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NEW YEAR’S EVE. 

BT TUB AUTHOR OF “ COBWEBS,” BTC., BTC. 

It was New Year’s Eve, and the snow, which \ a cavalier, who bent down to listen to her in a 
had been falling steadily all day, had now ceased. < way that told a whole story of love and adora¬ 
tion, “ the glamour is on her too. God grant 
she may fare better than I did !” 

Helen Fortescue, for that was the wayfarer’s 
name, had been a high-spirited, petted, impulsive 
girl, when, at eighteen, she fell in love with a 
plausible, handsome adventurer, who called him¬ 
self a count, and whom she clung to and believed 
in, even after she had been told his real charac¬ 
ter. Had her mother lived, it might have been 
different. But Mrs. Fortescue had been dead 
for more than ten years, and poor Helen had 
grown up, without that most invaluable of all 
things to a young girl, a mothers constant, 
supervising care. 

For now her once loved father seemed both pre- 
judiced and tyrannical. There was a stormy in¬ 
terview, in which Mr. Fortescue forbade the 
At that moment, a gay, well-remembered air suitor his house; an elopement; a vain appeal 
rose, from a superb band, within. of the young wife for forgiveness; a curse, lite- 

“ Ah ! the‘Beautiful Blue Danube,’ ” shecried. rally like that of the old Hebrews, pronounced 
“How I used to love to waltz to it.” on the disobedient child : and then a fainting 

She listened, breathlessly, till the Inst bars of girl was borne off, by terrified servants, to the 
the music had died away. Then the promenad- carriage, that had waited for her, and w hich bore 
ing began again. her away, to wake, only too soon, from her dream 

“If only papa would come this way,” she of love and happiness, 
murmured. “ He will never forgive me, I know; For her husband did not even pretend to care 
he will never, never speak to me again; but if I for her, now that he found she had come to him 

could only see his dear face, only once-” penniless. A few months after, when the money, 

“ Hillo, there!” cried a rough voice beside her, raised by the sale of her jewels, was spent, he bru- 
snd a policeman’s hand was laid on her shoulder, tally deserted her. This happened at an out-of- 
“None of this. Move on, move on.” the-wny German town, and the shock nearly cost 

She shrank as if polluted, and fled, frightened, : Helen her life. Her baby, born in this hour of 
from the big, burly policeman. But she went no two-fold agony, only survived for a little while; 
ftirther than around the corner. There, hiding and then the poor, hopeless girl was utterly de- 
behind a tree, she watched till he had disap- solate; for as long as the child lived, rs long ns 
peered on his beat, and then stealthily crept back Helen had something to love, she was not wholly 
♦o the window. miserable. She had supported herself, during 

“Dear Hetty,” she said, as a slender, graceful nil these sad months, partly by the sale of her 
girl again approached the window, escorted by < wardrobe, and partijr by. her needle; but when 
t v v 1 r o 90 


A stinging north-west wind was blowing. The 
streets we**e deserted, and most of the houses 
closed. One, however, and that the most im¬ 
posing on Fontleroy Square, blazed with light, 
fora belli was being given within. 

Before one of the drawing-room windows of 
tins mansion, holding on to the railing, and look¬ 
ing in, was a woman, apparently not over twenty- 
one, and who had once been beautiful. But her 
form was now attenuated, as if by long sickness, 
perhaps even hunger, and she was both poorly 
thinly clad. 

“That i 3 Hetty,” she said, in a hushed whispeT. 
“ How beautiful she has grown.” 

In her eagerness she rose on tip-toe, holding 
on to the railing, and lifting her head, till her 
bonnet fell backwards. 
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the tiny coffin was paid for, and the innocents “Bless me,” ho cried. “ A homeless woman, 
baby laid in its humble grave, she was literally 5 Dead, or dying, did you say? Have her carried 
destitute. Then began a terrible struggle, a strug- j to the housekeeper’s room. See that everything 
gle merely for bread to eat. Hundreds of times, \ is done that can be. A beggar almost ? That 
• Helen felt that it would be a blessing if she j makes no difference. Why, on such a night, I 
could die ; but death would not come; she was wouldn’t turn a dog from the door.” 
too healthy, she had too much vitality, to sink > Helen was being borne in, according to these 
even under such burdens as oppressed her. She directions, when the old butler, who had been in 
lingered at the obscure town, where her infant the family for years, came bustling along the hall, 

was buried, as long as she could, clinging to the j Changed as she was, he recoguized her at 

last to that grass-grown hillock, where all that once. 

was left to her was laid ; but subsistence was, j “ What are you doing?” he cried, in a fright- 
from the first, difficult, to be earned there, and > ened tone. “Told to carry her to the house- 

finally became impossible; and then she set her j keeper’s room, you say? There must be some 

face homeward, with a sort of desperate feeling, j mistake. Put her down here,” and he pointed 
saying, “ Let me but see them once again, and ) to a lounge in the hall. 


then I will lie down and die.” 

By what lonely wanderings, through what hun¬ 
ger and sufferings, she fought heir way, months 
after, back to America, who can tell ? Yet she 
did not return, because she hoped to be forgiven. 
No ! she knew her father too well for that. But 
at the end her health began to fail, a racking 
cough set in, and the desire grew on her to creep 
within sight of the old house, and lie down and 
die. Sometimes, in her nights of fever, she 
thought that, perhaps, she might catch a glimpse 
of Hetty, or her father, afar off, they not seeing 
her. Or perhaps they might brush by her in the 
street, so that she could touch their garments, 
unknown to them. 

This very day she had reached her native city, 
penniless, having spent her last dollar in railroad 
fare. She had eaten nothing all day. She knew 
not where she was to sleep. She had come, in¬ 
stinctively, to the old home; but she did not dare 
to enter; all she could do was to look in, hope¬ 
lessly, as she was doing now. 

“ How cold it grows,” she said, as her teeth 
began to chatter, for the wind blew keener than 
ever. “ I feel so tired, too. Oh I if I could only 
see papa.” 

Gradually she grew more and more drowsy; 
but she did not feel so chilly now: only her 
limbs seemed to be giving way under her strange¬ 
ly, and her brain got dulled and stunned. 

“I will rest awhile,” she said, finally, sitting 
down on the door-step. “ By-and-by I shall 
feel stronger. No wonder I am so tired, I have 
not slept any, or so little, for so long.” 

When, some time after, the ball began to break 
up, and the first carriages to arrive, the footmen 
found an insensible figure on tho door-steps, 
half lying, half leaning against the railing. The 
news of so strange an event soon penetrated to 
tho master of the house, usually kind-hearted 
almost to a fault. 


ne was so dazed he hardly knew what he said, 
or did; his voice trembled till it ended in a 
quaver. 

A crowd of curious servants and sympathizing 
guests gathered immediately around the pros¬ 
trate form, and the noise attracted the attention 
of Mr. Foricscuo, who, with Hetty, stood in the 
back drawing-room, receiving the adieus of their 
departing guests. 

“ What? James won’t let her be carried in V 9 
he cried. “We’ll see about that! He's lived 
with me till he thinks he’s master. But this is 
insufferable.” 

As he spoke, he moved toward the hall. Hetty, 
by some inscrutable instinct, followed, putting 
her arm in his. 

The crowd parted to make way for the host. 

The moment Hetty saw that pale, wan face, 
she recognized her sister. 

“Oh, papa! oh, papa! it is Helen,” she cried, 
in a breathless whisper; and bursting into tears, 
she flung herself on her knees by the couch. 

“Helen, dear Helen—don't you know me?” 
she sobbed. “Oh! she is dead, she is dead,’ 1 
she cried, almost in a shriek. 

For a moment Mr. Fortescue seemed about to 
stoop and drag Hetty angrily away from her 
sister. But something in the pale, inanimate face 
reminded him of his dead wife, as he had last 
seen her, just before the coffin-lid was shut, on 
her forever. He turned ashen-pale, staggered, 
and would have fallen, if the butler, who had 
been watching him anxiously, had not caught him. 

“Air, air! For God’s sake, gentlemen, give 
him air,” cried that functionary. 

The rush of the keen, frosty atmosphere, from 
the open hall-door, as the spectators drew back 
nt these words, partially revived Mr. Fortescue. 
He gasped for breath, looked blankly around, and 
put his hand to his head: then he recalled it all. 
Di§flze3T * ier * n — l41 ^ e b er to her old room,” 
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h said, with a choking sob. “ Run for a doc¬ 
tor. Ah! Mr, Hunter,” as one of his guests, the 
eminent practitioner in the city, rose from 
Helen's side, where he had been feeling her 
filse, 44 1 forgot you were here. Oniy fainted, 
jMisay? Thank God! Thank God! She that 
wm lost is found,” unconsciously breaking into 
ike words of Scripture, the tears rolling down his 
cbeeks. his roice shaking, 44 she that was dead 
is Mire again.” 

“Oh, papa!” cried Hetty, throwing her arms 
around her father's neck, 44 bless you for those 
ronls. We shall be—so happy—so happy— 
low-” She broke down in hysteric sobs. 


What more have we to tell ? Helen recovered, 
in time, all her old health, though never her 
old vivacity. Life had been too hard for her 
for that. But she became what was better, a 
calm, earnest woman, whose ear was ever open 
to the cry of distress, a daughter who made her 
father’s home lnppier than it had ever been, at 
least since the death of his wife. 

For Hetty married, and left Helen sole rais- 
ress. Helen had recognized her sister walking, 
up and down the room, as we have seen; and 
it was then that Hetty had exchanged the vows 
that were to bind her for life, on that never-to- 
be-forgotten New Year’s Eve. 


WHY- HE KISSED TI1E BABY. 


BY M R 9. W. 

I watchtd as they stood together there, > 

And I couldn't help pausing to wonder, \ 

If he, with his wealth and bi.-i stylish air, 

Would marry that widow down yonder. 

She did look pretty and happy, too; 

(If I were a man I’d love her 1) 

Her hair shone like gold, and her eyee were bine 
As the summer skies above her. 

H*r baby sat crowing upon her knee, 

A bright little year-old prattler; 

And now if I tell what I saw that day, 

You never must call me a tattler. 

I aaw him stoop dowu, dose, close to her face, 

I was almost too curious, maybe, 

I thought he was going to kiss her, I’m sure, 

But he only kissed the baby. 

I aw Him again, as he came, one day. 

And they went to the church together ; 

I watched from my window- over the way, 

Twa» beautiful sunshiny weather; 

She had a now silk, and a l»onnet of white; 

She didn't wear black any longer; 


. BELL. 

As all this hurst forth on my wondering sight. 
Curiosity kept growing stronger, 

And so I just put on my bonnet aud shawl, 

And went down, although ’twas hot; 

The chuch-door was open, aud when I got there. 
The minister'd just tied the knot. 

I’m sure I don’t know how it all came about, 

But it might have been just this way, maybe, 

I think that sometime lie made a mistake, 

And kissed her instead of the baby. 

And now, as the shadows of evening draw near, 
And I hear her piano cense thrumming, 

And the sound of a step on the walk greets my ear, 
I know he is surely coming. 

The little white gate gives a musical click. 

And she flies down the steps in a minute 
I always sit here by the window and watch 
Thera seems so much happiness in it. 

I see them just there, when he leaves her at morn, 
And I know they are lmppy as maybe; 

For always at morning, and always at eve. 

He kisses both her and the baby. 


THE RIVER OF LIFE. 

BY J. 8. RANSOM. 


Rtvcb of life, thy waters clear 
Flow dark with many a tempest here; 

Through rock-bound valleys cleave their way. 
But ever swell from day to day, 

Till, grown into a boundless sea. 

They rest them in eternity. 

Still ever onward as they roll 
They bear the t«rk of many a soul 
Storm-teased and lightning-vexed, which glide, 
Hemmed in by fear on every side; 

Till, steered by the unseen Pilot’s hand, 

They anchor by the promised land. 

There, on thy tranquil glassy breast, 


Circled with glory shall they rest; 
Their toilsome labor all is o’er: 

Bright as the morn, on that blest shore 
They hymn the source of all thy waves, 
The wounded side of Him who saves. 

River of Life, thus may it be 
With us whe cast our bark on thee. 

Oh ! Endless Mercy, waft onr sails 
And shield us from o’erwhelming gales. 
Eternal Wisdom! shape our course: 
Love ! tame the raging billow’s forco, 
Till, in thy haven for overmore. 

Our need for helm ana sail bo o’er. 
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HER CRITIC. 


BY JEAN1K T. GOULD. 


The place was Boston, the time winter, and 
Philip Kirke, having just finished writing a re¬ 
view article, was about to liglft a cigar, when the 
servant brought in a note. 

He glanced at the envelope, which was stamp¬ 
ed with a tiny crest in blue and gold, and then 
opened the letter, which was written in a re¬ 
markably handsome, clear hand, but unmistake- 
ably a woman's. He read down one page, and 
over the next ; then he burst into a hearty 
laugh. 

“ Mr. Kirke,” began the letter, 44 1 presume I 
am taking rather an extraordinary step in writing 
to you at all, but I consider that, for a reviewer 
who pretends to be just, you have been not only 
very severe to me, but very unkind. I inclose you 
a review of my poor little poems, for I understand 
you wrote it. You may accuse me of ‘jingle,’ 
and 4 a want of originality,’ if you think proper, 
hut I will not have you inform the public that.I 
am guilty of / unconscious adaptation.’ Why 
did you not say 4 plagiarism’ outright? I would 
much rather be accused of downright stealing, 
than have a polite insinuation of that sort ! 

“Will you do me, not the kindness, but the 
justice to look over those unfortunate poems 
again, and see if there bo not one among them j 
to which you can give a little proper criticism ? j 
For I do not think it very kiud or wise of you— 
a successful man—to ‘damn with faint praise’ a 
girl’s work, because she it a girl.” 

And here this extraordinary epistle came to 
an end, and was signed only with a great “D,” 
in a peculiar flourish. 

Kirke took up the extract inclosed. He re¬ 
membered it, now; it was a few lines of review 
of a volume of poems by 44 D.” issued by a fa¬ 
mous Boston publisher, which, coming into his 
hands in the line of regular work, he had glanced 
through, and dismissed, thus : 

44 Despite overmuch jingle, nnd a talent for 
recollecting what has pleased her in others, we 
do not mean for plagiarism, but unconscious 
adaptation, the lady who is responsible for the 
volume of poems called 4 Daisy Blossoms, by D.,* 
exhibits considerable sweetness, occasional ten¬ 
derness, and some touches of imagination. If 
she has the capacity to improve, and can attain 
a clear notion of the value of originality, 4 D.’ 
may do something hereafter much better. In 
32 


the meantime, this attempt of hers is a creditable 
one, and can honestly be called promising.” 

Kirke laid down the letter. 

44 Poor little girl,” he said, smiling, 44 how 
dreadfully angry she is with me, and yet, I’m 
sorry that I hurt her. That i9 rather a caustic 
paragraph, now, I look at it; it it too severe. 

4 Because she is a girl’—what utter nonsense ! 
But what a plucky creature it must be to write 
me, and fairly order me to look her book over 
again. I will do it. however.” 

Up got Kirke, and after pulling down three 
separate piles of books, came across the volume 
he was looking for. It was a dainty thing, with 
a handful of golden-hearted daisies on the cover, 
and Kirke took it up with an amused smile. He 
shook his head over the first two poems, but lie 
re-read the third, and then, dipping into the 
end of the book, he found one which was unde¬ 
niably a gem. 

44 Yes, she is right,” said Kirke, laying down 
the poems, and taking up his pen again. “I’ll 
make the amende honorable , and do the unheard- 
of thing of giving her another and a better no¬ 
tice. I bonder who the girl is? I must ask 
Lorimer. I suppose he knows, unless she pub¬ 
lishes incog.” 

The ink was hardly dry on the paper, when 
there came a knock at hi9 door, and the very 
gentleman he had named entered. 

44 1 have caught you just in time, Kirke,” said 
he. “I hear that you are off to Washington to¬ 
morrow, and I have come to bid you good-by.” 

44 1 was just about writing you a note when 
you came in,” said Kirke. “ Can you tell me, 
without violating confidence, wdio the lady is 
who wrote some poems which you published this 
fall, under the title of ‘Daisy-Blossoms?’ See, 
this is a letter I have had from her.” 

“That’9 a characteristic epistle,” said Lori¬ 
mer. 44 No, I can’t tell you who she is. I made 
all sorts of solemn vows and promises to main¬ 
tain her secret.” 

44 Very well,” said Kirke, but there was some 
disappointment in his tone. 44 1 suppose you 
will not object to forward my reply to that note, 
.for reply to it I must. It’s too spicy a challenge 
not to merit an answer.” 

44 Oh, certainly,” said Mr. Lorimer. 41 1 know 
) her very well; send your note to me, by all 
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cans, and 1*11 forward it. By the way, I came 
tciy near forgetting a letter of introduction I 
f ii*e in my pocket for you. It’s from my wife, 

one of the Washington belles—young Mrs. 
fcevton. a bride who is making quite a sensation/’ 
“ Thank you, very much ; I’ve a dozen or so 
cf letters to men, here,” said Kirke, running 
>f«r the pile beside his elbow, “and I am in- 
kbted to Mrs. Lorimer for adding a little of the 
feminine element to them. This one, to Charles 
trummond, the great belUs-Uttrcs scholar, is valua- 
Ue.” Mr. Lorimer opened his lips to speak ; 
then changed his mind ; but a queer twinkle lit 
kis merry brown eyes as he shook hands with his 
friend, and an odd presentiment made him say, 
laughingly, “ A pleasant trip to you, Kirke, but 
laok out for your heart! The Capital is a dan¬ 
gerous sojourning place for young bachelors.” 

Kirke hod been in Washington for two days 
before he remembered Mrs. Lorimer’s letter. Then 
he bethought him to inquire where Mrs. Seyton 
lived. He had left a card at Mr. Drummond’s, 
tad now proposed sacrificing to the Graces, for 
the fame of Mrs. Seyton’a belleship had reached 
kis ears, and he felt a spice of curiosity to see 
her. 

The French servant at the door, on receiving 
b* card, assured him that “ Madame was at 
heme to Monsieur Kirke, but she had not yet 
come down stairs; would Monsieur kindly seat 
himself in the drawing-room?” 

The lady did not try his patience with too 
long waiting, for as he was bending over some 
ferns, she entered the room. 

“I am glad to know you, Mr. Kirke,” she 
said, in the easy, graceful manner for which she 
was celebrated. “ Mrs. Lorimer wrote me a very 
kind letter about you, and Henri had orders to 
admit you yesterday, although l was not at home 
to any one else, for a state dinner at the Presi¬ 
dent’s, and a ball at the Roylston’s after it, had 
made me thoroughly weary. And, now, tell me 
all about Boston—dear, formal, delightfully prim 
Boston!” and she flashed a merry glance at him, 
from under her long eyelashes, which convinced 
him what a coquette she had been—and was. 

Of course they glided off into a bright, gay 
chat, and Kirke felt, in half an hour, as if be 
bad known her for years, at the very least. She 
was very charming; just the acquaintance most 
desirable to make time fly pleasantly in Wash¬ 
ington ; and she began, directly, to make plans 
for his enjoyment. 

“First,” she said, we will take a cup of 
chocolate, and then you shall accompany me to 
the Marine Barracks, where the officers have a 
reception this morning, and where, by the way, 


I promised to matronize two of the prettiest girls 
in town.” 

As a general thing, Kirke abjured day-recep¬ 
tions, and experience had taught him that going 
to military entertainments was auything but a 
happy ordeal for civilians; but Mrs. Seyton was 
charming, and he might as well while away a 
morning in her service as any other; so he gave 
a pleased assent to her proposition, and Henri 
served him with chocolate and cake, in the deft¬ 
est manner, while Mrs. Seyton left the room to 
don her bonnet. 

She came down very speedily with an airy 
creation of tulle and feathers in her brown hair, 
which became her fair, aristocratic face right 
well; and then they proceeded to the front door, 
where Kirke handed her into the prettiest little 
phaeton imaginable, lined with blue satin, and 
drawn by buy horses, behind whose restless feet 
he was bowled down Pennsylvania Avenue, while 
the blackest of little darkies sat erect and im¬ 
portant in the rumble. The Avenue was full of 
life and bustle, and they drove up over Capitol 
Hill, and down the road to the Arsenal, chatting 
gayly all the timo; and when Mrs. Seyton drew 
up her bays before the Barracks, Kirke was by 
no means disposed to quarrel with his fate for 
having thrown him into such hands. 

The delightful music of the Marine Band came 
through the open windows, and groups of girls, 
with their attendant cavaliers, stood on the piazza, 
Q8 Mrs. Seyton went up the steps on Kirke’s 
arm. From the centre of one of these groups a 
figure darted toward them. 

“ Oh, Mrs. Seyton,” said a laughing voice; 
“ we thought you were never coming, and after 
refusing three invitations to dance, I really 
hadn’t the heart to say no to the fourth.” 

“ Of course not, Sophie,” replied Mrs. Seyton. 
“ Mr. Kirke, let me present you to one of the 
young ladies whom 1 am matronizitig to-day, Miss 
Roylston. But where is Margaretta?” 

“ Dancing like a Will-o’-the-wisp,” said Miss 
Roylston, acknowledging Kirke’sbow by a grace¬ 
ful little bend of her gipsy-like head. “ She 
came down on horseback with Major Flemming.’’ 

14 On horseback? My dear girl, you don’t 
mean to say that she is dancing in her habit ?” 

“Precisely!” said Sophie Roylston, and her 
laugh had a bit of malice in it. But here an 
officer rushed breathlessly up, and claimed the 
young lady for & waltz; and Kirke went with 
Mrs. Seyton into the house, where he was pre¬ 
sented to the chaperone of the occasion, and to the 
numerous lesser lights, who invariably cluster 
about the lady who, in Washington parlance, 
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Presently, Mrs. Seyton floated away from him, j 
and he was thinking, a good deal to his annoy- ; 
ance, that he had neglected to ask her to reserve 
the first dance for him, and calling himself names 
for his stupidity, when his eye was caught by a 
figure that glided past him. 

“ Who is that lady ?” he said, suddenly. 

Miss Macmillan, the young lady to whose care j 
Mrs. Seyton had committed him, looked up in 
surprise. 

“Which lady?” she very naturally asked, as 
there were twenty or thirty revolving before 
them. 

“ The one in the habit, at the end of the room.” 

“Yes, I see,” returned Miss Macmillan. “Her 
name is Drummond—Margaretta Drummond. 
Peculiar-looking, is she not?” 

From Miss Macmillan’s tone it wns difficult 
to tell whether “peculiar” was a synonym for 
“pleasing,” in her vocabulary, or the reverse; 
but Kirke was so struck with the girl’s appear¬ 
ance, that he paid little attention to the remark. 

Again the tall, graceful figure passed them* 
The girl had thrown the train of her riding-habit 
over her arm, and as she turned her head, an 
officer, who was rash enough to dance in spurs, 
caught his foot in it. 

Miss Drummond stopped abruptly, in conse¬ 
quence, almost at Kirke’s side, and he had time 
to study her face. 

She wj^not, strictly speaking, a beauty; but 
there was a curiously subtle attraction about her. 
Her dark-blue riding-habit, with its tiny white 
collar, and knot of scarlet at the throat, defined 
the lines of her elegant figure, and set. off her 
purely fair skin to the utmost. Her eyes were 
clear, bright, cobalt-blue, the most brilliant of all 
blue eyes. But it was her mouth, with its com¬ 
bined sweetness and daring which captivated 
Kirke. Fortunately for his reputation for polite¬ 
ness, Mrs. Seyton come toward him, and thereby 
released him from Miss Macmillan, who gladly 
went off to dance with a very young and awkward ! 
cadet, who was sojourning in Washington on 
leave. 

“Iam sufficiently punished for my forgetful¬ 
ness by the pain of losing that dance,” said Kirke. 
“You will not be cruel enough to deprive roe of 
the next? Nor of your forgiveness ?” He bowed 
low. 

Mrs. Seyton smiled. “That’s a very pretty 
speech; but I’ll reward you for it in another 
way. I want”—she drew a step nearer, and 
spoke low—“ I want to present you to Margaretta 
Drummond. And it’s very good of me, too, for 
she bids fair to carry away all my admirers en 
masse.” 


Accordingly, Kirke turned about, as in duty 
bound, and found himself bowing to Miss Drum¬ 
mond. 

“I beg your pardon,” she said, and the cobalt- 
blue eyes were raised to his with an eagerness 
which excited his cariosity. “Are you from the 
north—from Boston?” 

“I have that honor,” he said, smiling. rt Do 
I carry it written on iny face?” 

To his surprise, she surveyed him quietly, 
before answering. 

“Then you are the Mr. Kirke,” she said, 44 the 
reviewer of that name?” 

44 Well,” he said, somewhat nettled at this re¬ 
ception. 44 Are you afraid of me?” 

“Oh, dear, no 1 Not in the least,” she re¬ 
plied, tartly. 

They looked at each other for half a minute, 
and then the gentlemanly instinct made Kirke 
apologize. 

44 1 really beg your pardon,” he said, and a 
ludicrous Bense of the oddity of the conversation 
made it difficult for him to restrain a smile. 

“ We seem to have begun our acquaintance in a 
happily belligerent manner. Could you be in¬ 
duced to take a turn on the piazza?” 

She surprised him again, for she laughed such 
a girlish, merry laugh, that he could not but be 
attracted and disarmed. “I did not mean to be 
rude,” she said, frankly; 44 you must pay the 
penalty of being famous. I have often heard of 
you, and I don’t like your reviews at all!” 

He could not help it—he laughed outright. 
This was delicious. 44 Thank you,” said he. “ I 
very seldom receive such a delightfully frank 
avowal, no matter how much people dislike me in 
private. Let me venture to add a presumptuous 
hope that you will not extend your dislike of my 
writings to myself.” 

“No,” she said, slowly. “I don’t think I 
shall dislike you.” 

“'tjhy, what have I done?” he began, in comic 
dismay. “Surely, we never met in a previous 
state of existence, for I am sincerely unconscious 
of having offended you during my residence on 
this globe I” 

The color flashed into her face. 

“Mr. Kirke,” she said, impetuously. “I’m 
very odd, or, at least, people here consider me so. 

I have a habit of saying what first comes into my 
head, without the smallest intention of being 
either rude or fast, and I’m dreadfully quick-tem¬ 
pered. Now, if you are properly shocked, as any 
well-regulated mind ought to be, at this personal 
conversation on five minutes acquaintance, please 
go back to Mrs. Seyton. I shall not be surprised • 
i at your desertion.” 
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She darted a look at him, her daring red lips \ at a lunch given by one of the cabinet ladies; and 
parted in c. rrrilo of arch mischief, and the frank, she carried Kirke off in dire haste, driving her 
child’s eyes saucily upraised to his. horses most unmercifully, to make up for lost 

Kirke felt bewitched. This girl was ipse genus, time, 
evidently. This was the beginning of what was, to Kirke. 

44 1 accept the challenge," said he. “ Of course, a very gay season. Washington homes showed 
if vou say 4 what you like,’ you will accord me a their pleasantest side to him, and he began to be 
like privilege, in moderation.” a great favorite in society. The Drummonds and 

44 1 never shelter myself under the advantage Seytons, in particular, had been very kind to 
of being a woman,” retorted she. “ I know what him; he was almost infant de la maison in the 
I have provoked; you can be terribly caustic two houses now. And Mrs. Grundy, (whose 
when you choose. Pray commence.” headquarters are in Washington,) asserted loudly 

•‘But I don’t feel the smallest desire to be that Margaretta Drummond was the attraction 
savage this morning,” Kirke said, unable to con- that kept Philip Kirke there so long, and, for 
ceal his amusement. “ Suppose you let me ques- once, the gossip was true. 

lion you a little in return. Are you related to He made no secret, to himself, of the rather 
Mr. Charles Drummond, the author?” irritating fact ; Miss Drummond was about ns 

44 Yes, indeed,” she said, eagerly. “ He is my far from his ideal woman as it was possible to be, 
uncle, and I am spending the winter with him. and yet she held him chained as no other woman 
It is my first winter ‘out,’ Mr. Kirke. I live in had done. He could not understand her. One 
Baltimore, and have never been in society until day she would be simple and frank as a child, 
now.” showing her preference for his society in the 

44 And'how do you like it?” he asked. most artless manner; and the next time he saw 

** Only pretty well. I do not mean that I am her. a barrier of some intangible sort would seem 
‘awfully bored, you know,’ as the English atta- to be erected between them, and she would say 
che’s would say ; on the contrary, I love to dance, caustic things to irritate him, until he was half- 
and to ride, and I love—yes, I dearly love atten- inclined to think that she hated him. And yet, 
tion. But people do not like me here; at least, he loved her very dearly—this girl, with her 
the ladies do not. I can see, sometimes, that warm, willful henrt and daring ways; but'he 
they do not approve of my outspoken ways. And doubted very much whether he would ever tell 
it hurts me, although I never let them know I her so. 

care. I’d die first.” Ball after ball succeeded each other in a rapid 

44 1 believe you would,” he said, watching the whirl. Lent was near, and everything had to 
passionate color rise. be crowded into a small space. At the very end 

Bui she changed the subject, abruptly. of the season, Mrs. Scyton was seized with a 

“Personalities again ! Do you know my uncle?” sudden desire to have a theatre-party, and it 
44 1 had the honor of bringing letters to him, needed almost the skill of a topographical engi- 
and I left a card at his house this morning.” neer to accomplish it. She decided to give it on 
44 1 can tell you what you will find in your the Monday before Ash-Wednesday, and to finish 
room at the Arlington,” she said, quickly. “An the evening by going, after the theatre, to a ball 
invitation to our reception this evening. You'll given by the Secretary of State. The fair Indy 
come?” had a lunch-party and two morning receptions to 

44 Indeed 1 will.” he answered, heartily. They attend that same day ; but when Kirke looked 
were walking up and down the piazza, and the appalled at the multiplicity of her engagements, 
music rang temptingly out as they neared the she only laughed, shrugged her pretty shoulders, 
door. and begged him not to tell the good people in 

“ You said you loved dancing; may I have this Boston of her iniquitous proceedings, 
waltz?” Kirke was delegated to go to the Drummonds’, 

She threw her habit over her arm (Kirke and assure Margaretta that her presence was in- 
thought he had never before seen a woman who dispensable at the theatre; and he accepted the 
knew how to walk, far less to dance in a habit,) commission rather the more cheerfully, because 
and, in another moment, they were gliding off Miss Drummond and he had been on the very 
down the rooms. borders of a quarrel the night before, and he 

Kirke had his dance with Mrs. Seyton after knew that the reaction of those moods was al- 
tbat, and another with Miss Drummond ; and most always charming, by way of amends. So 
then Mrs. Seyton told them that she could not he proceeded to “K” street, and on being usher- 
stop another minute, because she had to appear ed into the library, found Miss Drummond there. 
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She was looking a little pale, and there was a 
slight hesitation and timidity in her manner, 
which he had never seen before. And so Kirke 
set himself to find out the cause. 

“ I think you are tired,” he said, al last, after 
beating about the subject unsuccessfully for some 
minutes. “ You do not look quite yourself this 
morning, and I am afraid that I have no busi¬ 
ness to rejoice at your acceptance of Mrs. Sey- 
ton’s invitation.” 

*• Tired ? Not I,” she said, impatiently. “ But 
I am worried—yes, dreadfully worried.” 

“ You are going to tell me all about it,” he 
said, with the kindly self-assertion he sometimes 
used toward her. She lifted her eyes ; a saucy 
rejoinder trembled on her lips, but something in 
his face made her change it into a petulant — 
“ Don't look at me so ! It's all your fault, for 
you are the chief cause.” 

“I r 

He looked, as he felt, astounded. 

“ Yes, you,” she said, the painful, hot blushes 
flying into her cheeks. “I don’t see why you 
were not content with exercising your sarcasm 
on me as you did in the first place; but now, to 
have you retract in such a manly, graceful way 
that I can't hate you properly, to put me so en¬ 
tirely in the wrong, and make me feel that I’ve 
been childish and rude, is really more than I 
can bear! It is downright unkind, Mr. Kirke, 
indeed it is.” 

She was crying by that time, the tears splash¬ 
ing down in a tempestuous fashion, that fairly 
drove him frantic. lie stood up and looked 


down at her os she sat sobbing, with eyes at once 
perplexed and Btern. 

“ I insist upon knowing what you mean,” he 
said. “ You know I would not—could not be un¬ 
kind to you.” 

She hesitated, for a moment; then she ran 
swiftly across the room, to the table. 

“There it is,*’ she said, tossing a Magazine on 
the sofa beside him, “ and here is the letter you 
gave Mr. Lorimer for me. Are you satisfied with 
having humiliated me more than I ever was hu¬ 
miliated before, by your—(don’t stop me—I will 
say it!) by your kind and delicate praise?” 

Kirke gave a bewildered look at the page 
she pointed out; there lay his own critique 
| of the poems by “ D.” in the latest number 
of “ First and Last.” Margaretta went on hur¬ 
riedly, 

“ I must tell you, that I was ashamed of myself 
after I had sent my letter, it was so very ill-tem¬ 
pered. The most I hoped for was a noteYrom 
yom, saying that there was some little merit in 
my poor verses. I never dreamed you would 
write such praise as this. And beside, I fear I 
have been brusque and unladylike to you often, 
this winter. Mr. Kirke, I never, in all my life, 
asked any one to forgive me, but I do mean to 
ask-” 

“ Margaretta !” Two arms were about her 
slender waist, and a tender, passiouate kiss 
touched the dear, frank lips. “Ask what you 
will, if you will only grant me—yourself!” 

And, looking down into her lovely, tearful 
eyes, Kirke read his answer there. 




OFF NEWPORT. 


BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 


When we went sailing, sailing, 

Up came the magic mist. 

We lost all sight of headlands, 

We wandered where we wist. 

The waters slipped beneath us, 

We took no count of miles; 

We knew, somewhere, enchanted, 
Lay hid the Happy Isles. 

At times a phantom schooner 
Across our wake would drift. 

At times, as if to mock us. 

The fog ahead would lift; 

We saw a strand of silver, 

With palm-trees waving fair; 

.Wo steered toward, we neared it— 
It melted into air. 

At times wo heard the singing 
Of Sirens on our lee, 

Or Tritons blowing couch-shells 
Sonorous out at sea. 


At times a waft of fragrance 
Stole softly from the West; 

We cried, “ at last we’ve found them. 
The Islands of the Blest.” 

And then the fog shut closer, 

The ocean turned to gray; 

The Sirens’ songs receded, 

And died in sobs away. 

And sudden, close beiore us, 

Dim as soiuo awful ghost. 

Rose up the warning light-house. 
And shadowy lino of coast. 

The Summer seas have vanished, 

In Winter and in night. 

Along the sharp, black headlands, 
The surf is booming white. 

But still we look with longiug 
Across the stormy miles, 

For somewhere there, to seaward, 

Lie hid the Happy Isles. 
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BY MRS. JANE 0. AUSTIN 


CHAPTER I. 

It was Christmas-evo, in the year of our Lord 
1749, and Godfrey Jennifer sat alone in liis study, 
glaring into the great wood fire, which blazed, 
and roared, and sparkled up the wide, old-fash¬ 
ioned chimney. 

“ A year ago to-night—a year ago to-night!” 
muttered he, beating one long, thin hand upon 
his knee. 

The door of the room opened slowly and softly, 
and a dim figure glided timidly into the room. 

“Father! oh, father 1” cried an imploring 
Tcice, and the intruder fell, rather than knelt, at 
the feet of the stern old man. 

Godfrey Jannifer started a little, as his eyes 
first fell upon the fair, sad face of the supplicant; 
then he said, coldly, 

“ Ah! No one announces you. A very ap¬ 
propriate entrance for a beggar. But now that 
you are here, what do you want?” 

“Ob, father, it is Christmas-eve!” and the girl 
hid her thin hands upon his knee, and looked 
wildly up in his stern, pitiless face. 

“ Yes, it is Christmas-cve. What then ?” 

The girl shivered, as if she had been struck. 

“ It is my birth-day—the first I ever passed 
without a kiss from you.” 

“ It is the firet of many such. Of as many as 
you have birth-days to come.” 

‘•Oh, father! father! It is the anniversary of 
my mother's death, the mother who died in plac¬ 
ing me in your arms!” 

“ Better for all of us, if you had died with her.” 

“ flare you then no pity, no forgiveness for 
your only child, your little Maud?” sobbed the 
girl. 

Godfrey Jannifer moved in his chair, so as to 
look fully down upon the crouching figure, then 
ilowly said, 

“ There is one more memorable family event 
connected with Christ mas-eve in this house, which 
you have forgotten to mention. It was on Christ- 
mas-evo, one yea^ago to-night, that my daughter, 
uy only child, my beloved, indulged, trusted 
cbild, stole out of this house, to marry a man 
whom I had forbidden her ever to see, or speak 
with, or mention again. That act of rebellion 
tod disobedience broke in one moment and for¬ 
ever every tie between me and her. I have no 
daughter, and the veriest beggar in the street is 


more welcome in this house than Maud, the wife 
of Iiuel Jannifer. 

“ Your own brother’s son?” 

“Yes, and so my hereditary, as well as my 
personal, enemy. His father deceived and de¬ 
frauded me; poisoned our father’s mind against 
me; cheated me of my inheritance; stole the 
affections of my promised wife, who pined and 
died for him even in my arms; and, finally, be¬ 
queathed fresh loss and disgrace to me in the per¬ 
son of this boy, this Ruel. I foresaw all this. I 
knew that w hile Roger Jannifer’s son lived I had 
an enemy, ever lying in wait to do me wrong, and 
I strictly forbade you to see or hold communion 
with him. lie contrived to meet you without 
you knowing who he was, and, so far, you, like 
myself, were his dupe, and not his accomplice: 
but so soon as he, presuming on the good impres¬ 
sion he had made with his false tongue and devil¬ 
ish cunning, so soon as he confessed who he was, 
did not I turn him ignominiously from my doors, 
and forbid you ever to speak with him again?” 

“But I already loved him,” moaned the girl. 

“ Loved him ? Bah ! Then let your love suf¬ 
fice !” 

As he spoke, he pushed the suppliant from 
him, and moved his chair back. 

The girl rose slowly to her feet. The fire flashed 
brightly up, and threw into bold relief her wretch¬ 
ed and insufficient clothes, the pallid face, the 
wasted figuro. 

Her father took in every detail, and then coldly 
said, 

“You are very poor.” 

“ Very poor.” 

“ You have not clothes to protect you from this 
inclement weather!” 


“You see.’' 


“Nor food, perhaps?” 

“ I am starving!” 

“ And your husband is unkind, perhaps ?” 

A faint flush crept into the pallid cheek, and, 
for the first time, Ruel Jannifer’s wife spoke, with 
some show of spirit 

“ If it were so, I would never say it/' 

“ But you would deny it, if you dared. You 
have a child?” 

“Two, dear father, twin boys!” w'ith clasped 
hands; “ and it is for their sakes, their sakes 
alone, that I consented-” 
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An agony of tears closed the sentence. \ 

“Well,” said the old man, “on that sideboard I 
are the dainties you used to like ; and within is a i 
bottle of the sweet wine, laid down when you 
were born, and used only upon your birth-day. | 
Go, eat and drink; then I will tell you what I 
have resolved.” j 

The girl raised her head proudly, and opened 
her lips to refuse the alms thus bestowed; but, 
just then, the fire flashed up ruddily, and glit¬ 
tered upon the silver service, the basket heaped 
with cakes, the dish of fruit, the sweetmeats, pre¬ 
pared for dessert, and a hungry glare came into 
her eyes, more pitiful to see than all the wild 
tears they had shed just now. Staggering across 
the room, for she was pitifully weak, she seized 
upon the food, devoured it eagerly, filled and 
drank a glass of wine, and then hesitnted, stole a 
furtive glance at her father, who, without moving 
from his musing attitude, watched all her mo¬ 
tions in the polished marble of the fire-place, and, 
finally, slipped the remainder of the cakes into 
her pocket. It was a theft, but do not despise 
her; it was for the sake of those she left at home, 
the starving babies who lived upon her life that 
she did it. Then she returned, and stood before 
Godfrey Jannifer. 

“ Father.” said she, timidly, “you cannot quite 
hate me, since you give me food. Father, dear—” 

“Wait a moment, if you please, Mrs. Janni¬ 
fer,” he said, interrupting her. “ Before you 
draw such conclusions, wait until you know my 
intentions. Come, sit down; I have a proposi¬ 
tion to make to you.” 

“A proposition, father!” And the light of 
sudden hope flashed into her sad eyes, and kin¬ 
dled upon the hollow cheek. 

“ Yes. I do not wish that you should starve, 
nor w ill I in any manner aid or countenance the 
man you have married. If you will leave him, 
and pass me your solemn oath that you will never 
see, or speak with, or hold any manner of com¬ 
munication with him again, I will allow you to 
return here, and I will try my best to forget the 
past year.” 

“ But my children, father!” cried the young 
woman, imploringly. 

“ I will pay for their admission into some public 
institution, and send them to sea when they are 
old enough. You will never see them, or speak 
of them. After a while, I can procure your di- ] 
vorce, or the man will die, and then you shall j 
marry as I had planned ; marry a husband who < 
will ennoble our blood, and make my grandchil¬ 
dren peers of the land.” 

“Dear father, have not you relinquished that 
wild dream ?” cried Maud, desperately. “ Lord 


Beecham would not want me now, and he never 
wanted me except for my money, or rather your 
money; a ruined profligate, who would despise 
us, even while he wasted our fortune-” 

“Silence, bold girl!” exclaimed her father, 
striking the arm of his chair. “ You have chosen 
a ruined profligate, indeed; but one with neither 
ancient blood, or proud title, or the manners of a 
gentleman, or aristocratic connections, to make his 
vices tolerable. Answer my proposition, and with¬ 
out further delay; my patience is exhausted.” 

“f cannot abandon my children,” replied 
Maud, rising; “nor my husband. Your food 
would choke me if I did. Oh, father! father! 
do not be so pitiless! Help us a little, without 
these hard conditions! I do not ask for alms, 
but for work; Ruel would gladly perform any 
labor-” 

“Excuse me, Mrs. Jannifer,” interposed the 
old man, coldly. “I have made you a proposi¬ 
tion, and you have refused it. Our interview is 
ended, and I distinctly decline to hold another 
with you, so long as we both may live. And now 
I hope you will retire at once, for I wish to be 
alone.” 

Maud Jennifer stood, for an instant, looking 
steadily in her father’s face, then left the room 
as noiselessly as she lmd entered it. 

An hour later, Godfrey Jannifer sat down to 
his luxurious dinner, as unconcerned as if he had 
not sent his daughter out to starve. 


CHAPTER II. 

It was Christmas Eve, 1750, and again God¬ 
frey Jannifer sat in his library. The fire burned 
brightly, the lamps were lighted, and a well- 
spread table, at the bock of the room, lay ready 
for supper. It held four plates, aud Godfrey 
Jennifer's three most trusted and intimate friends 
sat with him around the fire, waiting the hour 
for the feast. • 

These three friends were Roger Monckton, 
Esq., a shrewd, hard-headed old lawyer, well 
skilled in all the subtle intricacies of his business, 
and close-mouthed as a wolf-trap, The next was 
Geoffrey Willard, a man whose trade was money, 
and who had well earned the reputation of the 
keenest eyesight, the surest instinct, the coolest 
judgment, and most thorough experience of any 
financier in the city of London. The third was 
Job Withrington, Mr. Jannifer’s former partner 
in the India trade, and now sole proprietor of the 
enormous business in which Jannifer had made 
his fortune ; a man of sterling integrity was he, 
of scrupulous exactness, and of a cautious and 
secretive temperament. Mr. Jannifer knew them 
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mil thoroughly, and having weighed well their j 
Severn! characters, hod concluded no three fitter \ 
men could be found to carry out the somewhat 
eccentric plan he had conceived for the disposal j 
of Ids property. He had accordingly gammoned } 
them upon this especial evening to take supper > 
with him at ten o’clock, and to arrive two hours 
previously, for a purpose to be unfolded at the 
time. A little curious, but very willingly, they j 
had all three accepted; and now, at ten minutes 
after eight, sat around the Christmas fire, await¬ 
ing their host’s communication. 

It soon came, for Godfrey Jannifer, when the 
first greetings were over, and a little silence 
showed that his friends were ready to listen, 
said, very simply, 

“ Monckton, Willard, Withrington, I have se¬ 
lected you, from among all the men I know, to 
fulfill a sacred trust, which I am about to commit 
to your hands. I think you are, all of you, my 
friends. I know you Are, all of you, honest and 
far-seeing men, not likely to babble of secret 
matters, or to neglect what you have undertaken 
to earry through. 

“ Now, first, will you all take a solemn oath 
never to reveal what I am going to say to you, 
except each of you to the person you shall choose 
to succeed you, and from whom you shall exact 
the same oath ?” 

They bowed, in assent, and he went on. 

“ You are all aware that my only child, Maud 
Jannifer, married her cousin, Ruel Jannifer, 
against my express command, and in defiance of 
my known wishes ; tliAt I offered her a home on 
condition of her abandoning the man and his 
children: but that she has refused, and that she 
died, ten days ago. The man she married is 
also dead, killed in a drunken brawl the day 
that she was buried. Perhaps you did not 
know.” 

“ Horrible, horrible!” murmured Withrington, I 
and the others, each in his way, showed the same | 
feeling. 

Godfrey Jannifer alone remained unmoved, 
and, without heeding the exclamations of his 
friends, went on, in the same icy manner. 

The two children, thus left orphans, I have 
had placed in a charitable institution, where 
they will learn to earn their own bread by their 
own labor. 1 shall never see them. I have now 
no heirs, for the offspring of my disobedient 
daughter and of Ruel Jannifer shall never touch 
more of my money than will keep them from 
absolute starvation.” 

He paused, and looked at his guests, who were 
listening eagerly. 

“ Bat their descendants shall some day inherit 


a colossal fortune. For look you, my friends, my 
scheme is this: I find myself possessed of five 
hundred thousand pounds. This half million, 
more or less, I intend to place in your hands, 
making you trustees of a fund, which is to be 
invested according to the best judgment of all 
three, and allowed to accumulate and be rein¬ 
vested, and nursed, and increased by nil safe 
and honorable means, for the benefit of such of 
my descendants, bearing the name of Jannifer, 
as shall be able to prove their descent to the 
satisfaction of the Board of Trustees, assembled 
upon Christmas-eve, 1850.” 

His guests listened in astonishment. At last 
Monckton said, 

“ But of whom will that Board of Trustees 
consist? Not one of us will be alive, then, of 
course.” 

No, but each one of you, as he finds himself 
becoming unfit for office, shall appoint his suc¬ 
cessor, a son, if possible, and, if not, a near rela¬ 
tive, the appointment to be confirmed or declined 
by his two associates; thus, although we, who 
sit here shall be dust and ashes long before, three 
men of your blood shall, a century from now, 

I fulfill toward the children of my blood, the trust 
! which I charge upon you to-night.” 

I Godfrey Jannifer’s feeble voice rang out clear 
and solemn upon the last words, as if already, 
from beyond the grave, he saw and controlled the 
action of the executors yet unborn, a hundred 
years hence. 

No one spoke. All were too amazed. Pre¬ 
sently, he resumed, 

“To compensate their services, each of the 
Trustees is to draw a hundred pounds per annum 
from the estate, accounting for the same to his 
associates, and one day in every month (lie three 
shall meet, and spend at least an hour in discus¬ 
sing the affairs of the trust. Furthermore, it is 
my wish that any Jannifer who shall appear 
before them, on such day of meeting, and shall 
present his credentials, shall receive the sum of 
five pounds; or if any Jannifer shall be known 
to be ill and needy, and unable to apply in per¬ 
son for help, the three trustees shall visit him to¬ 
gether in person, and present him with the sura 
of five pounds ; and to this end I expect you all 
to make it a business and an obligation to inform 
yourselves from time to time, of the situation of 
your charges, and on no account to lose sight of 
i them, for my object is, through your hands, and 
\ those of your descendants, to protect and care 
for the descendants of the child whom I loved, 
\ and whom I will not forgive, either in her own 
j person, or in those of her immediate children, 
\ but whose remote descendants shall yet become 
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the heirs of the fortune which she lost by her 
disobedience.” 

“ You speak of credentials, which the members 
of the Jannifer family applying for aid are to 
produce, in making such application?” said Mr. 
Monckton. “ What are these credentials?” 

“ I will show you,” replied Mr. Jannifer, rising 
and unlocking a drawer of his writing-table, from 
which ho produced a box, holding a dozen bronze 
medals. One of these he handed to each of his 
frieuds, who read upon the one side, 

44 The Trustees of the Jannifer estate will pay to 
any heir of that estate , bearing that name, the sum of 
five pounds every month , on exhibition of this medal.” 

On the reverse, 

“ Christmas-evc, 1850. 

Your sins are forgiven” 

“There are twelve of these medals,” pursued 
Godfrey Jannifer, slowly, as he fumbled with 
those still left in the box. 44 And the Trustees are 
empowered to issue one to each individual, com¬ 
petent uuder the trust to hold it. If the twelve 
should prove insufficient, the Trustees are em¬ 
powered to issue more, one at a time, as they are 
needed; and it is obligatory upon them to keep a 
record of each medal, and to account to each 
other on every Christmas-eve for the disposal of 
all that have been issued.” 

“ And when ihe hundred years shall be ful¬ 
filled?” asked Geoffrey Willard, as the speaker 
faltered, and laid his head upon the back of his 
chair, as if weary. 

At the question, the old man resumed all the 
precisiou and energy which had marked bis pre¬ 
vious manner. 

“At the end of the hundred years,” said he, 
“ You, that is to say the Trustees, are to use their 
best endeavors to collect every living descendant 
of Maud Jannifer’s sons, and having first paid 
themselves the sum of five thousand pounds each, 
are to divide the whole of the remainder of the 
fund between said heirs; and if, after all diligent 
6carch and inquiry, no heir shall be found up to 
twelve o’clock midnight, on the 24th of Decem¬ 
ber, 1850, then, after paying the five thousand 
pounds each to the Trustees, the property shall 
become an endowment for an asylum. 

“All this you will find written, as clearly as I 
w’as able to express it, in this, my last will and 
testament.” And from beneath the medals, 
Godfrey Jannifer drew a folded parchment, and 
handed it to Roger Monckton, the lawyer. “ Look 
at it, carefully, my friend, aud see whether every¬ 
thing is correct, and in form, and then let me 
sigu it in your presence, and have done with it, 
for I am strangely tired, somehow, to-night.” 


He lay back in the great arm-chair as he spoke, 
and closing his eyes, seemed to rest, while the 
lawyer unfolded the parchment-, and read it care¬ 
fully through. 

“ Yes, this is ail correct, and very carefully 
worded,” said the lawyer, as he finished, and 
laid the will upon a little writing-table close at 
hand. “You copied part of the technicalities 
from that other will, which I prepared for you a 
year ago, did you not, Mr. Jannifer ?” 

“Eh! What? Oh, yes!” replied the testa¬ 
tor, starting up in his chair, and looking rather 
wildly about him. 44 Oh, yes, yes! I know now!” 
continued he, making a visible and prodigious 
effort to collect his senses. “ Yes, I copyed all 
the formula from the will you drew up, in which 
I left all to—to Maud ! Poor, poor Maud !” 

Again he seemed dropping into that strange 
lethargy, and again he struggled to recall his 
wavering senses. 

“ Let me sign the paper, and- Stop ! There 

should be other witnesses than you, who arc the 
parties concerned,” said he. 44 Willard, will you 
be so good as to ring the bell for Joseph, and tell 
him to call Mrs. Downs, the housekeeper; and 
Job, my old friend, will you give me a bottle of 
medicine out of the drawer from which I took 
this box. Yes, that is it. A teaspoonful, please, 
in two of cold water. Quick ! quick !” 

Job Withrington, with a startled glance at the 
livid face of his friend, hastened to comply, mea¬ 
sured the dose of one of those terribly powerful 
stimulants, with which, when every hope is gone, 
the physician often supports, or rather goads, to 
one last exertion, the flagging powers of nature. 
Then he held it to the lips of his friend, who 
swallowed it feebly. Immediately, the old man 
revived, and, as the servants entered the room, 
sat upright, and said clearly, 

“I am going to sign my will, my friends, and 
wish you to see me do it. You are both provided 
for in it, and so ore the other servants. Now, 
Monckton.” 

The lawyer laid the parchment ready, dipped 
the pen, aud held it out; Godfrey Jannifer raised 
his hand, dropped it heavily, and leaned back in 
his chair. 

44 \ r ou are ill,” exclaimed Withrington. 44 It 
has been too much for you, Godfrey. Rest 
awhile!” 

44 More drops,” gasped the old man. 

44 Please, master, the doctor said as you wasn’t 
to take them too frequent,” ventured Mrs. Downs, 
anxiously; old Joseph shook his head; but the 
master signed imperiously, and again Job With¬ 
rington measured the dose, and held it to his 
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“ Now the pen,” exclaimed Jennifer, as the j; 
was withdrawn. 44 If I die without signing, 
the children of Ruel Jennifer will inherit every- 
thing.” 

He signed as he spoke, and the old servants 
wrote their names as witnesses, and then the host 
•aid. 

44 Give me a cup of strong coffee, as quickly as 
possible, Joseph, and then place supper upon the 
table. My friends, you will excuse me, I know, 
seeing the state of my health; but it is my wish 
that you sit down and eat, drink, and be merry, 
while I sip my coffee here by the fireside. I will 
not mar your mirth, by bringing my death’s head 
to the feast.” 

The guests protested, but the host was per¬ 
emptory. The table was quickly spread, and the 
Board of Trustees, for the first time, sat down to¬ 
gether in their official capacity. The supper was 
excellent, and the Jannifer wines had always 
been held exceptionally good; but on this occa¬ 
sion, neither meats, nor wines could tempt the three 
associates to conviviality. They sat at the table, 
to be sure, and were served by quiet and efficient 
old Joseph; but they ate hurriedly and silently, 
and drank sparingly, while beside the fire sat 
their host, sipping the black coffee he had order¬ 
ed, and into which he had silently poured, while 
Joseph’s attention was diverted, the remaining 
oontents of the vial of medicine. 

Supper over, the friends took speedy leave, 
each pressing their host’s band with a mute mean¬ 
ing, to which he replied, by looking in Job With- 
rington's eyes, and saying, 

44 Good-by, old friend. I trust you.” 

Then they were gone, and Joseph would fain 
have led his master to bed, but was at last so per¬ 
emptorily, yet kindly, dismissed, that he was ob¬ 
liged to obey, and stole noiselessly out of the room, 
with many a backward, anxious look at the silent 
figure, half-hidden in the depths of the arm-chair. 

Eleven o’clock sounded, and twelve, ushering 
in the beautiful Christmas, with a wild clang of 
joy-bells through the solemn darkness of the 
night; but still the quiet figure beside the fire 
neither stirred nor spoke. 

The fire, long smouldering, broke out into sud¬ 
den light, as if to welcome the new day ; and its 
light played fitfully over an ashen-white face, 
and wide-open, sightless eyas, and a form whose 
rigidity was like nothing that retains the spark of 
life. The flame, as if affrighted, cowered down 
and flickered, and disappeared; and still that 
which had been Godfrey Jannifer sat quiet and 
motionless upon the hearth, where his only child 
had knelt and plead in vain for pity and forgive¬ 
ness ; for Godfrey Jannifer was dead! 


CHAPTER III. 

It was Christ mas-eve, 1780, and the Gadfly, 
one of the sharp-built, active little letters-of- 
marque, which did the new-born Republic of the 
United States such good service in the war for 
Independence, then drawing toward its triumph¬ 
ant close, was gliding along, under easy sail, 
upon her southerly cruise, when the man at the 
look-out espied a strange and confused group of 
objects floating, as it looked to him in the mirage 
of sunset, between sea and sky, upon the horizon 
line. Still puzzling himself to distinguish how 
much was reality, and how much deception, the 
sailor mechanically hailed the deck below. 

44 Sail ho ! Of, something on the lee-bow !” 

44 What does the fellow say, Mr. Jannifer?” 
testily demanded Capt. Winchester of bis first 
officer, who was diligently pacing the deck, and 
mentally wishing for an adventure. 

44 He said a sail, or something else, on the lee- 
bow, sir,” repeated the lieutenant, with a sup¬ 
pressed smile; and the captain himself roared in 
response, 

44 What do you mean by 4 something else,’ you 

-jackass ? Can’t you tell a vessel from your 

mother’s hen-coop? Hail the deck like that 
again, and I’ll have you up at the gratings for 
the best flogging you have got yet, you lubber!” 

44 Beg pardon, sir, but there’s two craft, nnd 
they’re mixed up together, and—yes, sir, one’s 
afire, sir!” 

“ Boy, bring my glass from my state-room. 
Mr. Jannifer, be so good as to step up to the 
main cross-trees, and see what you make of that 
fool’s yarn.” 

So spake Capt. Winchester, one of the kindest 
and best-hearted men in the newly-established 
navy of the infant Republic, but who had all his 
life rather cultivated, than checked, the habit of 
rough and profane language, which in those days 
was considered a necessary means of discipline 
in either the naval or military service. Lieut. 
Jannifer understood, loved, and respected him, 
but at the same time did not scruple to smile at 
the eccentricities at which some of his brother 
officers chose to be offended. In the present 
instanoe he mounted immediately to the lower or 
main cross-trees, carefully examined the object 
so puzzling to the unfortunate look-out man, and, 
in a moment, was ready to report. 

44 There appears to be two craft, sir, a schooner 
and a brig, both more or less disabled, probably 
by a fight, and the schooner is afire. Shall we 
bear away for them, air?” 

44 Of course, of course; bear away, you fellow 
at the wheel. Mr. Jannifer, you’re officer of the 

deck; give your orders, sir, givp your orders, and 
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don’t be nil night about it. Sohooner afire ! Like 
enough some pirate work. Mr. Jannifer, God 
bless my soul, sir, can’t you hurry up your men 
with those lee-braces ? They’re going to sleep at 
it, sir. Lazy rascals!” 

An anxious fifteen minutes to all on board the 
Gadfly followed her change of course, for every 
man of her small crew was brave and daring. 
Then she ranged up within easy shot of the brig. 

Capt. Winchester hailed, 

“ Brig ahoy!” 

A great confusion upon the quarter-deck en¬ 
sued, and it became evident that a struggle was 
going on between a tall, fine-looking man, whose 
gray hairs did not seem to have yet impaired his 
strength, and two or three villainous-looking fel 
lows, who were trying to force him below. The 
gray-haired man struggled nobly, but upon the 
point of being overpowered by numbers, he sud¬ 
denly broke away from his assailants, and, 
springing upon the bulwark, waved his arms to¬ 
ward the Gadfly. 

“ Help !” he cried. 

The next instant he sprang into the sea. 

At the same moment a shriek from the cabin 
showed that some woman in distress was impri¬ 
soned there, and added the last touch to the 
rising fury of the Gadfly’s crew. 

“ Lower away the boats, Lieut. Jannifer? You 
will command the first, and Mr. Mason the second 
cutter; and for God’s sake, sir, lose no’time! 
Did you hear that woman scream? Jump, boys, 
jump for your lives 1” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” replied the two lieutenants, as 
they pushed off. 

The next instant the boats were flying across 
the dark waves that were now lighted by the 
lurid flames of the burning ship, which, under 
the influence of a faint breeze, came drifting 
slowly down, threatening to become a new and 
terrible combatant in the struggle that was likely 
to ensue. 

“ Pick up the old man, and I will push on,” 
cried Lieut. Jannifer to his junior in command. 

The second lieutenaut, mentally cursing the 
necessity of obedience, and consequent delay, 
had no choice but to do as he was bid, and with 
a skillful turn of the rudder swept so close to 
the swimmer, that two of the men, shipping 
their oars, were able to seize and drag him in, 
without materially lessening the way of the 
boat. 

“ Gracious amigos!” muttered he, as they 
tumbled him into the bottom of the boat. 

“ Nothing but a Jock Spaniard, after all,” 
growled one of the men. “’Twarn’t worth our 
while wetting the boat with him, was it?” 


“ Silence, there. Give way, give way, men/* 
thundered Lieut. Mason. 

A few moments later, the second cutter ranged 
alongside the first, and her crew swarmed up 
the sides of the brig, to join their comrades, al¬ 
ready engaged in an active struggle upon deck. 

“ Pirates, Mason ! Pile in !” panted the first 
lieutenant, as the second reached the deck. The 
band of ruffianB soon broke and gave way, re¬ 
treating to the forward part of the ship and 
into the rigging, with cries and yells like mad¬ 
dened demons. As they broke in this fashion, 
Lieut. Jannifer noticed that a tall and powerful 
man,'apparently the commander, after vainly 
endeavoring to rally or control his men, had 
snatched a freshly-loaded pistol fVom one of 
them, and rushed down the companion-way. 

“ He is going to blow up the ship !” exclaimed 
Jannifer. 11 Hold the deck, Mason, while I pur¬ 
sue him.” 

Leaping down the stairs of the companion- 
way, Lieut. Jannifer found himself alone in the 
cabin, every door of which was closed. An in¬ 
stant’s pause enabled him to distinguish sounds 
of distress and struggle in the little after cabin. 
One motion of his powerful shoulder and foot suf¬ 
ficed to burst tho locked door open. 

Upon the floor of the cabin lay an old woman, 
her gray hair dabbled with blood, flowing from a 
fresh wound upon her head, and over her pros¬ 
trate body stood the pirate commander. A young, 
lovely girl was cowering upon the transom, her 
pallid face, and great dark eyes fixed in frozen 
horror. 

“You villian!” gasped the sailor, rushing on 
the pirate with upturned dirk in hand. 

The two men glared an instant into each other’s 
eyes, and the next both faltered and turned pale. 

“ Ruei!” 

“ Godfrey 1” 

These were the words that bunt, simultan¬ 
eously, from the lips of either. 

Then there fell a silence, like the pause before 
the explosion of the mine which is to hurl thou¬ 
sands to destruction; while overhead, the cries 
of wounded and dying men, theyellsof ferocious 
victory, and the hurried trampling of flying and 
pursuing feet, mingled in one horrible and con¬ 
fused chorus. 

In that ominous silence, the brothen, for they 
were such, stood and gazed into each other’s 
eyes; and the pallid girl, who had the moment 
before, hoped for death as her best friend, took 
a little courage, and struggling to her feet, rushed 
toward the new comer, crying, 

“ Oh, senor! Help, for the love of the Blett* 
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44 You are saved, lady, and there is your fa¬ 
ther, is it not, coming to seek you ?” 

As he spoke, Ruel Jannifer pointed to the old 
Spaniard, who appeared at the door of the cabin, 
it this moment, moaning, 44 Juana, my child, my 
darling child !’* 

The young girl, with a cry of joy, flew to meet 
him, and, dragging him into his state-room, near 
at hand, closed the door, and locked it. As 
she did this, the pirate captain turned* to his 
brother, 

“Well,” he said, coldly, 44 what wilt you do 
with me ? For it is you, I suppose, who com¬ 
mands yonder craft ?” 

“I am only commander of this expedition,’* 
replied the other, in an agitated voice. “The 
Gadfly is a letter-of-marque, under the flag of the 
United States, and I am her first lieutenant. Oh, 
Godfrey, to think that we meet like this, after 
fifteen years of separation I A pirate!” 

44 There’s no use in calling names,” replied the 
other, sullenly. “You preferred the American 
fervice to the English navy, for which we were 
both of us destined, and I preferred my own 
liberty to either. You have taken me, and if 
?<w cany me home, your United States will hang 
me, I suppose. What are you going to do about 
it?” 

44 Great Heaven 1 I cannot become a traitor to 
my country 1 But I cannot give my twin-brother 
to a shameful death ! What shall I do ?” 

Enel clenched his teeth, and groaned, and 
looked desperately about him. 

Godfrey Jannifer stared at him, with undis¬ 
guised contempt. 

“ Your country ! What’s your country, and 
why should you care for one country more than 
another?” he cried, scornfully. 44 But I’ll spare 
your weak nerves the decision. This is my state¬ 
room, and it has means of connection with the 
magazine. I shall lock the door, and at the 
moment you force it, I fire the train I have laid 
ready, and blow us all to destruction. Good-by.” 

He darted into the room, as he spoke, and, 


before Lieut. Junnifer could reach the door, it 
was locked; while from the outer cabin, and 
along the deck, resounded tlie sudden cry 
of “ Fire! fire ! The burning schooner is on us, 
boys!” 

The next moment Lieut. Mason rushed into the 
after cabin, shouting, 

“ Mr. Jannifer! Mr. Jannifer! Oh, here you 
are! The schooner is drifting down upon us, 
sir, and the brig is perfectly unftianagable in the 
present condition of her rigging. The Gadfly is 
making signals of recall, and we have barely 
time to escape.” 

44 Very well, sir. Collect yonr men, put your 
prisoners into the boats, and be ready to shove 
off when I come on deck,” replied his superior, 
with brief authority. 

Then, while Mason hastened back to the deck, 
Jannifer stepped close to the door of the cap¬ 
tain’s state-room, and said, in a low voice, 

“I cannot give you up, Godfrey; but the 
Schooner is drifting down upon this brig, and in 
half an hour more both will be inflames. We 
are leaving the vessel now, and if you choose to 
come with us, come, and give yourself up to Capt. 
Winchester. If you stay here, you go down with 
the ship.” 

The young man’s voice grew strangely hoarse 
and broken, as he pictured the fate of the bro¬ 
ther whom he had loved so well, years before, in 
their lonely and friendless childhood. 

A brief pause ensued, and then came an an¬ 
swering voice, so closely resembling the other, 
that even Ruel started. 

44 You’re a good fellow, Rnel, and I wish there 
was time to turn over a new leaf, but there isn’t. 
Go, and say nothing about me, and good-by, 
Ru!” 

“ Good-by, Godfrey, and God bless and forgive 
us both!” 

The lieutenant, as he said these words, turned 
from the door, with a face pale as ashes, and qyes 
full of tears. 

(to be continued.) 


MY BRIDE. 

BY MATTH IAS BARR. 


Mv bride is a simple maiden, 

And lore la her all—her all; 

Bat better is lore in a garret 
Than hate in a gilded hall. 

And fairer than all the jewels 

That flash on a monarch’s brow— 
Aj! bright aa the stars of heaven 
Are the eyes of thia bride, I trow. 


When sorrows invest my bosom, 

I look in her Smiling face; 

When friend* like the snows have vanished, 
I weep in her wild embrace. 

The beat of her heart is rapture, 

The thrill of her touch divine, 

And Poesy, darling Poesy, 

Is the name of this bride of mine. 
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They stood down by the stone basin. The 
fountain was not playing, but the water trickled, 
with a complaining sound, from the nngry-looking 
old lion’s mouth. The breeze stirred the syca- - 
more branches above their * heads. The last 
glance of sunlight tinged the leaves, and cast a 
faint glow over Madelaine’s face. 

It was a sort of glade, at one extremity of the 
great gardens, not far from the gardener’s cottage, 
though the trees hid the picturesque little dwell¬ 
ing. Before them stretched the long sweep of 
shining flower-beds, parterres, and terraces; 
then a thick belt of shrubberies and elm-trees ; 
then the lofty roofs of the gloomy old mansion, 
where the Stukelys had reigned since the first 
Ralph came over from England, and reared the 
frowning pile; and that had been long enough 
before to make the house ancient even at the 
time of which I write, the year of grace 1790. 

There the two stood, Madelaine Noyse and 
young Robert Stukely, and in a summer-house 
on an eminence near sat old Madam Stukely, 
who glared down upon the pair with angry eyes, 
and a general resemblance in her face to the 
stone lion of the fountain. Not a syllable of the 
conversation between the youthful couple could 
reach her; but for all that she could have told, 
nearly word for word, what was being said. 
Pleading with the girl, w^s he, that young idiot? 
And she pretending to hesitate and be in doubt, 
standing there, like somebody in a play, with one 
hand raised to her cheek and the other flung over 
the edge of the basin within reach of Robert’s; 
andthe bending toward her, with all his soul in 
^ eyes ! The creature knew very well that ho 
would be near when she came out of the cottage, 
and had set the watering-pot to fill at the basin, 
as if thinking of nothing but her flowers and 
their needs. Oh, madam understood ! Asking 
pledges and vows in return for those he offered, 
was he? Marry her the moment he became a 
free man, would he? She need only be patient, 
and brave, and true, till he oame back from this 
journey; that was all, was it? Then nobody 
could stand between them, and the gardeners 
niece should be Lady of Stukely, and reign there 
in place of madam—that was his plan, was it? 

Old Madam tore one of her lace ruffles to tat¬ 
ters in an uncontrollable spasm of rage. But by 


the time it passed, she had jumped at a plan with 
true *feline quickness; and now leaned book in 
her seat, perfectly calm and composed, with 
even a smile on the mouth, which was beautiful 
still, in spite of time and her hardness and pride. 

The jet of water trickled out its slow com¬ 
plaint ; the sycamore-trees whispered in the wind ; 
the dying glow of sunset flung a lost kiss on 
Madelaine’s cheek ; the eager dialogue grew al¬ 
ways more earnest; the lovers more and more 
forgot about the real world, with its trials and 
dangers lying so close to their radiant dream-land. 
Then, suddenly, a voice rang across the musical 
stillness, and brought them back from their en¬ 
chanted realm, old Madam’s voice calling, 

“Robert, Madelaine, children, I say!” 

Both started at the unexpected sound, and 
looked about, uncertain from whence it came. 

“Children, I say,” repeated the voice, and its 
tone was even sweeter and more persuasive than 
at first. 

“ It is Madam calling,” half-whispered Made¬ 
laine, aid a faint tremor of dread trembled 
through her accents, and darkened her eyes. 

“She wants us,” returned Stukely. “We 
must go to her, I suppose. You are not fright¬ 
ened ?” 

“ No, not with you,” she answered, looking 
into his face, to gain courage. “ But what can 
she want? She refused to speak, when she met 
me, this morning.” 

“ Let us go and see. She says ‘ children’— 
that is a good sign, at all events,” said Robert, 
laughing a little. 

He put Madelaine’s arm through his own, and 
drew her on. But before they had taken a dozen 
steps, Madam came out of the summer-house, 
and walked toward them, erect and stately, the 
smile still on her lips, but the murderous light 
^lumbering yet, half hid, in her eyes. 

So the three met; Madelaine somewhat pale, 

: but composed enough; Robert’s glance meeting 
his grandmother’s, stern and defiant. 

“Now don’t stand there looking so like your 
grandfather, who’s dead and gone—heaven have 
mercy on his soul (though I doubt if it will!”) 
cried Madam, cheerfully. “Come up to the 
house, you dreadful Robert, and bring Madelaine 
with you. How do you do, child ? By the way, 

I fancied you looked pale, this morning, when I 
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net you; I saw you, though I pretended not to. 
You know this horrible boy is to go away to¬ 
morrow ? That reminds me 1 I thought 1 for* 

bade your meeting him again-” 

44 It was not her fault,” Robert broke in. 

“ Who said it was ?” demanded Madam, her 
Toice growing still more brisk and cheerful. 44 It 
was yours. I know that well enough, young gen¬ 
tleman. Oh, you Stukelys! Just look at him, 
Maddy, dear; there’s a frown for you ! I told 
you he had the family temper, and could show it 
fast enough, the moment he was crossed in the 
least! But there, enough of this. Give me an 
arm, each of you. The sun is setting, and I shall 
get a famous catarrh, if I stop out any longer.” 

They obeyed her request in silence, and she 
walked on between them, without speaking an¬ 
other word. They turned into a broad alley, 
which led to the house, and mounted the granite 
steps to the collonnade, that extended along the 
principal front of the mansion. In the same si¬ 
lence, Madam conducted them down the grand 
entrance hall, till they reached the library. She 
paused there, took her hand from Robert's arm, 
and motioned him to open the door, then passed 
first into the great, gloomy room. Madelaine felt 
Robert’s touch for an instant upon her waist, and 
the quick caress gave her new strength and 
courage. They followed Madam into the grand 
old chamber. 

She sat down on an arm-chair, like a throne, 
at one end of the apartment. The young couple 
paused at a little distance, and stood regarding 
her, the utter astonishment risible in Madelaine’s 
face reflected in Robert’s, with a certain defiance 
and suspicion added. 

“And now,” said Madam, at last, “since you 
will not let me hare my way, I suppose the only 
thing left is to let you hare yours, prorided you 
ean find out what it is.” 

Madelaine’s face was diridad between wonder 
and gratitude. She looked as if unable to realize 
the reality of what she had heard, and oh, was 
•o beautiful in her confusion ! 

But Robert’s countenance was still grare and 
•tern. 

44 1 don’t know if I understand you, grandmo¬ 
ther,” he said, after an instant’s silence, during 
which Madam had sat regarding him, as if ex¬ 
pecting that he would speak. 14 1 don’t know if 
I understand.” 

Madam’s eyes turned from his face to Made¬ 
leine's, and back again to him, and rested once 
more on the girl; then she let the heary lids droop 
orer the sudden lightning which she felt kindle 
in their depths. 

44 He does not understand!” she said, play- 
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fully. 44 What a stupid boy it is, after all. Ma¬ 
delaine knows already, I’ll be bound! Oh, there 
are things the youngest girl could teach any man, 
in spite of the boasted wisdom of the sex.” 

Robert did not smile. He adored his grand¬ 
mother; but he could not forget all that. Made¬ 
laine had been made to suffer during these past 
days. 

44 Don’t be angry, Robert,” said Madam, and 
her voice was slow and pathetic now ; 44 don’t be 
angry 1 I have been thinking a good deal since 
I quarreled with you, feat night. I could not 
sleep, so I had nothing else to do—thinking— 
thinking! I have remembered that 1 am an old, 
old woman; I cannot expect to stay here much 
longer; but you mustn’t hate me during the time 
I have left. Oh, my boy! my boy! Don’t let 
him be angry with me, Madelaine! Come here 
and kiss me. little girl—show him that., at all 
events, we two do not mean to quarrel.” 

As Madelftiue hurried impulsively forward, 
Madam stretched out her dainty white hand, and 
pulled the blushing creature down on her knees, 
beside the chair. Then she kissed the smooth 
forehead, and let her fingers rest caressingly 
among the soft brown curls. 

44 Tell him we don’t mean to quarrel, Maddy, 
love,” she said. 

44 No, dear madam, no; ipdeed we shall not!” 
cried the girl. 

44 Maybe I have seemed hard and cruel,” con¬ 
tinued Madam ; 44 but you must both forgive me, 
because I meant to do what was right. I did, 
Robert, though you thought it was all obstinacy 
and pride. Suppose I were to die while you are 
gone. I am tough enough, and strong enough; 
but I may die any day, all the same, for I’m an 
old, old woman; you’d be sorry then, boy, and 
it would be too late. Ah, you don’t know what 
it is to be sorry too late!” 

Robert, was also beside her now, close to Made¬ 
laine, both looking up in Madam’s face, and 
speaking incoherent words of love and gratitude. 

* 4 1 am not so black as you thought me, 
said, with a still softer smile. 44 Well, well, youre 
a pair of silly children ; but, oh, me ! it’s nice to 
be young and silly! I was so once, Maddy, ugly, 
and wrinkled, and cold, as I look. I wasn’t too 
well used, Madelaine—they were all against me. 
Fate, my family—all. I wonder I made as good^ 
a woman as I did I I loved one cousin, and they 
married me to another, and poor Robert (I had 
you named after him, boy,) went off to sea. and 
got himself drowned. That’s all my history; no 
matter how others told it, that was the truth.” 

She sat just under the portrait of the dead-and- 
gone Robert, and told this falsehood, just beneath 
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♦he picture of the man whom her treachery had 
driven forth, mad and desperate. There was one 
grain of truth in the whole. She had loved him 
—the one human being except this second Robert 
whom she had ever loved, wife and mother though 
she had been. But she let him go. She found 
that the grandfather had left the vast Stukely 
wealth to the other cousin, and she married that 
cousin secretly, and when the old man was found 
dead in his bed, Robert learned that he was both 
disinherited and betrayed by the woman he had 
worshiped. And of all the world Robert alone 
had grounds to suspect whose hand mixed the 
draught the dead man was believed to have swal¬ 
lowed by accident. But he held his peace, and 
went his way. And still another thing, he loved 
the beautiful woman to the hour of his death; 
and those who survived from the awful ship¬ 
wreck in which he showed so brave and tranquil, 
said that the last words on his lips were a prayer 
for some woman named Constance; and so he 
passed “to where beyond these voices there is 
peace.” 

Perhaps God sends such exceptional natures 
into this world, just to give us poor blind wretches 
a faint conception of what the limitless sweep of 
heavenly forgiveness may mean and comprise. 

“That was the truth,” repeated Madam. “ A 
dull old story, but you both have wit enough to 
understand why I told it,” 

Madeleine was weeping softly; and there were 
tears in Robert’s eyes. Old Madam smiled com¬ 
placently, as a great actress might, who found 
that “her point,” had been successful. 

“And now, to come away down through all 
the years to you two,” said she. “ Robert, you’re 
a rebellious, ungrateful young wretch ! How dare 
you thwart the old woman ? I sent you over to 
England to marry Miss Gray. You neglect your 
opportunities, throw away your chances. Back 
you came, here you find Madelaine grown up, 
more beautiful than she had any business to be. 
What do you mean by it, Miss ? You go and fall 
with her, have the impudence to tell me 
you have loved her ever since you were two ba¬ 
bies, as if you were anything else now! Na¬ 
turally, I fly into a passion, ^ail at you, abuse 
Madelaine, threaten her uncle, though he Is the 
best gardener on this side the ocean.” 

Now she looked straight at Robert, but he did 
not flinch; his face was full enough of pride, but 
it was not the sort that such a tfrrust oould dis¬ 
turb. 

Madam’s eyes wandered away to a portrait, 
hanging at a little distance, that of one Ralph 
Stukely, a second cousin of Robert’s, who had 
been killed iu a duel, years ago. 


“Well, I have changed my mind,” she con¬ 
tinued, slowly, “ or rather it has been changed 
for me.” 

She paused, and bent her head in deep thought, 
while a curious smile played across her lips. 

“Madelaine,” she asked, suddenly, “did you 
ever think it odd, that I should have always 
treated you differently from what your station 
gave you a right to expect? I sent you away to 
be educated and accomplished, you know; in 
fact, did almost as much for you as I could have 
done for my own daughter.” 

“ I only thought of your kindness, dear ma¬ 
dam,” faltered Madelaine. 

“ It was a debt,” Madam said, in alow, hoarse 
voice. “I had only suspicions. I would not 
verify them. Last night I went over all the old 
letters and papers. I never had the courage to 
do it before.” 

Robert was about to interrupt. She put up 
her hand. 

“ Be still,” said she. “ Boy, look at the por¬ 
traits. Who is it that Madelaine is like ?” 

Again her eagle eyes wandered back to Ralph’s 
picture; Robert’s glance followed hers. 

“ Oh, you see it,” said she. “ Do you un¬ 
derstand?” 

Madelaine had turned deathly white. Robert 
rose and passed his arm about her waist, to sup¬ 
port her. 

“ I don’t know what you mean, grandmother,” 
he said, “but you need not tell me now.” 

“I’m old,” she muttered. “I may die to¬ 
night—who knows? I musn’t leave a wrong 
unrighted. I-” 

She shivered, and huddled herself down in 
her chair, looking feeble and ancient; her very 
voice had grown quavering and old. 

“ What was I saying ? Is my mind beginning 
to go ?” she moaned. 

“ Grandmother l” exclaimed Robert, but there 
was no anger in his accents now, nothing but 
terror. 

“ Be still,” she said again. “ A wrong—a 
great wrong! I withdraw my opposition, I bid 
you marry her. I’d curse you if you did not. 
She is the gardener’s niece, if you like. But 
she is Ralph Stukely’s daughter, and her mother 
died of her own shame. Set it right—marry 
her—marry-” 

A low moan interrupted her broken words. It 
came from Madeleine’s lips. The girl had slipped 
from her lover’s clasp, and fallen senseless on 
the floor, her head resting first at Madam’s feet. 

“ You have murdered her!” cried Robert, ve¬ 
hemently. “ Oh, you wicked woman. You-” 

i “I'm old,” whimpered Madam. “It wouldn’t 
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ake much, to kill me. A few harsh words from 
yw would be enough, boy; speak them, if you 
Eke. I had to tell. I meant it for the best. I 
hw you. I’m old—old I” 

She shivered and shook, while Robert raised 
Hvlelaine, calling her name wildly. He was 
ilterly helpless and dazed between fright and 
»sger. And the old lion’s head watched him, 
and the old murderous smile was on the lips still. 

“I love her. She is mine—mine,” cried 
Robert, glaring at Madam, and then frantically 
kissing Madelaine. 44 My wife—my darling!” 

And Madeleine, opening her eyes, was greeted 
fcy those words, and gradually came to herself i 
•gain. 

“ Marry her, in spite of everything, will he?” 
Buttered Madam to herself, looking on. 44 Marry 
her, eh? Not while there's a pine board left to 
sake a coffin of, and a place under ground to 
put it in ! He gets all that from his mother. No 
real Stukely would have held to her after what I 
told him to-night. Not one of them but would 
* sooner have torn his own heart out, if there was 
no other way of getting rid of his love. Just 
like his mother. I’m glad I tormented her. I 
wish I had done more. I wish the young whelp 
had died with her. And I love him, and he’s all I 
have; the last Stukely—the last!” 

II. 

She gathered her heavy dressing-gown closer 
about her, and pulled he* chair up to the fire. 
It was late in May, and the night warm ; but 
Madam shivered as if with a mortal chill. A 
cravon-head of the dead Robert hung over the 
mantel, and looked down at her with its sorrow¬ 
ful, loving eyes. She stretched out her arms 
toward the portrait, and groaned, and prayed, 
tad cursed; but the agony which had lain at 
her heart for so many, many years, and the love 
which had gone with her from girlhood, into her 
prime and on to her old age, did not soften her 
in the least. Beginning away back with her 
first sin, there was nothing she would not have 
done again, had the same motives impelled her. 
She told heiself this, to-night, even while she 
moaned and cried, 41 1 loved you, Robert—I loved 
you!” 

And Madelaine, in her little chamber, down in 
the gardener’s cottage, was keeping vigil, too, 
asking for strength to bear the burden which 
had been cast upon her; thanking God, also, for 
the great happiness vouchsafed her; begging 
that she might not be allowed wickedly to re¬ 
pine, because her father’s sin and her mother’s 
ibame must leave forever a bitter memory and a 
corroding thought underlying her content. 


When Madam would permit her to depart, 
Robert had gone with her to the cottage, and left 
her at the door. Old Prudence, who had taken 
charge of the little house ever since Madelaine 
could remember, was in bed; but Uncle Christo¬ 
pher sat smoking his pipe, over the dying em¬ 
bers of the kitchen-fire. He did not look up, as 
she entered; a morose, sullen, taciturn man, 
who had few sympathies. 

Madelaine walked up to the health, and stood 
near his chair; but he only puffed out a thicker 
cloud of smoke, as if to make a partition be¬ 
tween them. 

41 1 have been up at the house with Madam,” 
she said. 

44 Then there were two of you to hatch mis¬ 
chief, and one woman can do enough in that line 
by herself,” returned Uncle Christopher. 

But Madelaine was not to be rebuffed. She 
wanted to know more about her dead mother. 
Neither he nor Prudence, though that latter per¬ 
sonage was garrulous enough as a rule, had ever 
talked of her. And perhaps now, when Uncle 
Christopher learned that she knew the truth, he 
would come out of his silence. 

44 Madam has told me,’ ’ she said, abruptly. 

44 More fool, Madam,” he replied. 

44 1 mean about—about my mother,” she added. 

44 Then I should think you’d heard enough for 
one night, so you had better go to bed,” he re¬ 
torted. 

44 Won’t you talk to me about her, Uncle Chris¬ 
topher ? I want to know what she was like be¬ 
fore—before that great sorrow came upon her. 
Oh, my mother, my poor mother!” 

She began to cry, but very quietly. 

44 Salt water won’t wash out the past, nor 
blood either,” said Uncle Christopher. 44 Go you 
to bed, you little watering-pot. I’ll not talk, or 
be talked to. Ask me another question, and 
I’ll clear out for good and all. What were mos¬ 
quitoes and women made for, I wonder ? Now 

go” 

So Madelaine went away to her chamber, car¬ 
rying both her grief and her joy, as an offering 
in her prayers; and thus both became sanctified 
; and holy. 

i Robert Stukely did not set out at once upon 
[ his journey; he claimed three days grace; and 
Madam was too wise to offer any opposition. 
Then Madelaine was ill for a little season, so 
that, altogether, June had come before he de¬ 
parted. 

Journeys were not easy of accomplishment in 
those days, and Robert’s expedition was long 
and arduous, taking him away off into the heart 
of the most northern of * hat Sad been the 
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French colonies. It arose out of some interests I 
connected with the well-being of his mother’s 
only surviving relatives, so that he considered 
his personal supervision a duty, though the de¬ 
tails have nothing to do with my narrative. 

Almost four months elapsed before Stukely 
Manor ngain greeted his eyes. Once, during 
that time, he had received news from home, let- ;j 
ters both from Madelaine and old Madam. Made- ; 
laine was full of hope and content, and wrote 
that Madam was so loving and kind to her that 
she could have courage to bear the dreary weeks 
of waiting. 

It was toward the close of a day, late in Sep¬ 
tember, that Robert Stukely rode up the long 
avenue, to his own mansion; really and truly 
his own now, for the term of his tutelage, which 
had continued several years beyond his legal ma¬ 
jority, had terminated during his absence; and 
old Madam’s imperious sway was ended, save so 
far as might regard her personal influence over ; 
her grandson. 

Straight on to the house he rode, resisting the 
impulse which would have induced him to turn 
aside to the cottage. Some one of the servants 
caught sight of him, and a shout of joyful greet¬ 
ing rose, which reached old Madam, where she 
sat in the library, looking as stately and proud as 
ever, just in front of the portrait of thedead-and- 
gone Robert, whom she had loved so dearly, and 
had so ruthlessly betrayed. 

“ Is all well?” called the young master, as he 
flung himself from his horse. “Where is Ma¬ 
dam ?” 

Not waiting for answers, he hurried down the 
hall to the library, for Madam’s habits resembled 
the laws of the Medes and the Persians in their 
fixedness, and he had no need to ask where he 
should find her. 

He opened the door. Madam started up with 
a shriek; shrank back, putting her hands be¬ 
fore her face; then threw herself into his arms, 
crying, 

“ Oh, my boy! my boy! I sent Jarvis to meet 
you. If I could have died instead of her. I’m 
old—old. Oh, my Maddy ! my Maddy 1” 

Net a doubt or fear had once beset him, during 
all that weary term of absence; not a premoni¬ 
tion of calamity had stirred his soul; and now 
the blow fell. 

He pushed Madam away, and staggered back 
into a chair, looking like the ghost of the man 
who had ridden up to the bouse a mpment before. 
He was as much changed 9 s if crossing the 
threshold of that room had been the entrance 
into Hades 1 

“I didn’t hear I” he groaned, incoherently. 


“It can’t be. I didn’t hear! Speak to me a 
grandmother, for God’s sake! I-” 

He could utter no other pleading; but Madam 
had no need of words to reply ; her looks of an¬ 
guish, her uplifted arms, her inarticulate moans 
told the whole. 

Madelaine had been buried the week previous, 
out in the old grave-yard, thad lay between the 
village church and the Manor House. 

There was very little to learu. Uncle Chris¬ 
topher had disappeared the day of the funeral. 
Madelaine had never seemed well to Madam, 
since that day in the library. It was one even¬ 
ing, when Christopher came to tell her the girl 
was ill; Prudence gone away on a visit to some 
relatives for the first time within anybody’s re¬ 
collection ; the doctor absent. Madam went 
down to the cottage herself, armed with her box 
of medicines, for she had a gift where illness was 
concerned. It seemed to her heart disease; she 
had once or twice fancied that Madelaine was 
threatened with such symptoms. She gave cer¬ 
tain narcotics, which afforded relief, and meant 
in the morning to send to New York for the most 
famous physician the city contained. She had 
slept herself at the cottage. But when morning 
came, there was nothing more to be done. Made¬ 
laine had died in the night. 

“Neither able to die nor go mad!” Robert 
said the words over and over to himself, ap he 
wandered up and down the great house, and in 
and out of the cottage where Prudence sat, aged 
and stupefied by her sorrow. There was the 
room in which Madelaine had worked and read ; 
the flowers she hod loved, still blooming on the 
window-sill; the bird she had tended, singing 
blithely in his cage; the autumn wind stealing in 
at the casement, heavy with the scept of the late 
flowers ; the sun shining; the blue arch of heaven, 
stretching above, and blessed saints and angels 
beyond its sweep; and he away down in the dark, 
neither able to die nor to go mad! 

At last lie could endure it no longer. The very 
sight of Stukely Manor became hateful to him. 

; He left everything, suddenly, and sailed for 
:■ Europe. 


A quaint old Belgian town, with a great, dull 
square iu the midst, and a fountain in the centre 
of that square, where women in tall white caps 
and clattering sabots, washed their lettuces, and 
chattered in an uncouth patois. On onfe side was 
a gray, mediaeval church, and close beside it a 

I grim, dark convent, with grated windows. This 
convent turned its back on the square, and had 
an entrance in a narrow street behind, which led 
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iato other narrow streets, each pared with heart¬ 
less stones, and leading away up a steep hill. 

This was where Robert Stukely found himself, 
after a year of pilgrimage. Why he came he 
oould not hare told, nor why he remained. Out¬ 
wardly, he had become a cold, silent, self-centred 
man, without seeking or avoiding society; ready 
always to aid sorrow or affliction; but so shut 
out from all community of hopes or interests 
with ordinary humanity, that he was almost as 
mueh alone, as if he had been flung bodily into 
the darkness of a chaotic world, peopled only by 
phantoms and his own misery. 

A month passed, and its close found him so¬ 
journing still in the dull Flemish town. 

One day, as he was returning from a long ram¬ 
ble among the hills, he strolled into a little Lu- ] 
theran chapel outside the walls. The old Sacris- < 
tan pounced upon him, eager to earn a few sous, j 
tad muttering, in his almost unintelligible dia- ; 
led, something about wonderful things which the ; 
stranger ooght to see, dragged him forth by a; 
side-door, and landed him in the midst of a ceme : 
terv. 

Robert was hurrying away, when his foot 
struck against a mound; he stumbled and fell; 
as be raised himself, his glance caught the in¬ 
scription upon the slab, at the head of the grave. 
He read. 

Here lies the body of 
Christopher Notse, 

Born in Scotland in the year 1729. 

Died at Beaulieu July 7th , 1791. 

Thus much, in addition, he learned from the 
Lutheran clergyman. Uncle Christopher had 
eome thither during the previous winter, and the 
people with whom he lodged were known to the 
pastor. Noyse had been ailing from the first, 
was gloomy and taciturn, seeming to the minister 
a man oppressed by some heavy secret. One 
summer morning he was found dead in his room; 
from heart-disease, the physicians said. There 
were no papers of consequence found among his 
effects, beyond a certificate of his birth, and docu¬ 
ments relating to certain sums of monpy invested 
in English funds. 

A week later, arrived the festival of some saint, 
whose memory was much venerated in those parts. 
The convent church was gorgeous with flowera 
and lights, and was filled with a kneeling crowd, 
while the voices of the nuns, hidden behind he 
grating of their gallery, floated through the 
vaulted aisles, like echoes of angel music ring¬ 
ing down from a higher sphere. 

Robert Stukely had gone to the festival, but 
soon grew weary of the lengthened ceremonial, 
and noticing that a door, half concealed by a 


great pillar, stood jyar, he passed out, and found 
himself in a square court, three sides of which 
were formed by the dark walls of the convent. 

The place looked still and peaceful. No sound 
could be heard, but the cooing of a flock of 
pigeons on a low roof, and the faint swell of the 
organ from the church. Away in the farthest 
angle, a lay sister sat knitting in the sun, uncon¬ 
sciously making a picture of herself, as she dozed 
over her task. 

Robert suddenly remembered a famous paint¬ 
ing, which hung in one of the convent chapels, 
apd was shown to strangers occasionally, by. 
special permission; and that permission he had 
in his pocket, along with a wondrously polite 
letter from some high dignitary of the church, 
whose acquaintance he had formed at Brussels. 

The young man crossed to the corner, where the 
lay sister, sat and she, abruptly roused from her 
tranquil nap, opened wide eyes of astonishment 
at his approach. He proffered his request, and 
showed the bishop’s letter. But the nun shook 
her head. It was a fast day, she reminded him; 
monsieur must come again. 

Naturally, now that it was not easy to do, he 
; felt exceedingly anxious to see the picture at 
once; and presently, the nun discovered that 
English was his native tongue, and she burst into 
it with great volubility, proving to be an Irish 
woman who had lived from girlhood to middle 
age in the old Belgian convent. Between her 
satisfaction at hearing her own language spoken, 
and the courage she derived from a shining gold 
piece, which he slipped into her hand, Sister 
Ursula’s scruples gave way. “The Mother Su¬ 
perior and her whole flock were in the church,” 
she said, “and would remain there for a long 
time yet; if the young gentleman would content 
himself with a brief look, the visit might be man¬ 
aged.” 

She led him in, accordingly, through long dark 
corridors, whose stone flags echoed strangely be- 
'catli their tread, talking all the while as fast as 
if she were trying to indemnify herself for the 
years of enforced silence, till at last they reached 
the chapel. 

A curtain hung before the chancel-screen ; the 
sister drew it aside; then uttered a cry of dis¬ 
may. A womap, in the dress of a novice, was 
kneeling at the altar. 

“Come away 1” cried the nun. “The Virgin 
’ help me! I forgot 1 It is the English girl. She 
is doing penance. For the love of the saints, 
come away I” 

But the novice had risen. She had turned to¬ 
ward them. For an instant, Robert Stukely be¬ 
lieved that he was dead, or that he had met a 
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ghost. For the face he saw was the face of his 
lost Madeleine, and the voice that, at sight of his, 
called his name, was Madeleine’s own ! 

It would be full two hours before the services 
in the church would end. There was ample time 
for Stukely’s quick wits to form and carry out a 
plan of escape. Old Ursula, the lay sister, had 
never been a willing nun, and the thought of 
freedom was very sweet to her. 

She came back from her fright, understood the 
whole matter, in lees time than any creature but 
an Irish woman could have done, and was ready 
and willing to act. 

At this moment, escape was simple, easy even, 
so far as getting out of their prison was concern¬ 
ed. Ursula had the keys of the presses, in which 
the wardrobes of the boarders, in the school at¬ 
tached to the convent, were kept, garments which 
would not even be looked for until with the com¬ 
ing of vacation they should be needed. 

It was not an hour later, that two veiled women 
passed, unnoticed, through the crowd of worship¬ 
ers in the church, went out by the great doors, 
and entered a carriage which stood waiting on 
the opposite side of the square. 

Away across Belgium, swift almost as the wind. 
In a few hours the sea was reached, traversed, 
and their feet were on English soil, before either 
of the three fugitives could realize that the flight 
was real. 

Meantime, this was all that Madelaine could 
reveal, in regard to the mystery which had en¬ 
shrouded her so long. 

She remembered waking in the night , and find¬ 
ing Madam and Unde Christopher beside her bed. 
She was told that she 1 1 been very ill, and that 
she must neither talk nor stir. She recollected a 
strange odor in the room, and that she began to 
feel dizzy. She tried to speak, and then to lift 
her hand, but either was impossible. The two 
figures, she was mechanically watching, seemed 
to float away into the distance; a white mi9t 
appeared to gather all about her; a sound filled 
her ears, like the deafening boom of a mighty 
bell; then she knew nothing more. 

Madelaine was on the ocean when conscious¬ 
ness returned. Uncle Christopher sat by her 
berth. He treated her kindly enough, but she 
could gain no explanation. All he said was, ** If 
you refuse to do exactly as I bid, you will be the 
cause of my death. Even in Europe, I shall not 
be safe! Safe ? Why. I shall hardly be that in 
my grave, if I fail in what I have to do.” 

But even if this appeal had produced no effect 
on Madelaine, she found, long before the weary 
weeks which the voyage consumed were over, 
that she could hope for no human aid. She was 


believed mad by the captain and crew ; believed 
mad by all who came near her, during the jour¬ 
ney which succeeded their landing; her uncle 
told everybody she was mad, and everybody be¬ 
lieved him. 

She had been taken to the convent, and forced 
to assume the novice’s dress. Once Uncle Chris¬ 
topher paid her a visit, but oil her prayers were 
unavailing. She only received for answer, 

“ You are safe here, anyway; you might have 
been worse off, had you been left to your own de¬ 
vices; remember your mother, and be content 
that you can save your soul. I’ll leave it all 
written ; let me alone. I can’t die yet—I can’t 
die yet.” 

Death came so suddenly, that the old man had 
no time to leave the promised record. Nor into 
whosoever’s hands his secret might have fallen, 
could it have served any purpose; for in those 
days no law was strong enough to open a cloisior- 
door, when it had once closed between a captive 
and the outer world. 

IV. 

Old Madam sat in her spacious library. It 
was evening. She sat in the light of the great 
chandeliers, arrayed in rich velvet and costly 
lace, glittering with all the Stukely diamonds, 
brought out of their hiding-place for the first time 
in years. 

She was awaiting Robert Stukely and his wife. 
Her grandson had written to her, by a ship 
which left England, a fortnight before they were 
ready to sail. News had this day reached Ma¬ 
dam that the vessel which was bearing them home 
had been signalled, and that they would arrive 
at the Manor to-night. 

Old Hobart stood on the wharf, when the ship 
landed, and the letter which he placed in Robert’s 
hands was, to the young man’s surprise, full 
of congratulation and welcome. 

“ I had not hoped for this,” he said to Made¬ 
laine. “ But she gives us her blessing. She says 
she loves * < both. We shall, at last, be happy.” 

Madam had written a long letter of explana¬ 
tion, which Robert and Madelaine reawl together. 
So far as the terrible mystery went, Madam said 
she could not repeat what she had at first told 
her grandson. She had been sent for to the cot¬ 
tage, in the middle of the night; had seen Made¬ 
laine very ill. When she woke in the morning, 
Christopher told her that the girl was dead. She 
had gone home at once; had kept her bed for 
days. Her servants and several of the village 
people had attended the funeral. No suspicion, 
Madam added, had ever crossed her mind. Why 
should there? She could only account for the 
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terrible act by one hypothesis; Christopher had 
not believed that Robert Stukely would ever make 
the gardener’s niece his wife, and had deter¬ 
mined, at all hazards, to snatch her from the fate 
which had befallen his unhappy sister! Hence 
he had pretended she had died. 

•* We have been unjust to her,” said Robert. 

The sound of carriage wheels reached Madam 
as she sat in the library; hurried steps along the 
corridor were heard; the door opened; the young 
pair were in her arms, and she was crying, 

“My children! My children! At last! At 
last!” 

When they could at length get down to the 
level of commonplaces, Madam was full of tender, 
hospitable cares. But they had dined, they said, 
upon the road. 

“Then Madeleine shall have some tea,” Ma¬ 
dam said. “Child, you remember my tea? It 
used to be your holiday treat when you were a 
little thing. Ah, come and kiss me again, that I 
may be sure it is real! My children ! my chil¬ 
dren ! I don’t dare to talk—I don’t dare to 
think. I might die of joy! I am old—old !” 

But before they had the tea, she must see and 
thank the good Ursula, to whom they owed so 
much. Then she would have Robert show Made- 
lame h6r rooms, and Madelaine must gratify 
grandmamma’s whim, and come down dressed in 
white, that she might indeed look like a bride. 

Twice as they reached the door she called them 
back. 

“ Only to be sure that it is real,” she said. 
“Now let me rest a little. I might die of joy ! 
I am so old—so old!” 

They left her, and presently Madam rang the 
silver bell on the table before her, and at her bid¬ 
ding the butler brought the famous tea-service, 
which one of the former Stukelys had caused to 
be manufactured for his new wife, marvelous sea- 
tinted china, and painted on each cup a lion’s 
head, holding open red, hungry-looking jaws, 
with fierce eyes, which made one think of Ma¬ 
dam’s own. 

Madam was alone again, sitting by the table, 
her head resting upon her hand. Suddenly the 
bronze kettle on the hearth began to bubble and 
talk gayly, as if to have its part in the general 
rejoicing. Madam started, os though it had 
been a living voice, then laughed aloud. 

She arranged the service upon the silver salver; 
took from her bosom a tiny scent-bottle; opened 
it, shook two drops of a colorless liquid into one 
of the cups, and then laughed again. 

“ I am old, old,” she muttered, “ but Fate has 
never beaten me yet; and it shall not now. 
Ralph Stukely’s daughter shall never take my 


place. Of all human beings he was the one I 
hated most. I’ll have my vengeance here, and 
take my hatred on into eternity. The gardener’s 
niece ! There’s not a stain along the whole line. 
I’ll not have her baby-face bring one now.” 

Another moment, and the husband and wife 
were in the room once more, Madelaine robed in 
white, as Madam had desired. 

Robert brought the kettle from the hearth, 
and Madam made the tea, in the dainty fashion 
in which she did all things; the priceless dia¬ 
monds that decked her fingers and wrists gleam¬ 
ing in the lamp-light, till her white hands looked 
as if ringed with flame. 

She filled the three caps. The one intended 
for Madelaine was set in the middle. She was 
about to offer it, when some hasty movement dis¬ 
lodged the little bottle from her dress, and it fell 
to the ground. She said to Robert, 

“ It is only my scent-bottle, j ust here by my 
foot. Don’t stir; I’m always in agony lest some 
accident should befall my precious china—yours, 
now, Madelaine, child.” 

Madam stooped to recover the flacon . As she 
did so, Robert mechanically put out his hand 
and set the cup nearest him before Madelaine; 
in the same unconscious way pushing the middle 
cup, into which Madam had poured the liquid, 
down to the place before occupied by the one 
he handed his wife. 

Madam found her flaton. She glanoed at the 
table. Madelaine was sipping her tea. With* 
his own hand (this was Madam’s thought,) Robert 
had dealt the blow. He had given his wife the 
poisoned cup. 

“ Now I shall drink my tea,” said Madam, 
and took one of the remaining cups, that which 
held death. “ This is your cup,” and she handed 
the other to Robert, who took it, kissing her 
hand as he did so; for he believed implicitly the 
tale she had told in her letter, in regard to Uncle 
Christopher, and had no suspicion now of her guilt. 

There they sat, talking gayly ; Madam listen¬ 
ing with interest to Robert’s account of the home¬ 
ward voyage, though she kept her eyes fixed on 
Madelaine’s face. 

Suddenly she put her hand to her heart, and 
a gray pallor settled over her features. 

“ You are ill!” exclaimed Madelaine. 

Madam looked at her, and smiled, while an 
awful expression, made up of rage and pain, 
dilated her eyes. 

“ What is it, grandmother ?” asked Robert. 

Her gaze wandered to him, and then went 
back to Madelaine. 

“ It is nothing,* v she answered. “ Too much 
joy—only Call Elsie; I must go to bed.” 
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Smiling still, she waited until her woman 
came, spoke pleasant words of good-night, and 
went her way. 

“ Go out,” she said to the attendant, when 
they reached her chamber. 

She sat down, alone, in the silence. The face 
of the dead-and-gone Robert gazed at her from 
the mantel. 

She writhed and shook in mortal agony, but 
not a moan escaped her lips. With a last power¬ 
ful effort she took the little bottle from her 
bosom, threw it into the fire, and heaped the 
coals above it, then sank into her chair again. 

“ Did you hinder me, Robert?” she asked, 
raising her eyes to the picture. “Well, Fate 
lias beaten me at last, but I don't yield. I’ll 
battle beyond the grave. So near, and yet to 
fail! The first plan seemed so certain—who 
would have dreamed that he could find her in 
that living tomb!’* 

She crouched lower in her chair, as a fresh spasm 
of pain shook her from head to foot. Her wild eyes 
wandered about, trying to pierce the shadows. 


“ Is it you, come at last, Robert?” she said, 
aloud. “ Is the old man Stukely there ? Chris¬ 
topher believed that it was he who poisoned the 
old man by mistake; that was the way I kept 
my power over him. I told him he should hang, 
long ago as it all happened, if he did not take 
the girl away.” 

She was quiet for a little, then a low groan 
broke from her. “ Why have they put the lights 
out ?” she gasped. “It is cold—cold l What is 
that road, yonder ? Must I go ? Not that way— 
not that 1 Robert—Robert. Oh-” 

Another groan, and all was still. 

When Elsie entered the chamber, the next 
morning, her shrieks roused the whole house¬ 
hold. 

There Madam sat, in the light of the failing 
lamps, dressed yet in her velvet and jewels; her 
white hands clutching the arms of her chair; 
her glazed eyes staring up at the portrait of the 
man she had loved; but her soul had gone to its 
“own place,” and her secret had perished with 
her. She had kept it Evem Unto Death. 


TIIREE SCENES. 

BY CARRIE F. WHEELER. 


The irlld, bright hair of th« morning streamed, 
From tinder the dusky hood of night; 

On tho gleaming sand a young man stood, 

By the glittering sea-waves flashing bright. 

The tide came steadily creeping in— 

Came Bteadily tramping over the sand; 

And over the glimmering, purple tea, 

A ship sailed from the land. 

It was golden noon, and an older man, 

By the glistening sea-waves stood alone, 

At the turn of tho tide; ’twas ebbing out. 

With a restless, angry shuddering moan, 


He looked away o’er the wrinkled waves. 

For a beautiful ship, with wings of white; 

The sea went up, the sky came down, 

And never a ship in sight. 

The new moon launched her pearly boat, 

From the edge of the twilight's silver shore. 

And the dusky banners of night blew out 
O'er the glow of the sunset’s crimson door. 

An old man lay, with streaming hair, 

When the tide forever had left the strand; 

Tho wreck of a ship came drifting in, 

And lay on the shining sand. 


LOVE SONG. 


BT ITTA NELSON. 


Liad mo, darling, I will follow, 
Whatsoe’r the path you take; 

Be it through the darkened hollow, 

Or among the tangled brake, 

'Where tho spider hangs her curtain, 
And the wild bird builds her nest; 

I will follow, sure and certain, 

If my hand in yours is pres’t 

Lead mo, darling, I will follow, 
Through the desert, bare and brown; 

Up the heights, swift as the swallow, 
There to pluck leaves for thy crown. 


I will go through dark recesses, 
■Where the laurel branches twine, 
Feasting on thy sweet caresses, 

If yon clasp my hand in thine. 


Clasp my hand then close, my dearest, 
Lead me in life’s choicest ways, 

So the snn of truth may brighten. 

All our glad, on-coming days. 

In my heart, lo! I have throned you. 
There to reign, my king of men: 

And with truest love have crowned you. 
Purer than earth’s choicest gem. 
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THE DESERTED WIVES. 


BT MARIETTA HOLLBT. 


In the smmll village of Atholton, that nestled at 
the foot of a northern mountain, there were two 
men who had deserted their wires—John Ford, 
and Newell Foster. And yet the Tillage paper, 
the Weekly Enlightener, which paused in its glo¬ 
rious career of enlightening the darkness of the 
world, to condemn, as a righteous paper should, 
the crime of John Ford, in fact devoted a column 
and a half to very large-worded editorial denun¬ 
ciation of him, said not a word about Foster. 

Sympathy without stint or measure, and a few 
dollars in money, were given to Mrs. Ford, but 
not a pitying glance was bent on Mrs. Foster. 
And yet I think her condition incomparably the 
worse of the two; for when John Ford deserted 
hia wife he took his body along, while Foster left 
kis at home for his wife to care for, to supply its 
needs, to be a constant anguish to her, remind¬ 
ing her every moment of the bright days before 
he had deserted her. 

Some people have a wrong impression, I think, 
in regard to these things. They think it is neces¬ 
sary for a man to run away in order to desert 
his wife. I do not. Newell Foster had left his 
wife, just a 0 truly as if he had betaken himself to 
Australia, or Ethiopia, or where not; and she 
was just as truly a forlorn, desolate, broken¬ 
hearted woman, as if she were outwardly, as she 
was in the sight of God, alone. 

Mrs. Foster knew this. Ah, yes 1 "Let her mid¬ 
night tears bear witness to the truth. 

John Ford and his wife had a terrible quarrel 
before he ran away: lawyers, and a few meddle¬ 
some neighbors helping the matter along. Mr. 
Foster and his wife had had no quarrel. No 
officious friend had told Mrs. Foster that they 
“ wouldn't stand it so," and 44 to stand up for 
her rights,” for Mrs. Foster never oomplaiued; 
and as for rights, I don’t think Mrs. Foster 
thought she had any, at least she did not, after 
she had been married a few years. In the case 
of Ford, a woman was connected ; a wojnan whose 
mission in the world seemed to be to prove how 
low a soul may piunge into the depths of degra¬ 
dation, and how many weak souls she can carry 
downward with her. Newell Foster had been 
true to the letter of his marriage vows. Since 
be had stood at the altar, ten years before, with the 
one woman he had chosen out of the world, he had 
'‘forsaken all others” as he promised theu to do. 


What then had brought this state of things to 
pass with Mr. and Mrs. Foster? Well, I think 
Foster was disappointed in his wife. He thought 
he was marrying au heiress; not that he married 
her entirely for her wealth; she had plenty of 
other attractions for him in those far-off days of 
their courtship. But Mr. Foster was a shrewd, 
keen, business man, who looked out for the main 
chance; and it was unpleasant to him, to say the 
least, that his respected father-in-law failed, 
during the first year of their marriage: failed, and 
hid himself from his hungry creditors in the 
grave, leaving his only child no heritage but a 
dishonored name. This was one thing. And, 
for another, she hod borne him no children. 
And then she disappointed him in many ways. 
Her health was not good. She had been a very 
bright and blooming girl, when he married her; 
but ten years of married life, with Newell Foster 
for a husband, had very thoroughly weeded the 
roses out of her cheeks, and the brightness and 
elasticity out of her spirits. She was now a pale, 
spiritless household drudge, still worshiping, un- 
happily, the man who had taken her from her 
happy, girlhood home, and then deserted her. 
It was this love that still remained so warm and 
true in her heart that mode the very sting of 
her grief. If she could have been so indignant 
with him that she could have resented in spirit 
the constant slights he put upon her, the daily 
humiliation of his indifference, the harsh words 
and looks, the hardships of labor and endurance, 
she could have borne it better. But she loved 
him, and love always makes a woman a slave. A 
slavery sweeter than freedom, as many a happy 
heart will testify, when the love is mutual, and 
tender, and generous. But in the case of Mrs. 
Foster, it was a failure so far as happiness was 
concerned. 

Mrs. Ford’s husband had left her with six 
little children, needy and destitute. There were 
plenty among those who had known her in more 
prosperous days, to recommend the Orphan Asy¬ 
lum, or the Poor House. But there was one pale 
woman, who opened her arms, longing to clasp 
the weakest and youngest, and most helpless, in 
them. Foster did not object when his wife pro¬ 
posed to adopt little Winnie Ford for their own 
child. Of course, his wife would take the care 

of it. He would havqfa separate room during 
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its babyhood; he couldn’t be disturbed. But 
the child was sweet and wonderfully bright- 
looking. She might grow up to be an honor to 
him, and he would never have any children of 
his own. 

So little Winnie Ford Foster came to live with 
them, and the mother-love, that had never been 
satisfied, found expression. No mother could be 
tenderer in care and watching to her own child,* 
than was Mrs. Foster to the little one Providence 
had thus given to her arms. It was, perhaps, 
two years after this, for Winnie was a most beau¬ 
tiful and engaging child, just running around 
and beginning to say a few words, when Mr. 
Foster resolved to emigrate to California. ( He 
thought he could do better there. Of course, his 
wife made no objections to anything he proposed ; 
if she had, it would not have changed matters at 
all. So one September day they set out, poor 
Mrs. Ford, who was having a hard time to keep 
her children’s bodies and souls together, drop¬ 
ping many tears on Winnie’s little fair face. 

Arrived at their destination, Mr. Foster did 
do well; he made more money in a year and a 
half, than he had ever made in his life before. 
And, of course, he was not satisfied, and wanted 
to make more, so he bought a claim, hired a gang 
of miners, and proceeded to the distant canyon 
where his claim was situated. 

Mrs. Foster was beginning to like the mild cli¬ 
mate of San Francisco. She hod formed some 
pleasant acquaintances amongst certain people, 
who, like them, had emigrated hither, and her 
comparative freedom from labor had given back 
to her a portion of her lost health. She dreaded 
inexpressibly the new wrild home amongst the 
mountains: the lonely life, with only rough 
miners for associates; and the hard labor that 
must be her portion. Mr. Foster was abundantly 
able to hire servants to do the cooking for his 
men, but I don’t think the idea that he could do 
so had ever entered his brain. He was so accus¬ 
tomed to the services of his legally bound hand¬ 
maiden, that, to do the man justice, I certainly 
do not think the thought occurred to him, that 
he could employ another to relieve her. 

Early in May they were established in their 
new home, Mr. Foster’s healthy, handsome coun¬ 
tenance beaming with content, as he overlooked 
the labor of his men, for his venture was proving 
more successful than he had dared to hope for. 
Mrs. Foster’s face looked more faded and worn 
than ever, for she had no gratified ambition to 
inspirit her. Greater wealth would not affect 
any favorable change in her circumstances, judg¬ 
ing from the past. And poor, patient, weary eyes, 
looking into frying-pan and gridiron, and sul¬ 


try oven interiors, they had no time to look aw ay 
from the poverty of her surroundings indoors, to 
tho glory of the mountains, the glory of the 
forests, the glory of the waters; for it was on 
the bank of a rushing torrent that their shanty 
was situated. 

The rough board walls of her cabin kept the 
glory and the sunshine from the tired eyes, ns 
palace walls have sometimes done when sick 
hearts have languished within them. 

But little Winnie was happy. Her child eyes, 
so new to all the world, found unending delight 
in all the wonderful, beautiftil things about her. 
She was the one ray of sunshine in Mrs. Foster's 
toilsome, loneless life. Mr. Foster was proud of 
his little daughter,” as he called her, and 
thought of her. Her exceeding beauty and intel¬ 
ligence gratified his ambition, and gave him hopes 
of a brilliant future for her. And, to do him 
justice, he was a great lover of children, and the 
disappointment of not having any of'his own, had 
been very hard for him to bear. They all loved 
her, and, in fact, it would be very difficult to help 
loving little Winnie Foster. Her face was sweet 
as an apple-blossom; just such a healthy, cheerful 
beauty, too; none of your delicate, wax-like, hot¬ 
house blossoming in her round, rosy little face. 
Her hair hung around her brow and cheeks, 
like wavy masses of spun gold; and her eyes 
were like the blue gentians on the dear northern 
hill-sides that Mrs. Foster remembered so well. 

All day long, that little golden head could be 
seen flitting about the cabin. The miners grew 
to love it, hold it in a tender, sacred reverence, 
as they did the memories of their own little ones 
far away. But, above all, there was one man 
amongst them, whose love for her knew no 
bounds. This was a man, with wild, uncouth 
locks, and face nearly covered with a beard of 
patriarchal growth; his face was rendered more 
forbidden, too, by a long scar, newly healed, that 
cut across the forehead and one cheek. 

This man, who had been hired by Mr, Foster 
after they had nearly reached their destination, 
was a stranger to all; but Mr. and Mrs. Foster 
were often puzzled by a curious resemblance, in 
the dark eyes, to some one they had once seen. He 
was faithful to his work, and to his employer’s 
interests; but he was not a favorite with the men. 

He was too reticent—surly, they called it; and 
as he seemed to wish to have nothing to do with 
them, they looked upon him with consequent dis¬ 
trust and dislike. 

But Winnie loved him. His rough, scarred 
face was beautiful to her, for it alwnys wore 
a smile for her. He was never too tired to tell 
her the long stories she demanded of him. 
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He gloried in the joyful ignominy of being her 
horse, her dog, her elephant, or whatever other 
animal her capricious fancy might dictate. She 
rode in triumphant security on his shoulder, 
queenly mistress of these refractory animals, her ; 
small, white hands clasped about his neck. To 
thus bear her up the hill to the cabin, prancing 
heavily, if he were a horse, or with long, un-: 
wieldy strides, if he were her camel, was to Jake 
Wilder sufficient reward for the labors of the 
d*y. 

It was one lovely morning in August, that she 
appeared at his side, as he was rocking his ! 
rough cradle, seeking for golden reward. 

“ Dake, what o’o doonin’ ?” 

He left off his work at once, to tell her what 
he was doing; told her with a kiss on the little, 
fresh, eager face. He was glad to think of this 
afterward; glad to think that he stopped his 
work for a moment-, wiped his hands on his 
eoarse miner garb, and lifted her up in his 
brawny arms for one of the flying leaps through 
the air, that she relished so well. He was obliged 
to go up the hill, then, to the cabin, and she at 
once proposed that he Bhould go as “ her el’fant.” 
He consented, with great readiness and delight, 
and placing her Non his shoulder, he pranced 
solemnly up the hill, like a good-humored ele¬ 
phant bearing a fairy princess, went in his best 
“el’fant” tread, slower and more majestic than 
his gait when he was a horse. 

At the cabin-door he set her down with an¬ 
other kiss, and she looked up in bis face with 
her trusting, child-eyes, and patted his rough 
cheeks tenderly, and said, 

“I love you, Dake; you’r dood; you’r my 
dood old Dake.” 

In a few minutes she was at her mother’s 
side. 

“ What o’o doonin’, mama?” 

This was a great habit of tbe little maiden, 
asking every one what they were doing. Every¬ 
thing was so new to her; she had so many things 
to learn; people were doing such strange things 
all the time. Everything was strange to her; 
she most be constantly asking, in order to find 
out things, 

“What am I doing? I am working my life 
away ; I am killing myself.” 

And poor, despairing, hard-worked Mrs. Fos- 
ster dropped her rolling-pin in the bread-tray, 
and sunk down in a chair. 

Mrs. Foster was not pale this morning; her 
cheeks were flushed with a deep red hue, and 
her eyes shone with a strange, unnatural bril¬ 
liancy. She had a terrible headache, was nervous, 
so she thought; all the morning her life, so tire¬ 


some, so bare, had been confronting her. Her 
husband had been unusually cold and stern to 
her, too. Winnie looked up into her mother’s 
despairing, passion-worked face, with innocent, 
frightened eyes, and pretty soon her pretty lips 
began to quiver. Seeing this, Mrs. Foster caught 
her to her breast. 

“ Oh, my darling, if it were not for you, I 
would wish to die! Nobody loves me but you. 
Nobody would care if I did die. But- you would 
miss me, wouldn’t you, my precious?” 

“ Papa would cry, too,” said little Winnie, with 
an effort at childish comfort. 

“ No, papa wouldn’t care. Papa don’t love 
me,” cried the poor woman, bursting into tears, 
for she was unstrung by the near approach of the 
terrible sickness of which she was as yet un¬ 
aware. 

“ Winnie loves mamma. Winnie will be dood 
dirl all day, two—four—nine days.” 

Had her scant knowledge of arithmetic enabled 
her promise to extend to a longer date, it would 
most assuredly have done so, so wrung and 
troubled was her childish heart at the unusual 
spectacle of her mother’s tears. 

Seeing the trouble on the baby face, and the 
grieved quiver in the childish voice, Mrs. Foster 
made a great effort to calm herself. And soon 
the little cabin was as quiet, to outward appear¬ 
ance, as if no gust of stormy passion had so 
lately swept through it. 

Mrs. Foster braced her fainting form to go on 
with her preparation for dinner; and "Winnie, 
soon as light-hearted os before, flitted about as 
usual. 

Mr. Foster was sitting on a bench, at some 
distance from the cabin, looking at some new 
specimens of ore one of his men had recently 
discovered. It was richer than had ever been 
taken before from his mines, and lie was sitting, 
lost in golden visions, with his sombrero drawn 
down over his handsome, blonde face. 

“ What o’o doonin* papa?” 

So absorbed was Mr. Foster in his golden 
dreamings, that, as he was Borry to remember 
afterward, he did not respond to her childish 
question, till after it was three or four times re¬ 
peated, and then he bade her “run away, he was 
busy.” But little Winnie had something upon 
her mind, and was not to be put away. 

“ Papa, mamma is killing herself I” 

“ What is it?” This drew his attention very 
thoroughly. “ What is it you say, child ?’’ 

“ Mamma is killing herself, and she said you 
wouldn’t care I She said you didn’t love her; 
and then mamma cried, she did. Dou’t you love 
her, papa ? She’s a dood mamma, I fink.” 
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“ What do you mean by her killing herself?” riers, rushes on more ovei whelmingly, relent^ 
And then Winnie went on, with great minute- lessly. There could not be a more complete ab- 
ness, to explain the rise and progress of the con- negation of self, than had been here, all through 
versation. their married life. Her life had been given for 

“I said, 1 mamma, what o’o doonin’?’ Mamma his, as truly as if she had laid it down for his 
said, ‘I killing myself, working.’ ” sake on some battle-field. It was not an easy 

“Oh,” cried Mr. Foster, with a relieved look, thing for him to stand thus, face to face, with 
It was only a womanish, nervous complaining, conscience, with these remorseful memories, these 
that was all. But little Winnie went on. new anguished thoughts of the patient love he 

“ That wasn’t when she cried—when she said had so long slighted,. But he had made a home 
she killing herself! She said, you wouldn’t for her. So he said to himself; he had supported, 
care, she dead; then she cried, she did, awful her, fed and clothed her. But this relentless 
hard, she cried ; she said you didn’t love her. conscience said to him, that he would have done 
Don’t you love her, papa ?” all that for a servant, and never would have dared 

And little Winnie, who was constantly asking to treat a servant as he had her, knowing the 
questions of everybody, and would, if possible, servant would leave him if he did. This legally- 
never give up her pursuit of knowledge, upon bound, patient thrall, he knew could never leave 
any subject, in her eagerness to discover the him, bound as she had been by her pride—her 
truth of this most singular assertion of her love for him. 

mother’s, repeated the question, looking up into But he had worked hard himself for their 
his face with innocent, wondering eyes. united interests; had been successful; and was it 

“ Don’t you love her, papa, my dood mamma?” not for her as much as himself. Was it? His 
“Love her? Of course. What a question! conscience asked him now. Was it to gratify his 
Run away, now; I am busy.” ambitious desire to be a rich man, or was it to 

And he turned away once more to examine his make his wife’B life easier, happier, more perfect 
golden treasure, and delight in it. But, some- ; and complete, that he had striven ? Many, many 
how, after the little form had flitted away, as he questions did his conscience put to him, questions 
had bidden it, he couldn’t help letting his mind which he tried to evade, but could not. But, 
wander from the golden treasure in his hands to above all, did his heart ache with the thought of 
the words of the golden-haired little preacher, the patient love, willing, year after year, for his 
who had so lately spoken to him. “ Love his comfort, yielding to his most unreasonable wishes, 
wife!” The words had come glibly enough to his patient with his upbraidings, his coldness, his 
lips, when he was speaking to little Winnie. “ Of cruel words, and loving him—loving him through 
course he loved her! W r hat a question I Wasn’t all. 

she his wife—his lawful wife ? The idea of his The sun stole upward, and stood over his head, 
love for her being called in question; he a church and slowly, silently the shadow of the pine-tree 
member; he who read the Bible every Sabbath, crept toward the east. He did not notice that 
and who had always kept his heart from wander- the dinner-horn, which always sounded punc- 
ing after strange idols. Love his wife! What an tually at noon, had not been heard ; did not no¬ 
idea ! But he couldn’t quiet his conscience—his tice how far the shadow of the pine-tree over his 
remorseful emotions, by thus braving it out. His head was reaching eastward. He sat there, with 
conscience, that had been his servant, a careless his face in his hands, and his golden ore falling 
servant, too, sleeping at its post, woke up now, unnoticed in a glittering mass at his feet, till the 
and was his master; a more relentless and in- loud sound of excited voices reached his ears, 
exorable master, because it had so long slum- coming from the cabin. He rose and followed 
bered, and was now arisen, a king indeed. the voices. The rough miners made way for him 

In what way, had he shown his love for her, to enter his own door. And there, by the lialf- 
for years past? Were frowns, and indifference, prepared dinner-table, fallen like a good soldier 
and cold, harsh words, the language of love? at her post, lay Mrs. Foster. An honorable boI- 
Was it in that way he had won her from all other dier, worthy of a commander’s stars and straps, 
suitors, in the long-forgotten spring-time of their in that wide band of household martyrs, who fall 
lives? That sweet, girl-wife, so fair, so dear, so unknelled and undecorated by admiring nations; 
blooming. “ Her good mamma.” Yes, she had but who surely will not be forgotten by the great 
been a good mother* to the child, a good wife to Chief Captain of the world, when He makes out 
him. Memories of her unselfish, patient devo- his true roll of honor. 

tion, her life given for him, rushed upon him like Dead! So they all called her. Dead! So the 
a wave—a wave, that long held back by icy bar- sorrow-stricken, conscience-smitten man, white 
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to his lips, said, as he bent over her, calling her 
by the old, loving names, that surely, if her spirit 
were still outside the heavenly gate, would waken 
her to blissfal consciousness. Dead I And he 
could never tell her his remorse—never, never beg 
upon his knees for her forgiveness. 

But Mrs. Foster was not dead. Slowly did she 
come back out of the terrible feinting fit, that was 
like the twin sister of death—came back out of 
the shadow of the Valley. Awoke to a stupor and 
delirium, that left her mercifully unconscious of 
another grief, that fell upon the sorely-tried heart 
of her husband. 

Winnie was gone! 

It was some time before they thought of the 
child, so engrossed were they with the apparently 
dead woman. It was Jake Wilder who thought 
of her first. He was the first man to go, although 
they rushed out at once to search for her. Mr. 
Foster, although torn with anxiety about the 
child he loved so well, still stayed with his wife, 
of course. A man was despatched for the nearest 
doctor, twenty miles away. The rest all dispers¬ 
ed in different directions in search of Winnie. 

At nightfall they came in despairing, went out 
again in the solemn darkness, their lanterns 
gleaming, like felling stars, through the forest- 
paths, and up the woody side of the canyon. 
But it was near midnight when they came upon 
the first trace of her, a scrap of her white dress 
torn off by a thorny bush. It was on the direct 
path that led to a precipitous bluff, hundreds of 
feet high, beneath which deep, muddy waters 
whirled and eddied. Arrived here, one man, 
held by another strong hand, peered over the 
dizzy verge, holding his lantern so he could look 
downward. It was no use, the man said, draw¬ 
ing bock; no human power could reach her, if 
she had fallen down there. Even as the man 
said this, a child’s cry was borne faintly upward 
from the depths below. They were brave men, 
bred to danger, and they would undoubtedly 
have faced death with coolness and bravery, but 
they trembled and turned pale before that first 
child-cry. Again, the man who had looked first, 
held by the same strong hand, peered downward 
over the straight rocky wall, and there he could 
jual discover, fer, far down, amidst a cluster of 
bushes and stunted trees that grew out of a cleft 
in the steep wall, a feint glimmer of white. In 
felling over the cliff, midway to death, these 
bushes had caught the child, mid had saved her. 
** No! no ftuman power oould save her,” bo the man 
said, shuddering as he looked downward. They 
only detained her for a moment at death’s door. 

At this moment Jake Wilder came up from his 
search in another direction. “ 1 will save her,” 


he said, “ or die with .her.” Life, to tell the 
truth, was not over sweet to Jake Wilder. A 
hundred times, during the past year, had despair 
urged him to end it, throw it down as a misera¬ 
ble failure. Now he would give it, give it for the 
sweet little Northern Blossom, the one being in 
the world, whose innocent little heart loved him, 
trusted him. In vain his rough mates endeavor¬ 
ed to dissuade him from his suicidal purposes, 
his vain attempt, for no one could save the child. 
No one, they declared ; it was only throwing hia 
life away, too. 

He knew it would be impossible to reach the 
child by going downward—down that straight, 
steep, slippery wall. His only hope lay in reach¬ 
ing her from beneath, working his way out over 
the whirling, mad waters, and then toiling up 
the steep precipice, a little less steep here, up¬ 
ward, toiling upward, with that little white form 
for an inspiration. We read of men whose con¬ 
version to good is the work of many years, toiling 
in their upward path toward good, helped by the 
inspiration of a purer soul, who leads them 
gently upward by her nobler example. Learning, 
by the love and patience of a human soul, above 
them, yet still beating for them, something of the 
Divine Love and patience that shines downward 
upon the weakest, lowliest toiler, who looks up¬ 
ward through these earthly mists, seeking the 
heavenly light. 

And we read also of those whose soul’s change 
is the work of a moment, wrought in some crisis, 
some great temptation resisted, some wonderful 
preservation, 6ome despairing prayer, that God 
has answered in the midst of deadly peril. Who 
shall say that this rough miner’s cry was not 
heard in Heaven! His frenzied appeal, that 
perhaps he did not call a prayer; the wild cry 
for Divine help, when his human strength was 
failing him ? The wild promise that if God would 
permit him to save the child, he would be a dif¬ 
ferent man, a better man? And so, in the night 
and the darkness, he worked on, struggling up¬ 
ward, despairing, yet fainting not, for love of 
the little, fair soul above him. Toiling slowly 
upward, through the solemn shadows, near to 
the more solemn mystery of death, upheld by 
the divine inspiration of love. 

It was a miracle ! That was what his wonder¬ 
ing companions called it; as he sat at the foot of 
the precipice, with Winnie’s little form pressed 
to his heart, and the morning light faintly dawn¬ 
ing in the East. The fresh, pure light of another 
morning shining upon his uncovered brow, and 
his earnest eyes that were filled with a new 
purpose. They called it a miracle, and talked 


loudly about it. He said little. I have noticed 
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that heroes are rarely garrulous concerning their 
heroic deeds. As soon as he could walk, he bore 
Winnie back to the camp, disdaining any help in 
carrying her. He said little, but his rough 
cheek, wet with tears, lay upon Winnie’s little, 
fair face, the face of the child who loved him, 
trusted him; and as he bore her onward, he mur¬ 
mured often in her ear, “ My child, my own 
child, my little Northern Blossom.” 

Did this love and trust that he read in the 
pure little face, looking up into his so confidingly, 
encourage him, reminding him of the greater 
love, the greater trust, that never tires, never 
wearies, that yearns over the weakest and low¬ 
liest wanderer, longing to give him Divine wel¬ 
come home ? 

Mrs. Foster lay for many weeks, with death 
upon one side of her, and her husband’s devoted, 
untiring love and care upon the other, uncertain 
to whom would be given the victory. And, in 
those long, long hours of watching and waiting, 
ho learned more of the heart-history of the pa¬ 
tient, reticent woman, than he had ever known. 
Learned, through the wild delirium of the aching 
heart, that had carried its burden so silently and 
patiently; learned of the passionate love, that, 
like an eastern idolater, she had lavished upon 
her stone idol. It was not a stone idol now. No. 
His heart was very human in its aching, its des¬ 
pair, its longing that she might live, so that he 
could redeem the past; could teach her what 
love was, what it was to be guarded and shielded 
by loving care; could teach her what it was to be 
treasured, beloved, precious to the heart, that had 
so long slighted her goodness, her long-suffering. 

When the delirium of the fever left her, a pale 
shadow hovering upon the mysterious, interme¬ 
diate realm between life and death, I think it was 
her husband’s kisses upon her face, his loving 
words lavished so freely, that wrought the real 


miracle of restoration. Dr. Peachenbos thought 
it was his pills. 

As for the man they called Jake Wilder, the 
change wrought in him, in that hour of peril and 
agony, was not evanescent. He said little, but 
his life spoke. A weary woman in Atholton read 
of that change, in burdens lifted from her by a 
stronger hand, in letters doing her a tardy jus¬ 
tice, in repentance, in promises of future well¬ 
doing. And so John Ford returned to his wife. 

Newell Foster sold his claim with large profits, 
and built a splendid mansion in his native village 
of Atholton, in which his wife and beautiful 
daughter dwelt like princesses. It was an ele¬ 
gant place, furnished as was no other house in 
the place. Well-trained servants relieved Mrs. 
Foster of all the drudgery of domestic toil. And 
people thought, as they looked in Mrs. Foster’s 
happy, rosy face, that the content and happiness 
that was to be so plainly read there, was caused 
by the beauty of her surroundings, and the ease 
of her life. But she knew, in her heart, that the 
secret of her joy was not in these, although they 
were very pleasant; but in this, that her husband, 
who had deserted her, had returned to her. 

In an humbler*home, John Ford and his wife 
were practicing the old lesson they had scorned 
to learn once, to bear and forbear. Mr. Foster 
helped John Ford to a business that enabled him 
to support his family in comfort. And so John 
Ford returned to his wife, and was forgiven. 
And the Weekly Enlightener made a good thing 
out of it, in the way of an editorial, warmly com¬ 
mending the repentance and the forgiveness, in 
words nearly all of which were from three to four 
syllables in length. And Newell Foster returned 
to his wife also; and since God and his angels 
made note of it, I think it is of comparatively 
little moment, that the editor of the Weekly En¬ 
lightener did not record the fact in its columns. 


TWILIGHT SHADOWS. 

BY J. H. CHAENCEY. 


The daylight fades, and, strangely still. 
Floats down upon the distant hill, 

And on the nearer plain and tree*, 

The twilight veil of mysteries. 

Unseen, the harbinger of night 
Creeps stealthily between my sight, 
And the faint letters of the book 
That fade and darken as I look. 

In silence, sitting by the fire, 

What wonder If ray thoughts aspire 
To people with companions bright 
This silver border of the night? 

What if to me the shadows take 
A definite and real shape, 


And I behold around me stand 
Guests from the unseen spirit-land? 
Invisibly, and one by one, 

They gather in the gloaming dun; 

I cannot touch nor feel them hero, 
Bnt yet I know that they are near. 
Oh, loved ones—kindest, dearest, best, 
My spirit clings to yon for rest; 

Sweet comforters in life’s sad pain, 
For evermore with me remain. 

It may not be. Alas I they go 
Fading majestically and slow; 

Yet never donbt that they have been 
unseen. 




MT CHRISTMAS AT SEA. 


BY MBS. A. B. HARRISON. 


“Thb idea of sailing in the middle of December, 
and spending Cbristmas-day at sea 1 ** 

So said my sister and every one of my friends, 
and I could only answer that I had already staid 
much longer, in England, than I intended, and 
that mother was impatient for my return. 

ATI perfectly true. But still very for from 
being the whole truth. For I could tell no one of 
the contents of a package of letters that lay safely 
hidden in my desk—letters that had traveled 
thousands of*miles to reach me, and the last of 
which had said, 44 I shall be in New York, if all 
goes well, on the first of January, and shall come 
to you for the welcome that fills all my dreams by 
day and night !” Said that, and a good deal more 
I do not care to repeat, making me feel that no 
earthly consideration could tempt me to delay my 
Tojage. 

So my preparations were made, and the fif¬ 
teenth of December found me in Liverpool, din¬ 
ing with my brother-in-law, Henry, and two 
friends of his, at the Adelphi Hotel. 

“You must let me introduce you to Capt. 
Stuart/' said one of the gentlemen. 44 He is the 
finest fellow in the world, and will take the kind¬ 
est care of you.” 

How the wind roared and whistled that night, 
and even the next day, when I went on board the 
steamer. There could be no last lingering looks, 
for the pouring rain prohibited any standing on 
deck. 80, with a word or two to Capt. Stuart, 
to whom I was introduced, and who very cor¬ 
dially accepted the office of protector, X sought 
the shelter of the saloon, and before many hours 
was glad to hide myself in my berth. 

I am sure 1 had not once thought of the cap¬ 
tain, when, on the third day, at dinner time, 
.there came down a beautiful bunch of grapes, 
with his compliments; and the next morning 
there was a rap at the door, and a cheerful voice 
that said, 14 Well, young lady, is it not time that 
you were reporting yourself on deck?” 

“ l wish I could,” was my response, in rather 
% doleful tone, I am afraid. 44 1 am so tired of 
being in prison here.” 

44 Very well. Where is the stewardess ? Here, 
Mrs. Grant, have this young lady ready to go on 
deck at eleven o'clock,” and he was gone. 

Eleven o’clock came, and found me dressed, 
tod lying on the sofa, feeling as if it would re¬ 


quire an effort worthy of Hercules to get any 
further; but there was strength and inspiration 
in the greeting of my new friend, when he came 
again to my door, and I went without a murmur. 

Oh, the delight of breathing the fresh air again! 
The storm was over, though there was still what 
a sailor would call a pretty stiff breeze; the sun 
shone on the sparkling waves, the sails were set, 
and the cheerftil sights and sounds soon put to 
flight all thoughts of the misery of the preceding 
days. 

How it was I scarcely knew, but I found my¬ 
self reclining in the most luxurious of steamer- 
chairs, wrapped up in rugs and shawls, that were 
certainly not all my own; made utterly comfort¬ 
able, without once being asked 44 Would you like 
this?” or 44 Shall I do that?” 

I had never been accustomed to be taken care 
of, being rather one of the independent class of 
young women; but it was wonderfully pleasant, 
if only from the novelty. Then I was left to my¬ 
self, and I lay there idly watching the movements 
of the sailors, and the few passengers who were 
on deck, dreaming waking dreams, but now and 
then recalled to the present as the captain would 
stop in his walk to tuck in some stray corner of 
a shawl, or to turn my chair a little to keep the 
sun out of my eyes, say a few pleasant words, and 
then go on. Very kind he was, certainly, and I 
sent a grateftil thought to my brother’s friend, 
who had given me into his care. 

After a while he came and sat down beside me. 

44 Well, isn't this better than being down below, 
bemoaning yourself, and wishing yotv were safe 
on shore?” 

44 Infinitely.” I scarcely felt well enough yet 
for more than a word at a time. 

He smiled, and nodded his head. 

44 Very good. By to-morrow, we will have you 
chatting away with the best of us. 1 intend to 
make a capital sailor of you yet.” 

“I am sure you will." 

He looked at me steadily for a minute or two, 
with a for-away look, as if he were not thinking 
at all of what we had just been saying, then said, 
suddenly, but very gentTy, 44 Do you know, that 
you remind me strangely of a dear friend, whom 
I have not seen for years?” 

44 1 am very glad,” I answered. 44 1 hope it is 
some one that is very nice.” 
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“Nice!” Such a curious odd smile he gave 
me. “Nice! I dare say other people think so. 
To me/’ and his voice lowered and deepened with 
some intense feeling, “ she is the one among a 
thousand ’ ’ 

He broke off with an order to one of the sailors, 
continued his walk up and down the deck, and 
left me to my own thoughts. Naturally enough 
they were of the friend of whom he had spoken. 

I should not have been a woman if I had not 
been curious to know more. Who was she? His 
wife? Men do not often speak of their wives in 
that tone; besides, he said he had not seen her 
for years. Was she dead? Or had he a v/ife? 
I watched him as he paced backward and for- 
ward, and fancied I saw that his words had stir- 
rid up some feeling far below the surface, for he 
seemed lost in a reverie. Not to forgetfulness, 
however, of anything that had a claim upon his 
attention; even 1 could see how he watched every 
motion of the vessel, every quiver of the sails, 
every changing shadow; and it seemed to me 
then (and the feeling grew stronger each day of 
the pleasant voyage) as though the ship were a 
living creature, that he held in control by an in¬ 
visible rein, and mindful of her every movement, 
guided her by the mere force of his own will. 

I had not been allowed to feel myself neglect¬ 
ed when he returned to me. 

“It is rather cold for you, I think. I shall 
take you below.” 

I uttered an emphatic remonstrance. 

“What! In rebellion already! Do you not 
know the first duty at sea is subordination V 

“Yes, I suppose it is, and if I must-” 

“ Come, come, if you take it so to heart, we will 
have a compromise; you shall go in, but not be¬ 
low.” 

He opened the door of his own cabin, which 
stood in ^Jie middle of the deck. 

“ Will you walk into my parlor ?” 

What a very little place it was! A sofa ran 
along one side, a writing-table occupied another, 
and the captain’s own easy-chair stood against 
the third. There were three windows, and with 
the open door, one was still on deck while under 
shelter. Over the foot of the sofa there was a 
small book-case; a picture peeped out from every 
possible corner; every inch of space was made 
use of for comfort or for beauty. As I looked 
around I could not help exclaiming, “ This is 
delightful!” 

“Ah, 1 am glad you are pleased. It is to be 
your parlor for the next week.” 

“Oh, you are very kind; but I am afraid I 
shall be in the way.” 

“ Such a little thing as you ? When you are 


curled up there, you scarcely take up more room 
than a kitten.” 

“ I did not mean physically.” 

“ Then you need not be uneasy. I will tell 
you when I find your presence insupportable.” 

I knew he was laughing at me, and I’made no 
further remonstrance. From that day the cap¬ 
tain’s cabin was my constant haunt; there I 
read, wrote letters, worked away at a piece of 
knitting I immediately undertook, happily find¬ 
ing in my steamer-trunk the material for a com¬ 
forter for a Christmas offering to my new friend ; 
but spent more time than in either or all of these 
ways, lying on the sofa, looking out upon the 
sea, and thinking of the happy future before 
me. 

For I soon felt perfectly at home with Captain 
Stuart, with the comfortable sense of being quite 
at liberty to follow my own inclinations, which 
one has only in the society of a real friend. We 
chatted together when we liked, but often he sat 
opposite to me for half an hour at a time with¬ 
out either of us uttering a word. 

Little by little I had told him all about my 
home, with its happy band of sisters, and tho 
dear mother who was its brightest blessing; of 
Adelaide, who had left it for a home of her own 
in England, and of my going to her when her 
health was delicate; but so far I had kept my 
own secret, until, one day, when we had been 
nearly a week at sea. I was alone in the cabin 
reading, when suddenly the steamer stopped. 
There was no commotion, nothing to create alarm, 
only the cessation of the noise and jar to which 
one had grown so accustomed that the quiet 
Beemed very strange. Half an hour passed, 
then the door opened, and the captain's face ap¬ 
peared. 

“ Well, you are a model young lady, I must 
confess. Are you not frightened? Not even 
curious ?” 

“Is there anything to be frightened about? 

I had forgotten that such a thing was possible.” 

He took off his cap and made me a profound 
bow. “ A very pretty compliment. I’ll take 
the curiosity for granted, and tell you what is 
the matter.” 

It was some injury to the machinery, which lie 
tried to explain in a manner adapted to my com¬ 
prehension. 

“ And what is to be done about it?” I asked. 

“ Repair it, and failing that, make our way to 
New York under sail, reaching there in two or 
three weeks.” 

“Oh!” I started up, and felt the hot blood 
rush to my face. “I must be in New York on 

the first of January. I must! I must!” 
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He looked surprised, but. only said, quietly, 

14 Shall I send word to the engineer ?” 

It was very silly, but I could not help it; I 
burst into tears. 

“ Why, my dear child,” he said, in a tone of 
real concern, “ what is the meaning of this ? Tell 
me-” 

But I would not; and after a few ineffectual 
efforts to soothe me or to discover the cause of 
my grief, he went away, and I was left alone. 

For a little while I cried, and made myself 
thoroughly miserable, but at leugth the sober, 
second thought came, and I began to be heartily 
ashamed. What was a little delay even involving 
such a disappointment os mine, if only our lives 
were not endangered ? 

I had time enough to read myself a lecture, 
for my friend did not make his appearance again 
for two or three hours. When he came at last, 
evidently tired and worried, .he gave me a look 
neb as one bestows upon a naughty child, and I 
t*l so much of the naughty-child feeling that I j 
scarcely knew what to say for myself. But I 
soon found that he meant to wait for me to speak; 
and when I once began, in my contrition, I made 
a clean breast of it, and told him just why I had 
fell so badly. He was very kind, very full of 
sympathy. 

“ Poor little girl,” he said, “ it would be too 
bad. indeed, if you were not there. I am sure 
I hope, for your sake, we will succeed in repair¬ 
ing the damage.” And several times, during the 
day, he came to give me a word of hope and 
encouragement; for the whole of that afternoon 
and the next day the ship lay idle. Fortunately 
the weather was perfectly calm, and there was 
nothing to interfere with the engineer’s efforts; 
and some time in the second night I awoke to 
bear the welcome sound of the engines in mo¬ 
tion, and to feel the quiver of life in the good 
ship once more. How glad and thankful I w^ 
it would be impossible to tell. 

The next day all was going on as usual. I w as 
in my accustomed corner, and the captain was 
sitting at his writing-table, when he opened his 
desk and took out a small Yelvet case, unclasped 
it, and handed it to me. ^ v 

“ There,” he said, “ in return for your con- j 
fidence I must show you my ono treasure. That 
is my wife.” 

The words themselves were simple enough, 
but the tone was so tender, so full of feeling, 
that I did not djire to look up. I knew that he 
had touched again upon the mystery of the dear 
friend he had not seen for years. 

My eyes rested upon the pioture of a woman, 
sot very young, not strictly beautiful, but with 
Yol. LXVII.—I 


an indescribable loveliness of expression I have 
never seen equaled. That was my first thought; 
the next was, I have surely seen that face. As 
I gazed, Capt. Stuart spoke, in his ordinary 
voice, “ Well, do you see the resemblance I spoke 
of?” 

“ The resemblance ?” 

“Yes; to yourself?” 

“ No, indeed ; but I do think it very like some 
one I have seen. I cannot tell who it is.” 

“ If you look in the glass, you will see.” 

“No, no; I cannot flatter myself with any 
such fancy. But I have certainly seen some one 
that it recalls.” 

I was still sitting with the picture in my band, 
when I became aware of voices under the win¬ 
dow beside me. Some of the passengers were 
sheltering themselves from the wind beside the 
captain’s cabin. It was a woman’s voice that 
said, “ Has Capt. Stuart a wife ?” 

The answer came from the surgeon of the 
steamer. “ No, he has never been married.” 

“ I wonder at that; he seems so fond of ladies’ 
society,” said the first epeaker, with a light 
laugh. 

I did not look at the captain, but I felt that 
he was looking at me. 

“ I did not mean to give you any half confi¬ 
dence,” he Baid. “The sphinx will explain the 
riddle, but it must be when there are no other 
auditors. I have not learned yet to wear my 
heart upon my sleeve, though the daws peck at 
it all the same, as you see.” 

The time for the telling of his story came that 
evening. I always liked to see the sun set from 
the deck, and I was nestled down most comfort¬ 
ably in my rugs and shawls at the stern of the 
steamer, when the captain joined me. 

“ Will you listen to my story now ?” 

“ Most gladly.” 

He began, at onoe. 

“ The dear friend of whom I spoke to you, 
the original of the picture you saw this morning, 

I met first on board my own ship. That was six 
years ago, and she seemed to me very em¬ 
bodiment of sunshine, the fairest, brightest crea¬ 
ture that ever crossed my path. She was an 
; only child, and the very idol of her parents. 
The mother was a sweet, gentle woman, whose 
whole married life bad been a sacrifice of her* 
self to a most selfish and exacting husband; she 
loved him, though, and I verily believe was 
happy in her martyrdom. Of the father I cannot 
trust myself now to speak. We became firm 
friends, for they made two voyages with me; 
and when on shore I often spent a day or two 
with them, at their beautiful home in Wales. I 
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think I had loved my darling from the moment 
when I saw her first, and we had no doubt that 
both her parents understood and approved. 

“ llad her mother lived all would have been 
well • but she died very suddenly about six 
months after, and in her last moments she de¬ 
manded of her child a promise nearer to leave her 
father. Poor woman! He had been in feeble 
health for years, and she had nursed and tended j 
him like an infant. He was such a care to her, 
that she was only anxious for him, and never 
once thought how she might be sacrificing her 
daughter. 

“ The promise was given. I need not say it has 
been kept. The shock of his wife’s death told, 
upon the old man terribly; he became morose and: 
irritable, and so difficult to deal with, that his 
daughter is the only person who can bear to be 
with him. She endures all his varying moods 
and tempers with a patience and serenity that 
arc a doily miracle, taking up the cross her mo¬ 
ther bore so long; I sometimes fear, like her, to 
lay it down with her life. Very soon he grew to 
dislike me, from the suspicion that I might come j 
between them. We had one stormy interview, ' 
and then we parted. Well, she feels that so long 1 
as he lives, she must be with him, and she has 
promised him so much. He makes it impossible 
for us to meet; they travel a great deal, cross 
and re-cross the Atlantic, but never with me; are 
never within reach when I am on shore; all that 
I have is her letters; he would have forbidden 
her to communicate with me at all, but there she 
claimed her liberty; and he knows that she will 
come to me when his death shall set her free. So j 
the years go on, she living a life of daily self-im* 
molation, I—I never had a home. I long for one, 
such as her presence would make, with a heart- 
hunger that is unendurable. She is my wife, 

before God, and I may not claim her-” 

He stopped abruptly, turned away, and walked 
up and down the deck several times before re¬ 
turning to me. Of course, he found me crying; ; 
it was all that I could do. j 

“ There !^he said. “I had no right to burden j 
you with my troubles.” 

“ Yea. you had: I am very glad you have told 
me; very glad yob could trust me so far.” ! 

“ I could not hety trusting one who reminded 
me so strongly'of Mary Allison.” 

•* Mary Allison !” I exclaimed. “Oh, I knew j 
I must have seen her.’* 

It was his turn to be astonished. 

“ Yes, I have seen her, last winter; at Torquay. 
She got interested in Adelaide, seeing her look so 
delicate, and I fairly fell in love with her. We 
jsaw her every day, and they all laughed at me, 


for saying she was the only woman I ever knew 
that I would like to marry if I were a man.” So X 
rattled on in my pleased surprise at finding I 
knew the heroine of his story. I had not thought 
that he could be so eager and excited. 

“You have seen her,” he said, as he took my 
hand, and grasped it with a pressure that was 
almost painful. “Ah, that was what drew me to 
you at first, even more than the resemblance I 
detected.” 

He asked me a hundred questions, and I was 
only too glad to speak of one who had awakened 
in me that enthusiastic affection which occasion¬ 
ally exists between two women, and is as beauti¬ 
ful as it is rare. Every little incident of the 
months when we had been near neighbors, I re¬ 
called for him, and, of course, we were better 
friends than ever. He did not ask me about her 
father; but when he bade me good-night, he said, 
“ Pray God, that no other human life may ever 
stand between you and your all of earthly hap¬ 
piness.” 

The weather continued fine, and the steamer 
made such good progress, that but for the deten¬ 
tion we had had, there might have been a chance 
of arriving in time to keep Christmas at home. 
It was impossible now ; and one day the captain 
said to me, “ I am going to give you some work.” 

“ What 1 And destroy the dolce far niente one 
can only enjoy at sea?” 

“ I think it will tempt you. Come.” 

At the stern of the vessel, on the main deck, 
there was a small cabin which I had not entered 
before. He took me there, and saying, “This 
shall be your work-room,” opened the door. 

It was a charming sight to behold ; an open fire 
blazing in a grate (well-guarded, of course,) and 
a great heap of evergreens piled up on the table. 
“ Some kind friend sent those on board the day 
before we soiled. I thought you might like to ar¬ 
range them.” 

I was delighted; for now indeed I began to 
have something of the Christmas feeling, as I sat 
down to the familiar work so often shared with 
my sisters in the home I was approaching. Sup¬ 
plies of rope, twine, and pasteboard were ready 
to my hand, and the fours passed quickly and 
pleasantly as I w-orked away. 

It was the day before Christmas when I was 
done. I had made a wreath to festoon around the 
walls, covered a star and cross, and the captain 
was helping me to put them up. 

“ What is the matter that the ship rolls so to¬ 
day?” I asked of him. “There does not seem 
to be much wind.” 

“ No, but there inust have been a pretty heavy 
stoirni soii^vliere hereabouts, that we have just 
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escaped. We feel the effects of it a little. Some 
poor fellows may have had a hard battle with it 
i& its fury!" 

How little he knew I 

When he had finished his part of the work he 
went on deck. I looked around. Something was 
wanting. A bright thought struck me, and I went 
down to my state-room for an illuminated motto 
I had in my trunk. 

“ Hallelujah I for the Lord God Omnipotent 
reigneth !” were the words. “It is not particu¬ 
larly appropriate for Christmas,” I thought, as I 
looked at it; “and yet I don’t know; perhaps it 
is, for one spent at sea.” 1 fastened a border of 
holly leaves around it, and put it up over the 
fire-place, then stood bock to see the effect. Just 
then there fell upon my ear the sharp, distinct 
report of a gun, followed by another a minute 
tiler. There, in mid-ocean, separated from all 
the rest of the world, one can scarcely imagine 
the electric effect of that sudden message, a mes¬ 
sage never to be misunderstood—the cry of hu¬ 
man hearts to human hearts for help. 

A vessel in distress! I caught up my hood 
and shawl, and was on deck in an instant. All 
was commotion and excitement, for the wreck was 
full in view; our course hod been altered, and 
we were bearing down upon her. She seemed to 
be a small steamer, and as she lay in the trough 
of the sea, rolling helplessly from side to side, 
eren to my unpractised eye she was evidently 
unmanageable. 

We could see the passengers crowded together 
on the deck, and various were the surmises as to 
what port they hod left, and their probable des¬ 
tination—as usual, those who were likely to know 
the mo3t saying the least. I think the captain 
purposely kept away from the idle questioning of 
the passengers, till he could speak positively. 

How long the moments seemed till we were 
sear enough to speak ! And if long to us, how 
interminable to those who watched us coming to 
aa?e them from certain death; for the short win¬ 
ter day was drawing to a close, and if night-fall 
had found them still unrescued, their fate was 
sealed. She proved to be a Bermuda steamer, 
boand for New York, but driven far out of her 
coarse by a series of violent gales which had en¬ 
tirely disabled her. She was leaking badly, and 
could not hold out much longer; her own boats 
had all been lost overboard, and her officers were 
powerless. 

We were as near now as it was possible for us 
to approach, and the boats were lowered; but 
though the men bent gallantly to their oars, the 
heavy swell of the sea made their progress slow. 
How anxiously we watched them as they neared 


the wreck; how our hearts beat and our pulses 
throbbed as we saw a line thrown out, and the 
boats made fast; then knew from the hurried 
movements that there was no time to be lost, as 
the passengers were let down over the side. 

Slowly, the moments passed, but at length the 
boats were approaching. The captain hailed the 
officer in command of the first. “ Have you 
brought off all the women and children?” 

“Aye, aye, sir!” 

Then there went up a shout that could not be 
repressed—the gladness and exultation of every 
heart thus finding relief. The gangway was 
thrown open, and eager hands were ready to help 
the rescued on board. The passengers were 
gathered together on the upper deck, where they 
could see all that was going on ; the captain stood 
just below the spot that I had chosen. 

Two little children came first, then their mo¬ 
ther, with an infant in her arms; and it would be 
impossible to describe the heart-thrill with which 
they were welcomed, strangers though they were. 
They were passed quickly along, and down to the 
ladies’ cabin, where everything had been pre¬ 
pared to make them comfortable, for they were 
wet with salt water, cold, and hungry. 

Another and another followed, until the last. 
I was looking down as she was helped up over 
the ship’s side; she raised her eyes to Capt. Stuart 
where he stood, and held out her band. He 
sprang forward with a sudden exclamation, lifted 
her in his arms, and carried her, as though she 
had been a little child, to the cabin I had so lately 
left. 

I understood it all in a moment, for I had 
caught a glimpse of a face I knew. It was the 
woman whom he loved that he had rescued. Was 
she won at last ? There were wondering exclama¬ 
tions all around me; but I did not heed them. 
With all the excitement of the past hours, my 
heart was so full that I could only find relief in a 
woman’s usual refuge, a good cry ; my face went 
down into my hands, and I got away into a cor¬ 
ner by myself. It was nothing to me now who 
should come in the other boats. * 

Capt. Stuart's touch on my arm aroused me. 
“ Go to her,” he said, “ I trust her to you. I 
cannot be absent from the deck.” 

I held out my hand. He grasped it for an in¬ 
stant, then turned to his post of duty, and I to 
mine. 

Yes, it was his wife, my friend, Mary Allison, 
who held out her arms to me, with her own sweet, 
winning smile. 

“ Nellie 1 Dear child, wh&t a pleasure to find 
you here!” igitlzed by GoO<?Ie 

I tried to prove worthy of my trust; I asked 
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no questions. I would not let her talk till I had j 
done all that I could for her comfort; then I let 
her tell ine the story of the wreck. j 

An hour later she was lying on the sofa, warm j 
and dry, wearing some of my clothes; the fire- ! 
light was dancing on the walls, shining on the 
Christmas evergreens, the ship was under weigh, 
and I was sitting holding her hand in mine, 
when there was a rap at the door, and I started 
up to open it for the captain. lie knelt down 
beside her, took her face between his hands, and 
gazed long and earnestly into the sweet eyes up¬ 
raised to his, then buried his own in the pillow; 
and, in the utter silence, I almost heard the 1 
thanksgiving that went up from a full heart to j 
God. 

She was the first to speak when he looked up 
again. 

“ I was coming to you, dear. I thought I 
would be in New York to welcome you.’* 

“ And I so nearly lost you.” He fairly shud¬ 
dered ns he spoke. 

“Yes; this morning I thought I would have 
to wait for you above. God has been very good 
to us, my own.” 

“ And you are alone, now ?” he asked. 

“ Never alone any more,” she answered him; 
and he took her in his arms, and I heard him 
say. “ My bYfa” 

I had made a movement to go, but Capt. Stuart 
had detained me. 

“ No, we are not going to send you away to 
spend Christmas-eve by yourself,” he said to me, 
after awhile. “You must just try to endure 
the sight of what you will soon know by ex¬ 
perience.” 

And I was only too glad to stay. Of course 
he could not be absent altogether from the deck, 
but be went and came, and it was a sight to see 
the look that was in his eyes as they rested upon 
the fair face that was always turned to welcome 
him ; the utter satisfaction and contentment that 
seemed to well up from the very depths of his 
heart. 

He was not selfish, however, but insisted upon 
taking us below before it grew late. 

“ You must try to sleep, my darling,” he said 
to her, “ not only to rest. And you, too, Nellie, 
you will be unfit to enjoy to-morrow, unless you 
get over the excitement of to-day.” 

So it was arranged that we were to breakfast 
together at nine o’clock the next morning, and 
be bade us good-night . 

But when the next morning came, I was awake 
bright and early, as I always had been on Christ- 
mas-day. It was impossible to remain in my 
birth, and I dressed myself, and went on deck. 


It was a glorious morning, cold and clear; the sky* 
was as blue as a sapphire, and the waves seem¬ 
ed to be fairly dancing in the sunshine. I walked 
quickly up and down, till I was all in a glow, 
then thought I would go and look at my Christ¬ 
mas decorations. 

The fire was burning brightly in the grate ; 
the table was set for breakfast ; everything was 
so pleasant and cozy, that I sal down and made 
myself comfortable. There, about an hour later, 
Capt. Stuart found me. 

“ I am not going to wish you a merry Christ¬ 
mas yet,” I said. 

j •• Nor I you. What is that about 1 Hearts of 
better right?’ ” 

“ I see you understand me, but my first greet¬ 
ing to-day ought to come from you.” 

“ Wait,” he said, with a curious smile. 

Altogether there was something in his manner 
I could not fathom, as he stood with his hand 
upon the door. 

“ Have you pretty strong nerves, Nellie ? 
Could you bear a great surprise without fainting, 
or doing any of those uncomfortable things com¬ 
mon among young ladies?” 

“ Yes; I think I could.” 

But my heart was beating fast, and my cheeks 
were burning. What was coming? I could not 
guess. 

“ Just now, on the deck, one of-the rescued pas¬ 
sengers came to me to inquire for Miss Allison. 
IIis words and tone were so pleasant that I asked 
his name. “ Don’t start now 1 It was-” 

“John! John!” 

The captain had vanished, and in his place 
was some one who caught me up os I sprang for¬ 
ward, when the door was thrown open, and bold¬ 
ing me as though he never meant to let me go, 
murmured words too precious to be repeated, but 
whose music will echo in my ears forever. 

“And you were on the wreck? You were so 
near me last night?” I said at length. 

“I was. Most unexpectedly I found that I 
must go to Bermuda on my way home. There I 
; took the steamer for New York, and you know 
j the rest. Fancy what I felt when the captaiusaid 
; he believed he had a friend of mine on board, 
i and mentioned your name.” 

“ And, oh, John! do you know who Miss Alli¬ 
son is f” (What woman could forget her interest 
in another’s love-affairs, under any circumstan¬ 
ces ?) “He has loved her for years, and she was 
coming to tneet him in New York.” 

“ I may wish you a merry Christmas now, 
Nellie,” said the captain, half an hour after, and 
as Miss Allison was with him, I felt that I might 
!, retui [ ii g i t ifl c ^j%etftg. 
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What a Christ mas-day it was to us all, the 
four who sat down together iu the little cabin, 
where the motto over the fire-place seemed to 
have been prophetic; not a merry Christmas, 
perhaps, in the ordinary acceptation of the term, 
but a ?ery happy one, happy with the quiet and 
subdued happiness of those who feel that God 
himself has come very near, to give the gladness 
that fills their cup to overflowing. 

“How about the two days we lost, Nellie?” the 
captain asked of me that afternoon. 

“How about anything and everything in our 


lives?” I answered, looking-up unconsciously to 
my motto, “ Hallelujah! for the Lord God Om¬ 
nipotent reigneth.” 

Three days later we landed in New York; and 
before the ship sailed again, there was a quiet wed¬ 
ding in a church up town, where John and I offi¬ 
ciated, for the last time, in a secondary capacity. 

We went on board the steamer to bid our 
friends good-by, aud there, in the dear little 
cabin, promised, at some future time, to spend a 
merry Christmas in England with Cupt. Stuart 
and his wife. 


A MIRACLE. 


BY £ B E N 

She wits there throngh the long, sweet hours, 

And sees the garden, guy with flowere; 

And while the yellow sunshine folia 
Across the sweetbriar on the walla, 

And on her silver tresses gleams, 

The aged woman knits and dreams. 

And a* she dreams, the years go back, 

Like wanderers e'er a time-worn truck; 

And Jfc* is with her who lias been 
Sm long the gates of Heaven within; 
la with her, and she hears him speak, 

And feels his kisses on her cheek. 

Sometimes adown the garden ways 
They walk, os in the Summer days 
Of long and long ago they went. 

And she is full of love's content; 

And, as of old, he smiles on her, 

His eyes his heart’s interpreter. 

She smells the sweetbrier by the gate, 

And dreams the Summer night grows late, 

The while in love’s enchanted land 


They linger, till the moon's white hand 
Uplifts in warning, and, at this, 

He leaves her with a lover's kiss. 

And then she hears the prattling mirth. 

Of happy children by the hearth; 

A baby ne«tles on her breast, 

Anil coos her mother-heart to rest. 

He thinks no other music sweet 
By half, as of those little feet. 

Again the children, by her knee, 

Their prayers say over, dreamily, 

And then, all clad in gowns of white, 

Crowd round her while they kiss good-night 
The years, lfke nuns, their beads have told, 
And yet her babes have not grown old 1 

Oh, dreamer! living at the last. 

Not in the present, but the post; 

For you a miracle is wrought, 

Of which the poets dreamed and thought, 
Aod which has haunted many men, 

For you I—you hHve your youth again! 


THE SHADOW ON THE HOOF 

BY MRS. HELEN A. MANYTLLE. 


When the trees their crimson banners, 
Flaunted in the Autumn sun, 

And the north wind sang hosannas 
For the Winter coming on, 

Walking close to us came sorrow, 
Weaving dark threads in life’s woof, 
An 1 we thought, “ah, the to-morrow I’* 
For the shadow on the roof, 

Fur the dark and sombre shadow— 

For the shadow ou the roof. 

Twas the gloomy wing of Azrael, 

Tliat obscured the golden light, 
•Will onr prayers no more avail us!’* 
Asked vfe often through the night, 
As, with cheek* so white and tearful, 


Looking on him with reproof; 
Weeping, *nd oh, sadly fearful 
For the shadow- on the roof, 

For the dark and sombre shadow— 

For the shadow on the roof. 

But the dear God heard our pleading, 
Heard us, as with kited breath, 

We the while were Interceding 

That she might be spared from death. 
Shines the sunlight on the meadow, 
Sorrow keep# from us aloof, 

And i>assed by the sombre shadow— 
The dark shadow on the roof. 

Passed us by the drearsome shadow— 
The dark shadow on the roof. 
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BY MBS. ANN 3. STEPHENS. 

[Elitemi according to Act of Congress, iu the year IS. 5, by Miss Ann Stephens, in the Office of the Libr&i Ian of 

Oongreee,'at ■Washington, D. C.] 

CHAPTER I. > which was bo much larger and grander in its 

A lovely English valley, broken, picturesque, ancient massiveness than anything she had been 


and beautiful, with a river flashing up, here and 
there, through the rich verdure of grass and 
trees; a small, bright river, whioh gave life and 
sparkle to the whole scene, supplying to the val¬ 
ley what the soul gives to a human being. On 
the uplands stood a grand old mansion, half 
ruins, half palace, one of those places in which 
the antiquity of a family is carved in stone, and 
planted so flrmly in the soil that even civil war 
fails to root it out. 

Lower down, on the banks of the river, stood 
another house, more humble, certainly, but well 
worthy of notice; for it was a wonder of pictur¬ 
esque beauty, nest-like a 4 a cottage, but far more 
imposing in size and architecture. The grounds 
attached to it were almost the size of those of a 
, park. Beyond the house, lay a perfect wilderness 
of trees, grass, and burning masses of flowers. 
The entrance-door, deeply set iu an ivy-laden 
porch, looked cool as the mouth of a cave, on 
that hot July day, when a young laJy came from 
it, and moved off toward the distance, where the 
shadows, flung downward by some fine old oaks, 
gave a delicious promise of cool enjoyment. 

Scarcely had the young lady disappeared, 
when a prim female, evidently belonging to the 
better class of domestics, emerged from the ser¬ 
vants’ entrance, prepared for a walk; for she 
wore her best bonnet, and a rather showy, imita¬ 
tion Bhawl, articles of apparel that seldom made 
their appearance except at church. Walking 
hurriedly down the carriage-road, that skirted 
the lawn, this woman came out iuto the high¬ 
way, which, in that place, crossed the river by a 
stone bridgo of one arch, a building, as old, al¬ 
most, as the castle to which it led ; for the pretty 
residence, which she had left, was only divided 
from the castle and its broad park by the bright 
windings of that active little stream. 

Instead of turning to her left, where the vil¬ 
lage lay, the woman went directly across the 
bridge; and, after following the road awhile on 
the opposite shore, turned into the park. For 
more than a mile she kept to the great chestnut 
avenue, until it brought her in sight of the castle, 
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led to expect from the distant view allowed from 
the valley, that she paused, at the first glance, 
with something like a feeling of consternation. 
A broad terrace, heavy with stone carvings, lay 
before her, from which a flight of massive stone 
6 teps descended to the avenue. Beyond was 
the great oaken doors of the entrance-hall, with 
broad, oriel windows jutting out from the stone 
work above them; while beyond these, and on 
either hand, towers, battlements, and turrets, 
rose in bewildering confusion. 

“ The Duchess lives in one part, and keeps the 
rest for show, they tell me,” muttered the wo¬ 
man : “ but how am I to know which is which f 
If there is a servants’ entrance, as there must 
be, how am I to find it? One might as well 
search in the heart of a strange town. Any 
way, here is a door, and it must be the grand 
entrance.” 

Folding her shawl firmly around her, and 
moving sedately up the terrace-steps, she seized 
the bronze tongue that fell from the open jaws 
of a lion’s head that frowned upon the door, and 
let it fall with a crash that made her start back in 
dismay. Before she could recover herself the door 
opened, and a man, resplendent in silver-gray 
and scarlet, stood on the threshold, gazing at her 
from head to foot, with a look of solemn disap¬ 
proval. 

“ Some mistake, no doubt,” observed that 
functionary, stepping back, and looking at the 
lion’s head, as if wondering it had not bitten 
off the audacious hand that touched it. “The 
servants’ entrance is in that direction.” 

Then the porter moved his fat, white hand to 
the left, and was about to disappear; but his 
visitor was quite os well informed regarding (he 
dn:ies of a lordly household as he could be, and 
found herself entirely capable of meeting his 
airs half way, if that became necessary. 

“I come,” she said, “ with a message from my 
Lady Rose Houston, to her Grace the Duchess, 
which I am to deliver in person.” 

“Ah-hem!” ejaculated the great man, smooth¬ 
ing his chin with one hand. “ To her Grace in 
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person! That makes a difference. You can pass j 
into the hall, while I summon the footman.” 

The lady’s maid passed into the ball, and stood 
waiting among the mailed statues and grand relics i 
of former tiroes that it contained, while another 
servant, also glowing with scarlet and silver-gray, 
went up a broad oak staii-case, and disappeared. 
Directly, he came back noiselessly, as if treading 
on moss, told the woman in a low voice to follow 
him, and led her up stairs, through various apart¬ 
ments, along a spacious picture-gallery, and, at 
last, opened a door. 

“The person from Lady Rose Houston,” he 
announced. 

“ The name being Hippie, your Grace,” said the 
waiting woman, scarcely satisfied with the an¬ 
nouncement, and far less abashed by the great 
lady than she had been by her menials. 

The Duchess Dowager of St. Ormand looked up 
from her embroidery, and smiled. 

“ Yes, I remember you very well, Hippie,” she 
said. “ Come nearer. I hope nothing has gone 
wrong with your young lady.” 

Hippie did come nearer, in great embarrassment. 
She had wonderful self-possession, and entire con¬ 
fidence in her own ability; but found it very 
difficult to open the subject, that had brought her 
into that presence. Thus, for a moment, she 
stood, silent and hesitating, while the old lady 
went on with her embroidery. 

“ You brought a message from your lady, Hip¬ 
pie. What was it?” the Duchess said, at last, 
surprised by the woman’s silence. 

“No, your Grace. I brought no message. 
That was an excuse. It was entirely of my own 
will I came. My young lady knows nothing about 
h; and if I might ask a favor, it should be that 
nothing is said to her of my being here, at 

*n.” 

The Duchess dropped the embroidery into her 
kp, and looked at the woman, through her 
glasses. 

“ Then why did you come, Hippie ? I do not 
understand.” 

“ I come, your Grace, because I love my young 
lady better than anything on earth.” 

“ Well I That is not strange.” 

“ Better than myself,” persisted Hippie, with 
energy. “Nothing else would have given me 
courage to come here.” 

“ Go on, Hipp'e. I like to see this affection in 
a family servant.” 

“ I was her mother’s servant, before she was 
born, your Grace,” answered Hippie, stifling a 
diy sob, that rose to her throat. “ I—I gave her 
into her mother’s arms. I—I have grown to wor¬ 
ship the ground she treads on. How can I see 


her pining herself into the grave, then, without 
doing my best to hold her back.” 

The Duchess became suddenly interested. 

“Pining! Your young mistress! Iknowthat 
she was grave, too grave for a young creature of 
her years. She has a sad look of the eyes too. 
But that may be natural.” 

“Natural! No, your Grace. That look was 
born in deep trouble. It comes from her poor, 
wounded heart, from a grief she is too delicate 
and proud to speak of, but which eats in all the 
deeper for that. I have borne the sight of it, till 
my own heart is breaking!” 

“Is it a thing you can tell me of,'without a 
breach of faith?” questioned the old lady. 

“ That is what brought me here, your Grace. 
There is no one on earth my lady trusts in, or 
loves, as she loves you, now that she is separated 
from her guardian. No one else can help her. 
It isn't a very strange story, and she was led into 
loving her guardian’s son blindfolded, as one may 
say. Everybody thought it the most natural 
thing in the world. They were both rich, both 
young, and so handsome ! Oh, your Grace, you 
have no idea what a bright, happy creature she 
was, till the very last—rosy, smiling, bright as a 
bird. The sad look you speak of, has come into 
her sweet face since then, and it deepens every 
day. This is what brings me here. I can stand 
the misery of it no longer.” 

“ I remember now the young man, Mr. Walton 
Hurst, heir of—of-” 

“Norston’s Rest, your Grace.” 

“Yes, the heir to a baronetcy, second to none 
in England. He married—what did he marry, 
Hippie?” 

“The gardener’s daughter.” 

“ Ye9,” answered the Duchess, while a look of 
quiet scorn stole over her aristocratic features. 
“ It was a gardener’s daughter; something quite 
beneath any gentleman. And he might have mar¬ 
ried that lovely young creature. I cannot com¬ 
prehend such folly.” 

“The girl was handsome, in a way, your 
Grace, and had her opportunities. I wish to say 
nothing against her, though my young lady did 
lie, all night long, like a dead image, the night she 
heard of it, and never seemed to breathe easy 
till she left The Rest, which had been her home 
so many years, and had come to her estate here, 
bringing only me of all the servants with her. 
It is more than a year since we came, but there 
is so little change.” 

“ Poor child ! and that is why she hides her¬ 
self here? Young, rich, and so beautiful.” 

“Just as she was coming out, too, and every 
preparation made But that she never 
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seems to think of. It nearly broke her guardian’s 
heart when she insisted on burying herself here. 
Not that she is buried, while your Grace is her 
neighbor; but after all, it is a dreary life.” 

*• Dreary? Yes, I could not have endured it 
at her age. Poor girl! poor, sweet girl! This 
is all you have to tell me, Hippie. If I am to 
do your mistress any good, remember, it can 
only be with a thorough understanding of all the 
circumstances.” 

“There is nothing more, your Grace. But 
that was enough to take her out of her own world 
and send her here. Enough to change her, from 
the most blithesome creature you ever saw, to 
the sad-eyed lady whom you know.” 

“ You have done well to come here. This con¬ 
fidence is safe with me. Now, Hippie, go home, 
and rest content that you have done your young 
mistress some service. I will think the whole 
thing over, and see what can be done.” 

Tears came now into Hippie’s eyes. She strove 
to brush them away with a finger of her glove ; 
but a passage once made in that dry channel was 
not so easily controlled. 

“I’ll go home, now,” she said, turning away, 
ashamed of the honest emotion. “ If your Grace 
had not always been so kind to my young lady, 
I never could have told you what it was that 
preyed upon her. She was brought up with the 
young man, that accounts for the depth of it.” 

The Duchess took off her glasses, and wiped 
away some mist that had settled on them, while 
Hippie made a reverential curtsy, and left the 
room. 

When the Duchess found herself quite alone, 
she flung her embroidery into its basket, and 
began to walk up and down the room very 
thoughtfully, and very slowly, for she was an 
old woman, and even strong feelings could not 
give back the elasticity of youth to her limbs. 
Still she paced that floor back and forth, a long 
time, thinking, perhaps, of her own youth ; for 
more than once she stole a hand into her pocket, 
and taking out a handkerchief, edged with rich 
old lace, wiped her eyes. Theu she resumed her 
work again, and sat down in the bay window, 
where the light, falling on her black satin dress, 
on the fine old yellow lace that fluttered over her 
bosom, and on the waves of her snow-white hair, 
made as lovely a picture of gracious and bland 
old age as ever was drawn by artist. 

Th& dear old lady never thought of making 
pictures of herself, but they came naturally every¬ 
where she moved ; for the grace of a youth that 
had been singularly beautiful followed her into 
extreme old age, and grew softer and sweeter as 
she drew nearer to the end. 


For an hour or two she worked on, counting 
her stitches mechanically, and making roses with 
her fingers, while she was planning to scatter 
them, if possible, in a path from which they had 
so suddenly been swept away. Then, as if she had 
made up her mind to some course of action, she 
put away her work, and rang the bell. 

A servant appeared. 

“John, you can order the ponies,” she said, 
“ I shall drive out, before dinner.” 

The servant bowed, and disappeared. 


CHAPTER II. 

That afternoon, a low, basket-carriage, drawn 
by two steady, black ponies, with delicate hoofs, 
and long tails that almost swept the ground, came 
over the bridge in the valley, and drew up before 
the gates of Moss-Knowle. 

Here a middle-aged groom descended, with 
great deliberation, from the rumble, opened the 
gate, and took his place again ; while the old lady, 
in front, gathered up her reins, and drove along 
the carriage-way, talking softly to her ponies, as 
she approached the house. 

“ So-ho, black Kate ! Careful, Jet! Keep the 
road, and no antics, or I shall be severe with 
you. There, there! You need not break into a 
run, because the house is in sight, and its pretty 
mistress too! Ah, she is coming through the 
porch, ready to help the old woman out. Upon 
my word, I think I love the girl, as if she were 
my own daughter. Daughter, indeed? Grand¬ 
daughter. For she is five years younger than St. 
Ormand, and I lost two grandchildren before he 
was born. Bless the boy, I wish he were here 
now. "Who knows what might happen ?” 

By this time the basket-carriage had stopped, 
and Lady Rose came out to meet it, and welcome 
her guest to Moss-Knowle. 

“ Ah, here you are, my Rose of Roses !” cried 
the old Duchess, giving both her slender hands 
to the young lady, who stooped to receive a kiss, 
before she helped her guest from the carriage. 
“ You see I am always coming this way. But 
can you guess why I drove down just now?” 

“ Indeed I cannot,” answered Lady Rose, with 
sweet cordiality. “ Some kind thought, by which 
you mean to give me pleasure, no doubt.” 

“Perhaps. But no. This time it is myself 
I am thinking of. So do not give me too much 
credit.” 

Lady Rose shook her head, and a sad, sweet 
smile stole over her face. She had become too 
well acquainted with this grand old lady, for any 
belief, even in remote selfishness, connected with 
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•• Well, dear, if you won’t believe me, let us go 
into your pretty drawing-room, and I will con¬ 
vince you that there never was a more selfish 
monster. Here we are. Now sit down, at my 
feel, darling. I love to have you there. How 
pretty this room looks. I remember no place 
where the sunlight comes in so brightly. And 
this easy-chair is like a hollow of wood-moss. 
Besides, you are looking more than usually lovely. 

I declare, child, you have quite a color. Now, 
di down, and let us talk over this project of mine, 
quite comfortably. I am getting dreadfully tired, 
Bose.’* 

“Tired? Did the ride weary you so?” ques- j 
tioned the young lady. ] 

“The ride! Dear, no; it isn’t that. With 
such ponies, one might as well be in a rocking- 
chair. But I am getting tired of the castle and 
of the valley, of everything about it. So I am 
going to leave it.” 

“Oh, no! no!” protested Lady Rose, with 
quick anxiety. “ What would I do without you?” 

“ It b true, my Rose of Roses; I must go. 
One gets rusty, staying so long in one place. You 
will hardly believe it, at my age; but I am getting 
to long for another plunge into the gay world.” 
Lady Rose shook her head. 

“ You will never make me believe that, dear 
lady.” 

“ But I am dreadfully in earnest, Rose.” 

“ In earnest ? Why, it would break your heart 
to leave the dear old place, in the blossom season. 
Then what would become of poor me?” 

“ You ? Why, here b just where all my diffi¬ 
culty lies. What should I do, wandering about 
the wilds of London, alone ? Of course, if I go, 
you go with me.” 

Lady Rose seemed to shrink within herself. 
The rich bloom, natural to bcr complexion, had 
been faint from the first; but it entirely disap¬ 
peared now, and a look of absolute dismay troub¬ 
led the deep blue of her eyes. 

“ I could not, your Grace. Indeed, I could 
not,” she said, falteringly. 

“ But you must, Rose. I cannot go alone. St. 
Ormand expects that I shall come out from my 
solitude, for a season, at least.” 

Lady Rose met these reasonings with a weary 
smile. Had the kind old Duchess dowager been 
appealed to by her guardian ? And was she ready 
to endure a fashionable season in London for her 
sake? The thought filled her with gratitude, 
but underlying it all was a sharp pain. 

“ Has Sir Noel, my guardian, made thb re¬ 
quest?” she questioned, speaking with fficulty. 

“ No, no, he has not. I do not think he would 
so far influence any movement you may choose 


to make. The idea is my own. 6t. Ormand 
wonts me, or thinks he does; and I cannot oblige 
him, unless you will go with me.” 

Still Lady Rose looked irresolute. 

“ Poor child! What has brought these tears 
into your eyes?” said the old lady. “Do you 
know I hoped to give you pleasure?” 

“And so you do, dear, dear lady, if gratitude 
is a pleasure. And I think it b the sweetest sen¬ 
sation I shall ever know. How could you have 
wounded me, then ?” 

“ But you will wound me, Rose, if, for this 
I once, you refuse to let me think for you.” 

“ I have not refused. Only you do not know— 
you cannot know how unutterably painful it b 
for me to think of society, just now.” 

“ But, my child, you have never been present¬ 
ed. No young lady can be so lavish of her youth 
as to waste its opening years in this place, which 
is as beautiful as Paradise, I must allow, but al¬ 
most as quiet, too.” 

“ But I love you, my dear friend,” said Lady 
Rose, and the tears that stood on her long lashes 
began to drop, “ and a few people at home, who 
love me dearly.” 

“ I know, I know ; but all this is time wasted. 
You will love me, such as I am, in London as 
well as here. I will write and ask your guardi¬ 
an’s consent, if you wbh it.” 

“ Oh ! No, no, not for the world. He will not 
care; no one will care, now,” cried Lady Rose, 
anxiously. “ It b better that we should have 
no communication.” 

“ Perhaps. I will not decide that. But listen 
to me. The Queen has come out of her deep 
mourning. St. James b to be thrown open, onco 
more. It b a fit time that all her court should 
be there.” 

“ But in all that gay throng I should never be 
mbsed,” said Lady Rose. 

“You would be putting off a grave duty which be¬ 
longs to your rank, Lady Rose,” said the Duchess. 

The young girl bent her eyes on the floor, and 
sighed heavily. 

“Tell me,” she questioned, at last; with the 
words came a swift rush of scarlet to her cheeks. 
She could not force herself to complete the sen¬ 
tence, but dropped her head on the lady’s lap, 
and began to sob. 

The dear old lady began to cry, also, but 
wiped her tears away, before Rose could observe 
them, and spoke cheerfully, 

“ Of course, dear, your guardian would like to 
be with us, if you care for that; but while his 
son and wife remain abroad, I suppose he will 
hardly come to England, and you will have to 
give up tjlie 
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Lady Rose looked up suddenly. 

“ Do you know—are you sure they are still 
abroad?” she questioned, eagerly. “Sir Noel 
never mentions them to me.” 

“ I do not wonder,” answered the dowager. 

“ Your guardian is a proud man, and shame of 
that horrid mesalliance would keep him silent.” 

The old lady saw that Rose winced and turned 
white, as if seme hidden wound had been touched, 
and went on more gently. 

11 Of course, my dear, you can never be brought 
into an intimacy with this family again. It will 
be my duty to save you from that. When such 
misfortunes happen, they must be borne by the 
persons nearest in interest. We cannot extend 
sympathy, as at a funeral: we have only to keep 
aloof. No one can expect you to keep up even a 
remote intimacy with the girl young Hurst has 
ruined himself in marrying.” 

“ I could not. Indeed, indeed I could not,” 
answered Rose, almost with a cry of distress. 
Then, frightened at her own vehemence, she 
added, “ Not that she is not good, and capable of 
grander things than I could do. Besides, she is 
beautiful, oh, how beautiful.” 

“Oh, yes; I dare say. The beauty of a pea¬ 
sant or a donkey girl, such as we find about 
Naples. Those black-eyed, free-stepping crea¬ 
tures, like this girl, have demoralized the taste of 
our young men.” 

“Nay,” replied the Lady Rose, hesitatingly. 
“I must not let you say that. You are unjust, 
dear lady.” 

“ Why, then,” was the answer, and the Duch¬ 
ess shook her head, doubtingly, “did she throw 
herself in young Mr. Hurst’s way?” 

“She did not. She never did,” replied Lady 
Rose, eagerly. Then she stopped, blushing 
vividly. For a moment it seemed as if she was 
a little ashamed of her own warmth ; but her love 
of truth prevailed over every other feeling, and 
she went on, speaking hurriedly. 

“ I must tell you all. You have, I find, heard 
garbled accounts. Ruth, for that was her name, 
Ruth Jessup, was often at my guardian’s, the 
housekeeper being her godmother; and so she 
and young Mr. Hurst became acquainted; and 
—and, finally, they ran away, and were married, 
secretly, at a little church, half a day’s journey 
from the Rest. 

“There was another lover,” she continued, 
“a coarse, vulgar, brutal wretch; oh, such a vil¬ 
lain ; I do not wonder that Ruth hated him. 
The night of the marriage, old Mr. Jessup, Ruth’s 
father, was found desperately wounded, in the 
woods, near his cottage; and close by was Mr. 
Walton Hurst, also wounded, and also insensible. 


To make a long story short, what does this wretch 
do, Storms was his name, but go to Sir Noel, and 
say that he saw the two quarrelling, and that 
young Mr. Hurst had shot the old man ? And 
when Mr. Jessup died, the villain threatened to 
hang Sir Noel’s son, with this evidence, which 
was all false, unless bought off with a farm. He 
also went to Ruth, and made the same threat, to 
induce her to marry him; for he suspected she 
loved Mr. Walton, though he did not know of the 
marriage. And here is where she behaved so 
nobly!” 

“What did she do?” 

“ Finding what danger Mr. Walton was in from 
this villain, what shame impended over a noble 
house, what a broken heart would come to Sir 
Noel, she quietly went away, no one knew where, 
thinking that her absence would set things right. 
She gave no thonght to herself; she abandoned 
everything, you see; love, husband, rank, even 
her good name; and all to save Mr. Walton-” 

“Poor child! Poor child!” interrupted the 
Duchess, soothingly; but whether she meant 
Ruth, or Lady Rose, she did not tell. 

“ By this time,” resumed the Lady Rose, mas¬ 
tering her emotions, “young Mr. Hurst had re¬ 
covered, and the first thing he did was to tell his 
father of his marriage. The disappearance of the 
poor girl was now known, and they thought, at 
first, she had made away with herself. The in¬ 
nocence of Mr. Walton was now known also. 
But the truth soon came out that Ruth had only 
fled, and Sir Noel and his son went up to London, 
and found her. That is all.” 

“ My dear,” said the venerable Duchess, laying 
her hand on Lady Rose’s head, “ I wish, if ever 
I should need an advocate, that you would plead 
my cause.” 

The Lady Rose blushed again, and to the tips 
of her small ears. 

“ I only wished,” she said, with embarrass¬ 
ment, “ to show you that Ruth did not throw her¬ 
self in young Mr. Hurst’s way, and that she was 
good, and true, and noble, even heroic.” 

The Duchess made no answer, for awhile; but 
she sighed heavily; for she saw what the Lady 
Rose herself did not see, the secret of her cham¬ 
pionship. “ She loves this young man still,” the 
Duchess said to herself, “ but we must try and 
cure her. Ah ! how generous, how noble, how 
forgiving she is, and to both.” 

After a minute, however, she said, briskly, 

| “ But now, dear, to busines. We must settle on 

; this trip to London. Can you be ready in a week ? 

| I have but to telegraph St. Ormand, and have the 
\ house put in order. It might be earlier, if you 

l cared to hasten things atRtle, for my sake.” 
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44 If you wish it—if you really wish it. How 
could I say otherwise? Since I came here, a 
solitary, aimless person, too young for independ¬ 
ence, but craving all its rights, you have been 
more than a friend, yes, more than a mother 
tome.” 

44 There! there! Don’t cry. If you only knew 
what a treat it was to get any one so fresh and 
lovely up to my grim old castle, and make a sort 
of daughter of her, you would never think of 
lauding me for my selfishness. Now, my love, 
ring for a biscuit, and a glass of wine. The drive 
has given me an appetite. 

Lady Rose did not ring, but she went out to 
order the refreshments, and would have brought 
them in herself, but Hippie was present, and in¬ 
sisted on performing the duty, which she did 
with a demure air of reverence that amused the 
old lady. The brown eyes of the Duchess twink¬ 
led as she took the wine, and with a mischievous 
smile on her little, old mouth, she said, 

“We shall have to look up a French maid, I 
fancy, when we get to London.” 

“A French maid!” As these hateful words : 
fell on Hippie’s ear, she gave a start, that sent a 
dash of wine over the silver tray, which nearly 
fell from her hands, and cast upon the dowa¬ 
ger a look that was bitter with unspoken re¬ 
proaches. 

Lady Rose saw the shock, and spoke eagerly. 

“ No, no ! I shall never be able to have any 
one about me but Hippie.” 

The old lady sipped’her wine daintily, and re¬ 
garded Hippie’s consternation with sly eiyoy- 
ment. 

“If this is Hippie, she seems a very respect¬ 
able person, and, possibly, may be made to do. 
Now, my good woman, let us judge of your capa¬ 
bilities a little. Can you have your young lady 
in readiness for a London season in just one 
week.” 

“I can have my lady ready whenever she 
desires it,” answered Hippie, struggling hard 
to subdue her voice to its most respectful ac¬ 
cents. 

“ That seems encouraging,” observed the Duch¬ 
ess. placing her empty glass on the tray. “No 
doubt we shall get along very well without the 
French maid. Now, Hippie, be sure that every¬ 
thing is ready at the time.” 

“ Every thing shall be in readiness, your Grace,” 
said Hippie. 

Here the old lady arose, her heavy silk dress 
rustling sumptuously, while the jet embroidery 
and fringes upon it rattled around her like a hail 
storm. Leaning affectionately upon the arm of 
Lady Rose, she walked down to lier carriage, and, 


after sitting awhile to chat there, drove away, 
rather proud of her ability to guide those long¬ 
tailed ponies so dashingly across the bridge. 

After she was entirely out of sight, lost, as it 
were, among the trees of her own park, the old 
lady allowed her ponies to creep at their own 
pace, while she fell into thought. 

41 A pretty business I have let that grim wait- 
ing woman lead me into,” she thought. “ A season 
n London! A presentation, of course; operas, 
parties, and racketing of every kind. All of my 
own proposing, too, and just because I have taken 
one of my silly fancies for this lonely girl, dream¬ 
ing dreams about her, and that boy, my grandson. 
Well, I do confess, I should like to see another 
Duchess of St. Ormand at the castle worthy of 
the old name. Where could I find another like 
this same Lady Rose ? An Earl’s daughter, in¬ 
heriting everything but the title; so young, so 
dreamily beautiful. Yes, yes! She is worth the 
trouble. Why, what are the ponies about, with 
their noses to the ground. Come, come, this will 
never do!” 


CHAPTER III. 


St. Jambs Palace was one grand fire of illu¬ 
mination ; every window in its grim old walls, 
which time itself can never make picturesque, 
was ablaze. The street on either hand, the park 
beyond, in all its billowy and emerald greenness, 
were bathed in streams of light. The Life Guards 
were out, stationed here and there along the ap¬ 
proaches to the palace, like equestrian statues. 
Beyond, all London was thrown into a pleasant 
commotion. The Queen was about to assume one 
of her most popular prerogatives, and appear once 
more, with the finest court in the world about 
her. 

The side-walks were lined with people, eager, 
joyous, and grateful that the court was showing 
signs of social life again. Women and children 
thronged on the steps and at the windows; street 
sweepers retreated to the gutters, and, leaning 
upon their dirty brooms, joined in the general 
jubilation. 

As time wore on the crush of carriages around 
the palace became immense, and those citizens 
who could get near enough to see their inmates 
descend and mount the pa1ace-step9, held plea¬ 
sant conversation together regarding those they 
were so fortunate as to distinguish in the noble 
throng. 

“Who is that in the chocolate carriage, drawn 
by six horses, with the duke’s coronet?” said one 
man, standing foremost in the crowd, answering 
a friend who had questioned him. 44 Upon my 
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word I doubt if I can tell you. Some Duchess, 
of course; and I seem to have an idea of the old 
lady’s face; uncommonly old she is, and uncom¬ 
monly pretty is the young person by her side. 
Ah, now she is getting out; she turns to sweep 
back her train. Now I have it. That lady is the 
Dowager Duchess of St. Ormand, grandmother 
to the young duke, you know; and a precious 
good age she has lived to.” 

“Is the young lady her granddaughter?’* 

“ No, I think not. St. Ormand has no sister. 
The girl is a rare beauty, but I cannot make her 
out.” 

By this time the chocolate carriage, with its six 
horses had moved on, and the two ladies entered 
the palace, one walking slowly forward, with the 
stately grace of a courtier, well accustomed to 
scenes like that, carrying the train of her dress, 
thrown with apparent carelessness over one arm, 
still with a forethought that threw out all its 
matchless garniture of old Venetian point, under 
which the velvet glowed fitfully, like the bloom 
of ripe plums through gossamer woven over them 
in the night. 

Behind her, following like some bright cloud, 
came the Lady llose, with the delicate blue of 
heaven in her dress, and the soft whiteness of its 
clouds floating over the blue in airy ripples and 
waves of lace. All adown the long, sweeping 
train blush roses gathered up the gossamer woof 
and lay, as if floating on foam, among the white 
spray of an ostrich plume, and a glimmer of 
misty lace that gave the requisite courtly dignity 
to as fair a face, and as queenly a head as entered 
the presence that night. As these two came into 
the full glow of the wax lights, the old lady cast 
one anxious look on her protege, and prepared to 
move on with the crowd. 

“Just enough excitement to give her color, 
and not enough to stir the pearls upon her neck,” 
she thought. “ A true patrician, if one was ever 
presented here. If this is an old woman’s folly, no 
one can say that she has not a fair excuse for it.” 

Thus congratulating herself, the old lady ming¬ 
led gently with the stream that was pressing 
toward the state drawing-room, and was carried 
across the threshold, where her train fell, and 
arranged itself, as if by magic, and a grave, sweet 
smile illuminated her face, taking away ten years 
of its age. 

The presence-chamber was crowded, and many 
a face lighted up, with pleasant recognition, as 
the old Duchess passed up to the presence of the 
Queen, who still bore traces of mourning under 
the blaze of regal jewels that shed their light 
upon her pleasant features, and half-sable dress. 

It was over in a few moments. The slow, grace¬ 


ful homage, the few words of cordial welcome 
from the lips of the Queen. Then the presenta¬ 
tion which opened the fairy-land of fashionable 
life to Lady Rose Houston—a presentation re¬ 
ceived with such gentle grace by the Queen, that 
Lady Rose bore away the remembrance of a smil$ 
that warmed her heart toward the good sove¬ 
reign whenever she thought of that hour in after 
years—this once dreaded presentation was over. 

The two ladies retreated, with a backward 
gliding of the person, which soon brought them 
directly out of the presence and into a crowd of 
friends, all eager to greet the old lady, and to 
recognize the new star which promised to rise so 
brilliantly. The old Duchess was in high good 
humor, her reception back among her old friends 
was becoming an ovation. The Queen had been 
more than gracious, and her own opinion of the 
impression Lady Rose might produce was tho¬ 
roughly confirmed by the signs of admiration no 
one understood better than herself. 

‘Do we spend the season?” she said, to one 
who inquired, with a gentle nod of the head. 
“ Yes, indeed. Have you a fancy I could get my 
young friend away, so long as London is itself? 
Having plunged into a new career, we intend to 
carry it out to the utmost. Oh,” she added, 
lifting her glass, and turning it upon a young 
man who that moment appeared in the crowd, 
“ I can hardly believe it, but that must be St. 
Ormand. Yes, yes, he is coming this way.” 

Certainly, a tall young wan, whose face lighted 
up with quick pleasure the moment he looked 
that way, was quietly moving toward the Duch¬ 
ess, who had signaled him with a little wave of 
her glass. 

“I did not know that you had reached town 
yet,” he said, addressing the old lady with Cor¬ 
dial reverence. “ Off at one of the hunting- 
lodges, and got neither telegrams or letters till 
yesterday. Came down at once to see that every¬ 
thing was in readiness.” 

While he was speaking, the young man’s glance 
happened to fall on Lady Rose, W’ho had not 
heard his name, and met the look with a warm 
glow of color. 

“Tell me,” said the young Duke, bending low 
over the dowager, who was busy untangling the 
fragile chain that was always twisting around 
her glass. “ Who is this young lady standing so 
near ? I saw her speaking to you as I came up.’* 

The old lady had disentangled her chain while 
he was speaking. So, with the glass between 
her daintily-gloved fingers, she gave Lady Rose 
a signal to draw near. 

“ Lady Rose Houston, St. Ormand desires to 
be presented,” she said, with a reserve of man- 
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ner that seemed to chill 'the young man, and 
rather surprised the lady. 

Before the formal salutations were over, the 
dowager drew her grandson’s attention away. 

44 Now, that you are here, Ormand, we may as 
well be making our way out of the crowd. One 
sees so many old friends in groups, that it is 
quite bewildering. It seems to me as if the 
crush would never end.” 

Thus breaking into the first stages of an intro¬ 
duction, the old lady quietly put her hand on 
the arm of the Duke, and moved on, looking 
wonderfully demure and self-satisfied. 

They had hardly advanced a pace or two, 
when the old lady turned sharply, and looked 
at her charge, from whom a cry had broken 
scarcely above a breath, but sharp with intense 
pain. 

The girl’8 face was white as the feather that 
drooped toward it, and an expression of such 
keen anguish was in her eyes, that the astute old 
lady had but to follow their wild look to learn all 
the wished to know. 

“The rooms here are so dreadfully over-heat- 
ed,” she said. 44 Lady Rose is quite faint. Give 
her your arm, Ormand, and let us find a breath 
of pure air. Not that way, where the crowd is 
thickest, but toward the stair-case.” 

The old lady gave one swift glance at a head, 
that had fascinated the gaze of that poor girl 


with such terrible magnetism, as she left the room. 
It was turned from them, and moving onward 
with the crowd, apparently unconscious of the 
attention it had won. Then the old lady gave a 
look at her lordly grandson, and a smile crept 
over her lips. He was looking down into the 
drooping face of his companion with a look of in¬ 
tense admiration, such as she had never seen in 
his eyes before. 

44 May I be permitted?” questioned the young 
man, glancing wistfully into the carriage, when 
the ladies were seated there. 

But the old duchess interposed at once. 

** No 1 no! It would be a shame to take you 
away now,” she said. “ Besides, Rose and I are 
completely fagged out. Why, the weight of 
one’s diamonds are enough to ensure a headache. 
Order the people to drive on. Of course, we shall 
see you before long.” 

So the young Duke of St. Ormand gave the 
proper orders, and stood, rather disconsolately, 
watching the chocolate-colored carriage and six 
horses as they passed slowly out of the crowded 
street, in the direction of St. James’ Square, where 
they drew up before one of those plain, but 
vast and stately mansions, which have been the 
pride and heir-looms of the older and more ex¬ 
clusive English nobility, the Norfolks, Derbys, 
etc., for two centuries and more. 

' (To BE CONTINUED.) 


THE CHILDREN, 

BY CLARA B. HEATH. 




I in fond mothers leading by the hand, 

1 be fair, sweet children, with their sunny brows; 
Those precious links that form the household band— 
lh<- little 44 wells of sunshine” In the house, 

Id days to come, a power in all the land— 

Who knows but what their voices will arouse 
Some slumjjering echoes that shall roll and roll, 

In waves of penitence o'er many a soul ? 


The children ! God forgive ns if we stand. 
Sometimes with longing eyes, and lips compressed, 
While wandering through the city’s busy ways, 

Its lanes and alleys, where there is no rest 
On Summer nights; and Winter's weary days, 

Arc filled with sights and sounds to them unblest 
Forgive us if we find it hard to give 
Oar own to death, while such as these still live. 


CAPTIVE. 


BY ANNA CLEAVES. 


Dus voice—sweet voice! 
Why dost thou come to me? 

Oh, hush, sweet voice I 
I may not list to thee. 

Dear eyet sweet eyes 1 
Turn ye another way; 

Look not in mine, 

I cannot say ye nay. 


Dear lips—sweet lips t 
That tanght me lore’s own creed; 

Kay, tempt me not. 

My tears with ye would plead. 

Ob, love, I bow 
A captive unto thee; 

Loose thou my bonds, 

In mercy set me tree. 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


BT EMILY H. MAY. 


We give, first, this month, something quite 
new for a walking-costume. The material is 
either of cashmere, merino, or rep9. Here the 
lower skirt i3 cut three and a quarter yards in 
width, and very slightly trained at the back, and 
is provided with loops underneath by which to 



raise it for walking. The front breadth and the 
side gores, are ornamented by a deep kilted 
flounce, put on straightway of the material, and 
this is headed by two kilted plaitings, turned-up 
each three inches deep, which is separated from 
the lower kilting by a narrower one, turned 
down two inches deep, finished by a narrow bias 
band of silk of the same color as the dress. The 
Polonaise opens from the waist down, finished by 
buttons and button-holes. The bottom of the 
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Polonaise has a kilted plaiting, four inches deep, 
headed by a bias band of silk, two inches in 
width. At the back the Polonaise is looped, so 
as to form a double pannier. It will be seen 
that the trimming on the back of tlic under-skirt 
is bound, top and bottom, with the silk, and that 
the band just below the heading is much wider 
than the band which finishes the front. This band 
is no less than three inches wide. There is an 
open, pointed collar at the back of the neck, 
forming lapels in front. The sleeves are tight 
coat, with cuff to match the collar, as may be 
seen, ending at the hand with a double puff. At 
the neck and wrists are worn frills of clear mus¬ 
lin. For this costume fourteen yards of cash- 
mere or merino will be required. 



Above is a pretty, drossy costume, for a very 
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young lady, say fifteen or sixteen years of age. 
Would be charming, made of white mohair, or 
a light-colored silk, and trimmed with a con¬ 
trasting color, or with black velvet ribbon. The 
trader-skirt is just below the top of the neat¬ 
fitting boot, and has a flounce, six inches deep, 
just in front, deepening at the sides of the front 
breadth to eight inches, and then narrowing to 


six inches again at the back. This has but enough 
fullness to allow it to fall gracefully, and is orna¬ 
mented on the edge with the trimming of silk or 
velvet, two inches wide. There are two bands of 
the trimming above the flounce, one inch wide, 
and one inch apart. The tunic is quite short in 
front, forming an apron, ornamented with four 
rows of trimming, finishing at the sides with bows 
of the same. The lower row of trimming extends 
all round the back of the tunic, which is finished 
with a ruffle three inches deep, bowed on the 
edge. There is bat little looping of the tunic at 
the back. The basque-bodice is double-breasted 
in front, forming a short basqne in front, and a 
postillion at the back, all trimmed to match the 


respond, as also the cuffs upon the coat-sleeves, 
completes the dress proper. For out-door wear 
is the double-breasted jacket, with pockets and 
cuffs to correspond. : |T^e rest of the jacket is 


skirt. Coat-sleeves to match. Clear muslin frills 
at the neck and at the wrists. Twelve to four¬ 
teen yards of mohair, six yards of two-inch wide 
velvet ribbon, eighteen yards, or one and a half 
pieces of velvet, one inch wide. Two pieces of 
inch or inch and a half velvet would trim the 
whole: using the same width for the edge of 
the bottom flounce would be more economical. 
A partly worn silk would look well, renovated in 
this way. 

Opposite is a costume for a miss of twelve. The 
front of the under skirt lias three large box- 
plaits from the waist down. These are laid flat, 
and ornamented with large buttons, made of 
moulds covered with the material. The over¬ 
dress is cut quite plain, simply hemmed, and 
looped very short at the sides, and displaying the 
trimming of the under-skirt. A skirt-waist, made 
I with box plaits, ornamented with buttons to cor¬ 
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finished with a thick-covered cord. Ten yards 
of twenty-seven inch wide goods will be required, 
or eight yards of yard-wide material, such as 
pique or percale, eleven dozen moulds for the 
dress and over-jacket. 

On the preceding page is a dress, for a little girl, 
of a solid colored merino, or tweed, and trim¬ 
ming of a narrow striped poplin, black and white, 
cut on the bias. There is a narrow ruffle, three 
inches deep, just on the edge of the skirt, and 
the front of the skirt has kilt plaits, out sepa¬ 



rately, bound with the bias trimmings, and then 
arranged on the front of the skirt ; as seen. The 
tunic is simply bound with the bias poplin, and 
looped at the sides, forming an apron front, and 
but little fullness at the back. The jacket has 
revers turned back, on the front, and ending in 
a square collar, at the back. Coat-sleeves, with 
a cuff formed of three pieces. The edges of 
iacket, pockets, cuffs, etc., trimmed same as skirt. 


Buttons covered with the black and white poplin. 
Six yards of merino, and two and a half yards of 
striped black and white poplin, quarter-inch 
stripe, make the prettiest trimming. 

Opposite is a pretty design for a basque jacket, 
suitable either for a house-dress or for an out- 
! side jacket. It may be made of habit-cloth, or 
of black cashmere, and would also look well for 
an out-doors wrap, made of navy-blue, water¬ 
proof cloaking. It is double-breasted in front, 
buttoning all the wfey down to the end of the 
jacket, where the skirt of it is slashed, as may 
be seen, in front, at the sides, and at the back. 
The side lapels are ornamented with square 
pockets. The whole is bound simply with a bias 
binding of black silk. The sleeves are trimmed 
at the bottom, with bias puffings of the silk, 
knotted at equal distances. The narrow frills 
around the sleeves, at the neck, and under the 
standing collar, are of clear muslin. Two and a 
half y-irds of cashmere, or one and a half yards 
of cloth, will make this jacket. Habit-cloth, at 
three dollars per yard, or water-proof, at one dol¬ 
lar fifty cents, will make a very nice garment. 

Next we give an entirely new design for an 
apron for a little Miss going to school. It may 
be made of black alpaca, or silk, trimmed with 



narrow, black velvet ribbon, or of brown holland, 
or white pique, trimmed with Hamburg edging 
and Marseilles braid. The pattern can be easily 
cut from the drawing. 
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WINTER DOLMAN. 


DT BUILT H. MAT. 



We give here an engraving, and 
page a diagram, of the new and 
“Winter Dolman.” 

No- 1 . Front. 

No. 2. Half of Back. 

No. 3. Half of Gore of Back. 
No. 4. Whole of Sleeve. 

No. 5. Half of Collar. 


on the next$ of back, B of back, and B of front, join under 
fashionable the arm to C. A of front, and A of gore, join. 

No. 4 , sleeve. E is the top, and is joined to the 
shoulder, as far as wiU make it hang gracefully, 
from which point it is left open, as seen in en¬ 
graving. Make of cashmere, or cloth, and trim 
with bands of worsted braid of two widths, and 
buttons, two sizes. If preferr<?d» it need not be 


No. 1 , front, needs no description. No. 2 , half \ trimmed all over; six or eight rows of braid will 





look equally well. As may be seen, this Dolman in inches. Yon had better first make a pattern, 
is much longer than thqpe lately worn. full size, from this diagram, using an old newt* 

We give the size of each pieoe of the pattern, paper, and then fit it, before you cut into your stuff. 


MAT OR CUSHION, (JAVA CANVAS.) 

BT KBS. JANE W11TI1* 



Worked in shades of red wool, or, for mats, | of wool. The band forming the border is worked 
worked on silver or gold canvas, in various shades j in rows of chain-stitch in stripes of seven shades. 


BORDERS FOR SACQUE8, ETC. 

These borders are worked in coral and long not always a recommendation, especially for ornn 



/itch, with silks of different colors, on black. They 
*re now very fashionable, and they are very 
pretty, two important considerations, for to be 

Berely fashionable, without being beautiful, is 1 mental work like this. 
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BOY’S SCARF, CROCHET. 


BT KBS. JANE WEAVER. 



Materials required: White and pearf ^ray dou* 
ble Berlin wool, and a short wooden or bone 
crochet or tricot needle, the stem measuring No. 3 
of the Bell gauge. 

The scarf is worked the long way in Russian 
crochet, and consists of 4 gray and 3 white stripes 
of 6 rows each. For the foundation make 230 
Ch., very loosely, with the gray wool. The 1st 
row is plain DC , the rest is worked in Russian 
or ribbed crochet, which is the same as DC., but 
taking up the lowest of the two horizontal threads 
of the stitch, or that nearest to the first finger 
of the left hand .when holding the work. A chain 
stitch must be made at the beginning of every 
row to turn with, otherwise a stitch would be 
lost. The whole of the work must be done very 
loosely, that the scarf may be soft and pliable. 
To finish the ends with the gray wool and a rug 
needle, knot into each of the 7 stripes two loops 
over a fiat mesh or ruler 2 inches wide. These 
loops arc fastened together below by tassels of 
gray and white wool, 3 inches long. 


CHAIR BOLSTER. 

BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



Materials: White,dark-red, maize, dark-brown, 
violet, and green Berlin wool; needles, No. 14. 

This ohair-bolster consists of six stripes made 
separately, and afterward joined together, join¬ 
ing each stripe ten rows lower than the other. 

For each stripe cast on sixteen stitches. 

1st Row: Knit plain. 

2d Row: Knit four, purl eight, knit four. 

Repeat these two rows seven times. 

10th Row: Knit four, take the second color, 
and knit four; turn, and work these four stitches 
80 


backward and forward for fifteen rows, knitting 
one row and purling the other. Take these stitches 
off and put them in front, then knit four of the 
foundation; pick up the four dropped stitches 
on the left needle, and knit to the end of the row. 

11th Row : The same as 2nd. 

Repeat from 1st row. The ends are sewn to¬ 
gether and wadded. A rosette is made of loops 
of wool, finished with a button in the centre. A 
plait is made of three lengths in wool, to cor¬ 
respond with the strides. 
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UMBRELLA-CASE. 

BY MRS. JAMB WEAVER. 



This case, which is intended to contain four 
Q&brellas or parasols for traveling, is made of 
strips of holland, joined together, and ornamented 



bottom of the case. This, of course, is in a 
greatly reduced size. The pointed pieces joined 
to the bottom wiil be easily copied from design. 



Ofer the joins with a small pattern in embroidery, 
tie design for which is shown in the full-size en- 
pa*ing. No. 1 shows the embroidery for the but¬ 
tons, No. 2 the mode of making and binding the 


The top of the case is button-holed in small scal¬ 
lops. The slide, into which a piece of sarcenet 
ribbon is run, is covered with a strip of the 
border shown in the engraving. 



PATTERN IN BERLIN WORK, IN COLORS. 

Ia the front of the number we give a pattern l order to give or.r readers sonic idea of its expense, 
in Berlin work, in colors, for a chair-seat, etc., j Similar patterns are sold, in the stores, in Phila- 
«c. This is one of the most beautiful designs we j delphia and New York, at from fifty cents to 
Have ever issued. It is printed in ten colors, each \ one dollar each ; yet we furnish them without 
color printed separately, a fact we mention, in < charge, to subscribers, as part of our illustrations. 


NAME FOR MARKING. 
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OHEST-W ARMBR, IN KNITTING, 


B T MBS. JANt WEAVER, 


Materials : Three ounces pink, one ounce black 
double wool, three knitting-needles, moderate 
size, of bone. 

The chest-warmer is begun at the back. For 



a medium size, cast on forty-two stitches with 
the pink wool. 

1st Row: Plain knitting. 

2nd Row: The first stitch of each row is slip¬ 
ped, as if for purling. Repeat those two rows, 
alternate plain knitting and purling, until you 


have eighty rows, then divide the stitches into 
three, that is, fourteen for each side, and four¬ 
teen for the centre. These centre-stitches are 
left on the needle. Knit and purl off one side 
with the third needle for twenty-four rows. In 
the twenty-fifth row, cast on twelve stitches. 
Knit and purl for eighty rows; cast off and knit 
the other side to correspond. 

For the border, with black wool, cast on six 
stitches, and in the beginning of every other row 
slip one ; pick up the side stitch of the founda¬ 
tion, and pass it over the slipped stitch ; continue 
this on both sides. The front is worked in the 
same manner. 

For the neck, pick up the stitches on both 
sides to meet those on the back needle. Knit 
four plain rows. 

6th Row: Knit two, * make one, knit two 
together. Repeat from *; end with knit two. 

6th Row: Knit two, * knit one, purl one in 
the made stitch, knit one. Repeat from *; end 
with knit two. 

7th Row : Knit two, * knit two together. Re¬ 
peat from *; end with knit two. 

8th, 9th, 10th, and 11th Rows: Knit plain; 
cast off. 

The back and front are knitted together at the 
bottom ; knit the same rows os for the neck. A 
ribbon is run through the holes. When entirely 
finished, damp a cloth, lay it on the work, and 
pass over it with & hot iron. 


EMBROIDERIES FOR UNDER-LINEN. 
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The outside is of American cloth. It is lined shown open. The outside is bound with sarcenet 
with holl&nd, and has, inside, a narrow embroi- ribbon, and has strings for tying on a wooden 
toed pattern, worked in chain-stitch. The shape hair-roller to dress curls on. It is a wry neat 
of the fittings may be copied from the design and convenient article. 
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EDITORIAL CITTT-CltAT 
“ Peterson” for 18751 Better Than Ever 11—We offer j 
this number to the public as an earnest of what we Intend 
to do for 1875, and as a proof that “ Peterson,” already the 
44 cheapest and host,” will be more worthy of patronage than 
ever. Above all other magazine*, it is, tee claim, the one for the 
time*. Continued and extraordinary success is impossible, 
as every one knows, without sterling merit; and 44 Peterson 
ha* had, for ten yean , an average edition of 130,(XX) copies 
monthly No similar publication, anywhere in the world, 
has such a circulation. 

For 1875, 44 Peterson” will deserve this popularity better 
than ever, for U wffl be greatly improved in all respects. The re¬ 
form in the postage law, meanwhile, w ill make 44 Peterson” 
cheaper than ever. For it must be remembered tltai the price* 
to dubs, as well as to a single subscriber, note include the 
pottage, which tee will prepay here. Our old club prices, with 
the postage that the subscriber had to pay afterward, made 
44 Peterson” cost, in all cases, more than it will for 1875. 
Too much attention cannot be called to this fact l 
We continue to offer, as will be seen, three kinds of clubs. 
For one kind the premium is our unrivallod engraving, j 
44 Washington’s FtRST Interview With His Wife.” For j 
another kind, the premium is a copy of 44 Peterson” for 1876. 
For still another kind, there are two premiums, via., the 
large-sized ongraving and also a copy of 44 Peterson.” Wo 
have been offering these three kinds of clubs for two years, 
and find the plan so popular—some persons wishing only 
an engraving, and others only a copy of 44 Poterson,” while 
others wish both—that we renew the offer for next year. 

Sow it the time to get up olubt. Everybody will subscribe 
for 44 Peterson,” if its merit and cheapness are fairly put be¬ 
fore them. Be the first in the field. A specimen will be sent, 
gratis, if written for. Do not lone a moment / 

The Pictorial Souvenir is the title of a new collection 
of engravings, twrenty-flve in number, which we offer, for 
JL876, as a premium to persons getting up dubs, Instead of 
the 44 Washington’s First Interview With His Wife," if 
they prefer it. 44 The Pictorial Souvenir” is a companion to 
“The Gems of Art,” which has been so popular. This is a 
rare chance to obtain twenty-five first-class steel plates, like 
those published in “ Peterson.” Elsewhere, a similar num¬ 
ber of plates, equally good, would cost five or six dollars. 
Meantime, we will continue to fend the 44 Gems of Art,” if 
wished, as a premium. By getting up enough clubs, you 
can earn not only the premium engraving, and an extra copy 
of the magazine, but also the 44 Pictorial Souvenir,” and the 
44 Gemsjrf Art* 

Variegated Flowers.— A really pretty effect can be pro¬ 
duced on any colored flower, peony, rose, fuchsia, etc., mak¬ 
ing them beautifully variegated, by holding the flower in 
the hollow of the inverted hands, and lighting a match un¬ 
derneath it, being carefhl not to let the flower get close 
enongh to get scorched. It is the fume of the brimstone 
that does it, and the effect is sometimes so startling as to 
deceive a botanist into thinking he has discovered a new 
variety. 


The Origin or Balls Is not generally understood. It was 
out of an old German custom that the ball grow. This cus¬ 
tom consisted in the assembling in the villages during tlis 
Easter holidays, of all the marriageable maidens, in order 
to present to each new-made bride, at whose wedding they 
had danced, a beautifully-ornamented ball. When this ball, 
after being borne on a gayly-decorated pole in solemn pro¬ 
cession through the village, had been presented to ths 
young bride, she was thereby laid nuder obligation to fur¬ 
nish free music for the evening to all who might wish to 
dance. From this festive custom is derived the expression, 
44 to give a bail.” 

The Fashions in this magazine can always be rolled on 
as the latest as well as prettiest. 44 Peterson” is not, as 
nearly every other lady’s book is, a mere advertising sheet 
for second-rate dress-makers. Wo have no interest to re¬ 
commend ugly styles, because they are ours, or because the 
wood-engravings that represent them are given to us for 
nothing. We send to head-quarters, at Paris, for all our 
; designs, and hence their superior elegance and flreshneos. 

I Compare onr fashions with the hideous, stiff ones, generally 
found elsewhere. 

Ottr New Premium Engraving, as will be seen by the 
advertisement on the cover, will bo sent, not only as a pre¬ 
mium for getting up clubs, but to all subscribers for 1875, 
whether singly or in clubs, who may remit fifty cent* extra 
for it. This is a nominal price, representing only the cost 
of the paper and printing; and hence the offer is confined 
strictly to subscribers to 44 Peterson” for 1875. 

If Those Getting Up Clubs prefer any of onr other large¬ 
sized engravings to 44 Washington’s First Interview With 
His Wife,” they hare only to say so, when they remit, and ws 
will send the one they desire. See the list in onr advertise¬ 
ment. Or any subscriber for 1876, by sending fifty eeuts 
extra, can have any one. Or he, or she'ean have as many as 
may be wished, by sending fifty cents for each one. 

A New Throatlet, or Collar Necklet, has recently 
come into fhshion. It is black velvet, with tho name of the 
person who wears it, as well as that of the donor, traced out 
in diamonds, and a small diamond fringe foils from the 
lower edge of the velvet. These throatlets are also made 
with less costly stones, such as turquoises, pearls, Rhine 
crystals, etc. 

Eighty Thousand Dollars, on the average, have been 
spent, every year , for twelve years past, for artistic and lite¬ 
rary purposes, on “ Petersonthat is, for original stories, 
steel engravings, and illustrations generally. No magazine, 
either in America or Europe, can show such a record. 

“Twice The Price.”—A lady writes:— 44 For the past 
year I have been without your magazine; but twice the 
price would not prevent me having it, another year.” 

“The Ont.t One Taken.”— flays a lady:—“Tour maga¬ 
zine is the only one taken at onr office: it seems to be ths 
only one that a club can be got up for.” 


Our Colored Pattern for this month is a gem. So was 
that in December. Each cost as much as a premium 
44 chromo.” Yet we give two, or three, every year, of these 
expensive patterns, and have-never boast 3d of it before. 
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Torn Sweetheart will like no gift so jreil, young 
bachelor, as a copy of “ Peterson” fqr 1876. Every thus she 
receives a number, she will think of yon kindly. 
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Ocm P&xmium Mrootint pob 1875, Is universally admit* Ivanhoe. By Sir Walter ScotL 1 eoL, 8 vo. Phdada: 
ted to bo the finest over offered by any periodical. The Nor- T. B. Peterson A Brother*.— It is a striking proof of the 
ristown (Pa.) Herald only echoes the words of hundreds, growth and prevalence of a good literary taste, in the public 
whoa it says:— M It is toorth several ordinary p re miu m chroma*” at large, that the demand for the fictions of Sir Walter 
▲ fall description of it will be found in the advertisement Scott, not only continues, but steadily increases. This is 
on the oover. The premiums given away, by newspapers the first volume of a new and cheap edition of his works, 
and magazines generally, are cheap, colored Itthographs, which that enterprising firm, T. B. Peterson & Brother?*, 
utterly worthless in an artistic point of view. Bat whatever are passing through the press. After all tho changes of 
** Peterson” does, is, as the Havre de Grce (Md.) Repub- neirly fifty years, Sir Walter Scott remains, to-day, at 
licanaays, ** the beet that mossy, talent, and tale cam accomplish” I the head of writers of romance In the English tongue, and 
Hence the “ Washington's First Interview With His wife" we do not exaggerate, when we say, that he will probably 
is a first-class engraving, from an original picture by J. W. always remain so. 

Ehninger, and executed in the very highest style of art. The Mysterious Island. By Jules Verne. Authorized Edition. 
The plate alone oost (too thousand dollars. For patriotic, as well With Forty-Eight Illustrations. 1 vol., 8 ro. New York: ScrSb- 
as artistic purposes, this premium ought to hang on the walls tier, Armstrong A Go .—The popularity of this author is easily 
of every American home. By getting up a club for “ Peter- i explained. He describes the most exciting, and even the 
•on,” at our extremely low terms, you can secure this In- most astonishing adventures, with such an air of truth, 
valuable premium, which, at a retail store, would sell for that, for the time, the reader is quite carried away with the 
five dollars, or npwards. Specimens of the magasino will illusion. What De Foe would have been, if he had written 
be sent, gratis, if written for, to show. But see the Prospectus & hundred and fifty years later than he did, Jules Verne is, 
for 1875, on the last page of the cover. mt least to a certain extent This is a cheap edition, pro- 

- fusely illustrated. 

“Navx* Failed.” —A lady, remitting her subscription for The Pictorial Toxcer of London. By W. H. Ainsworth. 1 vol 

1875, adds, “ You will please to continue * Peterson* for an- 8 vo. Philada: T. B. Peterson A Brothers.— This very 

ether year, as I should hardly know how to do without it handsome volume, bound in morocco cloth, with beveled 
I always welcome its coming as one of my beet friends, boards, is crowded with engravings after C'ruikshank, illus- 
Abo accept my thanks tor your punctuality. I havo taken trating the towers, gatoways, arches, chapels, and dungeons, 
your magazine for three years, and never failed to get every thnt make up what is known as the Tower of London. The 
a—hr, In dne t ime. ” lotter-press is not less interesting, however, than the pio- 

- turos. The work is one of great interest, in fact, histori- 

a A Mral A Dat.”—S ays a lady, writing to os, “ I did not cally as well as otherwise, and very much better suited for 
take your magazine for 1874, bnt I mean to take it for 1875, ropular reading, than if moro pretentiously written, 
even if I have to go without a meal a day My Sister Jeanme. By George Sand. Translated from the 

- French by S. R. Orocker. 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: Roberts 

Noxx To Oompbtb.—T he Hawkinsville (Ga.) Dispatch Brothers. —This is one of a series of George Sand’s novels, 
mys of this periodical:—“ We know of no other magazine printed in uniform style, whfch Roberts & Brothers aro 
that will compete with it.” publishing. Six volumes have already appeared, this one 

- muking the seventh. Tho type, paper, and binding, are tm- 

* As Good As A Mothbb,” is a charming engraving, after exceptionable, and the volumes of a convenient size for 
a picture by J. Hallyar, an eminent English artist. It tells handling. 

Vtn own story. Quiet Flours. A Collection of Poems. 1 vol, 24 mo. Boston : 

- Roberts Brothers .—Under this modest title we have here about 

Twz Full Wobth or Your Movrr can better be had by a hundred aud fifty of the best short poems in the language, 
mbscribing for M Peterson, H than in any other manner. The compiler, whoever she is, has a rare taste, and also, what 

is equally valuable, good judgment. The poems are on all 
subjects. This dainty little volume is Just the book for a 
REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. Christmas or New Year’s gift. 

The Mistress Of The Marne. By J. G. Holland \ vol., U mo. Mxm and Gold. A Novel 1 vol, 12 mo. New York: G. 
Sew York: Scribner ,, Armstrong A Cb.-Tbe many admirers W - OarUton A Cb.-This novel belongs to the most pro¬ 
of Dr. Holland’s former poems, especially of - Kathrina,” nounced sensational school, and “ Owen Meredith” seems to 
will welcome this new work of his wtth hearty pleasure. be the other’s favorite poet The volume is printed In 
“ The Mistress Of The Manse” is a love-story; but not a clear type, and handsomely bound. The writer does 

mawkish one: on the contrary, It is toll of noble thoughts not ®* Te her name - 

and lofty teachings. Mildred, the heroine, is drawn with Th * ******* Match. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 1 vol, 8 to. 
great skill. She first attempts to become “ all in all” to her PM*** • T - & Pierson A Brothers.—' The novels and stories 
husband, by imitating him In his pursuits; but in the end of th,g author win alwa 7* have a very great popularity, for 
she adopts the wiser policy of being pnrely womanly ; she > ho manages her plots skilltolly, and keeps the action going 
ceaaes to be his echo, she becomes heiselt It will be seen, inc '*»ntly. This is a cheap edition, 
from this, that the poem Is essentially didactic. Indeed, Ten (Ad Maids. By Julie P. Smith 1 sol., 12 mo. New 
Dr. Holland would find H impossible to write, unless he York: G. W. Carleton A Co.— This Is a sensational story, 
could also teach: genius is given to man, he evidently be- and very highly spiced at that, the climax being the hang- 
Bwm, to do good with. Yet he never proses with it all. In lng of the hero, which the heroine sees, and dies, literally 
depicting the qnleter scenes of life he is particularly effec- of a broken heart. 

tire. The poem Is toil of bits of rare beauty. We instance, Camilla; A Tale Of A Violin. By Charles Barnard. 1 vol, 
■ p t dsl ly, the lines on 8abbath bells, on tho midnight rain, 12 wo. Boston: Loring.—Thls is an account of the artist 
aod a crsdle song. The volume is exceptionally well printed, life of Camilla Urso, and is the story of a real musical life; 

Smmy Shone ; or Young America In Italy and Awtria. By and for the student, especially, is full of valuable suggestions. 
WURiasn T. Adams. 1 ro/., 12 wo. Boston: Lee A Shepard. — The Nobleman's Wife. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 1 vol^ 8 vo. 
This k| story of travel and adventure, a field in which Mr. PhUada: T. B. Peterson A Brother*. —Another of Mrs. Wood’s 
Adaaa, better known to many as ** Oliver Optic,” Is par- shorter stories, printed in large, legible type; just the 
tftooiariy good. thing to read on a winter evening. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

Sixteen Millions or Numbers. —The circulation of 
" Peterson’s Magazine,” for ten yean, ha* exceeded an 
average of 130,000 numbers, every month. In all, more 
than a million and a half of numbers have been sold every 
year. In the ten yean, the grand total ha* been rather 
over sixteen millions of numbers, os our subscription-books 
will show. This onormous circulation, maintained for so 
long a period, is the best proof wo can give that “ Peterson” 
is the cheapest and best 

A First Class One. —The Moberloy (Mo.) Enterprise says 
of the “ Washington’s First Interview With His Wife,” our 
premium engraving for 1375, “ It is really one of tho most 
bountiful and costly wo havo ever seen. It Is not one of 
those cheap, colored lithographs, with which tho markot U 
flooded, but a first-class line and mezzotint engraving, exe¬ 
cuted in the highest stylo of art.” 

“Take It Again.”—A lady writes Jto us, as follows:— 
* In 18721 got a club of, I think, eight persons for your 
magazine, but last fall £ decided to try another work, very 
highly recommended. I can say candidly that I very much 
prefer yours. I consider it of more practicable benefit than 
any other lady’s l^ook that has come under my notice. I 
wish to take it ugain.” 

Advertise* r.NTS inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
prioes. “Pcterson’B Magazine” b tho best advertising mo- 
dium in the United States; for it has tho largest circulation 
of any monthly publication, and goes to every county, vil¬ 
lage, and cross-roads. Address Peterson's Magazine, 306 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, To. 

Beautify The Skin, by using tho best Toilet Preparation. 
Laird’s Bloom of Youth will remove Tan, Frockles, and all 
discolorations from tho skin, leaving it soft, smooth, clear, 
white, and beautiful. Price 75 cents per bottle. Sold at all 
druggists. Dopot 5 Gold Street, Now York. 


. MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT 

BY ABRAM. LIVRZET, M. D. 

No. I.—Rubeola or Measles. 

Deeming it important that mothers should be able to re- 
oognise the approach or an attack of measles in their chil¬ 
dren, a minute description of tho symptoms and course of 
tho disease will be given, faithfully pictured as it oocnra in 
a vast majority of cases in each epidemic visitation. 

Symptoms of chili or shivering, alternately succeeded by 
heat, first manifest themselves perhaps for the firatday; 
next a regular fever, with more or less derangement of the 
stomach, thirst, loss of appetite, a white tongue, some cough, 
fullness of tho head, heaviness of the eyes, and tendency to 
drowsiness, u ith mure or less discharge from the nose and 
eyes, are present during the second day. 

These general symptoms are followed upon tho third day 
by sneezing, Bwelliug of tho eyelids, redness of the eyes, 
more cough, tendency to vomit, and looseness, attended with 
green evacuations, esjiecially in children who are cutting 
(heir teeth. On the third, fourth, or fifth day, from the ap¬ 
pearance of the first symptoms of disordered health, little 
red spots like flea-bites, about the size of mustard seeds, 
appear on the forehead, face, and neck, which, during the 
following twenty-four or forty-eight hours grow more pro¬ 
minent, larger, and unite more or less, and thus mark the 
face with large red spots. There are points in these dis¬ 
colored blotches which rise a little above the surface of the 
•kin, and feel slightly rough to the linger when passed over 


them. From the face and nock, the spots extend gradually 
to the breast, abdomen, and finally to the thighs, legs, and 
feet, where the blotches ore still larger, more distinct, trat 
with no feeling of protrusion above the ekin. The symp¬ 
toms above narrated do not abate upon the appearance of 
the eruption, exoept the nausea and vomiting, if they have 
been present; but the fever, congh, difficulty of breathing, 
increase# somewhat, whilst the watery discharge (torn the 
eyes, the drowsiness and loos of appetite continue. On or 
about the sixth my the forehead and face become rongh, 
and the eruptions begin to dry or fade; but on other parts 
of the body and limbs, it does not entirely disappear before 
the ninth day, leaving upon the fhee and limbs dry bran¬ 
like scales. Still the cough, some fever, with dryness of His 
skin, and shortness of breath, are apt to continue a few days 
longer, about which mothers need manifest no uneasiness. 

The usual time for the appearance of tho rash of measles 
is from the seventh to the fourteenth day, after a “ chance,** 
though the disease may occur at any time from three days 
to three weeks after exposure to the specific contagion. 

The first symptoms being so like an ordinary catarrh, par¬ 
ticularly in cases of children teething, when an eruption 
frequently occurs, that mothers often aro led Into the error 
that their children have bad the measles. In these catar¬ 
rhal affections, however, the sneezing is generally absent, 
tho eyes and eyelids are not so prominently affected, and the 
eruption is first seen upon the stomach and back, instead 
of upon the face and nock. 

In these cases of “rashy catarrh,” the secretions of tha 
alimentary canal are generally much deranged, and hence 
the cans# of tho rash; but if the bowels are attended to, by 
the mother's administering a dose of rhubarb and magnesia, 
or soda, the eruption will entirely disappear in twenty-four 
to thirty-six hours. There is also a form of this disease 
called “ black measles,” wholly dependent upon its peculiar 
production and difference of appearance upon an exhausted 
state of the vital powers, vitiated or broken constitution, 
languid circulation of the blood, etc. In these cases, there 
is a tendency to low fever, a condition which requires tho 
child to be treated on a stimulating plan, good food, with 
wine wbey, and aromatic spirits of hartshorn, followed with 
aromatic sulphuric acid and quinine. The beneficial results 
of the last two articles are especially marked. 


HEALTH DEPARTMENT 

Open the Doors.— Where there are children it is of great 
importance that rooms and entries should be of the same 
temperature. A large proportion of colds, and chest aad 
bowel affections of the young, can be traced to this change 
of tho temperature, which they experience In going from 
over-warm rooms to cold and chilly outer-rooms; and th# 
same is true in instances where children sleep by the fire; 
in the early part of the evening the temperature of the room 
is probably 70° or 75°. Whan the fire bums low, and goes 
out for tho night, the temperature, before morning, if the 
night is cold in winter, will foil to 4QP, or even to the freea- 
ing poiut This, certainly, is very pernicious. The tem¬ 
perature had better be 40°, and remain there, with clothing 
sufficient to keep the little ones warm, than have it first 70°, 
and then 40°, or something else.- Keep your rooms, there¬ 
fore, all over the house, those that are used by the family, 
of the same temperature, or as nearly so as possible. 

Sleep as a Medicine.— The cry for rest has always been 
louder than the cry for food. Not that it is more tmpor> 
tant, but it is often harder to get. The beet rest comes from 
a sound sleep. Of two men or women, otherwise equal, the 
one who sleeps the best will be the most moral, healthy, 
and efficient. Sleep will do much to core irritability of 
temper, peevishness, uneasiness. It will restore to vigor aa 
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•var-worked brain. It will build up, and make strong, a j 
wanry body. It will relieve the langur and pruetration felt ; 
by consumptives. It will euro hypochondria. It will cure 
the headache. It will cure the heartache. It will cure neu¬ 
ralgia. It will cure a broken spirit It will cure sorrow. 
Indeed, we might mako a long list of nervous maladies that 
sleep will cure. 

The cure of sleeplessness requires a clean, good bed, sufB- 
deot exercise to produce weariness, pleasant occupation, 
good air, and not too warm a room, freedom from too much 
ears, a clear stomach, a clear conscience, and avoidanoe of 
stimulants and narcotics. 

Especially lor those who are overworked, haggard, nerv¬ 
ous, who pass sleepless nights, we commend the adoption of 
such habits as shall secure sleep; otherwise, life will be 
short, and what there is of it sadly imperfect 


DECORATION. 

Fuss-Blow* Flowcbs in W inter. —Chooee some of tho ] 
most perfect buds of the flowen you wish to preserve—such | 
as are latest in blooming and are ready to open—cut them 

with a pair of scissors, leaving to each, if possible, a piece j 
sfrtern about three inches long: cover the end of the stem J 
immediately with sealing-wax,and then the bnds are a little | 
shrunk and wrinkled; wrap each of them up separately in a 
piece of paper, perfectly clean and dry, and lock them up in 
a dry box, or drawer, and they will keep without corrupting. 
In winter, or at any time, when you wonld have tho flowers 
Mow, take tho buds at night and cat off the end of the stem 
sealed with wax, and put tho buds into water wherein a 
little nitre of salt has boon diffused, and the next day yon 
vfll have the pleasure of seeing tho buds open and expand 
the mse lves, and the flowers display the most lively colors, 
•nd breathe their agreeable odors. 

To CxTSTALtzz Flowers. —Construct somo baskets of fancy 
for® with pliable copper wire, and wrap them with gauze. 
Into these tie to the bottom violets, ferns, geranium-leaves 
—In fact, any flowers except full-blown roses—and sink 
them in a solution of alumn of one pound to a gallon of 
water, after the solution has cooled. The colors will then 
be preserved in their original beauty, and the crystatized 
alum will bold flutes than when from a hot solution. When 
you hav# a light covering of crystals that coven completely 
the articles, remove the basket carefully, and allow It to 
drip for twelve hours. These baskets make a beautiful par¬ 
lor ornament, and for a long time preserve the freshness of 
the flowen. 

Recent experiments have demonstrated that by putting 
cot flowers in a vase, with a little water, under a glam shade, 
they will be preserved for a long time in fresh beauty. 8ome 
maidenhair fern, thus treated, was as perfect at the end of a 
fortnight as when it was placed under the glass. It is said 
that this blooming might be still further prolonged by in¬ 
serting tho flower stems in white sand instead of in water 
alooa. 


HOLIDAY GAMES. 

* Judge and Jury” is played by one, the jndge, asking any 
question he pleases of the others, who are the jury; and 
they In their replies most not make use of the words M black,” 
* white,” “ yea,” or “ nowhoever does so at once becomes 
i*dge- 

Mest games require forfeits, and, as we have often found 
a difficulty in redeeming these, we win tell some of tho 
methods ws have adopted. We require the gentiemon to 


moke a speech to three of the ladies, one on the fashion^ 
another on politics, and the third on domestic economy; or 
we make them quote lines from four negro melodics, and 
sing them; or they may be put up for rale, everybody bid¬ 
ding according to the value which they set on them. Or 
three of those who have forfeits to pay are compelled to 
build a card house each, and are not released until the three 
are all standing together. Sometimes the forfeits are re¬ 
deemed by repeating everything that is said during a stated 
time. Sometimes all the people owing forfeits arc required 
to go through the figure of a quadrille by keeping the feet 
together and Jumping; or sometimes they have to dance a 
quadrille blindfolded, which leads to the most absurd re¬ 
sults, and before the third figure everybody is to be found 
anywhere but where he or she ought to lie. Sometimes they 
have to sing a song, substituting the wonl “ quack” through¬ 
out for the real words of the ditty. “ A Marmoset Qua¬ 
drille,” too, is alwgys good fun. In this tho ladies are neither 
to talk or laugh whatever inducements are held out to them 
to do so by their partners, on whom no restrictions are laid. 
Whenever tho rule is broken, the figure must be xeoomp 
menoed. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

49* Every receipt in this Cool-Book has been toted by a prae- 
tioat housekeeper. 

•OUPflL 

BeefSemp. —Crack tho bono of a shin of beef, and put it on 
to boil in one quart of water to every pound of meat, and a 
large teaspoonful of ealt to each quart of water. Let it boll 
two hoars, and skim it well. Then add four turnips, pared 
and cot In quarters, four onions, pared And sliced, two car¬ 
rots, scraped and cut in * 11008 , one root of celery, cut in 
small pieces, and one bunch of sweet herbs, which should be 
washed and tied with a thread, as they are to be taken out 
when the soup is served. When the vegetables are tender, 
take out the meat, strain off flio soup, and return it to the 
pot again, thicken it with a little flour mixed with water; 
then add some parsley, finely chopped, with more salt and 
pepper to the taste, and some dumplings, made of a tea- 
spoonful of butter to two of flour, moistened with a little 
water or milk. Drop these dumplings into the boiling soup; 
let them boll five minutes, and serve them with tho soup in 
the tureen. 

Oytter 8otp.— Take one hundred oysters out of the liquor. 
To half of the liquor add an equal quantity of wator. Boil 
it with one teacupful of crushed allspice, a little mace, some 
cayenne pepper and salt. Let it boil twenty minutes, then 
strain it, put it back in the stew-pan, and odd the oyster*. 
As soon os it begins to boll, add a teacupful of cream, and a 
little grated cracker, rubbed in ono ounce of butter. Aa 
soon as the oysters are plump, serve them. 

Clam Scmp— Wash the shells of the clams, and put them 
In a pot without any water. Cover tho pot closely, to keep 
in the steam; m soon as the clams are opened, which will be 
in a few minutes, tnko them out of tho shells, and proceed 
as directed for oyster soup. 

NEATS AND POULTRY. 

Potato Puf .—Take cold roast meat—beef or mutton, or 
vosl and ham together—clear from gristle, cut small, and 
seanon with pepper and salt, and cut pickles, If liked. Boil 
and mash some potatoes, make them into a paste with an 
egg, and roll out, dredging with flour. Cut round with a 
saucer; pnt some of the seasoned meat upon one half, and 

I fold the other over like a pnff; pinch neatly round, and fry 
a light brown. This is a good method of warming up meal, 
which has been cooked. 
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Frioeamt of Chick**. —Gut up a large chicken into neat 
joints. Throw them into boiling salted water for two or 
three minutes. Take them out, and rub each piece with a 
lemon cut in half. Melt an ounce of butter in a sauce-pan, 
add a tableepoonful of flour, white pepper, salt, powdered 
nutmeg to taste, and half a pint of white stock, with an 
onion, a bunch of parsley, and some button mushrooms; stir 
the sauce till it boils, then put in the pieces of fowl, and let 
them stew gently. When done remove the ouion and pars¬ 
ley, lay the pieces of fowl neatly on a dish, stir into the 
sauce, off the fire, a couple of yolks of egg, strained and 
beaten up with the juice of a lemon, and pour it over the 
pieces of fowl, arranging the mushrooms round them. 

To Broil a Fowl .—Split the fowl down the back; season it 
very well with pepper, and put it on the gridiron, with the 
inner part next the fire, which must be very clear. Hold 
the gridiron at a considerable distance from the fire, and 
allow the fowl to remain until it is nearly half done; then 
turn it, taking great cue that it does not burn. Broil It of 
a fine brown, and serve it up with stewed mushrooms, or a 
sauce with pickled mushrooms. A duck may be broiled in 
the same way. If the fowl is very large, half roast it, then 
cut it into quarters, and finish it on the gridiron. It will 
take from half an hour to three-quarters of an hour to cook. 

Hashed Mutton .—Fry an onion, chopped small, with some 
butter, till it is browned, add a tablespoonful of flour, and 
one and a half or two gills of stock with a few cloves, some 
whole popper, salt to taste, a toaspoonful of walnut catchup, 
half that quantity of Worcester sauce, and a tablespoonful 
of tomato sauce; stir the whole together, let it boil once or 
twice, aud strain it into a sauce-pan. When cold, lay the 
pioces of mutton in it with this sauce, and place the sauce¬ 
pan by the Hide of the fire, so that the contents are very gra¬ 
dually heated; shake the sauce-pan occasionally, but never 
let the hash boil. Serve with sippets of bread fried in butter. 

Venetian Stetv .—Take one tableepoonful each of chopped 
onion, parsley, flour, and Parmesan cheese, a little salt, per- 
per, and ground mace, spread between some thin slices of 
veal; leave for some hours, then stew in rich broth, with a 
good piece of butter. 


VEGETABLES. 

Potato Salad and Salad Dressing .—Cut a dozen cold boiled 
potutoes into fancy shapes, one quarter of an inch thick; 
mix with some flakes of cold boiled fish, halibut, cod, or 
salmon, and pour over them a boiled salad-drewing, made 
with six tablespoonfuls of melted butter or salad oil, six tabic- 
spoonfuls of cream or milk, one teaspoonful of salt, half that 
quantity of pepper, and one teaspoonful of ground mustard. 
Into this mix one coffeecupful of vinegar. Boil well; then 
add three raw eggs beaten to a foam; remove directly from 
the Are, and stir for five minutes. When thoroughly cold, 
turn over the 6alad; garnish with slices of pickled cucum¬ 
bers, beetroot, hard-boiled eggs, and fresh parsley. This 
boiled salad can be made in quantities, and kept tightly 
'bottled for weeks It is Very toothsome. When used for 
green salads it should bo placed at the bottom of the bowl, 
and the salad on top; for If mixed the vegetables lose that 
crispness which is so delicious to the epicure. Slices of eggs, 
beets, and cold potatoes, serve to ornament the dish. 

Spinach. —Spinach, and all other green vegetables, should 
be put into plenty of lulling water, and kept boiling until 
done; a little soda may be put into the water, when suffi¬ 
ciently boiled, take out tbo spinach, and strain it in s aieve; 
then pass it through the sieve, or pound it in a mortar, pick¬ 
ing out all the bits of stem and hard pieces; then beat it up 
well with cream, a little salt, and a small piece of butter ; 
make it hot, and serve. This is excellent. A pretty and 
delicious dish may be made by forming a nest of the spinach, 
and putting nicely-poached eggs In the ceutre, with a bor¬ 
der of rolled bacon ox veal cutlets. 


Potatoes. —To be good they mast look fresh, the smaller 
the eyes for their kind, the better. By nipping a piece with 
the nail at the larger end, or cutting it with the knife, you 
can ascertain if the potatoes are sound. They must not have 
decayed spots, as this is a sign of disease. The part imme¬ 
diately under the skin is the best When peeled raw, the 
peel must be grated away, or cut as fine as possible, and the 
potatoes immediately dropped in cold water, elae, by being 
exposed to atmospheric air, they turn reddish. It is better 
to steam than to boil potatoes. Being very watery, they are 
more mealy when cooked; they are still more so when 
baked or roasted. Every one knows what a potato steamer 
is. The potatoes should be of a uniform size to cook evenly. 
Those who do not possess a steamer should, as soon as the 
potatoes are boiled, (which takes from twenty to thirty min¬ 
utes,) turn the water off, cover the pan well with a towel 
and the cover, put it back on the corner of the range or 
stove for fifteen minutes, and then peel and use; the gentlo 
heat for that period makes thorn more mealy, as it evapo¬ 
rates the water. 

Winter Salad.— Cut one pound of red cabbage in thin 
shreds, blanch it in tailing water for fifteen minutes; cool, 
drain, and put in a basin with one ounce of salt, and let It 
pickle for four hours; then pour off the water, add half a 
gill of vinegar, mix, and let it remain for two hours; trim 
one pound of celery, cut it In small dice, and blanch it In 
boiling water for ten minutes and drain it; cut an equal 
quantity of cold boiled potatoes in the same way. A quar¬ 
ter of an hour before serving drain the cabbage, and mix 
the whole In a salad bowl, adding three tablespoonfuls of 
oil, one tablespoonful of chopped tarragon, and two small 
pinches of pepper, and serve. 

DE86EBT8. 

Plain Puddings. —Bread crumbled and put into a pie-dish 
with alternate layers of stewed apples and a little sugar, 
when baked makes on excellent pudding, the juice of the 
apples making the bread-crumbs quite moist 

Queen of Puddings. —1. Soak a pint of bread-crumbs in tail¬ 
ing milk, odd the yolks of four eggs, well beaten, and sugar 
to taste; bake in a pie-dish; when cold, spread jam over tho 
top, and over that the whites of four eggs, beaten to a stiff 
froth, with four tablespoonfuls of white sugar; put into tho 
oven, and bake a very light brown; flavor with essence of 
venilla or lemon. 

2. Cut stale bread into slices, batter them, and lay them 
in a pie-dish; sprinkle them with a little brown sugar and 
a few currants. Repeat this until the dish is quite full; 
then pour on the bread boiled milk mixed with one beat-up 
egg, until the bread is soaked; bake it light brown. You 
can make a still plainer bread-pudding of odds and ends, 
when too stalo to use otherwise, by soaking them in skim 
milk, then beating the bread to a pap, adding a few cur¬ 
rants, and a little brown sugar, and boiling in n cloth. Or 
another very palatable and economical pudding may ta 
made as follows:—Boil the pieces of bread, crust and crumb 
together, until so soft that it can be beaten up with a fork; 
add a little chopped suet, some skim milk, and a few spoon¬ 
fuls of molasses; put it into a pie-dish, and bake it brown; 
leave the top of it quite rough, or scratch it rough with a 
fork. 


3. Put the scrape of bread, crust, and crumb, into a basin 
with sufficient milk to cover them well. Cover the basin 
with a saucepan-lid or a plate, and put it Into tho oven to 
soak for about half an hour. Take it out and mash the 
bread with a fork till it is almost a pulp; then add a hand¬ 
ful of raisins, and as many currants, a teacupful of brown 
sngar, some candied lemon-peel, and one egg. Stir it up 
well, grease a pie-dish, and pour the pudding In. Orate over 
a little nutmeg, put it into a moderate oven, and lot it boko 
for an hour and a half or two hours. 
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A One pound of flour, half u pound of dripping. Rub the 
dripping into the flour, mix iuto a dough with u little water 
*i poeafble, grease a basin; dip a pudding cloth into hot 
water, 'wring it and flour it; tie the pudding up in it, taking 
care that no opening is left, and boil it for two hours or 
more. To be eaten with molasses or brown sugar. These 
are well-proved receipts, and the latter one is especially 
liked. 

Pumpkin JVe.—The pumpkin must be carefully stewed, 
and strained through a dove. To a quart of milk add five 
egga, and, having beaten these into an amalgam, stir in the 
mewed pumpkin till the mixture assumes the consistency of 
a moderately stiff custard; sweeten with sugar, add a little 
salt, and a dash of sifted cinnamon, a aoupqon of powdered 
giager, and a little grated lemon-peel. u Pun kin” pies 
should be baked for about an hour in shallow dishes or soup 
plate*, which should be lined with a good crust. There is 
no upper crust to these pies, but in its stead a dust of pow¬ 
dered nutmeg should be added. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Bigorade Bamce .—Fare off, as thin ss yeu can, the yellow 
rind of two Seville oranges; cut it into very thin shreds, 
tad boil them in water for five minutes. Melt a piece of 
butter in a sauce-pan; add to it a tableapoonfnl of flour, and 
stir until it begins to color; add a gill of stock, pepper and 
salt to taste, the Juice of the oranges, and a good pinch of 
sugar; then put in the boiled rinds, stir the sauce until it 
boils, and serve. 

Darby Sugar ,'—Dissolve one and a half pounds of loaf 
sugar in hsif a piut of water, with the white of half an egg; 
when it is at candy height add a teacupful of strained lemon- 
juice, and boil it quickly till it recovers its former state; 
pour it over a marble slab, and when it becomes stiff, cut it 
ia strips and twist it. 

Chet* Stow *.—Take a quarter of a pound of butter, quar¬ 
ter of a pound of parmesan cheese, grated, qnartor of a pound 
of fine flour, well mixed with a small saltspoonful of cayenne 
pepper, one egg, and a little salt. Roll it out into a thin 
psste, and bake a light brown. Cut it into a neat form, and 
ssrre quite hot on a napkin. 

Egg* e* Caine. —Make some small paper boxes, and butter 
the bottoms, half fill with a mixture of stale bread-crumbs, 
batter, minced parsley, salt, cayenno; break an egg into 
each box, cover it with bread-crunihs till the box is quite 
full; put them on a gridiron for two or threo minutes, puss 
a s a l a man der over the top, and serve. 

Eft* a La Bonne Femme .—Slice an onion, fry it in butter 
to light brown: add a teaspoonful of vinegar; butter a diih, 
spread the onion and vinegar over it, break the eggs into it, 
put the dish into the oven; when the eggs are done, strew 
fried bread-crumbs over them, and serve very hot. 

To Core On(Beef Tongue.— Take two tablespoonfuls of salt I 
two of brown sugar, one of saltpetre. Rub the tongue with | 
the mixture daily for one week. Then add two moro spoon- j 
fols of salt, and rnb for another week. The tongue is then | 
ready for smoking or drying. j 
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* ia - L *~Evmsiso-Dbms.—'T he under-dress is of pink silk, 
with four puffings of the same around the bottom as a trim¬ 
ming. The over-droes is of white oi-gandy, trimmed with a 
ruffle of the same, edged with white lace. A kiml of small 
tonic reaches from the middle of the front to the middle of 
the back, where it is caught by a bunch of roses, and a bre- 
telle of lace pomes from the back over the right shoulder to 
Ihe middle of the waist in front, pink roses and white lace 
in the hair. The organdy skirt is caught up here and there 
by bunches of crushed roses. 


Fio. n.—E vening-Dress.—T he under-dress is of white 
pompadour silk, striped with green satin and large roses. 
The over-drem is of light-blue silk, long at the back, shorter 
in front, and caught np in a puff at the hips. The body and 
skirt of this over-dress is cut all in one, and the waist and 
sleeves are trimmed with pompadour silk. Pink ruses in 
the hair. 

Fio. in.— Evening-Dress .— 1 The skirt is of very thin white 
muslin, made with one deep flounce, over straw-colored siik. 
The cuirass-waist and tunic, cut in one piece, are of the 
straw-colored silk, trimmed with white laco. The tuuic is 
square, and longer in front than at the back, and is tied to¬ 
gether from the sides with a bow and. ends of ribbon. Straw- 
colored ribbon and tea-roses in the hair. 

Fig. iv.—Evening-Dress.— The petticoat is of white silk, 
and trimmed across the front with many ruffleu of white 
lace. The waist and train are of pale-green satin, without 
trimming, and caught here and there to the petticoat by 
large bows of satin ribbon without ends. 

Fio. v. —Evening-Dress. —The skirt is of delicate pearl- 
gray satin, without trimming. The tunic isoflight-blue 
silk, brocaded with pink roses, and lined with white silk; It 
is trimmed with a silk quilling, looped up high on the hips, 
and entirely open in front. The short, puffed sleeves are of 
the satin. A blue ribbon hangs loosely from the back of the 
neck under the arms, and meets at the waist in front Pink 
ruses and white lace in the hair. 

Fio. vi.—This Mantle may bo made either of black groe 
gmln or cashmere. The front is trimmed with rich frog 
buttons, and Is bordered with fringe. The basque at the 
buck is short, and is ornamented with a sash with fulling 
loops. High collar, fastened in front with a bow. 

Fio. vii.—Paletot or Gbay or White Cloth, trim- 
mod with velvet pockets and metal buttons. The collar 
L* velvet, likewise the rever* on the sleeves. The basque at 
the back has a plait at the waist, and buttons on the side 
seam. 

Fio. vm.— Carriage Costume.—T he dress is of gray silk, 
anil is trimmed with bands of black velvet. The upper- 
skirt is untrimmed in front, and is looped back by a full 
kisode of black velvet, which is tied in a bow low down. 
Jacket of black v. lvet, trimmed with gray ostrich feathers, 
ami loops and buttons. 

Fio. ix.—Walking-Dress or Grat Serge, trimmed with 
bands of blue serge. 

General Remarks. —We also give onr usual groat variety 
of novelties in the way of wraps, dressing the hair, etc. 
The circular cloak, the back and front of which is shown, is 
marie of black cloth, slightly adjusted to the figure, and is 
trimmed with bands of galloon, wrought with jet; a licavy- 
jotted worsted lace trims the bottom. The jacket is of 
light brown cloth, trimmed with braid, and a worsted-tassel 
fringe of a much darker shade of brown. The hood is also 
trimmed with this brown braid in stripes. The cashmere 
Imsque is of black cashmere, and heavily trimmed with jet 
braid, put on very thickly in straight lines overtho basque; 
heavy jet fringe finishes the edge of the basque. No sleeves 
go with tills garment We also give all tbo very latest 
styles of arranging the hair; but these fashions are princi¬ 
pally for the house, as, of conrse, puffs are soon flattened 
under a hat or bonnet, and cnrls get disordered sooner than 
a single braid; but that is worn tied with a bow of ribbon, 
as we have shown in previous plates. * 

Nearly all walking-drewes are made short enough jnst to 
escape the ground, and ore of some woolen material, the 
coarser the moro fashionable and stylish looking. Almost 
any cut seems fashionable, provided tluit It falls very flat in 
front snd at the sides, and is tied liack so uncomfortably, 
that a long step is difficult, nnd sitting down almost an im¬ 
possibility. Strings are now put on under-skirts to tie them 
Digitized by 
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back to “within a quarter of a yard of the bottom. PoTo- j 
naiao are atilt worn; but Jackets are more popular, especially j 
for young people—a modification of the old-fashioned round 
basque being one of the prettiest for a good figure. The very 
thin persons should eschew them, nnd more especially very 
f&t ones. These basqnos are called atira** waists, Jackets, etc. 
Ilalf-tight jackets are more generally becoming. Worsted 
fringe is mnch used for the woolen dresses; but ftir or fea¬ 
ther is more elegont, and mnch more expensive. Some very 
stylish dresses are made without any trimming at all, except 
on the pettiooat, which is usually of silk, either of the color 
of the drees or black. 

We have given in previous numbers full descriptions of 
the mcUelauc, aud other new winter materials for dresses. 

The pointed shawl, or apron front, without any skirt at the 
back, continues very popular. The back of the under-skirt is 
ruffled, or, wbat is newer, the apron is tied at the back with 
a boor of silk; and similar bows of silk, and the material of 
the dress, alternately, fall on the underskirt. The necks of 
dresses are mode very high and elaborate. Sleeves are cloeer 
to tho arm, and have but little cuff; they are usually of a 
different material from the bodice. 

For House-Dresses, skirts box-plaited at the back are 
superseding the poufs entirely. It is a deeply-folded triple 
plait, with the centre box-plait about an eighth of a yard 
wide. The plaiting occupies the space hitherto given to a 
plain back breadth, which, for this make of skirt, should 
measure a yard in width. The material should be lined, and 
the plait is kept in place with rows of tape sewn underneath, 
tho lowest row being half a yard from the edge. When pro¬ 
perly arranged, the plait is well defined to the edge of the 
skirt, nnd spreads out in a fan-like train below the last tape. 
This dispenses with all flounces ut the bock, and Is newer 
than tho rows of horizontal plaiting* recently worn from tho 
waist downward. Two large bows of long loops of doubled 
•ilk arc placed upon tho plait, and an ample tournnre—not 
abruptly projecting, as in tho days of the Grecian bend, but 
sloping, is worn under theso plaited skirts to give them a 
graceful effect. 

Eveninq-Deessfs are not so close-fitting as street and 
onlinary house-dresses; the thin material In such general | 
use for these dresses makes them more “ fluffy.” Tulle, the j 
oolor of the silk, is mnch used as plaiting* and puffings for 
trimmlug evening-dresses. Alternate plaitingn of tulle and 
pale silk flounces, pinked at each edge, form very suitable 
trimmings to young ladies' evening toilets. Every shade 
of buff, maize, salmon, yellow, and lemon color, is popular 
for evening wear; scarlet geraniums, roses, oleanders, ! 
fuchsias, tropical crimson leaves, or any dark, autumn foil- j 
age, form the chief ornaments. Brocaded silks are in vogue ' 
for married ladies; they are of single oolor, pink, buff, or 
blue, and are trimmed with plaitings of plain gros grain, 
used alternately with white gauze, and headed with ostrich 
feathers. They aro made with triple aprons, fringed at tho 
edgo and cuirass bodice, either laced or buttoned at the 
back. 

As Rows of braid are now so fashionable, they can bo used 
with advantage in modernizing last winter's coetut'e*. Nar¬ 
row silk braid is sewn in rows upon sleeves, collars, and 
jackets, while upon the rest of the costume there Is no braid 
at all. The rows go round the sleeves, not down them; and 
If braid be used on the tunic, it is arranged in Arort rows, 
falling like a fringe above the horn. There are several new 
galloou* introduced, all woven with b eads - blue, steel, green, 
violet, and black. 

Jet Trimming is still much used on black; but some of 
tho newest black silk dresses made by Worth are piped,and 
have tho flounces lined with pale maize, light blue, or car¬ 
dinal red. These colors light up a black silk very much, 
and make It quite “ dressy." 

Winter Wraps are of all descriptions, to suit all figures, 


fancy*, and purses Block is universally used, as it can be 
worn with any color—colored wraps being only used when 
they match the costume. Seol-ekin, beaver-cloth, and the 
lieavy diagonal cloth, are most In favor for the cold weather. 

There is a possibility that the regular cloak will come into 
favor again, as many are shown nuide of the new-figured 
and wadded silk called matelas»6,and also of the real Indian 
cashmere called Rahjampore, both materials being bordered 
with black fur. They are not fried to tho figure, but cling 
closely to it; they have a deep cape in front, and armholes, 
but no sleeve*. They reach to the knee, are Imttoned in 
front, and are altogether comfortable-looking garments; but 
their general adoption Is by no means assured. 

Bonnets and Hats are of as various shapes ns the winter 
wraps; all styles and ages may bo accommodated; bat one 
thing is general, the bonnet or hat must not be tilted down 
on the forehead, It must set hack on the head. Colored 
bonnets are more worn than formerly, and are most fre¬ 
quently mode of two shade* of tho same color, or of two 
pretty contrasting colon. White silk and feather* are much 
used in combination with black or other oolon for more 
dressy occasions. 


CHILDREN'S FASHIONS. 

Fio. t.— Dares or Bose-Colored Cashmere ron a Lnrr.ii 
Girl.—T ho back of the skirt is trimmed with three ruffle*. 
Tho frout is a plain apron front, trimmed down tho rides 
and across the bottom with bias bands of the cashmere. The 
waist is round, with puffed sleeve* and a berth6. Sash of rose- 
colored silk, and a roes colored ribbon in the hair. 

Fio. n.—You no Girl’s Drxss or Gray Camel's Haul— 
The pettiooat is of Gray camel's hair, with narrow line* of 
biuo in it, and is mado quite plain. Tho uppereikirt is of 
plain gray camel's hair, simply looped hack. The basque la 
of the plain material, with bine buttons. The collar is of 
blue velvet, as well as the cording and bows on the cuff*. 
Hat of gray felt, trimmed with pink roses. 

Fia. in.—B oy’s Costumr or Brown Kehsctnere. —The 
trousers are rather loose, and fasten below tho knee. The 
jacket and waistcoat are of kerseymere, the jacket fitting 
rather loosely. Red nock-tye and stockings. 

Fio*. xv. and v.—J acket, Trousers, and Ovbr-Coat ran 
a Young Lad /-All are made of navy-blue cloth, and 
finished with black military braid. 


NOTICES. 

49 * In Remitting, for M Peterson’s Magazine," name, at 
the top of your letter, your post-office, county, and State. If 
jtoeeible, procure a po«t-offico order on Philadelphia. If a 
poet-office order cannot be had, get a draft on New York, or 
Philadelphia, deducting the exchange: if a draft cannot bs 
had, send greenbacks or notes of National banks, and re¬ 
gister your letter. Be particular to addrees to ChablssJ. 
Feterson, No. 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

49* Persons ordering the Magazine from agents, or deal¬ 
ers, must look to them for the supply of tho work. The 
publisher has no agent for whom he is responsible. 

49 * When the direction of a Magazine is to be changed, 
say at what post-office it was received, os well as the one U 
is to bo sent to in future. 

49 * Contributor*, who wish to preserve their articles, 
mu* keep copie* of them. We do not undertako to return 
manuscript* that we cannot use. 

4^ No subscription received, at club prices, for less than 
a year. Club subscriber* must begin with either tho January 
or the July number. 

49* Back number* for 1872,1873, and 1674, may be had 
of the prin vpal agents, or of the publisher. 
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2 There’s a green little Isle beyond, 
Across the wide waters away, 

And I’m dreaming a dream so fond, 
Of home and of Mollie, to-day, 
And I think with a sigh, 

As the moments go by, 

Of our land that is over the sea; 

Oh ! I wonder a while, 

With a hope and a smile, 

If my Mollie is dreaming of me. 


3 I am coming across the main, 

Am coming again o’er the sea; 

For I long to be home again 
Beside thee, dear Mollie Magee. 

If we meet on the shore, 

We will part nevermore, 

For our days shall be happy and bright, 
And we’ll go hand in hand 
In our beautiful land, 

WSen our hearts may be joyous and light. 
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THE MISSION OF MERCY. 

BY MB8. J. E. M'CONAU GIIY. 


“ Come, Eva, put on your hat, and walk down 
to the store with me,” said Edward Harrington, 
as he rose from the breakfast-table. “ It will do 
you good, this fine, winter morning.” 

“ You had better stay with me, Eva, and finish 
braiding your new Dolman,” said her sister-in- 
law, who was gathering up the silver, prepara¬ 
tory to wnshing it in a little brass-bound tub on 
a side-table, for she was too thrifty a house¬ 
keeper to allow her shining forks and spoons to 
pass through Bridget’s destructive fingers. 

“ Don’t hear to her,” said Edward, drawing 
on his overcoat, '‘you’ll get as pale as these city 
girls, if you stay in the house so much. Come 
along. I'll show you the grandest cat you ever 
saw in your life. A magnificent white oue, with 
eyes of topaz, or emerald, or any of those shining 
things Emma thinks so fine.” 

Wily Ned had hit on his sister’s peculiar weak¬ 
ness. so she started at once for her wraps, pro¬ 
mising to be with him in three minutes. 

“Don’t stay long,” said practical Mrs. Har¬ 
rington, “ for we must finish that suit this week. 
That cat, Eva, is one of Ned’s extravagances. 
He pays a boy a dollar a week to feed it. Isn’t 
it awful to waste money so ?” 

“ That cat is my best advertisement,” answer¬ 
ed Ned. '• People will go blocks out of their way 
just to see her.” 

In a few minutes Eva appeared in her wraps, 
and brother and sister set out, in high spirits, 
for a brisk walk of two miles. 

“ I should like to run with you, Ned, as in 
the old times, when we trudged off to school to¬ 
gether, in the bright winter mornings.” 

“Yes, isn’t this better,” said Ned, “than 
shuttiog yourself up in that close sewing-room, 
all the morning ? It docs take one back to the old 
bouse, o% that- breezy hill-side, Eva, to have 
yotT by * my side. It was a dear old home, 
wasn’t it? ' 
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“ Isn’t it, you mean to say. You forget it is 
my home still, and always will be, I hope.” 

“ Dr. Ralph may have a word or two to say on 
that subject, if he chooses to move away,” said 
Ned, slowly. “For my part, I think be ought 
to be here. He is loo able a physician to stay 
where he is.” 

Edward Harrington had come to the city, when 
a boy. to be under the care of an uncle, and had 
worked his way steadily up to a good business 
and position. The ranks of the successful busi¬ 
ness men of all cities are largely recruited from 
thefilesof country youth, who go up to these 
great Babels to seek their fortune. It is a rare* 
thing for a man of wealth, in the city, to bequeath 
his business talent to his children’s children, 
if, indeed, even his own sons inherit it. 

Edward had “married well,” as the world has 
it; but he knew there was a deeper deep, in his 
heart, that was unfilled. His loving sister, 
whom he hod lured to make them a winter visit, 
took him back to the old life more than anything 
hod for years. Holmes truly says, “a youth 
may leave his country home, and walk the streets 
of the city for forty years, yet his dreams will 
still be of running barefoot through the clover.” 

“ But there is something delightful in all this 
rush and bustle, after all,” said Eva, whose 
Abounding health and spirits made her see every¬ 
thing, this morning, in rose-color. “ If it were not 
for the sad faces one meets, and the sad sights we 
can’t help seeing, one might thoroughly enjoy it.” 

They were at the store now, a large furniture 
warehouse; and the first object which attracted 
the eye was a snow-white cat of immense size, 
which lay at length on a regal mat. in the win¬ 
dow. He wore a silver collar, with his muneand 
address engraved upon it. The royal tiger woven 
on his mat could not have assumed more lordly 
airs. 

“There is * Louis the Magnificent,’ ” said Ed- 
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ward, enthusiastically, as his pet came forward, 
quickly, with his good-morning greeting. 

It certainly was a cal to take the prize at one 
of the grand “cat shows” in London: but his 
owner would never risk his favorite on the trip. 

While Eva was petting and admiring him, Ed¬ 
ward turned to attend to a customer. All at 
once, the manners of Prince Louis changed sud¬ 
denly. Like the cat in the fable, he proved true 
to his cat instincts. lie had caught sight of a lad, 
with an old basket on his arm, coming up the 
steps. This w r as Harry, who catered for his high, 
ness, and this morning had brought him somo 
boiled fish for his breakfast, with his customary 
saucer of milk. 

1 Eva watched the process of feeding, with much 
amusement. But her interest was soon trans¬ 
ferred and absorbed by the face of the boy. It 
was a beautiful face. But there was a look in the 
large hazel eyes, more pitiful than tears; and a 
softened tremor in the tone, which was born of 
nothing but deep sorrow and pain. 

She spoke to him kindly, and the boy looked 
up. and regarded her a moment with intense 
eagerness. It was not so much her words, but 
her voice, that attracted him. It was a rare 
voice, in this world of ours. The poor and suf¬ 
fering everywhere, though they heard it for the 
first time, recognized it as the voice of a friend. 

A few magic words of kindness opened the 
boy’s heart, and unsealed his lips. He had 
watched, all night, with an older sister, by the 
side of their dying sister, Lily; and they could 
not procure for her even the most common com¬ 
forts she craved. He had even taken off his 
jacket to spread over her cold feet, when she was 
drowsy, and could not know it; and he had tried 
hard to earn enough, beyond their rent and bare 
bread, to buy her a little fruit, which she bo 
coveted. But now Fanny could get no work ; they 
could only live, and hardly that. Sobs choked 
his voice, as he told his sad story, and Eva’s lov¬ 
ing heart beat warmly in sympathy. 

“ Is your home far from here?” she asked. 

“ Will you go there?” he said, gladly. “ It is 
not three minutes walk. I will take you, and 
then hurry back, for I have four places more to 
go to. Nobody pays me liko Mr. Harrington, 
though, and nobody’s porter is as kind as Hugh,” 
he said, looking up, almost happily, a9 his broad- 
shouldered friend passed out on an errand. He 
had time for a pleasant “ good morning” to the 
hoy, slipped in the latter’s hand a brown paper 
parcel, containing full half of the honest fellow’s 
luncheon. “ He needs it more than I,” Hugh 
thought, ns he walked away, his heart full of pity 
for the famine-pinched face. 


Eva nodded good-by to her brother, across the 
store, where he was busily talking with several 
gentlemen, and walked away with her little 
guide. 

It w'as a new part of the city to Eva, though 
only a stone’s throw from the marble fronts and 
busy haunts of traffic. It, too, had had its day of 
grandeur. The very garret, where Harry nnd 
his sisters lived, belonged to a house which had 
once been the home of a merchant prince. But 
the march of improvement had kept pushing 
steadily on, up town, and the bouse had been 
leased out, and fallen deeper and deeper into 
decay, until at last it was rented, room by room, 
like the poorest tenement-house. Yet there were 
traces of the old frescoing in the lofty parlor, 
though a butcher’s block and cleavers stood where 
the marble table had once been placed. There 
is nothing more suggestive of the mutations of 
fortune, than to go through a dwelling which has 
come down, through such changes, to become at 
last a crazy old tenement-house. 

A formal introduction was not needed in that 
homo of poverty. Though utterly dismantled, 
there was an air of comparative refinement about 
it still, and the very tones of the sisters spoke of 
belter things. The death of their father had left 
them to struggle on alone; but their very suffer* 
ing and need drew them closer than ever to¬ 
gether. They felt that they could not separate, 
if it was in their power to keep together. 

On a low pallet of straw, but with a snow-white 
pillow under her head, lay a fair girl of seven¬ 
teen, w ho was fading fast on earth, to bloom in 
immortal bowers. Beside her, watched, with tire¬ 
less devotion, an older sister, who had struggled 
on so hard to keep a shelter over the heads of her 
dear ones. She had toiled on at the cheap shop- 
work, making plain shirts at sixty cents a dozen, 
flannel ones at four cents apiece, and other w'ork 
in the same proportion. That, ladies, is the way 
you procure those ready-made garments, so mar¬ 
vellously cheap ! T^o life-blood of just such toil¬ 
ing women has been wrought into every scam 1 

Eva seemed presently like an old-time friend, 
as she sat by the sick-girl’s side, holding one 
skeleton hand in hers. She never made her 
“delicate nerves” a plea for turning away from 
the face of suffering and wretchedness. Such 
fastidiousness is often a flimsy veil, which covers 
a selfish heart. 

The sisters were ready to pour into her ear the 
story of their sorrows, well knowing that they 
had a sympathizing listener. The sick girl could 
not withdraw her gaze from the beautiful face, so 
beaming with health and love. She seemed al¬ 
most liko a visitant from that belter land of which 
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Fanny read to her so much, where there is no 
more sickness, and where all tears shall be wiped 
away. 

“ I will come again to morrow, if I possibly 
can/’ Eva said, as she stooped down and kissed 
the wasted cheek, and laid in the hand a cluster 
of grapes and an orange, which she had procured 
on her way. 

“ The hope of seeing you again, would almost 
keep me here, though the nights are so very bad,” 
she added, sadly. “So much worse than the day. 

If we could only afford a light, it would not seem 
so dreary.” 

Eva went home, with very different views of 
life in the great city, from those with which she 
had set forth. What she had learned, in that half 
hour, of the sufferings and perils of those who are 
lone and unprotected in its inhospitable, pitiless 
streets, overwhelmed her with distress and al¬ 
most terror. It seemed like that fabled monster 
of the Cretan labyrinth, who devoured every 
year his tribute of Athenian youths and maidens. 
But no Minotaur was ever more cruel than that 
stony-eyed famine, which haunts the streets of 
our great cities, so often, in winter. 

“Edward has gone out of town to-dny,” said 
sister Emma, the next morning, as her sister 
came into the break fast-room. “So you will 
hare no one to teaze you to walk; and we will 
have a good long morning for sewing together.” 

To sew, after housekeeping matters were ad¬ 
justed, was the chief end of a woman’s life, in 
Mrs. Harrington’s view. 

“I shall go out a little while, Emma, first. I 
ahall sew all the better for it afterward!” said 
Eva. 

“ But sec how the snow is falling.” 

“Just the weather I like. I am a country- 
girl, you must remember; and cannot stand 
prison-life, like those who are city-born.” 

“Well, go out if you must; but 
long; and you may as well get two more 

of that braid ; we shall need it.” 

“ I will take a piece to match,” said Eva, glad 
to get off so easily. 

The street cars soon brought her to the neigh¬ 
borhood she was socking: and then her plans 
were quickly carried out. Procuring a large bas¬ 
ket, she speedily filled it in the market with such 
articles as she felt would be most useful to the 
Buffering group. 

She was puzzling a little over the intricacies of! 
the locality, and thinking she should yet be ob- 
*Iiged to ask direction of a policeman, if, by any | 
chance, she should see one, when who should 
pass by but the good porter, Hugh. She had 
frequently scon h’m at her brother’s house, and } 
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knew he was a young man highly prized for hif 
stalwart integrity and faithful industry. 

“Why, Miss Harrington/* lie exclaimed. in 
some surprise, “let me take your basket, please.” u 

“ I am glad I have met you. Hugh : 1 wantedlr 
help. Just find this street and number for me, 
if you please. It is not far from here. I will 
answer to my brother for your time.” 

“ He would send me with you, I ki^w. if he , 
saw you carrying this heavy basket.” 

“Some mission of mercy, I do not doubt,” ' 
he thought, as he plodded on, with a strong, 
ringing step that no one would fear to follow, ' 
even in the darkest alley. You can learn much t 
of a man by his walk, as well as by his words. 

Hugh insisted on taking the‘basket up 
stair-ways, which were growing 
unsafe. The door was opened by 1: 
joyfully welcomed the young lady; and then as 
gladly seized his old friend by ti e arm, and drew 
him within. 

“This is the kind man who gave me so many 
nice lunches, Fanny,” he said, “tsow you can) 
thank him yourself, as you have so often wi.-licd.” 

“ I do thank you, most sincerely/* said Fanny,•' 
frankly extending her hand, “fi kind¬ 

ness to my little brother. You Save been v 
friend, indeed, to him, when he was sorely in 
need of one.” 

Honest Hugh was quin ‘~ r bfl 

such warm thanks .h ru0 ft P$reciation isJ 
never very dis plea b ‘human nature. Hugh! 
would gladly have 
tleman, he quic 1 * 1 / l J T/‘ 

his quick ey t :i ** kittle 

! Harry, \vhw«* Heart f 

; elasticity, tr M 4 
; B ide, mic ba..d n. 

( .< t 

' ... ..... 

*; _• j..uic sickne goes to my heart to 

see that look i:i a 

“You do not think sir will die?” said Harry! 
“Not now, since (lie kind lady has brougliMflj 
so many comforts ? 

i ‘Sho cannot linger with vou h>ng, mr boy; 
not longer than Spring, I - r m s 
walk with me a little way, and wv v. 
something else.” 

I They stopped at the office of a 
Hugh ordered a quarter of a ton ^rne<^.u)W 
the garret-room, as large an amount a* coiddtjtf 
be stored there. 

Stopping at another store, lie 1 
fleecy white blankets, and directed IlaViq ft 
hasten home with them. 

There was a brightly-trimmed lai 
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vv widow-Ddge of that garrct-hoinc, all through 
tj,at winter night, aud the air of pinching pov- 
•^.^jpeniel to have tied away, now that the grate 
wu^rffWol with glowing coal. Oh, the blessing 
of warmth in winter! IIow little we think ot it 
-ili chi i* cheerful, comfortable homes. De Quincy, 
who hai sutfered from both cold and darkness in 
the _ irrets of London, said that the sufferings 
of hunger are not to be compared with the suf- 
/erlug* from COld. 

•i It seems almost like heaven, doesn’t it ?” 
eajd the sick girl, happily, as she nestled under 
he warm covers. *• Just one more of those white 
g- . - Fanny, and give me the orange in iny 
band, please. Let me see you cat one of thoso 
ro-v apples, yourself, and then I think I can 
eloep till morning.” 

more, through that pinching winter, did 
the little group, in the garret, see the gaunt wolf 
peering iu at their door. Hugh was commission- 
look after their wants, and many a hamper 
au 1 package came down from the farm-house, 
on the hi 1, consigned to his care, to be used for 
their necessities. His ready hands aud strong 
arms made the little room more comfortable and 
h tike, and his frequent presence gnvo them 
a ■ , v * of protection which was most precious 
to 11 little circle so alone in the world. 

lb;* Lily faded day by day. She did not fear, 

. iea her feet entered the Dark Valley. 
One w i with w - ' t made it light and glorious. 
§ho did not ,uu ’ rjr lu she left, because the 
ilaud ' V0l dd hoi 1 th, , U p # Her heart was 
fall of Uv; gratitudoto kitil friend who 
c nne ):i 1 midsiqn ofjuercy »* them, iu their 
M message *, M to | 10 r. 
of dying lips arc a 

ciotur legacy. 

weeks after Lily's death, 
as Fanny sat in her lonely room, stitching busily 
by the lamp-light, aul listening for Harry's step 
on the stairs, she heard another instoid, to 
wuieh she had grown quite accustomed. There 
otfcined uo reason why her cheek should flush, 


and her heart beat quicker, but it was a fact, for 
all that. 

“ I came to tell you the news,” said Hugh, 
taking a seat by her side. “ Did you knoiv Miss 
Eva was married?” 

“What! To Dr. Ralph ?” 

“ Yes; I do hope she will be happy.” 

“ I jknow she will, God bless her!” fervently, 
said Fanny. 

“But,” said Hugh, after a pause, “I want 
you to congratulate me, too. I have been pro¬ 
moted to a clerkship.” 

“ I am very glad of that, Hugh. You deserv¬ 
ed it.” 

“ It is nico to be appreciated. But what’s the 
use of more salary to one who had quite enough 
before ?’’ 

“ Lay up for old age. I thought you were 
worldly-wise, Hugh,” she said, smiling. 

“Thai’s too long a look out. I know a better 
way than that, Fanny,” he added, very earnestly. 
“ 1 have waiited to say to you, nil along, what I 
am going to say to-night. Will you take for a 
husband such a rough, uncultivated fellow as I 
am? Will you overlook my lack of polish in 
consideration of my deep, true love for you ? It 
is an honest hand I offer you, Fanny, if it is 
rough and toil-hardened.” 

Happy Fanny dropped her shining needle on 
the coarse work in her lap, and Iter little hand 
nestled down confidiugly, if lialf-shyly, in tho 
big palm, which grasped it joyfully. 

“ Bless you for that. Fanny,” ho said fervently. 
“ I bless Miss Eva, too, who first brought me to 
your door. She is coming to the city, you know, 
to live with her husband. We will go and see her 
together, when she conies; and by-and-by we 
will welcome her in a homo of our own, I hope.” 

What a blessing to all their lives had Eva’s 
sweet mission of mercy proved. Alas! for the 
great, unreaped harvest- of golden opportunities 
which so many of us suffer to fall dead around 
us, while we fritter away the precious hours in 
the idle chase after butterflies. 
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L.v-* j^r, when Autumn’s inollow days 
V\ civ , *w the run her air 

<IPi-1<iV4i aU«m everywhere; 

Wh o'er the hills a purpling haze 
It 1 •- ! *'•' . I W'Mit in paths m mt sw.et. 
Tie 1 go! te i It;a vp* at my f-pt; 

A n I ala-ily, lo-.kl-ur toward t!u* West, 
Lii’.g.red wk!i her I !ovi*l the boat. 


Tliis year, tlu* Autumn-lands are fair, 
The distant hills with splendor glow, 
And gold and purple mists hang low 
About the landscape everywhere; 

Yet as the lessening sun. to rest 
Sinks down, beyond tho crimson West, 
Alone l wait, in vain I wait, 

In sadness by tno sunset s gate. 
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It came about in this wise: 

We never had thought of taking boarders 
before; hut after brother James died, and we 
were left two lone women, sister Susan and I, in 
that great, rambling house, with such quantities 
of fruit in the orchard, and cows which we could 
not bear to sell, and so many spare rooms on our 
bands, and all just within easy reach of New 
York by rail, sister Susan said to me, “ Suppose 
we do ?” and os I always think the same as Susan, 

I said, 44 Very well.” 

So we put an advertisement in the Herald, this 
being about the middle of April; and we had 
plenty of applications, but none that-we exactly 
liked, for, as wo were not obliged to take boarders 
on account of the money, and were only going to 
do it for a change, and for something to do. and 
for the sake of having some nice company with 
ns in the hot days, when it wns not pleasant to 
stir out of doors much, you see we were rather J 
. particular. Ttie first people who applied were 
young married folks, with twin babies and a wet- 
nurse; so we decided at once that they would not 
do, for what, with the babies squalling, and the 
wet-nurso’s airs, we knew we should be driven ] 
half-dint meted. The next was a clergyman and j 
his wife, who wanted to have half the house, and 
to pay next to nothing; and then came a fine 
lady in reduced circumstances, a Mrs. Wither¬ 
spoon by name, who asked us how many servants 
we kept, and if she could have a cup of chocolate 
served in her room at ten o’clock, and a six o’clock 
dinner, and if our chambermaid could dress her 
hair, and so on. till we mode up our minds that 
she would not do either. We were just on the 
point of giving up the whole thing altogether, and 
of taking our advertisement out of the paper, 
when Mr. Langley called to see us, and asked to 
look at our rooms. 

We liked his looks, that is, both Susan and 
I did, from the very first. He was so nicely 
dressed, not finicky or dandified in the least, 
but in the very best black broadcloth, with just 
a thread of gold watch-chain shining on his vest, 
and a great onyx seal-ring on his little finger; 
no other jewelry; no studs, nor pins, nor big, 
clanking seals and charms hanging to his watch. 
He was very nice looking, though rather pale 
and thin, very tall, with light-gray eyes and 
lightish-brown hair; quite the gentleman, too, in 


his manners, which, seeing that Susan ana 
of as good a family as any in the land, 'oun 
ther was n Cotsford, and she wns first coul 
the Wrigleys of Stoneybrook,) we were a| 
particular about. He looked at the rooms w| 
to offer, and talked to us so pleasantly, whi) 
was going round the house, that we were'■ 


quite taken with him. Finally, he decided ifponf 19 
engaging the large front room with the view%verlO 
the Hudson River. It wns ft good, big,*iriryf {■ 
room, and I think he could not have made a I 
better choice; but the paper on the walls wasnof I 
so pretty os it might have been, though it had J 
been very gay once, being all over lilac roses, and J 
blue parrots, and green hollyhocks; but the 
colors had faded, and the blue in the parrots was t 
apt to come off if one rubbed against the walk ox, ( f 
brushed one’s clothes against it. So I saw M r * £ 
Langley looking up at the walls rather doubtfully, j 
and I said, right away, l | j 

“The paper is faded, sir, and I’m sorry f or fci' 
that, but it is clean.” 1 : 

“ Ycq, my dear lady, yes,” he made nnswrl; 
still looking around ; “ but bufbrc I t?oc r niebfft6w 
room, may I ask you a question.” I 

“Of course you may, sir,” I made answer, l® 
wondering what wns coming. 

“ Well, then, will you feel offended if I offer to! 
have this room put in order and decornfed a little 
before I take it ? You see it is for my wife, whoso 
| health is not very strong; and, besidfasjl^! 

obliged to leave her in America, and go to Europe? 

| on business : and I want her to have things bright pj 
j and cheerful around her. Your room is charm-, * | 
J ing. perfectly charming; but the paper is a little? 
j faded, and is not quite lively enough for my^ 1 
; tastes. I am a great believer in pleasant sur-JP^ 
roundings; so, with your permission, my dearT^ 
i ladies—of course with your permission—I willp^ 

1 have a little painting and papering done, and a 
1 curtain or two put up, and then I think my denrf** 
1 Emily will be happy and content here through^** 
j the summer.” 

j We were quite disappointed at not having hS m 
{himself for a boarder, he was so p’casant an 
cheery, and he bad such lovely manners. ( 
j course, we were not so stiff ns to refuse to let hin^' , 
lmve the room done up at his own expense, fo J($ 
as sister Susan remarked, it would be all t^ 
better for the fixing up, and we none the wor 
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[1, ami the room was in- eight years old, I should think, tall and slim,and 
- bade us good-by, saying with very dark eyes and hair; but it did not seem 
; about a week. I forgot < to me that she was at all sickly-looking. On the 
l to take no other boar trary, she had a good, fresh color, and hei 

, indeed, we had never in- eyes were as bright as diamonds. 

two or three at most, j 1 went up stairs with them to see if everything 
and as Mr. Langley \ was in order. Mrs. Langley seemed quite charm- 
i not make any differ- ; cd with her room, and looked at all the furniture, 
s way of having less troa- j and admired the new paper greatly; then she 
b were very lucky to have got turned to her husband, and said, 
itly; that is. as sister Susan “ Ah, Richard, you have taken a great deal of 
only turned out to bo as > trouble to please me, and to make me comforta- 
5 ble and happy for the summer. When you come 
’ the next week Mr. Langley > hack, may not things be changed? May we not 
; with him quite an army of begin a new life together then ?” 
inters. AN e were anxious, And she put her two hands round her hus- 


paper, and so lie brought 
ay, to look at. I never saw 
before or since. It was a 
vet, with a small gold leaf 
must have cost a mint of 
1 is, as everybody knows, 

* all papers, and the color, 
was very brilliant and beau- 
put up, and the window- 
nted white, with little lines 
ely knew our own room, it 
l cheerful. Next, he sent an 
ght curtains and a mos- 
ale-green tarletanc ; and 
vs and the dressing-table 
giry-looking draperies, tied 
and hung the mosquito- 
I four-post bed; so that the 
jmd shiny, like an opening 
j* sun glinting through the 
in a writing-table, and a 
of books, and some pic¬ 
tures, and a clock, and so 
4er« that Susan grew quite 
s all unpacked and arranged, 
iras done, the room did look 
l: and we both said, what a 
Langley must be, to take so 
se his wife, and to make her 
*- fort able. ITo came once or twice to sec how 
ferytwDK,v.mj getting along, and to put the fin¬ 


ches 


jibing to 

hour or so a! 
if it ho must be 
wfiy.from her, 
live her so eoc 
iiy jlV Tu! 


the arrangement of the books 
but he never stayed more than 


band's arm, and clasped them there, and she 
looked up in his face with a sort of sad, appeal¬ 
ing expression. I thought, too, that 1 saw a tear 

glisten in her eye. 

“Yes, Emily,” he said, hurriedly, “ we will, 
indeed—a new life.” And ho stooped down, 
and kissed her on the forehead. 1 went down 
stairs then, and left them alone. 

Mr. Langley stayed to dinner, but he would 
not Mop all night, as ho was to sail the very 
next day, and had to be on board the steamef 
very early in the morning So he went away 
quite early in 1 lie evening, and there was a very 
sad leave-taking between him ami his wife; but 
lie promised to write to her every week, and to 
be back by the end of October, at farthest. 

“And, Emily,” he said, impressively, “re¬ 
member that you have promised to stay here, 
and to content yourself in this quiet country 
place till 1 return.” 

“ You know I have no one to visit,” she an¬ 
swered, rather sadly. “ I have promised, Rich¬ 
ard, and it will not bo hard for me to keep my 
promise. I have my books, and writing, and 
drawing to amuse me ; and my own thonghts for 
companions, dismal as such company may some¬ 
times be.” 

So, he went away, and Mrs. Langley went up 
stairs to her own room, and we saw her no more 
that eveuing. 

But the next day she came down, wearing such 
a pretty morning-dress, and looking rather pale, 


but declaring that she had slept well, and saying 
ich visit; an-1 we both agreed j so many kind things about the view from the 
o fond of his wife to stay long j window, and the fine trees, and our comfortable 
particularly ns he was going to j beds, and the cream and butter, and the hot 

| wadies on the breakfast-table, that I felt quite 
Mrs. Langley arrived, accom- < set up ; and sister Susan took to her right away, 
sband, and with any quantity The first few weeks after she came, the weather 
»an ot in a great gilt cage. She \ was perfectly lovely, neither too hot, nor chilly, 
Mng lady, about twenty-seven or i nor damp ; and Mrs. Langley spSiI most of her 
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time out-of-doors, either sitting on the piazza, ! 
working, or under the trees, with a book, or else < 
taking long rambles all by herself, or with our 
big Newfoundland dog, Don, lbr company. Don 
was a good creature, and got to be perfectly de- j 
voted to her; and no wonder, for she petted 
and talked to him so much ; besides which, as 
sister Susan used to say, Don was a real good 
judge of character, and she knew, by his taking 
so to Mrs. Langley, that she was a lady, every j 
inch of her. And so she was, never exacting 
or troublesome, but always cheerful, and pleasant, 
and ready to be pleased with everything and 
everybody. 

About the tenth of July we had the first very 
hot spell of the season. The weather was just 
dreadful, and we none of us had strength to get 
about the house, hardly. As for Mrs. Langley, 
she used to lie all day on the bed in her room, 
with the window-shutters nearly closed, drinking 
ice-water, and fanning herself. She said the 
heat had a different effect on her than usual, it 
sickened and oppressed her so. She used to 
come down every evening, dressed in a white 
wrapper, and looking sick and pa’e, with great 
dark rings round her eyes, and complaining 
constantly of headache. Up to that time she 
had looked quite well, and the air of our place 
had seemed to agree with her wonderfully; but 
the heat now seemed just to wither her up. 

The heated term lasted about two weeks, and 
after that there followed a northeast rain-storm, 
and a long, chilly spell, which did not come to 
an end for over ten days. Mrs. Langley was 
glad of the change at first, and we thought she 
would soon get back her st rength and her color; 
but somehow her health did not seem to improve, 
but lather to get worse. She spent most of her 
time in her own room, drawing, or reading, or 
writing, and every day she seemed to get paler, 
and to suffer more from oppression and headache. 

I think I have spoken before of the parrot 
which she brought with her. It was a pretty 
little thing, not a real parrot, hut a parroquet, as 
tame os a kitten, and as gentle as a dove. It 
coaid not talk, but it used to sit on her finger, \ 
and answer her caressing speeches with a funny j 
series of little croaks; and it would sit on her j 
shoulder while she wrote, and would nestle close I 
up to her cheek. It would take sugar from be- j 
tween her lips as neatly and gingerly as possible; > 
and it was pretty to see it sit up with a cherry .j 
or a strawberry in its claw, biting off little bits of 
n, and glancing at us out of its round black eyes. 
We all liked Coco, and even sister Susan, who is 
none too fond of pets, always excepting our dog 
Don, used to carry him fruit, or a piece of crackei, 


nearly every day. But after a while poor Coco 
took sick. He would sit on his perch, with bis 
feathers all ruffled up, and his head under his 
wing; and one day, about a week after the cold 
spell set in, we found him lying dead on the floor 
of his cage. Mrs. Langley had taken the best 
of care of him, and had kepi her f \viudows close 
shut for fear of draughts, all the time the rain 
lasted; but we thought then that lie had taken 
cold. Anyhow, ho was dead, and Mrs. Langley 
grieved over him greatly, for he had been a great 
deal of’company for her during the long hours 
that she spent by herself. 

The weather in August was pleasant, and Mrs. 
Langley kept about a good deal, and seemed 
better; but, about the first of September tlicro 
came some really cold, dreary days, with rain 
and fog, with northwest winds, and after that her 
headaches seemed to come on worse than ever. I 
persuaded her to have a fire built in her room, 
and she let me have one put there; but it seemed 
to do her no good. She got paler and paler, and 
used to complain that she was just blind and 
dizzy with headache, nearly all the time. After 
a while, she gave up coming down stairs at all, 
except for her meals, and a little while in the 
evening She would lie all day on the bed with 
a wet handkerchief on her forhead, and the mos . 
quito netting let down to keep off the flies, too 
sick and weak, and in too much pain to read, or 
work, or even to sit up. She was very loathe to 
let us send for a physician; but at last she did 
allow us to call in our own good Dr. Simpson, 
who felt her pulse, and looked at her tongue, and 
asked about her symptoms. She told him about 
her headache and oppressed breathing, and the 
horrid metallic taste she had in her mouth, so he 
said she must be bilious, and prescribed blue pill. 
But it did her no good. And at last both Susan 
and I began to get really frightened about her. 

Not that she seemed to have anything definite 
the matter with her. That was the worst of 
It was not fever, nor liver complaint, nor heart-, 
disease, nor dyspepsia. She was just sick—sick 
all over; and nothing seemed to do her any good. 
Sho grew worse and worse. Soon she could not 
come down to her meals, and we got to taking 
them up to her. Mighty little it was that she 
ate, for she said that the bad taste in her mouth 
seemed to keep her sick all the time, and to 
make her loathe the very sight of food. We had 
everything we could think of cooked for her, but 
she seemed to fancy nothing: and finally she took 
10 living almost altogether on beef-tea and our 
rich cream. Dr. Simpson came several times to 
see her, and prescribed fpf her two or three kinds 
of mediciil!? 6 ht theySii 0 not seem to help her at 
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all. I could not get her to let me send down to 
New York for a doctor. “ No,” she said, “ I con¬ 
sulted one when I went to the city, last month, 
and lie said that all that I wanted was country 
air, rest, and good food; and I have had all that 
here.” 

But, one day, Sister Susan went up to her, 
with a letter, and found her lying insensible. It 
was not a fainting fit, it was a strange, heavy 
stupor, and she was soloDg in coming out of it, 
that we thought at first she was dying. That 
night we both sat up with her, and the next 
morning Susan put on her bonnet, and said she 
was going straight down to New York, for the 
best doctor slio could find. 

“For,” sho said, “ Martha, it would never do 
if this poor lady were to die, and it were to bo 
said that a New York doctor could have saved 
her. You see we think the world of Dr. Simp¬ 
son, but other folks think a deal of New York 
doctors. Besides. I am afraid the disease sho 
bos is catching, whatever it is.” 

“Catching!” I cried out, in perfect horror. 

“ Susan, you don’t say so !” 

“ Yes, indeed, I do,” she answered, “ for, since 
I linvo been sitting with her so much, I begin to 
feel badly myself; and I have just the same queer 
taste in my mouth, and just the same dull head¬ 
aches that she complained of at first. So my 
mind is made up, and I’ll have a real good doc¬ 
tor, whether or no.” 

“ IIow will you find out one?” I asked. 

“I’ll go to the biggest drug-store on Broad-; 
way, and I’ll ask them which doctor, iu all the j 
city, is the cleverest at finding out what ails peo- j 
pie. Then I’ll go look up that man, and I’ll ; 
bring him bock with mo, no matter what he asks 
for coming. Do you look after Mrs. Langley, 
and take care of the house. Perhaps I'll not be 
back till to-morrow.” 

Then a sudden thought struck me. 

“ Hadn’t we better ask Mrs. Langley, if there 
is any doctor that sho knows and likes? I’ll 
run up, and ask her right away.” 

But she said there was no one, and she seemed 
so stupid and dazei, that I could not ask her 
many questions; and I was glad to see Susan go 
off at last, and to know that she would bring back 
some help with her. 

I never shall forget that long, dreary day. It 
rained off and on. nearly the whole day, and Mrs. 
Langley seemed so weak and ill. that I did not 
dare to leave her. Toward nightfall I began to 
feel sick myself. I thought it must be silting in 
that close room, for the wind was so cold and 
damp, and the rain came in so, that I had to shut 
down all the windows. Anyhow, I began to feel 


very badly. My head ached, and my breathing 
seemed oppressed, and there was a nasty taste in 
my mouth; besides which, such a nausea came 
over me, that I felt os though the very sight of 
food would sicken me. 

“Oh, dear!” I thought, “maybe Mrs. Lang¬ 
ley’s sickness is catching, as Susan thought. 
AVhat on earth shall I do?” I felt quite scared 
and weak at the idea. However, when I went 
down stairs to sec after Mrs. Langley’s cup of 
tea, I took some myself, and was freshened up 
for awhile, though my head still ached. I was 
very much afraid that Mrs. Langley was going to 
have a very sick night of it. But I opened her 
windows, and aired her room thoroughly, and 
she seemed better after this, and rather bright¬ 
ened up. 

You have been very good to me. Miss Price,” 
she said, more than once, “ and if 1 live, I’ll not 
forget it.” 

‘•Come, come! you must not talk that way,” 

I said, as cheerfully as I could. “You will be 
all right by the time Mr. Langley comes home.” 
For the last letter sho had got from him was to 
say that he would be back by the first of Novem¬ 
ber, at the very latest, and September was now 
more than half over. 

Sho turned her face from me, with a stifled 
sigh. Poor, pale, wasted face that it was; and 
she never said a word. Such an attentive hus¬ 
band, too, and such a nice man! I did not 
see wliy she did not brighten up at the very 
thought. 

She slept well the early part of that night, nnd 
so I thought I could leave her. About one o’clock 
I went to my own room, nnd fell into a comfort¬ 
able sleep. When I waked in the morning, my 
headache was nearly gone. I bustled about, r.nd 
fixed up Mrs. Langley’s room, so that it might 
look neat when the doctor came; and I brushed 
out all her beautiful dark hair, and braided it 
for her, nnd I coaxed her into taking a cup of 
coffee, nnd two new-laid eggs for breakfast. She 
was aide to get up, after that, and have on her 
wrapper, and I wheeled her arm-chair close to 
the open window. It was a beautiful, bright 
morning, after the min; not too cool, but fresh 
and pleasant; and Mrs. Langley said that thoair 
seemed to do her good. 

About twelve o’clock in came Susan, looking 
flushed and tired, but very well satisfied with her 
day’s work; nnd with her came a tall, elderly 
gentleman, witli very gray hair, nnd a pair of 
keen, dark eyes, sharp as needles, and quick as 
a flash. She introduced him to me ns Dr. John 
Meadows. I wanted him lo take some lunch, <.r 
at least a piece of cake, offer his rido in the can*; 
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bat bo cut short my offers in a sort of a sharp, 
decided way, saying, 

“Nothing whatever, madam, if you please. I 
should prefer seeing the patient at once.” 

So I took him up to Mrs. Langley's room, 
while Susan went to take off her bonnet and 
wash her hands and face. I felt quite proud of 
the pretty room, ns I showed him into it. Every¬ 
thing was in suck nico order, and the beautiful 
color of the paper set off the flowers on the man¬ 
telpiece. and the green curtains were looped back 
so as to let in the light. 

I saw the doctor cast one quick glance nround 
the room, and then he went up to Mrs. Langley 
and began to ask her about her symptoms. I 
thought, perhaps, she might talk to him moro 
freely if I were not there, nnd so I went out, 
and busied myself in dusting off the stair-case nnd 
window-sill. But suddenly the doctor called for 
me, and 1 ran back into the room, nnd there lay 
Mrs. Langley in a dead faint. It was a real 
fainting-fit, this time, and we brought her too, 
after a little; hut she burst into tears, and sol>- 
bed bitterly, when she came to herself; nnd the j 
doctor seemed quito bewildered nt her emotion, 
and a little put out. 

“Now. my dear lady,” he said, in his quick, 
decided way, “you must bo moved into another 
room, at once. You must not remain here an¬ 
other hour.” 

I rather wondered at that ; but I said, “ Very 
good. Mrs. Langley can have my room, and I’ll 
come and sleep here, instead.” 

“ No, that won't do,” ke said, sharply. “ No 
one must occupy this room till I give them leave. 
Who furnished the paper for it ?” 

“ Paist and Slycker, of Broadway, I think. 
Mr. Langley saw to it nil himself.” 

“Mr. Langley? Oh, hare you any pieces of 
the paper about ?” 

“ Yes, I kept several scraps of it, it was so 
very pretty.” 

“ Go, fetch mo n piece, please.” I went to 
get it, and, while I was gone, ho whips out his 
knife and cuts a long strip off of the mosquito¬ 
netting. It was well I did not sec it till ho 
was gone, or I would have given him a piece 
of my mind, for spoiling people’s things like 
that. 

He went off by the next train, nfler seeing 
Mrs. Langley installed in my room, nnd the door 
of her own closed and locked. He left a pro¬ 
scription for ber, also, nnd said he woiOd be back 
in a day or two. 

He came back two days afterward, and the 
6rst thing ho said, was, 

** How is the patient?” 


“ Better, but very weak, and in dreadful low 
spirits,” said Susan. 

“ I think we shall get her through, this time. 
And, now, do you want to know what ailed her?” 

“ Yes, indeed, we do,” both Susan and 1 said, 
at once. 

She was dying by poison.” 

“ Poison !” 

We both sat down, and stared at the doctor. 

At last Susan cried out, half angrily, 

“I’m sure she had just whnt wo always ate 
ourselves, and as to the cream and the beef- 
tea-” 

“ They were all that was good and wholesome, 
of that I have no doubt. Now. do not distress 
yourselves, or get into a fidget. You were neither 
of you to blame; the person who ordered the 
paper and curtains for that room was the only 
guilty one.” 

“ IIow was that ?” asked Susan, for I was too 
scared and too dazed to speak. 

“The green color of the paper and the hangings 
is produced by arsenic. There was enough nrsenio 
on the walls of that room to poison a regiment, 
and the atmosphere is surcharged with it, so 
that if the season had been winter, or if the 
Bummer had been cold nnd wet, so that Mrs. 
Langley lmd been obliged to keep her windows 
closed earlier, she would have died by this time. 

I analyzed the roll of paper you gavo me, and 
here.” taking from his pocket a box containing 
a pinch or two of white powder, as he spoke, 
“is the result—pure arsenic, ns you would find 
out, did you taste a little of it.” 

“ I never heard the like!” I cried, in amaze¬ 
ment. 

*• Frobnbly you did not,” said tho doctor, 
dryly, putting the box back into his pocket; 
“ but many persons are aware Hint that peculiar 
shade of green is vulgarly called ‘ arsenic green.’ ” 

“ I do not think Mr. Langley could have known 
anything about it,” I said, eagerly, “ho was 
such a charming man.” 

“ Very possibly not,” said the doctor, in a still 
drier tone. “But, considering that ho per¬ 
suaded his wife (she is a great California heiress, 
and she married him against the wishes of all her 
friends) into making a will, last spring, leaving 
him the whole of her large fortune, nnd that ho 
went off to Europe, after fixing up that pretty 
room for her to occupy, I think that tho circum¬ 
stances are rather suspicious.” 

Mrs. Langley was very ill for soveral weeks 
after that ; but she gradually got better, nnd 
when her health was quito restored, sho went to 
San Francisco to join her family nnd friends. 

Mr. Langley came back early in November, but 
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he got a reception, on which he had not calcu¬ 
lated, for an uncle of Mra. Langley, instigated 
by Dr. Meadows, took the matter in hand, and 
threatened to prosecute him for attempt at mur¬ 
der. They had plenty of evidence against him, 
for the foreman at Paist and Stacker's was ready 
to swear to his having been warned about the 
pernicious character of the paper; besides which, 
Dr. Meadows hunted up a chemist, to whom Mr. 
Langley had taken samples of the paper and tar- 
letane to have them analyzed, before, he bought 
them. 

Mr. Langley, therefore, started to go back to 
Europe with as brief delay as possible. The ship 
he selected was a French steamer, called the Ville 
du Havre, and she was sunk in mid-ocean by a 
collision with a sailing vessel. Very few of the 


passengers were saved, and among that few was 
not Mr. Richard Langley. So he got his deserts 
even in this world. 

Mrs. Langley was very grateful to us for what 
she was pleased to call all our kindness, and she 
made us beautiful presents when she went away. 
And the other day we got a box of wedding cake 
and cards as well, and on the cards were “ Dr. and 
Mrs. John Meadows,” and written in pencil, un¬ 
derneath the last name, were the words, “ For¬ 
merly Mrs. Langley.” 

We have had the walls of our room scraped, 
and we have bought a now paper, as much like 
the old one as possible, only the parrots are red 
and the roses blue, and the hollyhocks lilac; but 
you may be sure there is not a bit of pale green 
about it. 


THE COTTAGE 

BY E B E N 

When I sit in tho gloom of the twilight, 

And tho streets grow empty and still, 

I dream of the green old hill-sides, 

And tho cottage by tho rill. 

I can Hco tho daffodils blowing 
About tho doorstep low; 

And tho fragrance of clover is round mo, 

Whenever tho breezes blow, 

And I am lonely no longer, 

As I dream of the long ago. 

I can sen tho face of my mother, 

And hear tho click of her chair, 

As she rocks by tho open window, 

With tho sun on her silver hair; 

And I stretch yearning hands toward her, 

And cry “ I have missed you so 1” 

And then she kisses mo, calling 
Tho nitmo that I used to know, 

When there was no hint of sorrow, 
lu tho dear old long ago. 


BY THE RILL. 

E. REXFORD. 

And I seo the face of my father, 

As he sits and ponders o'er 
Tho truth of his Savour’s teaching!, 

From tho book of holy loro. 

Then ho calls to his children kindly, 

As the sun is sinking low, 

And reads them some sweet old chnpter, 
Whose truth he would have them know; 
And it seems us if Heaven came near ua, 

In tho days of the long ago, 

I hear all tho dear old voices, 

And the patter of little feet, 

And I dream that the world lias vanished, 
As the old names I repent, 

And seo all the dear old faces 
That the angels in Heaven know. 

Ah, me! * * * It 5s ouly the mem’ry 
Of tho dear old long ago. 


RETURNED. 

BY ELLA 


Once liko a wayward child, In idle plays, 

I spent my days, 

And from my careless hands, like faded flowers, 

I flung tho hours. 

My Father's voice, called sweet from Heaven’s dome, 
“ My child, come homo 1 
Tho black clouds gather in tho arching sky, 

And storms are nigh 1 

Fly to thy Father’s sheltering arms and rest, 

Safo on his breast.” 

But I laughed gnyly on, nor seemed to hear; 

I felt no fear. 


WHEELER. 

Lord, like a weary child worn out with play, 

I como to-day. 

Cast-by aro all the alluring earthly joys, 

Like broken toys. 

The storm is near! I hear the thunders roll- 
Fear fills my soul. 

I am so weary now, and fain would be 
Safe home with Thee. 

My bands are bleeding, and my feet are sore I 
Lord, I hnplore I 

Thy child, repentant, knocketh at the gate I 
Is it too l&te? 
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CII APTER IY. 

« Oh, Senor ! they cry • Fire! fire I’” murmur¬ 
ed a voice close at his side, and, turning, Rtiel saw 
the Spanish girl standing in the door of her 
father’s state-room, clinging to the casing, and 
almost fainting with terror. 

“Courage, senorita; there is no danger yet,” 
replied he, controlling his feelings with a power¬ 
ful effort, and resuming all his usual cool pre¬ 
sence of mind. “ If you have any valuables 
close at hand, such as jewels or money, secure 
them at once, for we must abandon the brigi n- 
stantly.” 

In a few minutes the old man appeared on 
deck, jealously guarding an iron-bound casket, 
and a portfolio of papers, while his daughter 
carrier] a large crimson silk bag, crammed with 
jewels, clothes, and toilet articles. The men were 
in the boats, with the oars tossed, and Mr. Jan- 
nifer leaping into the stern-sheets, gave the order 
to push off. As his cutter shot from the side of 
the doomed brig, he buried his face in hfo hands 
in an uncontrollable paroxysm of anguish, for ho 
left his brother, his beloved and only brother, to 
a horrible- death ; and yet felt that it was the 
mildest, the most merciful catastrophe that could 
happen to Godfrey. 

Hia gloomy reverie was broken by a soft voice, 
a softer touch upon his hand. 

“ You suffer, senor! You are hurt, perhaps?” 

The young man hastily uncovered his face, 
and found the Spanish girl anxiously regarding 
him, her dark eyes full of tears. 

“Thanks, senorita,” replied he, with an effort 
to control his feelings. 11 It is nothing; but how 
is it with you ? Are you comfortable ? This 
fright and exposure will prove too much for you, 
will they not?” 

“ The terrible death of my poor Anita is far 
more to mo than all the rest,” replied the young 
girl, shuddering. “ And to think that we had 
to leave her body there, to bo consumed in the 
flames I” 

She buried her face in her hands as she spoke, 
and bowed her head to her knees. 

The cotter soon grated along the side of the 
Qadfly, and Jannifer placed his arm about the 
jotmg girl, to help her up the side of the vessel. 


“ Y T ou will take care of me, among all these 
strange men, will you not?” she said, turning 
confidingly to him. “ You will be my friend ?” 

“ You may rely upon me,” replied Ruel, no¬ 
ticing, for the first time, how lissom was her 
figure, how eloquent her soft, dark eyes. 

From the old Spaniard, who now introduced 
himself as Senor Pedro Dclroy, a planter of the 
Island of Cuba, and owner of the brig, San Juan, 
in which he and his daughter had taken passage 
for Old Spain a week previously. Capt. Win¬ 
chester learned that the San Juan had been at¬ 
tacked by the pirate Bcbooner about twelve hours 
before the appearance of the Gadfly, and had 
made a desperate resistance, in course of which 
both the brig and the schooner had become so 
injured that the pirates, after becoming masters 
of tho former, had resolved to abandon their 
own craft, which was already on fire, and to tako 
possession of tho San Juan. The powder, am¬ 
munition, and other valuablo stores had accord¬ 
ingly been removed, and the pirates were engaged 
in repairing the San Juan sufficiently to mako 
her manageable, when they were interrupted by 
tho arrival of the Gadfly. 

The crew of the San Juan had perished to a 
man, cither in tho fight or in the vindictive slaugh¬ 
ter with which the pirates celebrated their victory* 

“My daughter and myself,” said the old Don, 
in conclusion, “ were reserved for a worse fate, 
for I was to be tortured into revealing the hiding- 
place of the jewels and other treasures I was 
known to have taken on board, and she, poor 
child, had excited the evil love of Manuel Diaz, 
the commander of the pirate schooner. Her 
shrieks summoned me to the cabin at the moment 
of your arrival, and when I would have flown to 
her rescue, I was seized by that wretch’s me¬ 
nials, and Bhould have been slaughtered, but that 
I threw myself into the sea, trusting to the rescuo 
of the gallant Americanos, who have saved bo*h 
my own life and that of my child, who would 
certainly have chosen death at the hands of that 
ruffian, rather than the love he proffered her.” 

“Manuel Diaz, do you call him?” asked lieu¬ 
tenant Jannifer, as he listened to this narration. 

“Si, senor,” replied the Cuban. “The man 
is well known in Havana, and has for several years 
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been suspected of connection with the piratical j 
attacks, so common upon our coast; but the Til- j 
lain is so gunning and so daring, that it never 
lias been possible to bring home his evil deeds to 
him until now, when he has escaped their penalty 
by death.” 

“He waskilled then?” askedCapt. Winchester. 

44 Surely, it was the senor lieutenant hero who 
killed him,” replied Delroy, in somo surprise. 

“No, he escaped me,” said Ruel, in a low 
voice. 

4 ‘ Escaped! Where ? He is not among the pri¬ 
soners,” said the captain, staring at his lieuten¬ 
ant, who had turned pale os ashes. 

“Senor lieutenant did not see, for he was ex¬ 
amining my poor Anita’s death-wound ; but I saw 
this horrible pirate captain, as ho threw open one 
of the stern windows, and quietly let himself 
down into the sea. He wished to die rather than 
be taken, I suppose,” said the Cuban's daughter. 

In hearing this singular statement^ Ruel Jan- 
nifer raised his haggard eyes, and fixed them in 
great astonishment upon the face of the young 
girl, who met the look with one of candid tran¬ 
quillity, a little contradicted by the pressure of 
her foot upon that of tho young lieutenant, as she 
sat beside him at the table. 

44 Well, lies dead, anyhow,” said the captain, 
bluffly; “and I don’t know that I’m sorry lie's 
oheated the gallows. I don’t believo in choking 
a brave man and a good sailor to death liko a mad 
dog, pirate or no pirate. Hark! There she goes !” 

A dull, heavy explosion, followed by such a 
disturbance of the sea, that the Gadfly careened 
almost to her beam-ends, interrupted the captain’s 
words, and, regardless of etiquette, the whole 
party left the table, and rushed upon deck. But 
a thick darkness had fallen upon the scene, 
only relieved here and there by fragments of the 
burning wreck, which fell hissing into the sea, 
from the heights to which they had been hurled 
by the explosion. 

“The last of tho San Juan, and her cargo!” 
muttered Senor Delroy, mournfully. 

44 Oh I poor Godfrey I” mentally sighed Ruel. 

44 Pardon, senor lieutenant, if I dared to med¬ 
dle in what could not concern m>e,” murmured a 
sweet voice at his side. “But I heard a part of 
what you said to—to tho captain, who looked so 
like you, and I discovered your secret, and knew 
that he stayed in his state-room rather than to be 
brought a prisoner here, and so, when they ques¬ 
tioned you, I told a little story to help you out. 
You will forgive my interference, senor?” 

44 Forgive you, senorita! How can I do other¬ 
wise than to thank you, and most fervently, for 
your kindness to a poor fellow, who-” 


“ Who saved my life-” 

44 1 am going to ask a great favor of you.” inter¬ 
rupted Ruel, 44 Promise that no human being 
shall guess this secret.” 

“ I promise,” said the sweet voice, and a soft, 
little hand crept into that of the sailor, who 
pressed it gratefully, as he answered, in a gloomy 
voice, 

“ I shall resign my position in the navy. I 
have proved false to my trust, in allowing an 
enemy of my country to escape; and I dare not 
rank myself among the honorable men, who will 
fight my country’s battles in the future. Iam 
disgraced, both by his fault, and by my own!” 

44 Surely, surely, senor, you are too sensitive!” 
murmured Juana. 

A few days later, tho Gadfly landed her pas¬ 
sengers at JIavaua, and as she swept past Moro 
Castle, Senor Delroy sought Lieut. Jannifer, and 
in courteous but business terms requested him to 
give up his present position in the American ser¬ 
vice, and become his partner and successor in the 
sugar and coffee plantations, and in the mercantile 
house connected with these plantations, which, as 
the senor averred, had become too burdensome for 
him to manage alone, and which needed the fresh 
vigor and enterprise of a younger man to carry 
them on to advantage. This proposal made, the 
Spaniard paused, looked keenly at his young 
friend for a moment, then interrupted his con¬ 
fused expressions of surprise and gratitude, 
with, 

44 Another word, senor, beforo you reply. You 
arc very keen and quick, but you do not seo all 
that is before your eyes. Juana is my only child, 
and what she wishes I wish for her. Our part¬ 
nership may be rendered permanent, by an alli¬ 
ance, if you choose.” 

44 But the young lady! Dare I hope?” began 
the young man, coloring high with sudden joy 
and overwhelming surprise. 

Tho elder smiled sarcastically, and took a hug© 
pinch of snuff. 

44 Yes, senor, you may hope,” replied he, dryly. 
44 Juana is an obedient daughter, and will not dis¬ 
pute my will. Are we agreed?” 

44 One word moro, Senor Delroy, before I joy¬ 
fully accept your magnificent generosity. There is 
a terrible secret connected with the late tragedy.” 

44 Enough, enough, my young friend,” inter¬ 
rupted the Spaniard, hastily. 44 1 have eyes and 
ears as well as another, and they served me faith¬ 
fully in the cabin of the San Juan, Just before 
we abandoned her.” 

A few briei and choked phrases of gratitude 
and promise were all that Lieut. Jennifer could 
master, in response to this delicate generosity, 
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and then the Gadfly was at anchor, the officers of ; 
health and of the customs came on board ; and a 
few hours later the Senor and Senorita Delroy, 
accompanied by Lieut. Jannifer, set out for Monta 
Rosa, the charming country home of the Delroys. 

Lieut. Jannifer, through the kind offices of 
Capt. Winchester, was able to arrange his resig¬ 
nation without returning home. 

The wedding took place long before the Gad¬ 
fly sailed from Havana, and all the officers were 
guests at the festivity. 


CHAPTER Y. 

A telab passed, and brought Christmas-eve, 
1781, with all the rejoicings and gayety, which, in 
a Catholic country like Cuba, mark that season. 
The slaves of Monta Rosa, indulgently treated 
at all times, were, upon this occasion, allowed a 
perfect carnival of feasting and merry-making; 
for, beside the usual holiday of Christmas-tide, 
they celebrated the christening-feast of the little 
heir of the estate, the baby-son of Ruel Janififer 
and Juana Delroy. A large company of friends 
had been invited to assist at this ceremony, and 
it was already morning when the young father, 
accompanying the last of his guests to the door, 
noticed a strange negro lingering upon the ve¬ 
randa. and looking earnestly toward him. 

44 What is it, boy ? Do you want to speak with 
me?” inquired he, good-naturedly. 

The man, taking courage from the tone, ap¬ 
proached closely, and said, in a low tone, 

44 A sick man wants to see you, master, and 
he sent you this, to tell who he is.” I 

“What is it?” inquired Jannifer, gayly, for 
he immediately suspected some Christmas jest; 
and approaching one of the lamps, still feebly 
burning beside the door, he unfolded the sealed 
envelope and took out a small object, $t which 
he glanced at first carelessly, then, in startled 
surprise, and then at last with incredulous hor¬ 
ror. It was a bronze medal, attached to a small 
steel chain, bearing upon one side the inscrip¬ 
tion, 

“ The Trustees of the Jannifer estate will pay to 
any heir of that estate hearing that name , the stem 
of jive pounds every month , on exhibition of this 
medal.” 

And on the other side, 

“ Christmas-eve , 1850. 

44 Your sins are forgiven .” 

44 This medal 1” stammered Ruel Jannifer, put¬ 
ting his other hand mechanically to his breast, 
where, warm against his heart, lay the counter¬ 
part of that upon whieh he gazed. 44 Where did 
you get it, fellow ?** 

Vol. LXVII.—8 


44 The sick man, I told ma3jer of, gave it to me 
for a token, he said, to master,” replied the negro. 

44 Impossible ! I saw him go down in the Snn 
Juan—the sick man, you say, boy ? Who is this 
sick man ? * What do you know of him ? Speak, 
quick.” 

44 Oh, Lord, I knowed how ’twould he, if I got 
mixed up in it,” groaned the negro to himself; 
and then, drawing close to the other s ear, he 
hoarsely whispered, 

44 It is Manuel Diaz, master, though he told 
me not to tell his name. I was one of his men, 
and I ought to know. I got sick and left him, 
and since then I've had a little cabin along the 
coast, and lived by fishing, and my garden, and 
a little work round the dock. Last night he 
came to my house sick, dying, and asked me to 
hide him, and let him draw his last breath in 
peace ; for you know, master, there’s a price on 
his head, and if they caught him they’d hang 
him. All day yesterday he was very bad, and 
at night he‘ asked if it wasn’t Christmas-eve; 
and when I said yes, he got kind of crazy, and 
said he shoudn’t live to see Christmas-eve, 1850, 
and his sins could never be forgiven. Then he 
asked about you, and if I knew where you lived ; 
and I said yes, for I’ve got a sweetheart on Monta 
Rosa. And then he took this medal off his neck, 
and showed me a big diamond ring on his finger,, 
and said I was to get the ring if I came and 
brought you the medal, and told you for God’s 
sake to come to him who sent it, and who last 
spoke to you in the cabin of the San Juan.” 

44 Can it be? Is it possible, unless by miracle?” 
exclaimed Ruel, alternately examining the medal,, 
and scrutinizing the face of the negro, who looked, 
honest enough, but sincerely frightened. 

‘‘Well, I will go with you,” concluded he, at 
length. “Your story seems hardly credible, 
and it may be only the bait to a trap; but I warn 
you that I shall carry neither money, nor jewels, 
and shall arm myself with both pistols and dirk.. 
Moreover, I will have you identified by my man 
Jos6, who, if I do not appear by breakfast-time, 
will warn the police, and put himself on your 
tracks, and no bloodhound would follow them 
more closely. Stay here until I return.” 

Jannifer, in about fifteen minutes, reappeared, 
dressed in a loose dark suit of plain clothes, with¬ 
out watch, rings, studs, or any ornament what¬ 
ever, while the handles of a pair of pistols peep¬ 
ed from his breast-pocket, and the hilt of a stout 
dirk-knife showed at his waistband. He was 

I followed by a keen, active, mulatto fellow, whose 
restless eyes immediately fixed suspiciously upon 
the strange negro, who drew uneasily back into> 
the shadow of the veranda. 
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“There, Jose, that will do,” Baid his master, j 
“Tm going with this fellow. By the way, what’s 
your name, boy ?” 

“Pedro, master,” replied the man, in a low 
voic9. 

“ Yes, yes! Tedro the Firate!” murmured Josd, 
showing his glistening teeth, in a malicious grin. 

“You know him then,” exclaimed his master, 
sharply. “ Do you know where he lives?” 

“ Yes, master, along the beach, about a mile 
out of town: when he lives anywhere, that is.” 

“ Very well, I am going to his house. If I am 
not home at breakfast-time, you will come there 
to look for me, and bring some one to help you. 
You understand ?” 

“ Yes, master, I understand,” replied the valet, 
his teeth still glistening, and his eyes gleaming, 
not unlike the bloodhound to which his master 
had compared him. 5 

Pedro made no reply, either in look or word, 1 
but as Mr. Jennifer showed himself ready to de¬ 
part, stole quietly out into the gray light, and j 
down the steps, where he stood waiting impa- > 
tiently. 

“Don't let your mistress know that I have' 
gone,” murmured the young husband in farewell; 
and then the two figures melted away in the dim 
obscurity of the morning light, leaving Jos<$ look- 
ing eagerly after them. 

“I’d like to be up-sides with that nigger, for 
coming here, courtin’ our Nina,” murmured. Josd, 
maliciously, and then went slowly back to bed. 

An hour’s sharp walk brought Ruel Jennifer 
and his silent guide to the seashore, at a lonely 
and unfrequented point. Tho door of the hut, j 
composed of a sheet of bark, was carefully closed ; j 
but Pedro opened it with a key. j 

The hut was lighted only by the low door, and i 
was very dark. A voice from the further corner 
feebly said, 

“ Is that Mr. Jannifer?” j 

“ Yes, I am Ruel Jannifer,” replied the guest, 
eagerly groping his way toward the voice. “ And 1 
you?” | 

“I- Come where I can see you. Close, j 

close!” | 

A little accustomed to the obscurity by this! 

time, Ruel now distinguished a low bed in the j 
corner of the hut* and stretched upon it the tall 
and powerful figure of a man, whose face of a 
ghastly pallor, was turned eagerly toward the 
new comer. Ruel sank upon a low seat at the 
head of the bed, exclaiming, 

“Godfrey!” 

“Yes, Ruel, it k I,” replied the dying man, 
feebly. ‘*and so glad, fio glad, to have lasted long 
enough to see you.” 


“ But, the San Juan I I saw her go down. I 
heard the explosion. How is it possible?” 

“It was dark, you know,” replied the sick 
man. “ A boat had been cut loose in the course 
of the engagement, and was drifting between the 
brig and the schooner. The moment you left me, 

I slipped out of the port of my state-room, and 
swam to the boat; the oars were in her; and I 
managed to paddle far enough from the burning 
vessel to escape capsizing when the explosion 
came. I floated insensible for two or three days, 

I suppose, and was finally picked up by a little 
coasting schooner, whose people treated me kindly 
enough, not knowing me, nor the reward set on 
my head. I stayed with them awhile, and finally 
was set ashore at another part of the island, more 
than a hundred miles from this; and since then 
I have lived in the woods and on the coast in 
lonely spots, hiding and disguising myself, and 
always creeping toward the Ilabaua, for there—*’ 

He feebly fumbled within the folds of his tat¬ 
tered and soiled clothes for a moment, and drew 
out a miniature, richly set in gold and jewels, 
representing a young and lovely woman of the 
purest Spanish type of beauty. 

“Is she not handsome?” asked he, as Ruel 
held the picture in the streak of light penetrating 
through the open door, and attentively exam¬ 
ined it. 

“ Wonderfully handsome. Who is she?” 

“My wife, Isabel de Gonzages by birth,” re¬ 
plied the outlaw, proudly. “She loved me, and 
was not ashamed, or afraid, to trust herself to my 
love; for me she fled from her father’s house, and 
sailed the wide seas, my queen, my love-” 

“But you said y6ur wife,” interposed his 
brother. 

“True. She had scruples, and we were mar¬ 
ried in New Orleans. Poor child, she guarded the 
certificate of that marriage to the last, and left it 
to her children.” 

ne paused, exhausted. Ruel gave him some 
water from a gourd upon the bench close by; 
then kindly asked, 

“You have children, Godfrey?” 

“ Two, a boy, whom I named Ruel, and Isabel, 
the girl. When the mother needed the care of 
her sex, I left her here with money enough to 
keep her like a princess, until I came again ; and 
again, when her second child was born; but after 
that came my misfortunes, ending in our total 
defeat, and the loss of our vessel at the time you 
and I met. I dared not send a messenger to Isa¬ 
bel, for she would not have been restrained from 
trying to rejoin me; and I dared not go to her, 
except in the cmitious way of which I told you. 
But reached the charming little country 
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bouse I had bought, and given to her before 
Ruel’s birth. It was in the hands of strangers. 
I made inquiries of the servants, and very cau¬ 
tiously of others in the neighborhood ; and at last 
1 learned that my poor girl had heard of my dis¬ 
aster and supposed death, and that from that hour 
she hod sickened and pined, until three months 
ago she died. Almost her last act was to deposit 
the certificate of her marriage with the banker 
who had charge of her funds, and to send a mes¬ 
sage to her parents, telling them of all; but of 
this message they have taken no notice, except to 
insult the messenger. 

*• The moment she was dead her creditors seized 
upon everything, despoiling even her poor dead 
body of the jewels I had given her, and leaving 
my children homeless and helpless. They would 
have starved had it not been for the charity of 
their old nurse, who in that hour repaid with 
interest the generosity and indulgence her mis¬ 
tress had lavished upon her. This woman took 
the children to her son’s house in the city, aud 
has ever since that day supported them and her¬ 
self by her own labor. Here is the address. I 
wrote it down for you. Ruel, my brother, you 
know what I would ask. I am dying. I have 
got this fetal fever ; I am penniless. These 
children-” 

“ These children shall be to me as my own, 
Godfrey,*’ replied the other, solemnly. “They 
shall bear our name, as they have a right to do, 
and never shall they feel that they are orphans 
while I and my wife live. Are you content ?” 

“ Yes,” gasped the dying man, whose strength, 
sternly reserved for this decisive interview, seem¬ 
ed to desert him all at once, now that it was ac¬ 
complished. 

“ I’m going, Ru,” he whispered, faintly. “ I’ve 
made a bad business of it—but you will look 
after the children. Good-by, Uu.” 

“ Good-by, Godfrey ! Good-by, brother! Ti^ust 
me to be a father to the children. Oh, Godfrey, 
to think that it should come to this, aud we so 
happy and so fond of each other, while we were 
little. And now to meet only to part in this 
way !” 

Jannifer, as he spoke, laid his head down upon 
the squalid bed, and sobbed like a child. 

When all was over, he reverently closed the 
eyes of his brother, muttered a prayer, and, 
stepping to the ^ioor, called to the negro, who sat 
in stolid patience upon a rock near the water. 

A brief conversation ensued, and finding Pedro 
perfectly competent to carry out his instructions, 
he left, promising to be at the cabin again at mid¬ 
night to witness the burial, which he hoped to 
induce a certain priest of bis acquaintance to 


solemnize, and which Pedro promised to effect 
by stealth, in consecrated ground. 

As soon as possible, on his return home, Ruel 
sought a private interview with his wife, and 
ne\^r having concealed from her any incident of 
his life, did not begin on this occasion, but told 
her, without reserve, all that he had done, said, 
and heard, from the moment in which he parted 
with her the night before. Juana listened, with 
eager interest, and at the close of her husband’s 
narration, clapped her hands, exclaiming, 

“ How nice about the children! Oh, I do hope 
the little girl is handsome.” 

“ You wish to adopt them, then, my darling?” 

“Why, of course, Ruel. But our own boy’s 
name is Ruel, and so is the other little boy’s. 
What shall we do?” 

“We will call the newcomer Godfrey Ruel, 
and our own darling Ruel Godfrey,” suggested 
the father. 

“ That will do, and each of the boys shall have 
one of the medals, just os you and your brother 
did, although it’s not very likely they will ever 
call upon the Trustees of the Jannifer Estate for 
five pounds a month, or that they will live to 
find out what is to happen on Christ mas-eve, 
1850. And you do not know yourself, you stu¬ 
pid boy.” 

“ No, sweetest; I was so young when I was 
sent to sea, and I never returned to England. 
And after all I do not care, since I shall never 
live to sec it,” replied Ruel, carelessly; and then 
a few arrangements for the reception of the or¬ 
phans were discussed, and the business of the 
day commenced. 

That night the body of Godfrey Jannifer was 
hastily and secretly laid in consecrated earth, 
and Pedro received RueVs instructions to take 
the children from the hiding-place, where the 
old nurse had carried them, and to bring them 
quietly to Monta Roza, while their uncle and 
future guardian himself went to claim the mar¬ 
riage certificate of their father and mother from 
the banker, who had received it from the latter. 

The children proved to be both beautiful and 
intelligent; nor did either Ruel or his sweet-tem¬ 
pered wife ever find cause to regret the unre¬ 
served cordiality with which they had received 
them to their homes and hearts: the more espe¬ 
cially as the lapse of years proved that the little 
heir of Monta Roza was to be the only child of 
his parents. 

CHAPTER VI. 

It was Christmas-eve, 1803: but the terrified 
and anxious group of persons collected in the 
ample drawing-ro^ of a plantation-mansion, 
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about five miles from the city of Port-au-Prince, 
in the island of Ilayti, had small thought of the 
gay, holiday season, and made small pretence of 
the festivities natural to the it. 

These persons are both old, and were acquaint¬ 
ances of ours. The fine looking, gray-haired man, 
seated so thoughtfully in his arm-chair, is Ruel 
Jannifer, the head of the family ; his wife, Juana, 
has long been laid to rest beneath the magnolias ; 
and passion-flowers of Monta Roza; and it was 
partly in the restless discontent of his bereave- : 
ment, partly from the prospect of more extended 
enterprise and more rapid fortune, that her hus¬ 
band sold the Cuban plantation and other pro-; 
perty, and removed to the neighboring island of 
San Domingo, where we now find him. The ; 
prospects of fortune have been more than real¬ 
ized, and Ruel Jannifer is to-day the largest 
landholder and wealthiest planter of the island ; 
and hence, in great measure, his present trouble 
and apprehension. 

Ruel Godfrey Jannifer, the son of the proprie¬ 
tor, is seated upon a couch close at hand, and 
beside him nestles q. beautiful young woman, j 
holding a baby tightly pressed to her heart. It 
is his wife, Isabel de Gonzages Jannifer, the or¬ 
phan daughter of the unhappy Godfrey, and 
thus own cousin to her husband. Her brother, 
Godfrey Ruel, is pacing gloomily up and down 
the room, his hands clasped behind him, while 
upon the floor, close beside his grandfather, sits 
a handsome little fellow, five or six years old, 
the only child of an unhappy and brief marriage, 
clandestinely contracted by Godfrey with the 
adopted daughter of a neighboring planter in 
Cuba, and more than suspected of being his own 
daughter by a beautiful octoroon slave. Perhaps 
it was from this taint of blood, perhaps from his 
early loss of a mother, and the somewhat cold 
and severe manner of his father; but little Rafael, 
commonly called Rafe, had one of those sad and 
ominous faces occasionally seen among children, 
even those who appear most fortunate in situa¬ 
tion, and in seeing which tender mothers draw 
their own rosy children closer to their hearts, 
And whisper, “ Poor little thing! he will never 
live to grow up.” 

Moved by this feeling, Isabel Jannifer had, 
from the moment when the orphan was brought 
home to Monta Roza by her brother, after his 
wife’s death, made every exertion to supply to 
him the place of the mother he had lost; and so 
far as material comfort and care went, had ful¬ 
filled her task admirably. But how could she love 
him as well as she did her own sunny-tempered, 
noble little Reel, or her lovely baby-girl Maud? 
She did not, and could not, and she knew it, and 


worse than that, Rafe knew it; and his great 
mournful eyes said that he knew it, every hour 
in the day. 

So here were all the family assembled, except 
the little Ruel, who lay asleep in his nursery, 
watched by Minnie, the old woman who had 
nursed his father’s infancy, and to doubt whose 
fidelity was as impossible as to suspect Superbo, 
the great bloodhound, who shared her watch, of 
treachery and deceit. 

An anxious and thoughtful silence had fallen 
upon the group, broken at last by the voice of the 
elder Ruel. 

“ Yes, my children, matters have reached a 
crisis, both in public affairs and in our own,” he 
said. “Toussaint l’Ouverture is dead in his 
gloomy prison, leaving his memory an eternal re¬ 
proach upon the name of Bonaparte: and Dcs- 
salines now feels that there is no danger of his 
master’s returning to demand an account of his 
proceedings. We know the bloodthirsty and 
brutal character of this man; we know his power, 
and we know how venomously he hates the white 
race; and that he hns been knoivn to say, more 
than once, that the black man's only safety in this 
island is in the extermination of the white man. 
We know, too, that our servants, in spite of the 
enormous wages wc pay them, wages which even 
if they labored, as they do not, would consume 
our entire profits, are almost without exception 
under the orders of Dessalines, and ready at any 
moment to cut our throats in obedience to his 
commands. Minnie is faithful, no doubt, and so 
is Jos6; but not one of the rest, I do believe; 
and I feel confident that the house servants are 
under orders to watch, day and night, to prevent 
any attempt at escape upon our part. Dessalines 
wishes for our skill and experience as planters to 
infuse some system into the indolent minds of his 
new nobility; and, moreover, he fears that men 
of influence and property, escaping to other places, 
should return with vengeance in their hands, and 
wreak a fitting punishment upon his head. He 
will not let us go, and if we stay, every morning 
may bring the hour appointed for our .murder. 
Now, my sons, you see the danger; tell meif you 
can see the remedy ?” 

41 One step, father, should be taken at once,” 
replied Ruel, eagerly. “ Isabel and the children, 
including Rafe, of course, must be sent away.” 

44 1 sent away!” cried Isabel, clinging about 
her husband’s neck, and looking reproachfully 
into his eyes. 

44 Yes, darling, it must be so—for the sake of 
the little ones, Isabel!” 

44 No, no, Ruel! I will not leave you! My 
; first duty, my first love is to you; and not oven 
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for these blessed children will I abandon their 
father.” And wildly sobbing, the young wife clung 
to her husband. 

“Then you think favorably of .Toss’s plan, my 
son?” asked the elder Ruel, anxiously. 

“ Yes, father. He says that he knows this 
fisherman to be reliable and honest, and that he 
will engage for the heavy price that he names to 
land Isabel, the three children, Minnie, and Jos<5 
himself, at New Orleans, if they can be got aboard 
his boat without the knowledge of the authori¬ 
ties ; but he will not undertake to carry any 
white man away from the island, even if his boat 
would safely take another passenger; for Dessa- 
line’s edict, forbidding such transportation or aid 
in any such escape, is atrociously severe, and 
will be enforced to the letter. So I think, with¬ 
out question, that this is our course; Isabel, the 
three children, and the two servants will make 
their escape as soon as possible. We f who are 
men. will remain, and protect ourselves here, if 
possible, and if not escape into the mountains, 
and conceal ourselves until this Reign of Terror 
is over, or until we also can escape.” 

The conclusion was, therefore, that poor Isabel, 
in spite of her tears and her resolution, was forced 
to submit to the law of the stronger, and to con¬ 
sent to leave the husband she so idolized. 

A few days later, the dreaded moment arrived, 
and one black and sultry night, a little company 
of silent and disguised fugitives siole out of one 
of the long windows opening upon the veranda 
of the plantation-house, and made their noiseless 
way toward the horses, who were tied ready for 
them in a neighboring thicket. 

“ Good-by, my own true-hearted wife, my dar¬ 
ling, my love,” whispered Ruel Jannifer, as he 
placed the weeping, trembling figure of the 
wretched Isabel upon her horse’s back, and ten¬ 
derly unclasped the icy fingers she had clutched 
upon his arm. “ As soon as possible, my own, as 
Boon as the most untiring exertions enable me to 
escape from this place, I will rejoin you, and 
never, never part from you again. Oh, do try 
not to grieve so, Isabel I You break my heart!” 

“ And you have already broken mine !” sobbed 
the wife. “Itis so cruel—so cruel, to send me 
away like this, and we shall never meet again, 
never—never!” 

“ Master, that new boy has missed yon out of 
the house, and is looking all round the verandas,” 
whispered Jose, who had been back to the man¬ 
sion io bring a forgotten package. Ruel Jannifer 
clenched his hands in agony, and answered, 

“ Yes, yes, 1 must go back, or In will betray 
us to the rest, and all will be lost. Is Minnie 
upon her horse, Jos 6 ?” 


“ Yes, master; and she has little Missy Maud, 
and I shall carry Master Ruel, and Master Rafe 
is on his own pony,” whispered the mulatto. 

With one last, agonized kiss upon the lips of 
his almost senseless wife, and a hurried caress to 
each of his children, Ruel Jannifer bade them 
good-by, and hastened back to the house just in 
time to meet Sancho, the demure, foxy-faced but¬ 
ler, who had lately been added to his household, 
and whom no one doubted was a spy of Dessa- 
line's. 

A ride of five weary miles brought the party 
to the coast, at a lonely and unfrequented point, 
and the rude but safe fishing-boat appeared, ly¬ 
ing at anchor as near to the shore as the rocks 
permitted, while a little skiff, drawn up' upon 
the beach, and the crouching figure of a negro 
behind it, showed that the party was expected. 

“The canoe won’t hold more than three at a 
time, mistress,” whispered Jos£, after exchang¬ 
ing a few words with the boatman. “ Hadn’t 
Minnie, and Missy Maud, and Master Ruel better 
go first, and Mistress and Master Rafe and me 
go afterward ?” 

“ Oh, I don’t care, I don’t care for anything, 
now,” moaned the stricken woman. 

Jos<5, with a strange gleam of*half-subdued 
and conflicting passion in his eyes, made the pro¬ 
posed arrangement, and, placing Minnie and the 
two younger children in the boat, watched it 
shove off from land, and then turned to his mis¬ 
tress, who sat upon a rock close by, silently 
weeping, as she had done ever since parting with 
her husband, while Rafe stood looking at hor 
with his solemn eyes, but never speaking. 

The mulatto gazed at her for a moment, and 
the evil in his eye grew brighter and more threat¬ 
ening. At last he spoke abruptly, 

“ Miss Isabel, you’re going to stay behind Tong 
o’ me.” 

“ To stay ! Did Ruel, did your master say 
so?” inquired the young woman, eagerly. 

“ No, he don’t know about it, nor he won’t, 
neither,” replied Jose, doggedly. “ You’re going 
to a place I’ve got over beyond there, and you’re 
going to be my wife now. I’ve plnnned it all 
out, and you can't help yourself, anyway you 
can fix it.” 

“You ! Your wife ! Oh, Ruel, Ruel, husband, 
where are you ? Help, he^p !” 

She sprang to her feet, screaming, and ran 
swiftly toward the spot where the horses had 
been left. But the mulatto overtook her imme¬ 
diately. 

“ Not so fast, pretty missy I There’s no use in 
holloring. There’s no help, no how.” 

“ Maybe there is, though !” exclaimed a new 
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voice; and out from the shelter of the thicket, of 
fig-trees, where the horses were tied, dashed a 
dark figure, who seized Jos6 by the throat. 

“Let go the lady, you ugly, yaller rascal!” 
he shouted; and Josd, obliged perforce to obey, 
released Isabel, who, almost insensible, sank upon 
the sand at his feet; while the mulatto, convul¬ 
sively shaking off his assailant, cried, 

“Pedro, the Pirate!” 

“ Pirate, or no pirate, Pedro never did so mean 
a thing as this he’s caught you at,” retorted the 
negro. “ And it isn’t the only account he’s got 
to settle witli you. Where’s my wife Nina?” 

“Gone where I’ll send you in half a minute,” 
snarled the mulatto, springing like a cat upon his 
opponent, snatching the knife from his girdle, 
and dealing a swift blow toward his heart. So 
sudden and vehement was the action, that the 
gigantic negro tottered and fell before it, carrying 
Jos6 with him; but the wound was not a vital 
one; and hardly had they touched the earth, 
before a struggle commenced, which, in a moment, 
showed that Pedro was still far more than a match 
for his effeminate adversary. 

“You shan’t have her, anyway!” shrieked 
the mulatto; and tearing away the arm Pedro was 
trying to secure, the villain plunged the knife 
into the heart of the senseless woman lying beside 
him, and the next instant fell lifeless himself be¬ 
neath the avenging hand of Pedro. 

The skiff bearing the nurse and younger chil¬ 
dren had meantime reached the fishing schooner, 
put them aboard, and was now rapidly nearing 
the shore again. 

Pedro stood for an instant irresolute, then 
muttered, “ Don’t want uo more fighting to-night,” 


and plunged into the thicket. There he loosened 
the bridle of the powerful horse Isabel had rid¬ 
den, and was about to mount, when a plaintive 
voice beside him said, 

“ What is to become of me?” 

Pedro started, and looked down at a little 
figure, standing calmly and proudly there. 

“ Master Rafe!” 

“Yes. What is to become of me?” 

“ Why, you'd better run down to the beach, 

and get aboard- Lord! That coward ain’t 

even going to land! He sees the dead bodies, 
and he’s afraid some one's waiting for him V 9 ex¬ 
claimed Pedro, holding aside the fig branches, 
and watching the movements of the man in the 
skiff, who, having approached within fifty feet or 
so of the shore, laid for a moment upon his dars, 
examining the scene, and then turning, rowed at 
his best possible speed toward the schooner. 

“Yes, he thinks they’re waiting td catch him, 
and hang him up for breaking Mas’r Dessaline’s 
new law,” muttered Pedro. “We couldn’t get 
him to come back, no way. Well, there’s bloody 
work coming before many days, and I’m going 
back to Cuba before it begins. It ain’t the sort 
of liberty I want, here; and I’d rather be back 
where I was. Will you come with me, Mas’r 
Rafe, and be my little boy? I don’t mean my 
little master, for I don’t want no master; but just 
like my own child, I mean. Will you go, little 
Rafe?” 

“Yes, Pedro, I will go,” replied the child, 
calmly. “ I haven’t any home now. My father 
doesn’t care about me; nobody cares about me. I 
like you as well as any one else! Come!” 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 




“ A U REYOIR.” 

BY ALEXANDER A. IRVINE. 


At the Profile wo met: ’twas September. 

At once I fell madly in love. 

She bad looked shyly up, I remember, 

And said, with the coo of a dove, 

M Oh, I hate this cold world beyond measure; 

But for true hearts ■ — all blushing between. 
What an angel, and morel What atreasure, 
Dear, innocent, sweet seventeen I 

Snowy white wore her virginal dresses. 

With s.tshes aud breast-knots of blue; 

Spun gold all her free-flowing tresses; 

Soft sparkled her eyes as the dew. 

By moonlight we strolled: bliss of blisses, 

She sang mo M Love’s l)ream M by the luke I 
Our Ups met—the thought of those ki.saee 
Till marking dawned kept me awake. 


Wo met, in the city, months after 
On Gntmercy Park, nt a ball. 

There was waltzing, and flirting, and laughter, 
And she was the fastest of all. 

Iler skirts were so narrow, so tightened, 

I was sure they would split: the display 

Of h«r shoulders and- Well, I was frightened. 

The whole were so (UcoUeti. 

I crept up at last: u You remember 
The moonlight,” I whispered, “dear Sue, 

The lake, and ‘ Love’s Dream,’ last .September? 

She looked up and laughed. Oh ! it’s you. 

I’d forgot. IIow you startled a h<«ly! 

Do you still quote, so sweetly, Tom Mooro? 
Haven’t heard that I marry noting Shoddy? 

No ! This is his waltz. Au mxdr/” 
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BT FANNIE HODGSON BURNETT. 


The first time I noticed it was when the letter 
came—her letter. We were sitting together at 
the breakfast-table, Hugh, my father, and my¬ 
self ; and I was chatting gayly when the parlor¬ 
maid came in with her salver, bearing the morn¬ 
ing’s mail, as usual. She stopped at my father’s 
side, and he took up three letters, business-like 
looking epistles; and then 1 saw that his eye was 
caught by a small, thick, whito envelope, stamp¬ 
ed with a lovely monogram; and he changed 
color suddenly, hesitated a moment, and at last 
took it in his hand, as if to examine the address. 
This roused my curiosity, and 1 spoke to him. 
I may as well remark that I was a privileged 
person, and might be as impertinent as 1 choose. 

“ Who is it from, papa?”. I asked. 44 It looks 
interesting.” 

He glanced up at me with a slight start. He 
was quite pale, and a strange shadow seemed to 
have fallen upon his face. 

“I ask pardon,” he said. “I was mistaken. 
The letter is Hugh’s, not mine.” And he passed 
it to my husband. 

It was such a very unusual thing to see papa 
disturbed from his gentle, stately calm, “the 
patrician placidity of a Pierrepont,” as I used to 
say, that I really felt very curious indeed. And 
it was odd, too, that Hugh should receive a letter 
from a lady; such a letter, not a bit business¬ 
like at all. 

I could hardly wait until he had opened it; 
and when he began to read it, I was quite im¬ 
patient at his deliberateness. But he got down to 
the signature at last, and then he looked up at 
me with a smile. 

44 Guess who it is, Luna,” he said. 

1 shook my head. 

*• I am sure I can’t.” 

44 Well, really, I scarcely think you could. It 
is from the 4 beautiful Mrs. Bouverie.’ ” 

Of course, I was doubly interested then. But 
I suppose I ought to explain why. 

I had heard so much about the 4 beautiful Mrs. 
Bouverie,’ or at least about the beautiful Beatrice 
St. John—Mrs. Bouverie had been Miss St. John, 
and in her youth the loveliest woman of the day. 
She had been one of those exceptional young 
women one reads about; not an ordinary beauty, 
concerning whose charms public opinion may be 
divided, but a dazzling creature, before whom 


society fell down and worshiped with one accord. 
The man hod not lived who had been able to re¬ 
sist her; the woman had not breathed who had 
not been filled with envy at the mere sight of her. 
Other women might meet rivals, but not Beatrice 
St. John. Her career had been a round of won¬ 
drous triumphs. Men of all ranks had adored 
her ; and even now, when her day was long past, 
and another generation of belles filled her place, 
there were elderly Benedicts, and ancient bache¬ 
lors, who spoke of her, with a touch of reverence 
holding to their memories of her, with sad de¬ 
light. Ilaviug kno>vn this one marvelous crea¬ 
ture, they had no room left on their minds for 
those less lavishly gifted by prodigal Nature. 
There might be fair women, but, according to 
their creed, there could not be another Beatrice 
St. John. But, as 1 have said, her day was over— 
over long ago. She had made a great marriage, 
had bloomed through a beauteous middle age, 
had faded into an elderly woman. She was an 
elderly woman now, and the gay world saw little 
of her. Her quondam lovers had married, or 
died, or drifted away; some of them were vale¬ 
tudinarians, with fretful tempers, and felt no 
interest in anything earthly but their liver, or 
their circulation, or their lungs. If the goddess 
of their rosy youth had appeared to them in all 
the glory of her rose and white, they would have 
found themselves too stiff in their elderly joints 
to volunteer a waltz, or even a minuet. 

To me there was something melancholy in it. 
After all those enchanted stories, the natural end 
seemed unnatural, and so sad, that I was weak 
enough not to like to think of it. But there was 
another thing that hod made me feel an interest 
in Mrs. Bouverie. Once, long ago, in my girl¬ 
hood, I had been paying a visit to a great city 
with my adopted father—Mr. Perriepont is my 
adopted father—and we had met a lady who 
was a friend of the great beauty; and, sin¬ 
gularly enough, her first remark on seeing me, 
had been, that she felt as if she had seen me be¬ 
fore; that my face was quite familiar to her; and 
after a week’s wondering at some vague likeness 
she could not understand, she had surprised me 
one day by exclaiming, suddenly, 44 Why, my 
dear, it is the beautiful Beatrice St. John! How 
strange that I should not havc_seen it before! 
And yet, how strange againi that I should see 
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*t at all.” And she then explained that the \ roent that she had reigned supreme all her life, 
likeness'that haunted her was my likeness to j and was accustomed to see her fancies rule peo- 
Miss St. John; a likeness which seemed the pie. Boy as I was when I saw her, I recognited 


most mysterious affair, since I was not a beauty 
at all, only an ordinarily pretty girl. 

I recollected, long afterward, how startled my 
father looked when I related the incident to him 
in gay triumph; and I also remembered how he 
put out his hand, the fair, tine, slender hand, of 
which I was so proud, and laid it on my shoulder 
in a strange, undefined caress, saying gently, 
“Yes, my dear. Yes, it is your eyes, I think. 

I have fancied so myself, sometimes.’-’ And when 
I asked him, with renewed interest, if he had 
known this marvelous goddess, indeed; he an¬ 
swered me absently, and with a heavy sigh. 

I was very fond of my adopted father. How 
could it have been otherwise. His love and care 
had been so great that I had never known a 
shadowed hour. I grew up, surrounded by 
kindly influences and luxuries. At twenty I 
married Hugh, and since then the years had 
passed as brightly as years may pass for human 
beings. My husband loved me, my children 
were fair and strong. I had not been separated 
from the home of my girlhood, and I was con¬ 
tent. % This much it has been necessary for me 
to explain before going on with my story. 

I held out my hand to Hugh for the letter. 

“ Let me see it,” I said. 

He gave it to me, and I read it. It was a 
superb letter, if one can use such a term to de¬ 
scribe a letter. One could only fancy a beautiful f 
majestic woman having written it. The delicate 
yet strong hand, the fine, smooth paper, the sus¬ 
picion of fragrance, the grace of phrase, were 
actually gratifying to one’s senses. It was not a 
long letter, however. She had known Hugh in 
his boyhood, and had made him something of a 
favorite in her household , and now, having been 
abroad for many years, and returning suddenly, 
she had a fancy that she would like to see him. 

“ I went abroad in search of health, and I have 
returned in search of it. My husband died in 
Naples, and since then I have been solitary 
enough. I should like to see your wife and chil¬ 
dren, and you yourself. You were my favorite 
young knight-errant in your childish days. You 
are a man now. lias time stood still with you ? It 
has not stood still with me. I am an old woman. 
Ah me ! How remorseless life is. It has even 
marched onward to the end for Beatrice St. 
John,” 

“ What a strange, unexpected fancy,” I said, 
“ that she would want to come here.” 

“Yes,” Hugh answered. “But that is her 
way. I remember that one could see in a mo- 


a certain beautiful imperiousness in her manners, 
a grace of imperiousness with which one could 
not find fault. You see how sure she is that she 
is not forgotten. And it is not vanity either. 
She is so used to being remembered that she 
knows I shall like to meet her again.” 

“Hugh,” I said, “she is a romance in her¬ 
self. And to think that she has outlived her 
youth ! Time ought to stand still for such wo¬ 
men.” 

Hugh folded his letter in a rather dreamy 
way, and put it back into its envelope. 

“Speaking of romance,” he said. “ I wonder 
if that story was true.” 

“What story?” I asked. “There are so 
many.” 

“ But this was not an ordinary story,” was 
Hugh’s answer. “ And it’s end is a mystery. It 
was more a rumor than anything else; people 
never seemed to know anything definite about it. 
If it was true, it was very effectually hushed up. 
It had a penniless lover for a hero—Miss Beatrice 
St. John’s lover—and a sharp, mercenary mother 
determined on a grand match—Beatrice St. John’s 
mother; and it reaches its climax in the whisper 
that the lover and the beauty went so far as to 
elope together; but they were pursued, and, after 
some time, separated by strategy. The rest is 
mystery; but it is certain that at the time of the 
scandal, Beatrice St. John was ill of brain fever, 
and the world Baw nothing of her for months.” 

I turned to my father to ask him if he had 
ever heard the story, but the words died away 
upon my lips. He had not been strong for years. 
The family physician felt that he had cause to 
apprehend a dangerous weakness of the heart. 
He suffered from frequent paroxysms of pain, and 
I saw that one of these attacks had seized him now. 
He had pushed his coffee-cup aside, and, pale and 
breathless, was leaning his forehead upon his 
hand. I had never seen him look more deathly. 

“Is it the old pain?” I cried. “Can we do 
anything for you ?” 

“ Yes, it is the old pain,” he answered ; “ but 
you can do nothing, thank you, my dear. It 
will pass away.” 

Of course, I forgot about Miss St. John, in my 
anxiety; and by the time the paroxysm was over, 
and my father had gone to his room to lie down, 
I had quite lost my interest even in her letter, 
and only sent a hurried, polite message when 
Hugh answered it. 

But when she came, two weeks later, my father 
wao so well, apparently, that my mind wus, for 
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the time, quite free from fear, and then all my \ 
interest was revived. The moment I saw Mrs. \ 
Bonverie I understood what Beatrice Su John j 
had been, and how it was possible that she had < 
seemed like a goddess to the earth-born mortals j 
of her day. I cannot describe her. An ordi¬ 
narily beautiful woman is not easily described; 
and such beauty as hers sets description at 
naught. The ruin of her youth had left majesty, 
a suggestion of perfect outline, a strange grace 
and charm almost wondrous still. She was a 
proud woman yet. I could see the faint touch 
of imperiousness and self-certainty to which 
Hugh had alluded; and I could not help agree¬ 
ing with him in his statement that it was hard to j 
call it a fault. It was so natural a consequence 
of her experience. 

We were friends at once. From the moment; 
that I went out to meet her, as she stepped from j 
the carriage, it seemed that we understood each 
other in a silent way. She bent down and kissed 
my forehead, holding my hand in her own. 

You are Hugh's wife?” she said. 

“Yes.” 

“ We shall be friends, I am sure.” And that 
was all. There was no effusiveness in her man¬ 
ner, only I was quite sure she liked me. 

But her meeting with my father was a different 
one, and stirred me to something of wonder. 

When she arrived he was out, and when he 
returned she had not yet come down from her 
room. He came into the parlor where I awaited 
her, and sat down with a book. But I soon dis¬ 
covered that he was not reading. I could almost 
have fancied that he was secretly agitated. He 
had the book in his hand when Mrs. Bouverie 
entered. The first notification I had of her pre¬ 
sence was a slight sound from the threshold of 
the room, something like a low, suppressed ex¬ 
clamation, which made me glance up from my 
sewing. 

At the door-way stood Mrs. Bouverie, her ma¬ 
jestic form and statuesque face set in it, os it 
were, in a frame. She was so white, and her 
attitude was so curiously strained and rigid, that, 
for a moment, I was startled into silence. She 
was looking at my father, and my father, who 
had risen from his chair, was confronting her 
with a face as deathly as her own. It might have 
been that a terrible spell had fallen upon them, 
and held both enchained. At length I managed 
to speak. 

“ Mrs. Bouverie,” I said, “ this is my father, 
Mr. Perriepont, whom I think you have met be¬ 
fore, many years ago.” 

Until they heard roy voice, and were roused 
by it, I am sure neither of them were conscious 


of my presence; but my words broke the spell. 
Mrs. Bouverie came forward, and my father met 
her. He took the white hand she offered him,* 
bowed low over it, in his own stately way, utter¬ 
ing a few words of welcome, and then led her 
to a seat. 

My husband has always said that my love of 
romance in all forms was my chief weakness; 
and I have no doubt he is right. Strange inci¬ 
dents always suggest strange histories to me; and 
I do not think it at all unnatural that this inci¬ 
dent should set my mind to work half uncon¬ 
sciously. I was so fond of my father, and so 
proud of him, that it was nothing new for me to 
make him the hero of a romance. He was the 
handsomest man I had ever seen; his physical 
beauty must, in his youth, have been almost as 
great os Mrs. Bouverie’s. He hod the same pa¬ 
trician majesty of presence; he was os gentle and 
tender os a woman; he was full of refined chival¬ 
rousness, and poetic feeling; and yet he had not 
married, and I had never even heard that he 
had loved a woman. I had often thought this 
singular, and had wondered at it, but no solution 
of the mystery had ever presented itself. But, 
after Mrs. Bouverie's arrival, I began to fancy 
I had found one. As the days went on, the im¬ 
pression made upon me by the strangeness of 
their first meeting was strengthened by innumc- 
,rablc little chains of incident, each connected 
- with the others. They had not only known each 
other in the past, but they had known each other 
well; and I was convinced they had been bound 
; together by some tie of which others know no¬ 
thing. There was a mystery in their manner. 

; My father’s stately courtesy had an element of 
reserve in it, as if he sought to keep himself con¬ 
stantly under control. Mrs. Bouverie seemed 
continually under the same shadow of self-con- 
i straint. And so I told myself that I had fallen 
; upon the sad ghost of a love-story, the ghost of a 
| passion so long dead, that it was doubly sati to 
j see it rise from its grave. Life was almost over; 
youth was lost forever; but the memory of this 
sad, perhaps cruel love, lived to haunt the man 
and woman to whom it had once been so fair a 

I reality. But who had been to blame ? Not my 
father, I was sure. If he had loved this woman, 
he had been faithful to her. It was far easier to 
j fancy that, in the day of her marvelous beauty 

I 'and triumph, Beatrice St. John had been made 
cruel or false by the very plenitude of her power. 
People had been fonder of talking of her dazzling 
beauty than of her goodness. Nobody seemed to 
have had time to think of anything but the beauty 
which had swallowed all else up. So, perhaps, 
l she hod been too much of a beauty, and too little 
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of a true woman, to give up all for love, and j 
think the world well lost. My father had not j 
t>een rich in his young days. Wealth came to 
him by chance; and it was more than probable ; 
that his poverty had stood in his path to happi¬ 
ness—the happiness of winning Beatrice St. John. 
This was how I worked out my romance; and 
it was not long before I was made sure that I 
had not been mistaken. 

One evening I had been waiting for Hugh to 
come home, and had waited so long that I fell 
asleep in my chair by the open window of the 
parlor—a window which opened on to a stone 
terrace. I do not know how long I slept, per¬ 
haps an hour, perhaps two; but I was awakened 
by the sound of voices, and as I awoke, I heard 
one of these voices say, in a strange, slow, bit¬ 
ter way, 

44 The ghost of the woman you loved.** 

I knew the voice in an instant. It was Mrs. 
Bouvcrie’s. and Mrs. Bouverie and my father 
were standing a few feet from me, on the terrace 
together. It was so brightly moonlight that I 
could see them as distinctly as if it had been 
day. My father’s fine, pale, proud face, Mrs. 
Bouverie, with folds of black lace thrown over her 
head, and hell under her chin by a hand which 
was like marble yet, despite her fifty years. 

“ The woman I loved was never more than a 
ghost,” my father answered. “Would to God 
she had been !” 

“ Would to God,” cried Mrs. Bouverie, with a 
passionate gesture of her free hand. “Would to 
God she had died in the hour of her birth. Oh, 
my God, to have lived ns I have lived ; to have 
suffered as I have suffered; to stand here as I 
do now ; to feel the bitter shame that I have 
felt! I am fifty years old, Francis, but I feel it 
yet. I am a woman still.” 

“ Beatrice-” My father began, 

But I could not let him go on, not knowing 
my nearness to them. I rose from my chair and 
bent out of the window. 

“ Is Hugh with you ?” I asked, wishing that I 
had spoken before. “ Has he come?” 

Mrs. Bouviere answered me, 

“ No,” she said, “ he is not with us. We are 
alone. Come and join us, Luna.’* And her 
voice was far calmer and more steady than my 
own had been. 

My husband was detained so late that night, | 
that when our visitor went to her room I went ; 
with her, and remained with her until she wns j 
ready for bed. I often did so when Hugh was j 
away. Sho seemed to like to have me near her, 
and at such times we sometimes talked for hours. \ 
To-night the shadow that so often rested upon j 


her seemed heavier than usual. She was silent 
and preoccupied—so silent that 1 almost wished 
I had not accompanied her. She dismissed her 
maid, and, as I was fond of doing, I unfastened 
her hair with my own hands. It was wonderful 
hair yet.' Unwound from its massive plaits, it 
hung around her like a shrouding veil, falling 
even below her knee, but there were threads of 
silver thickly sown in its luxuriance. When I 
had loosened the braids and brushed it out, she 
put up her hand, 

44 Don’t curl it yet,’* she said, 44 1 want to look 
at myself.” 

She moved a little forward, and regarded her¬ 
self with a sad eagerness, and then she sighed. 

44 Luna,” she said, 44 my life is over—my life 
is over.” 

44 Not yet,” I answered. “Not yet.” 

She sighed even more heavily than before. 

44 Yes,” she repeated, “it is over. And, Luna 
I am not sorry—I am glad. I thank Heaven that 
the end cannot be so very far away. Some w t o- 
men are not old at fifty, but I am. There are 
women of fifty who arc young again in the youth 
of their children ; but I have no children—I have 
no children.” A sharp sob stopped her for tho 
moment; but sho began again, and went on almost 
proudly, as if impatient at her weakness. 44 In¬ 
stead of a good woman, I was made a beauty,** 
she said; 44 instead of love, I had triumph ; in¬ 
stead of calm, old age, I had feverish, brilliant 
youth. Men bowed down before me; women 
envied me; I had a world of my own; I could do 
or say what I pleased; I could ask and have, and 
yet my life is over, and I am not sorry. Fate 
wns good to me, until the moment came when 
hope and happiness depended upon her kindness, 
and then sho turned her face away. I asked her 
for nothing before, and she gave me all. I prayed 
one gift at her hands then, and she refused it, and 
gave me ruin, and life-long misery.” 

Some great pang seemed to Seize hold upon, 
and shake her. Her large eyes burned, her face 
was haggard, there were new lines in it; she 
wrung her hands so hard together as they lay on 
the table before her, that I could sec the nails 
imprint themselves upon the white flesh. She 
seemed to have forgotten for a moment that I was 
near her. So I said nothing, and waited. 

But, in a short time, she remembered me. 
Something she saw in the glass appeared to have 
caught her attention. I saw a certain puzzled 
look creep into her eyes, and she turned toward 
me, slowly. 

“ Luna,” she said. “ Come here.” 

I rose and went to her. She looked again into 
the mirror. 
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«• Stand behind my chair,” she said. 44 1 want 
to see your face reflected in the gloss.” 

I did as she commanded. 

She looked at the two faces as they confronted 
her, regarding them in questioning steadfast¬ 
ness. There was a silence, and then she drew a 
sharp breath. 

41 Is that it?” she said, speaking to herself 
more than to me. “ Is it that?” 

44 What do you mean?” I asked. 

She answered me in a curious, heavy, fashion, 
os if she had just made some discovery she could 
not fully rouse herself to comprehend. 

44 1 hardly know,” she said. 44 You have been 
haunting me so for weeks, and now it has re¬ 
vealed itself to me all nt once. I have thought 
yon were like some one, some one I knew, and ; 
now I see. It is myself—you arc like me!” 

I have sometimes wondered since then, that at 
no time, not even then, the slightest suspicion . 
of the truth suggested itself to me. But it did not, 
though I was puzzled more every day. I sus¬ 
pected nothiug, until the revelation came in full. 

To this revelation I hurry onward. The inci¬ 
dents I have already related are enough to sha¬ 
dow forth at least something of what I have to 
say. One reads a story with clearer eyes than 
those with which one looks upon every-day life. 

The end came sadly enough, heavily enough, 
with the greatest paiu I had ever borne. My dejir 
father died, and through his death I learned all 
this mystery had meant; learned that.the mys¬ 
tery, of which I bad made a fanciful romance, in 
which a great beauty had been false, and a faith¬ 
ful lover forsaken, was a tragedy full of pain and 
misery. 

For some time my father had not been well, 
and since Mrs. Bouverie’s appearance among us, 
he had failed with strange rapidity. Afterward, 

I saw plainly how the constant strain upon him 
had brought about the final breaking down. 

One night I was awakened from my sleep by 
the ringing of the bell in liis bed-room. I sprang 
up, and throwing on a dressing-gown, went to 
him. When I reached him, he was lying back 
upon his pillowrs panting, his hand still grasping 
the bell-cord. He looked at me with a strange, 
faint smile. 

44 Beatrice!” he wdiispered, breathlessly. 44 Bea¬ 
trice!” And his voice died away. 

I saw there w-as not a moment to lose. The 
physicians had warned us that we might expect 
such a termination to his illness. I sent Hugh 
for the doctor, and then returned to the bedside. 
There was nothing that I could do but wait, after 
giving him his usual medicine. I bent over him, 
and took his hand. 


“You kuow me now,” I said, as soon as I saw 
that he was a little quieter. 44 1 do not think you 
knew me at first, papa?” 

He smiled, and his fingers closed tenderly upon 
my hand. 

44 It is Luna,” he said. 44 It is Luna. Luna, 
my dear, I am dying!” 

I sank upon my knees, and hid my face upon 
his pillow, weeping silently, and then it was that 
the strange, strange end came. Some one touched 
my shoulder with a touch almost as light as a 
spirit’s might have been. I looked up with a start, 
and saw Mrs. Bouverie. 

She looked like a spirit, indeed. She stood 
beside me, in a heavy white wrapper, a passion¬ 
ate, desperate fear in her eyes, and before I had 
time to utter a word, she was kneeling by my 
side. v 

“Francis!” she cried, in a low, terrified tone; 
and when in my amazement I loosened my fa¬ 
ther’s hand, she caught at and grasped it. 

“ I called for you,” he said. “ And you have 
come. This is death! Beatrice-” 

A spasm seized him, and for a while he was 
unable to speak. 

She clung to his hand hungrily, weeping, and 
covering it with wild, sad kisses, crying out for 
his forgiveness, and for that of God ! Her sin, 
she said, had been her punishment; she had not 
outlived her love; she had been true to him, 
when he had thought her most false and sbame- 
I less. 

I “They broke my heart with lies,” she cried. 

| “They tore mo from you when I had no other 
refuge. They said there was an informality in 
our hurried marriage, that made it illegal; and 
they told me you knew it was illegal, and intend¬ 
ed it should be. They crushed me to the dust, 
and left me no help, but to give way; and then 
they took tlieir lies to you, and came back saying, 
you had thrown me off, and so brought about the 
end. Thirty years ago, Francis ! Thirty years 
ago, and yet, oh, my God! how I pity the lielp- 
j less girl who bore that weight of misery and 
despair!” 

“ Beatrice,” he said, 44 the child-,” and he 

ended with a groan. 

- She fairly writhed as she knelt. 

"I do not know,” she wept. 44 They never 
told me. When it was born I know nothing, and 
they took it away. I have never had a child 
since. It is God’s curse upon me.” 

“ Jleatricc,” he said, laboring for breath, 44 the 
child is here. Luna, look.up.” 

This was the revelation. I leave it there. 

My father died that night, in the arms of the 

! woman he had loved. When he had been per* 
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euaded that she was false to him, even false be¬ 
yond all falsehood of woman kind, he had loved 
her still; his love had been the one passiou of 
his life. A strange chance—the strangest of 
chances—had led him to discover my identiry, 
and he had taken me to himself. He had been led 
to believe that my mother had deserted me with¬ 
out a pang, and this thought bad mado his lot 
even more bitter than it might otherwise have 
been. After their miserable separation he had 
never seen Beatrice St. John, and hearing of the 
great marriage she had made, he had believed 
her wholly guilty, and had told himself to despise 
and forget her. But ho could not forget. Heaven 


only knows what suffering both had borne in 
their long exile from each other. I, their child, 
have only heaviest pity for their ruined lives. 

Since that solemn night, when Death bridged 
the gulf of thirty years, and brought them heart 
to heart again in the last hour, my mother has 
never left me. She is with me still, and I trust 
that my love has lightened her burden somewhat. 
Hugh knows the truth, but to the rest of the 
world her story is a secret, and will remain one. 
Her majesty and beauty crown her yet, and will 
crown her to the end, until her marvelous sad 
face and tragic secret are hidden alike forever 
under the silent earth. 


THE SUNSET HOUR. 

BY LUTIIER G. R1GG. 


The western hills are fading now; 

The golden-tinted clouds are gone; 

Tlu* rising river’s ripples flow 
More faintly in my fancy on; 

The sweet repose, so still, so calm, 

Which sunset's softening shades impart, 
Might soothe, me thinks, liko Gilead's balm, 
The weary or the wounded heart! 

The flower’s scent, the forest’s force, 

Sweet silence of soft stars still share, 

Since Sorrow's shadow, its sad source, 

. Secretes with solemn, sober air! 

Now its fierce fires spread o’er faint soul; 

No dr*»p of dew dispels the heat; 

Sad earth seems shriveled like a scroll, 

Nor lonely lakes lave lowly feet. 

Where waves are wild, where shores are steep, 
And princely pines peer down in pride; 
Where waters cheerless, dark and deep, 

In gloomy groans grate on life’s tide; 

Where reeds and rushes, red and rank, 

Skirt shining strand of shell-strewn shore, 
Or foamy seas sweep o’er steep bank, 

I hear the sullen, surging roar! 


I know not why, but at this hour, 

When Binks the sheeny sun to rest, 

I turn with strange, impelling power, 

A searching glauce within my breast; 
And in the day’s dim, dying light, 

The veil falls from my heart anew, 
And all grows dim to human sight, 

And but One eyo its faults can view! 

The sunset hour is sweeter fur 
Than grandest glare of glowing noon ; 
I love to watch the first faint star, 

And gaze upon tho sailing moon; 
Then thought flies high, and memory 
Sleeps in the quiet of tho scene, 

Till in tho future far I see 
A desort isle forever green! 

*Tis fancy all! Earth hath no rest! 

Life’s busy throngs, with bustling air, 
Press on, while hidden in each breast 
Are eager hope and earnest care; 

Till, tossed by turbulent desires, 

And dashed by disappointments past, 
Spent by strong passion’s seething fires. 
Life's sunset hour is seen at lust! 


WHEN MY SHIP COMES IN. 


BT CHARLES J. PETERSON. 


I’ll build me a palace all golden, 
When my ship comes in. 

With carvings and tapestries olden, 
When my ship comes in. 

And footmen, and pages in waiting, 
Shall come at my beck and cull, 

With stee«ls from Arabia, baiting, 
Saddled, and harnessed, and stall. 

I’ll dine off of Dresden the rarest, 
With goblets of Venice thin ; 

And life shall be brightest and fairest, 
When my ship comes iu! 


Ah ! no, with it all I’ll be lonely, 

When my ship comes in. 

Would she were living ouly. 

When my ship comes in! 

But she lies in the church-yard sleeping, 
Dumb to my passionate call, 

Dumb to my prayers and weeping— 

She does not hear me at all 
Could I but see her one hour, 

Fold her these amis within, 

I’d give r 11 my wealth and power, 

When my ship comes in. 
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BY FRANK LKB BENEDICT. 


There was a whir, and a buzz, and a crash, as 
if the world had broken in two, and then the 
train came to a sudden stop with a jerk, which 
seemed to dislocate every bone in everybody’s 
body, and a tolerably general howl rent the air. 
The newspapers, in their account of the acci¬ 
dent, called it “ the agonizing shrieks of feminine 
voices,” but, between you and me, the?e were as 
many bass tones as soprano in the rapidly-exe¬ 
cuted concert; and one man yelled a verse of 
Little Bopeep backward, apparently under the 
impression that he was indulging in a little pri¬ 
vate devotion applicable to the circumstances. 

Then people began to look about, and perceived 
that not only they, but their neighbors, were alive, 
and no harm done to anybody beyond standing 
a few children on their heads, and spilling a 
carpet-bag or so on the bridges of convenient 
noses. One small, pale woman Bhowed the great¬ 
est ability to come back to her senses, and prove 
herself equal to any emergency. She turned to 
her husband, and exclaimed, “ Just like you, 
Sam Toppleson, if you could get on a train that 
would break down, of course you’d do it! I ex¬ 
pected it all the while. I told mother so, before 
we started.” 

Then she picked up her youngest boy, and 
spanked him, and discovered that she had at¬ 
tacked another woman’s child ; but even in the 
hubbub which that caused, she did not lose her 
presence of mind, and was heard above the din 
to call, in a still shriller voice, 

“Just like you, Sam Toppleson, of course, 
you’d hand me the wrong young one. I told 
mother you would, before we started ; and now, I 
hope you’re satisfied.” 

By this time the conductor had entered the 
car. He was immediately surrounded and nearly 
throttled by six heroic females, each of whom 
demanded to be saved first, while a small man, 
with a tuft of red whiskers, bobbed up and down 
on his seat, like Jack in a box, and shouted, 

“ Never mind ’em, Mr. Conductor! I’m Elder 
Crowfoot, and I must be got out; bring a ladder, 
or a life-preserver, or anything that’s handy ! 
I don’t think I’m hurt, but you’d better get a 
doctor to look at me. I’m Elder Crowfoot, Bun¬ 
ker Mills, you know, down in Johnson county ! 
"Help me out, Mr. Conductor ! Help me out!” 

The conductor got the use of his tongue and 


limbs, at last, and explained that there was not 
the slightest necessity for anybody being fright¬ 
ened. The engine and a freight-car had gone to 
smash, but no other damage had been done. The 
worst that could happen now was a detention of 
a few hours, while a fresh engine was telegraph¬ 
ed for from the nearest place where spare engines 
were to be found. 

A young lady, who had been quietly watching 
the varied exhibitions of character with an 
amused smile on her face—a very pretty face, 
too—now rose, and, seeing a convenient oppor¬ 
tunity, made her way out of the car. As she 
emerged upon the platform, a young man came 
out of the next vehicle, which chanced to be the 
haven for smokers, and he was still puffing tran¬ 
quilly at his nearly-consumed Havana. The two 
were face to face, and as their eyes met, each 
saw that the countenance of the other was per¬ 
fectly composed, offering so pleasant a contrast 
to the frightened visages both had just escaped, 
that a feeling of respect was the sensation in 
t either mind. 

[ “ Can I bo of assistance to you in any way ?” 

the gentleman asked, as he raised liis hat. 

“ Thanks,” she answered. “ I want, very 
much, to find out where we are, and how long 
we may expect to be detained here.” 

“There’s a little village round the turn of the 
road ; you can Bee it from the right of the plat¬ 
form,” he said. “ It is called Walton. I think 
that was the name a man just gave me.” 

“ Oh, then we are still three hours from Gray’s 
Hill,” she said, rather dolefully. 

“ Yes. I asked, because that is my stopping 
place.” 

She took out her watch, and looked at it. You 
can always tell by the expression of a person’s 
face when he or she is doing a little mental arith¬ 
metic ; the lady was evidently engaged in that 
tiresome occupation, and as evidently the result 
of her addition was not agreeable. 

11 It is three o’clock now,” said she. “ It will 
be six when we get off, nine before we reach 
Gray’s Hill, just in time to miss the train on the 
other road, the West Branch.” 

“ And no later train 7” 

“ Yes; but not till midnight.” 

“That is very annoying,” said he. “I am 
going on the West Branch as far as Abberley.” 
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“It will be two o'clock in the morning before j 
we get there,” she exclaimed, impatiently, not 1 
noticing that she had interrupted him. j 

“ And then I have a three mile drive, and no j 
carriage to be got at that hour,” returned he, j 
laughing. “ Do you go beyond Abberley ?” 

“ I leave the train there,” she answered. “ I 
am going to Mrs. Gerald Sefton’s place, out by 
the iron mills, if you know the neighborhood.” 

By this time the people inside the cars had 
finished shrieking, or scolding, or whatever other 
form of emotion their peculiar temperament might 
have led them to indulge in, and,began to rush out, 
in great linste, to have a look at the accident. 

So the young man helped the lady off the plat¬ 
form, and they walked toward the station, con¬ 
tenting themselves with a passing glance at the 
melancholy wreck of engine and baggage-car, 
which seemed to bo a spectacle of interest to 
most people—Mrs. Toppleson, be it mentioned, en 
passant, among the foremost, driving her husband 
in front of her, and still operating on the person 
of the younger Sammy as she walked. 

“ I would rather not look,” returned the young 
lady, as her companion said something in regard 
to the disaster. “It makes me feel how near 
danger we came. I did not realize it at the mo¬ 
ment.” 

She turned away her head, and passed quickly j 
on. lie saw that she was disturbed, and with a j 
rare tact made no remark whatever. He left her j 
in the waiting-room, and went out to make cer¬ 
tain inquiries. Presently, he came back. She 
had taken a book from the little satchel she car¬ 
ried, hanging over her shoulder by a leather strap, 
and was reading. He stood still, and with a 
man's natural meanness, took a good look at her, 
unobserved. He discovered that she Was not only 
handsome, but a singularly elegant-looking wo¬ 
man—twenty-two or three, perhaps—and though 
a man not too easily pleased, he was rather glad 
of the news he brought. 

She raised her eyes as he entered, and asked 
what discoveries he had fallen upon. 

“ That it is more likely to be eleven than nine 
when we 'get to Gray’s Mills,” said he. “We 
shall have lost our right of way, and bo obliged 
to wait for trains from the west.” 

She did give him one glance, as if the mis¬ 
chance were his fault; she would not have been 
a woman if she could have avoided that; but in 
an instant she shut up her book, put it in her 
satchel, and looked relieved. He kuew that she 
had come to a decision, and was the sort of per¬ 
son who could bo trauquil as soon ns she had 
done that; an uncommon mind, by the way. 

“There must be something in the way of an 


hotel in the village,” said she. “I will have my 
luggage taken there, and stay till morning.” 

It was a pleasure to help ft female who could 
help herself; besides, it is always agreeable to 
upset anybody’s plans. I don’t know why, but 
it is ; so he hastened to say, 

“I find that we can cross the mountain, and 
get to the mills by half past nine o’clock. There 
will bo a moon. I have found a man who will 
take us over. It sounds a little impertinent, 
perhaps, to propose it; but Mrs. Sefton is my 
sister, and I shall be very happy to be of any as¬ 
sistance to a friend of hers.” 

As he spoke, he put an open letter in her 
hand, adding, laughingly, “These are my cre¬ 
dentials.” 

The epistle was signed, “Your affectionate 
sister, Jane Sefton,” and the envelope which he 
held out at the same time was addressed to Mr. 
Stuart Lane. 

It was odd, but he positively thought she 
looked annoyed for an instant. It must be a 
fancy ; he knew that, and then she was saying, 
in her calm fashion, 

“ I pm very much obliged to you. Can we 
start soon ?” 

Most human beings would have exclaimed, 
•• How strange, so droll, we should meet, etc.” 
Not a word said the young lady, except those I 


have set down. 

Half an hour after the heavy vehicle, drawn by 
a pair of serviceable-looking horses, lumbered up. 
Such light articles of luggage as were indispensa¬ 
ble to the travelers were put in, the rest left to 
go on by train. They drove into the sleepy little 
hamlet, stopped at old Mrs. Mosely’s inn, had 
some sandwiches and homemade currant-wine, 
and set off over the mountain road, which was to 
lead them into the very heart of picturesque 
Pennsylvania. 

“You nre quite at liberty to light your cigar,” 
said this sensible young woman; and he was too 
sensible a man not to take advantage of her per¬ 
mission. 

“ Is this your first visit to my sister’s place?” 
he asked. 

It was her first. 

“Then you have a treat in store,” he said, 
“ if you like wild scenery. You ought though to 
see it in the autumn instead of summer.” 

“I shall probably have the opportunity,” she 
replied. “ I am going as governess to Mrs. Sef¬ 
ton’s children. I believe we are to spend the 
whole winter in the country.” 

“ It must be very cold up among those hills,” 
he said, with a shrug of his shoulders, for he de¬ 
tested wihter. 
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“ Mrs. Sefton promises me that one can keep 
varm,” she answered, with what he thought was 
a rather compassionate smile for the triteness of 
his remark. “ She gave me glowing accounts of 
her winter pleasures, and quite regretted having 
to spend last season in New York.” 

“ Ah,” said he. “ Jane has her manias. Most 
people’s sisters have, don’t you think?’ 

She laughed a little, but did not commit her¬ 
self to a reply. 

They were beginning to mount now among the 
hills, and the views grew bold and fine. There 
were deep gorges, patches of forest, sudden turns, 
which gave glimpses for miles over the valleys 
spread out below. “The conversation changed. 
Tne unknown young woman did not go into ecsta¬ 
sies. Lane was at first afraid she might; but 
she showed an artistic appreciation of the scene, 
and won this difficult gentleman’s approval. 
They had a gorgeous sunset; then the moon rose, 
and they seemed to enter fairy land at once. 

Stuart Lane came to the conclusion that he 
had never heard any woman talk as well as his 
present companion, (he learned that her namo 
was Miss Montgomery,) yet without the slightest 
attempt at effect. It was evident, too, that she 
hail been a wide and intelligent reader, and into 
the bargain, the moonlight made her handsomer 
than ever. Altogether, he decided that in the 
whole course of years of travel—and he knew 
pretty much every habitable land on the earth, 
and had “ put a girdle round it” into the bargain 
—no mishap had ever turned out so enjoyable. 

Ah, well, it’s a weary world, and as Fanny 
Squeers sapiently observed, ‘‘things go so cross 
and Mr. Stuart Lane began to exult a little too 
soon. They reached the top of the mountain, 
miles away from any house, and then an accident 
happened. The wagon broke down, and tilted 
them over into a brook. It was a mercy it tilted 
to the left, for, had they gone to the right, they 
would have had an exciting tumble over a preci¬ 
pice several hundred feet in height. 

Stuart Lane soon recovered himself, and assist¬ 
ed his companion from the vehicle. She sat down 
on a convenient rock, and looked about upon the 
waste of pine woodlands lighted up by the moon. 

“The wagon is broken.” 

“ Can you ride ?” Lane asked the young lady. 

“ Oh, yes.” 

“ But we have no saddle-” 

“ A blanket will do.” 

Oho horse proved to be lame; the driver was 
obliged to lead that with the valises strapped on 
his back Miss Montgomery was mounted orfMhe 
other beast, the harness was left in the wagon, 
and off they set. 


Presently it began to grow dark; then it 
drizzled; then they lost their way, and promin- 
aded about in the forest for some time before 
finding the road again. They reached a house 
at last, and there Lane finally induced the owner 
to harness his horses and drive them to their 
destination. 

Perhaps you think they got on nicely after 
that, but the man took a wrong turn when they 
were near the end of their journey, and drove 
them several miles out of their route, so that, 
altogether, it w r as half-past twelve o’clock before 
they reached Mrs. Sefton’s place 

That lady chanced to be up late, writing let¬ 
ters. She heard the wagon stop before the en¬ 
trance. She was not expecting Miss Montgomery 
for a couple of days yet, and did not look for 
her brother till a fortnight later; so her surprise 
can be imagined when she opened the outer doors, 
and by the light of the candle she held, saw her 
governess and her Wandering Jew’ of a relative. 

She kissed them both, dragged them into the 
house, woke some of the servants to prepare 
supper, and then returned to her guests. 

“ Now, if you please,” said she, “ where did 
you both drop from?” 

“ The top of the mountain,” replied Bliss 
Montgomery, coolly. “If you will permit me, 
I shall be glad to go at once to my room. I am 
not hungry, and find myself a little tired.” 

Mrs. Sefton went away herself with the young 
lady, and presently returned to her brother, and 
after expressing her pleasure at securing him 
again, said, 

“ It must have been an awful bore to you, 
having a strange damsel flung on you in that 
way.” 

“ Oh, no, I did not mind,” he answered, lan¬ 
guidly. 

She pretended to be looking the other way, 
but she watched him like a lynx—oh! no, some 
creature keener than that—like a woman ! “I 
detest young ladies who meet with adventures,” 
said she. “ I am disappointed in Bliss Montgo¬ 
mery.” 

“ Really, I think you are somewhat, unreason¬ 
able,” he replied. “ I don't see that it was her 
fault the traiu broke down.” ~ 

“ All the same, governesses shouldn’t indulge 
in romantic incidents,” said she. “But, come, 
there is Thomas to say supper is ready.” 

“ Don’t you think Miss Montgomery might 
eat something, if it was sent to her room ?” Lane 
asked. 

“Hannah will attend to that,” returned Mrs. 
Sefton, dryly, and began to speak of other things, 
j But presently |^al| q^|t|th|^hildrcn brought 
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up Miss Montgomery’s name again, and Stuart, 
who, in general, never asked questions, was cu¬ 
rious to know where his sister had met her. 

“ She was the children’s day-governess last 
winter, when I was in town,” replied his sister. 

“ She was highly recommended to me. I engaged 
her to come out this summer. I liked her very 
much. But, dear me, if she is going to have 
adventures befall her 1” Mrs. Sefton lifted her 
hands, and groaned. 

“ I should say you were fortunate to have 
found such a lady,” returned he, almost irrita¬ 
bly. 44 She is certainly one of the most charming 
women I have met in an age, and very handsome, 
too.” 

44 Oh, yes, highly cultivated—nice as possible,” 
drawled Mrs. Sefton. 44 But handsome? Now, 
really, do you think so?” 

“ I should not think there could be two opinions ; 
•bout that,” said he, in what his sister always 
called “ his high and mighty tone.” 

“Denr me!” said she. “Well, that's a mis¬ 
fortune, too, for a governess. Lucky there are 
no young men in this wilderness. Of course, you 
don’t count, for you are proof against all the 
wiles and fascinations of the sex.” 

Stuart Lnne could not have told why, but he 
had seldom felt more irritated with his sister in 
his whole life. He was almost inclined to think 
that she had grown Bharpand disagreeable during 
the year of his absence. But they talked on for 
some time, and he forgot the sensation, except 
when now and then up came Miss Montgomery’s 
name, and whenever this happened, Stuart found 
Mrs. Sefton unsatisfactory. After awhile she 
sent him to bed ; she was sure he must be tired, 
and the children would be certain to wake him 
early. 

As she passed Miss Montgomery’s door, after 
accompanying Stuart to his room, Mrs. Sefton 
paused, perceived that a light was Btill burning, 
and knocked. 

44 You dreadful girl,” she said, as she entered, 
14 not ready for bed yet, and it is all sorts of 
hours !” 

“The quiet seemed so pleasant, that I entirely 
forgot the night was made for sleep,” the young 
lady replied. “It is so nice to get into the 
country again.” 

“Even in my house!” laughed Mrs. Sefton. 
44 1 hope you are not so cross as you were awhile 
ago. I know what vexed you, Miss. You think 
I told you a fib.” 

No answer. 

44 But I didn’t. When I left town, I did not 
expect Stuart this summer. He only decided a 
few weeks 8ince to come back to America.” 


Miss Montgomery yawned very prettily, put¬ 
ting two white fingers over her lips; but she 
yawned, unmistakeably. 

“ Now you’ll hate him forever, because I talked 
nonsense to you last winter,” cried Mrs. Sefton. 

“ I shall have to tell you a secret to make you 
treat him decently.” 

Miss Montgomery was unbraiding her hair, 
and suddenly looked sleepy. 

44 He’8 caught at last—at least I think so,” con¬ 
tinued Mrs. Sefton. 44 He never really tells any¬ 
thing; but I made it out. I don’t know if he's 
engaged; but it will come to that, I am sure. 

I can’t tell you another word ; but you will know 
now that I have had to renounce my romance, 
which offended you last winter. Now, you’ll 
agree not to snub him, won’t you?” 

“I like him very much,” said Miss Montgom¬ 
ery, heartily; “and I shall feel safe, since I am 
sure you are not plotting and planning. Go to 
bed, wretched hostess! keeping your unfortunate 
dependent up all night! A nice way to begin 
with a poor, lone, friendless governess! Aren’t 
you ashamed of yourself!” 

“And a pretty beginning you make in your 
duties,” retorted Mrs. Sefton; “accusing your 
patroness of trying to persecute you before you 
have been two hours in her house. A model in¬ 
structress for young children you are likely to 
prove! How obedient and respectful you will 
teach them to be to their widowed mother.” 

44 A widowed donkey!” cried Miss Montgomery; 
and then they both laughed in an insane fashion, 
and talked nonsense for full twenty minutes 
more. 

After that, they got discussing other matters, 

: in regard to mutual friends, and the clock in the 
hall struck fearful hours before they remembered 
; to go to bed. Perhaps they would not have gone 
even when they did; but, somehow, Mrs. Sefton 
again suddenly flung her brother's name into the 
conversation, and then Miss Montgomery became 
conscious once more of her sleepiness and fatigue. 

She drove Mrs. Sefton out, and would talk no 
more; so they kissed and parted. The lady of 
the house retired to the privacy of her own cham¬ 
ber, and once there, she nodded her head many 
times, and laughed heartily. 

Stuart Lane had the reputation with his sister, 
ns another gentleman of my acquaintance has 
with his, of being a very lazy fellow, especially 
where early rising was concerned. But he seemed, 
at the commencement of this visit, inclined to re¬ 
deem his character in that respect, for he was up 
and out the next morning sometime before break¬ 
fast. 

As bis reward* if he wanted one, he encoun. 
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ered Miss Montgomery, sitting on a garden- 
bench, and already surrounded by her pupils, 
three pretty little girls, with eyes like young 
fawns. The cherubs proceeded to overwhelm 
their uncle with caresses, and tried to look as if 
they did not expect wonderful presents, though 
their faces had that delightful anticipation stamp¬ 
ed all over them in capital letters. For some mo¬ 
ments Lane could not get. an opportunity to do 
more than address a morning salutation to the 
governess; but at last he bade the children go in 
search of Hannah, and demand a huge box which 
he had entrusted to her care for their benefit. 

Miss Montgomery seemed inclined to follow 
them; but he went on talking so fast, that she 
could uot without being rude. He asked after 
her health. She looked fresh as a daisy, and per¬ 
fectly bewitching in her simple white dress, with 
a red shawl thrown about her shoulders. He 
Uughed over their past night’s adventures, point¬ 
ed out lovely views to her, made her walk to the 
brow of the hill to see one still more lovely, and, 
altogether, managed to detain her for a good while. 

At last, Mrs. Sefton sent a servant to warn 
them that breakfast was getting cold, and they 
went in, to be well scolded, in a playful way, for 
their neglect of hours, and disregard of the regu¬ 
lations of a properly ordered household. 

During the next few weeks life settled down 
into a quiet but very agreeable routine. Mrs. 
Sefton was usually occupied of a morning, for she 
owned the iron-mills, and chose to know exactly 
what her manager was doing; and though he was 
a faithful man, with much experience in his busi¬ 
ness, she had rather the better head of the two. 

Miss Montgomery and the children were busy 
over the lessons till luncheon, and Stuart either 
aided his sister in her correspondence, or got 
through the early hours as best he might, in the 
companionship of a work he wo9 busy over. He 
was writing the account of his travels in some im¬ 
possible region, and the book would be his third 
literary effort; the preceding ones having been 
successful enough to make this looked for with 
interest by the reading public at large. 

They were very delightful weeks, though now 
and then Stuart Lane roused himself sufficiently 
to be conscious that they fled wonderfully fast; 
bat he did his best to forget that they must ever 
end. 

Mrs. Sefton was certainly a charming woman 
for any young lady to fall in with, if forced to live 
in other people’s houses, treating her governess 
as a friend instead as a dependent. Yet Stuart 
was not satisfied with his sister. For the first 
time in his life it dawned upon his mind that she 
was deceitful. She often said little disparaging 
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things behind Miss Montgomery’s back, always 
put, too, in that most aggravating form, as a sort of 
supplement to some encomium she hod just passed 
on the absent lady. Miss Montgomery was un¬ 
doubtedly handsome—only she looked proud; 
Miss Montgomery was agreeable, but secretive. 
Else she would get back to the subject of that 
night drive across the mountains, and renew her 
blame of maidens who met with adventures. 

It appeared that Mrs. Sefton had known her 
for years, though it had chanced that she was 
living South when Stuart was in America. Had 
she been governess there? Well, Mrs. Sefton 
was not sure—governess, or living with relations. 
Indeed, she believed it was that. Miss Mont¬ 
gomery must have quarreled with them. Mrs. 
Sefton did not like girls who quarreled with their 
relatives. But, indeed, she could not tell much, 
Helen was so secretive. It was no use for Stuart 
to ask questions. Mrs. Sefton always irritated 
him by repenting that remark. 

“She’s so secret.ve. I’ve told you bo fifty 
times.” 

“ Seventy-five at least!” her brother at length 
exclaimed, almost crossly, and determined that he 
would never again hold a conversation with his 
sister in regard to the lady. 

But she was always as sweet, as honey to her 
children’8 instructress, and deferred to her opin¬ 
ions more than she often did to those of any 
person about her. It seemed to Stuart that she 
was only affraid the governess might leave her. 
He was a good deal troubled by these inconsis¬ 
tencies, so unexpectedly discovered in his sister’s 
character—flaws of a sort he could not easily 
pardon. It looked almost as if, unconsciously to 
herself, she was envious of her companion’s beauty 
and varied acquirements: and Stuart could not 
bear to believe this. He had always thought 
Jane so noble and generous, her faults (and they 
were numerous enough) far removed fVom that 
too common form of human frailty, the weakness 
of not being able heartily to admire a sister wo¬ 
man. 

Stuart and the young lady were on the most 
friendly terms. Sometimes, in a vague way, he 
would be troubled by an idea that she was too 
easy and unconcerned in be? manner; treating 
him as if he were one of those animals who are 
no longer of importance in feminine eyes—a mar¬ 
ried man. He might have been less astonished 
at this could he have heard sundry confidences 
Mrs. Sefton bestowed upon her governess con¬ 
cerning his growing interest in some mysterious 
female in some unknown place—confidence re¬ 
sumed at intervals away into the summer, and 
finally winding up with the announcement that 
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she should not be surprised if Stuart were mar¬ 
ried before another year went out. 

Ah, well, it was autumn when Stuart Lane 
really woke, and discovered that he had been 
living in a dream all through the golden summer. 

He woke suddenly, too, and with a shock which 
chilled him to his very soul, and it waa his sis¬ 
ter who roused him. 

^ He was going back to New York for a time, to 
superintend the publication of his book, and 
only the day before that set for his departure 
Mrs. Sefton abruptly asked him if he had not 
lately noticed a change in Miss Montgomery. 
He denied the fact, but he fibbed in so doing, 
for he had been haunted by the idea that she 
seemed preoccupied and oppressed. 

4 ‘ Then you must bo blind,” said Mrs. Sefton, 
indignantly. “ So like a man, never to see any¬ 
thing! Do you know, I think—mind, she has 
not said a word—I hate secretive girls. Oh, 
dear me, where was I ? * 

“I’ve not the least idea,” returned Stuart, 
dryly. 

“ Ah, you’re deaf as well as blind,” pro¬ 
nounced the aggravating woman, with delightful 
complacency. “ All the same ; I shall go on. I 
do believe Helen Montgomery is trying to make 
up her mind to marry old Atchinson. You know 
he proposed to her twice—he told me so him¬ 
self. Sho couldn’t abide him; but, la, people 
will do anything for money ; and, after all, it 

would be very suitable, I am sure-” 

She stopped, for Stuart was fairly glowering 
at her. 

“ I am ashamed to hear you express such sen¬ 
timents, even in jest,” said he. ** If that is the 
advice you give a young lady, I think, at least, 
she would be better away from the effect of your 
example.” 

“La!” cried Mrs. Sefton again; but she ad¬ 
dressed the vacant walls, for Stuart had left the 
room. “ La!” she repeated the third time, “ how 
very nice!” And down she sat, and laughed 
till she cried The next piece of wickedness she 
perpetrated was telling Helen Montgomery that she 
trusted she would bo very kind and sympathetic 
with Stuart, for he appeared depressed, and the 
affectionate sister/eared that some disappoint¬ 
ment might have come to him in that mysterious 
love affair of which she had so often talked to 
the governess in an animated, but vague and 
sketchy manner. 

Miss Montgomery did not show herself as 
sympathetic as she might have been expected to 
do. considering that Mrs. Sefton treated her as 
a confidant, and asked her to share her troubles. 
The young lady was busy with some intricate 


bit of lace-embroidery—had her head turned 
away from Mrs. Sefton, in order to catch the 
full light on her work, and did not once look up, 
and answered so coldly and briefly, that at last 
her hostess appeared to lose patience a little. 

“I am afraid I am wearying you,” said she, 
with a politeness so extreme that it was plain 
she must be angry. “ I forgot that Stuart is 
only my brother—naturally his happiness or suf¬ 
fering.cannot be of any great importance to you.” 

Now Miss Montgomery did turn from the win- 
| dow; she was quite pale, and her eyes flashed 
' ominously. 

“If I were you, Jane,” said she, “I would 
be ashamed of that speech.” 

Mrs. Sefton bent her head as if proceeding at 
once to obey her companion’s injunction ; but if 
Miss Montgomery had not been too much occu¬ 
pied trying to appear composed, she would have 
seen that Mrs. Sefton’s face was brimming over 
with mischief, and intense enjoyment at her own 
success. 

“Don’t be vexed, Helen,” she said, presently. 

“ I am vexed,” Helen answered. “ You have 
no right to accuse me of indifference to anything 
which concerns you, or your—or yours.” 

“ I never will again,” murmured Mrs. Sefton, 
in a voice which faltered a little, though, if 
Helen could have listened, she might have dis¬ 
covered that the emotion was caused by sup¬ 
pressed laughter. 

Miss Montgomery began rolling up her work. 

“ It would break my heart to have Stuart made 
unhappy,” pursued Mrs. Sefton, and now her 
voice was earnest enough. “ Do try to console 
me, that’s o»dear.” 

“What can I say?” returned Miss Montgo¬ 
mery, impatiently. “It is quite possible you 
are distressing yourself without reason. You say 
that your brother has not really confided in you; 
there may be nothing in the least wrong.” 

“ Oh, there is, I know there is,” sighed Mrs. 
Sefton. “ It seems odd to me that any woman 
could help valuing him. But, dear me, women 
are such fools. I suppose this girl is like you— 
a sort of icicle—else she’s a flirt.” 

“ Then he is better rid of‘her,” said Helen. 
“ As for my underrating Mr. Lane, as you have 
hinted, it is not true. He is one of the noblest, 
best men I ever met; a man of whose love any 
woman might be proud.” 

She began calmly, and ended in a sort of rage. 
“ Don’t be angry,” pleaded Mrs. Sefton. 

“I must go and write some letters,” said 
Helen; and out of the room she went, unable 
longer to retain any appearance of composure. 
And again Jane Sefton sat down and laughed, in 
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spite of the pain and anxiety from which she ; 
had just declared herself suffering so acutely. 

Before the day was over, Miss Montgomery and 
Stuart Lane chanced to meet out in tho shrub¬ 
beries. At first there was a certain constraint 
between them, as there had been for several days. 
But seeing how pale and troubled he looked, wo-! 
man-like she felt an irresistible desire to com-! 
fort him, and was as nice as possible. Before ! 
either of them knew it, he was telling her of the 
beautiful dream which for weeks and weeks had 
been growing up in his soul—a dream whose 
brightness had lately been disturbed. 

Helen Montgomery (still not understanding 
that she was the object of his vision) was so busy 
subduing every trace of the cruel pain whic’.i cut 
like a knife through her soul, that she could 
scarcely hear his words, and he mistook her man¬ 
ner for surprise and resentment. 

44 If you could only give me a hope,” he cried. 
44 Ah, I am sure you could never make ujj your 
mind to do what you have been contemplating— 

to marry that old man! As if money-” 

He stopped abruptly. She was angrier than 
Bbe had been in many a day. 

44 Permit me,” she exclaimed, 11 to undeceive 
you ! What do you mean ? I have money enough. 
1 am not very rich, but not poor. Jane has told 
you, of course, that I teach the children be¬ 
cause I love them; and as she is a little embar¬ 
rassed this year, she is glad to bo at no expense 


for .them. And I like to live with her because my 
aunt has to stay in Florida on account of her 
health. I think you are very impertinent. I—” 

She could get no further. He had been fur¬ 
ious at first, and they had gone very near a quar¬ 
rel. He began to understand now. They reached 
an explanation, incoherent but satisfactory. Miss 
Montgomery discovered that sho was the person 
who had inspired his dream, and he discovered 
that she had only been trying not to care for 
him, because she believed that his heart and 
fancy were elsewhere. 

Then that wicked Mrs. Sefton came wandering 
down into the shrubberies, humming a tune as 
innocently as a robin could have done. They 
both flew at her, but she was perfectly cool, and 
explained, 

44 Well, I told no fibs! I said Stuart was in 
love. Nobody knows that now better than you, 
Helen Montgomery. I said I believed Miss Mont¬ 
gomery had received, or would soon receive, an 
offer of marriage from a rich man. Can you deny 
| that she has, Stuart Lane?” 
i Then, suddenly, she began to kiss them both, 
[ and admitted that it had long been her pet dream 

1 * to have them know and love one another. When 
Fate so kindly aided her wishes by making them 
acquainted in a fashion so romantic, she had been 
in a state of delight which now reached its cli¬ 
max, or would on their wedding-day; and that, I 
may as well tell you, arrived beforo winter. 


A WINTER EVENING PICTURE. 

BY MRS. HELEN A. MANVILLE. 


Upon tho Earth's white, shrouded breast, 
The silent feet of night are prest; 

And many a wondrous gem 
Flashes its rare, scintillent light, 

Acmes our half-bewildered sight, 

From out her garment’s hem. 

The moon, drawn in her shining car. 

Her 'kerchief fastened with a star. 

And edged with golden lace, 


Half seems, In her imperial track. 

To pause the moment, looking back 
With kindly, smiling face. 

Clond-shipe drift slowly o’er the bine. 
The signal-lights oft gleaming through, 
The hunis the angels light. 

Oh, fair the picture that I see, 

Hung in the blue dome over me, 

This beauteous winter night. 


“NO HOME” 

BY HELEN A. RAINS. 


"Ho Hoke?” Pay you so, ye who roll in your splendor? 

Past those who are bow ed by a weight of distress; 

Who shrink from the voice that implores you to render 
A mite to the poor from the stores you possess? 

* No Home?" Ask of Him, who is now watching o'er thee. 
Who ever takes note of the frail sparrow's fall; 


That mansion prepared in the kingdom of glory, 

Though studded with diamonds, is open to all. 

And those who appear with 44 lamps trimmed and burning,'* 
The high and the lowly, the rich and the poor, 

Find youth, like the flush of tho morning returning. 

And fountains of pleasure untasted before. 
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ALICE STANLEY’S VALENTINE. 


BT ANNA NORRIS. 


“Sister. Alice!” called a clear, childish voice. 

Sister Alice, obedient to the summons, came to 
the window where her little sister, Minnie Stan¬ 
ley, stood looking out. A prettier face, or figure, 
it would be difficult to imagine. Alice Stanley 
was more than pretty; she was intelligent, cul¬ 
tured, and even-tempered. She never thought of 
herself, when the happiness, or even pleasure, of 
others was involved. Hence she came forward 
now, putting down the book she had been read¬ 
ing. 

“What is it, Minnie, dear?” she said. 

“ 1 nrn trying to find a star,” replied the child, 
artlessly, “so that 1 may wish. Jenny Brooks 
taught me how.” 

“ It is rather too early to see the stars yet,” 
said Alice. “The sun has just set. See tho 
after-glow in tho sky. But ah ! there’s the new 
uioon.” 

“Oh, yes ! and a tiny bit of a star close by it,” 
cried the little girl. “Now I will wish,” and 
she repeated, eagerly, 

“Star light, atar bright. 

First Ktar I’ve n to-night; 

I wish I could, I wish I might, 

Have tho wish I wish to-night l" 

Then she stood a moment in silence, and with 
a long breath of relief, said, “ Milton,” in a tone 
of great satistaction. 

Alice laughed. It was a pleasure to hear her 
laugh. Her laugh was like the tinkle of silver 
bells. 

“What has Milton to do with the wish?” she 
said. 

“ Oh, that’s the way !” said Minnie, with much 
gravity. “Jenny Brooks said I was to say the 
verse ; then wish, and then say the name of some 
poet; and she told me that Milton was a poet. 
He was one, wasn’t he? She wasn’t making fun 
of me, was she?” Then she looked up to her 
sister, quite gravely, and said, “ Now you wish, 
Alice. Didn’t you know how, when you were a 
little girl?” she asked, compassionately. 

“Oh, yes!” said Alice. “I know how, only 
instead of saying. 4 Milton,’ I put my finger on 
ray Ups, and went about until I could get some 
one to ask mo if I had wished. But l think your 
way is an improvement.” 

Then some one called Minnie, who ran away, 
leaving Alice still looking at the fast-darkening 
sky. The scene was one of exceeding beauty, for 
136 


star after star began to t winkle, till soon the whole 
firmament seemed palpitating. But she scarcely 
seemed to heed what she saw. Her thoughts 
were not on the scene before her. Her sister's 
simple faith, that a star had the power *o grant 
her wish, had brought back some memory of her 
own childish days. With a smile and a sigh she 
repeated the rhyme, and then murmured softly 
to herself, “Let Dr. Cranston send me a Valen¬ 
tine to-raorrow.” 

As she spoke, even though all alone, her virgin 
cheeks were dyed with blushes. If the gentle¬ 
man in question had been listening, and had over¬ 
heard her, she could not have colored more 
vividly. Frightened at her temerity, she turned 
hastily away, and ran down to tho lighted parlors 
below. 

At the same hour Dr. Henry Cranston, the 
gentleman wdiosc name she had used, was visit¬ 
ing his aunt and cousins, on his return from 
some patients. His professional duties seldom 
left him much time for friendly calls, and though 
warmly welcomed by the elder members of the 
family, the youngest, a little girl of three years, 
considered him sufficiently a stranger to justify 
her in being rather timid. 

Her sister’s persuasive appeals to know whether 
she loved Cousin Harry, were met, therefore, 
with calm silence. But Dr. Cranston' himself, 
rising soon after to take his leave, said, playfully, 

“ What can I do, little Alice, that we may be 
better friends next time ?” 

“ Oh,” she cried, suddenly relaxing, and to 
the amusement of all present, “ send me a Valen¬ 
tine to-morrow. Sister says, it’s St. Valentine’s 
Day, and I’ve never had a Valentine yet.” 

Of course, he promised compliance, and on his 
way home, purchased one for the occasion, bril¬ 
liant in gold, and color, and lace fret-work, a very 
paragon of a Valentine, as he thought, for n little 
girl. 

Arrived at his office, he found several letters 
requiring his attention, and among them was a 
note from Alice Stanley, asking the title of a book 
on drawing, which he had recently recommend¬ 
ed to her. 

The note contained but half a dozen lines, yet 
it occupied him longer than all the rest. He 
read and re-read it, looking lovingly at the deli¬ 
cate, lady-like handwriting, and at last, with a 
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sudden impulse, kissing the hot-pressed, scented j 
paper. 

The answer seemed very difficult to write, but 
at length it was finished and carefully revised. 
“That is cool and business-like enough,’* he 
muttered, rather bitterly. “ She will never dream 
how presumptuous 1 am. If she did, rich and 
courted as she is, I suppose she would never* 
speak to me again.” And he reached up to a 
pigeon-hole in his desk, for an envelope. 

“ IIow I wish I dared write her a letter, full 
of the love and devotion 1 feel for her,” he said, 
pausing, with the envelope still in his hand. 

** But it would never do for me, a young doctor, 
just struggling into a practice, to speak of love 
to the daughter of Ralph Stanley, the million¬ 
aire. True, I am her father’s family physician, 
and as such am treated with every courtesy. But 
I owe even that position to chance. If I had not 
been accidentally near Mr. Stanley when he fell 
on the ice, and was so badly injured, I should 
never have held this enviable position. Their 
former physician had just moved away, and they 
were satisfied with my skill, and they have ever 
since employed me. I would be a madman to 
presume on their kindness.” And he sighed. 

*• No, I must wait until I can at least support 
a wife,” he added, after awhile; “and in the 
meantime some one else will carry off the prize.” 
And he sighed again. 

He sat for a few minutes in moody silence, 
then, rousing himself, said, “ Now for little 
Alice’s Valentine,” and drew forth the daintily- 
embossed sheet he had chosen. 

“ I suppose it must have some verses to make 
it complete,” he thought, and again took up his 
pen. 

One could see, however, by the tender light in 
his face, as he wrote, that it was of the larger 
Alice that he was thinking, rather than of the little 
one. 

Three or four verses, and he had finished. 

“A rather poor attempt,” was his comment; 
“but it will have to answer.” 

Just then the office-bell rang. It was an 
urgent summons from one of his patients, and 
he hurriedly made his preparations. As ho was 
leaving his office, his eyes fell on his letters. 
“These must go to-night; I will mail them my¬ 
self,” he said, and, hastily slipping them into 
their envelopes, posted them, on his way to his 
patient. 

Many were the Valentines addressed to Miss 
Alice Stanley, frr she was a universal favorite. 
She had received quantities every year, ever 
since she could recollect. She took, therefore, 
but a passing interest in them. Towards night, 


however, one was handed her, which brought 
the quick color to her cheeks, and set her heart 
throobing wildly. It was only a common letter, 
as it seemed at first, with a plain white envelope; 
but Alice recognized the free, manly writing she 
had so often seen in prescriptions during her 
father’s illness; and thinking to herself, at first, 

“ Dr. Cranston has sent me .the titlo of that 
book,” she opened it, quietly. But the moment 
her eyes fell on what was within, a blush, as 
we have said, dyed her pretty face. No title of 
a drawing-book was sufficient to send the blood 
in such waves to her cheeks, or to cause her 
J maidenly dress to rise and fall so rapidly above 
her bosom. 

Fortunately she was alone, and had no one to 
notice her confusion. To her unbounded aston¬ 
ishment, the envelope contained a small, but 
very elegant Valentine; and on the blank page 
was written, m the same well-known haud, 

“Many thanks, oh ! gentle lady, 

For tho8o gracious words of thine, 

Bidding me, in accents kindly, 

Be thy welcome Valentine. 

Long and woll as I have loved thee, 

Dear us is thy sweet behest; 

No such liberty I’d venture, 

Were it not thine own request 

But emboldened by that mandate, 

By the look and smile yon gave; 

Now Indeed I’ll sue with ardor, 

And a greater boon I’ll crave. 

Long and well, I’ve loved theo, Alice, 

Loved thee, fervently and true; 

When me meet will not you whisper, 

‘ Harry, dearest, / love you.’ ” 

Critics might have thought the rhymes were 
not as finished as they should be, considering tho 
beauty of the fair girl who read them ; and cer¬ 
tainly Dr. Cranston would have taken more care 
with them, if he had known who was to peruse 
them. But Alice saw no deficiencies in the verses. 

“It is true, I do love him,” she said, softly, 
with a caressing movement of her hand, over the 
little messenger of such glad tidings. “I think 
I have loved him,” she whispered to herself, 
blushing again, “almost ever since I first saw 
him ; but he is so grave and wise, I never thought 
he would care for me.” And she, too, first look¬ 
ing stealthily around, kissed her letter. 

“ But how could ho know that 1 wished him 
to send me a Valentino?” she said, after awhile, 
as Bhe thought of her last night’s wish. “ No 
one heard me, and he thanks me for the permis¬ 
sion to send itl I shall be inclined to believe in 
the doctrine that kindred spirits can meet and 
\ commune, though their earthly tenements may be 
far distant from each other. Dear Harry !’’ and 
she kissed the Valentine a second time. 

She seemed lost in thought for a moment. 

Then she said, with her finger under her chin. 
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“ But what am I to do? Wait until we meet, I 
suppose, and then Monsieur le Doctuer,” she 
added, saucily, a sudden gayety breaking all 
over her pretty face, “it will depend upon where 
we meet, whether I comply with your request. 
Not if it is in the street, or in a crowd, I fancy.’ 1 

Meanwhile, the day had been a busy one for 
Dr. Cranston, and it was again evening before he 
opened his letters. 

Among them was a note, from his cousin, little 
Alice’s older sister. 

“What could possess you,” it said, “to send 
an envelope addressed to Alice, with only the 
inclosed paper in it? She thought it her Valen¬ 
tine, and was much disappointed.” 

Dr. Cranston opened the paper referred to. It 
was his note to Miss Stanley, giving the title of 
the book. 

In an instant he comprehended all, and knew 
that his Valentine had gone to Alice Stanley, by 
mistake. 

“A pretty piece of business 1” he exclaimed, 
jumping, from his seat, and running his hand 
wildly through his hair, a habit of his when excit¬ 
ed. Then he began to pace up and down the room. 
“ It is easy enough to send little Alice another 
Valentine. But how explain to Miss Stanley?” 

He stopped, smoothed his chin in thought, re¬ 
sumed his chair, put his elbows on the table, and 
rested his face in his hands, and so turned it all 
over. But he could arrive at no conclusion. 

Again his bell roused him, and on opening the 
door, he found Mr. Stanley’s footman. 


“Please, sir,” said the man, “Come at once to 
Mr. Stanley’s. Miss Minnie is quite unwell.” 

Dr. Cranston soon arrived at his destination, 
and was ushered into the parlor, while the foot¬ 
man went to announce his arrival. 

The rooms were dimly lighted, and the doctor 
at first thought them vacant; but a slight figure 
now rose from the fireside, and advanced toward 
: him. 

In a moment he recognized Alice Stanley, and 
was thinking awkwardly enough what apology 
he could make for his blunder about the Valen¬ 
tine, when, to his bewilderment, she put both 
hands into his, and said, frankly, but with down¬ 
cast eyes, 

“ I do not quite understand your Valentine, 
but it has made me very happy.” 

Could he believe his senses? Was he insane, 
or in a dream? But before he could rally his 
faculties, he was called to see his little patient, 
and had to leave the room. 

But he had another interview with Alice, as 
soon as he left the sick-room, where little Minnie 
was suffering from nothing worse than a slight 
catarrh. Alice was at first rather shocked, when 
she found that it was only by mistake, that she 
had received her precious Valentine. But the 
ardor and earnestness, perhaps also the eloquence 
of the doctor, soon reconciled her to it all. They 
had a hearty laugh over their mutual explana¬ 
tions, and Alice was even induced, before her 
lover left the house, an hour or more after, to 
repeat correctly the last line of his Valentine. 


THE OLD BROWN HOUSE BY THE RIVER. 

BT A L 1 N K L B I Q H . 


On I the old brown house by the river, 
’Twaa there that I was born; 

And there the birds sing sweetest, 

As they wake me in the morn. 

Oh I the old brown house by the river. 
Where I passed my childhood days, 

And studied with my sisters. 

Or joined their merry plays. 

But the old brown house by the river, 
They left it long ago; 

And I am left to dwell there. 

With head as white as snow. 

And ’twaa there my angel mother, 

To Heaven took her flight, 

And left her boy so lonely, 

One sad, sad winter night. 

And then my father followed; 

He had not long to wait, 


In the old brown house by the river, 
Where the willow hangs over the gate. 

Then the old brown house was lonely, 
Till I brought my bonny Kate 

To tho old brown bouse by the river. 
Where the willow hangs over the gate. 

*Twas there wo passed such happy hours, 
Our children there wpre l>orn ; 

And these we gave to God’s dear care, 

On each returning mom. 

But our children long hare left us, 

Have left us here alone, 

And we are waiting to be called 
To our bright and heavenly home. 

And we feel the time is drawing near, 
And we have not long to wait, 

In the old brown house by the river, 
Where the willow hangs over the gate. 
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the lady rose 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 73. 


CHAPTER IV. . 

Isro » pretty dwelling, just within the fas - 


,OM PAGE 

Ruth Jessup had been independent in a class to 

which she was superior; bright, beau,.tub and 

^ as the birds she loved to feed ; but a gre 

and absorbing love had lured her out of tins 
ana _ . of a secret 


suable verge oi ansivu^v — , absor bing love naa iurc« —* — 

ion young Walton Hurst, had tntroduced h,s andi through *Ue gate, of a secret 

rou’ng wife only a few days before Lady^R • . he b ad passed into another sphere, 

Le up Loudon. Brought up in a dainty » t more embarrassing, because of 

Zl cottage, under the sheltenng trees her ^ ndeur t0 whioh 8 he had been so c ose aU 

“r “ :T*. wtnT.';:r.» l . ....«»• i “- • ” n 

Zener s boy. *• ™ niansion with a " 


e r er ', S home to the great mansion with a 

^.CTea^wt lays’turning to it as the 
wild bird, looking out from its gilded cage, yearn 
for its nest in the woods. 


Reluctantly, almost sadly, this young wife had 
returned to England, and was now hovering 
around the drawing-room window, watching 
her husband's return. 

A bright picture that young creature made, 
*.l and tnntrled vines, trail¬ 


ed bird, looking out iroiu -° A bright picture mat young • 

r its nest in the woods. ... h is standing there with ferns and tangled vines, 

After awhile her young husband a t)ieir delicate leafiness around ber, m p a 

l 0 me, and for a year had been with her travel g^b ^ (lrftperies> except waves of floating 

B g on the Continent. Ruth Ilura , ■<> a which hovered among them like frost-woi 

Jrdeuer’s daughter, sweet and bright as he ^ a ’ g^^rdea. Bright colors were natural 
lowers in her father’s care, free as the bir Kuth ^ crimson feathers are to a cardinal-bird, 

deot among his roses, came back chaii c her complexion, the purplish 

ianuer sunned iu speech, hut in fact the same The nch^tt ^ ^ ^ ^ red f b er 

ardent, impulsive, generous creature, exquUile mouth, all required depth^and rare 

*'HuraThad found the taming of this forest-Wrd dweUing: duperies that seemed 

rar more difficult than it had been to wi • fr0IU crimson rose-leaves; carpels h e 

Self-distrustful and sensitive, she feU opposed ^ ^ Btrewn with coral; tables glowing 

by the burden of his greatness, frightene y ^ m08aics of old Rome, or rich wit . the 

the duties imposed on her rank. He ight f malachite -of Russia- All these things 

«t her origin, but she never could; and to h , q harn)0ny wil h t ho young wife lingering 

dvine day thought more of the scented vto j window. The light fell with a kindling 

d * ® y by the porch of her old home, than of . ^ bent head, with its waves and 


«« W -- h " ”“ 1 

b ^re Cy wl^tbing 3 a«k»“ d or coarse about 
There inexperience bad 

servitude natioaal ide as of caste had 

Zn*o thoroughly 

T fi heraelf unfitted, otherwise than as an 

•ss «.*.«■* > m,y 


glow upon her bent neau, w..» 
braids of raven hair in which a red rose burned, 
her long, sweeping dress, and her perfect arms 
and neck, upon which the glitter of rubies and 
the gleam of gold shod a barbaric splendor, which 
we love to give to-a gipsy of the old tribes. 

.. He has been gone so long.” sighed the young 
wife turning restlessly from the window “Hue 
is because we are in England. When did I emit 
so long before? Oh, in strange lands we were 
never separated. If be walked, I went with 

him ; if he rode, it was never alone. Oh, bow 

haDPV we were, only—only 

Here Ruth sat down and fell inmthoughi; 
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a sad, sad expression came into her eyes, and 
she shook her head more than once as if debating 
something in her mind. 

“ Ah, if his color only would come back. If 
th if cough, which he thinks nothing of, were 
gone, the«e thoughts would never come upon me. 
But he is not the same. Was it the blow that 
cruel, cruel wretch dealt him, when he killed my 
father? Or does he regret that day when lie 
made poor Ruth Jessup his wife ? Ah, if I only 
knew, if I only knew.” 

By this time Ruth was at the window again. 
She was very lonely in that pretty home, and 
old memories crowded back upon her with a 
force that made her unusually restless. As she 
looked out upon the street, a figure at the railing 
that closed in the front of the house, attracted 
her attention. It was that of a female, appa¬ 
rently young, who stood in front of the railing, 
to which she held nervously, while her great, 
wistful eyes were fixed on the window, as if the 
rich picture presented there had fascinated her. 

Ruth did not think of this ; for she was quite 
unconscious of the effect of her own picturesque 
beauty. But there was a mournful, hungry look 
in those eyes that aroused all her sympathy. To 
her the girl seemed resting there from great 
weariness, and with the quick impulsiveness that 
would have led her from the porch of her father's 
cottage at a sign of distress, she gave the strange 
girl an eager smile of encouragement, then ran 
to the front door, and flung it open, altogether 
forgetful of her high estate. 

The strange female had seen the smile, but 
hesitated to enter the house, even after the door 
was opened. The young wife beckoned her so 
cordially that Bhe came timidly forward, holding 
her breath, and ready to retreat if the smile 
should vanish from that beautiful face. 

“ Are you searching for some one who lias 
lived here before?” questioned Ruth, a little em¬ 
barrassed by the girl’s wondering look. 

No, my lady,” was the low answer. “I only 

stopped because I- Indeed it was for a little 

rest I stood there.” 

Did you want anything ? I thought it might 
be something of that kind, and I have so much.” 

The girl looked in that bright, eager face, 
struck with wonder that any one should antici¬ 
pate a want of hers. 

“ What is the matter ? Your face looks so un¬ 
happy Can yon tell me? Or does that look in 
your eyes come from a want that no stranger can 
meet ? There are such wants, I know.” 

The girl was elo^e to the door-step. now. She 
leaned a little forward, and answered in a whis¬ 
per that made Ruth turn cold. 


“ Lady, I am starving.” 

Ruth started back, and a faint cry of dismay 
broke from her. This was her first experienc© 
of poverty, as it exists in a great city, and the 
effect was appalling. 

“Hungry! Starving 1 How strange—how 
cruel!” 

“ It is cruel—miserably cruel!” answered the 
girl. 

“But that is all over,” said Ruth. “No one 
shall lack food where I am. That would be too 
dreadful. Come in awhile; you shall have 
plenty!” 

There was a sort of pleading in the young 
wife’s voice, ns if she had been to blame for all 
the trouble this poor girl had known; which 
might have surprised her guest, had she been less 
occupied with fierce animal want. As it was, 
the girl’s eyes kindled like those of a hungry 
animal, and a wild, eager smile crept over her 
mouth; but she hesitated, and looked down at 
her garments, which were whole and clean, but 
bore pathetic evidence of the care which kept 
them so. 

“ I am not fit,” she said, with a look of touch¬ 
ing appeal. 

“ I have worn worse garments in my life,” said 
Ruth, with a generous impulse, which was hardly 
truthful: for even in her father’s cottage she had 
been daintily, if not richly clad. “So your 
dress will trouble no one.” 

The girl pushed back her bonnet of rusty lace, 
and attempted to smooth a mass of ruddy brown 
hair, which it but partially concealed. Ruth 
smiled in sympathy with this feminine act. 

“That is nice,” she said, reaching forth her 
hand, and drawing the stranger into the hall; 
for people began to look at them curiously from 
the street. “Now you shall tell me all about it, 
and bow I can help you.” 

Ruth was passing on, but the girl halted, and 
leaned against a chair; but without presuming to 
sit down. 

“The road to despair is so bleak, and some¬ 
times so sudden, that one suffers twice in des¬ 
cribing it. Poverty seemed hard, but it is worse 
than that with us now.” 

“Worse than that!” 

“ Ah, yes. lady! We have degrees in want, 
as you have in rank. Ours is destitution, sick¬ 
ness, hunger.” 

“Ah, I cannot remember ever to have been 


very hungry,” said Ruth. 

“ Then you don’t know what it is!” said the 
girl, looking at the beautiful questioner, as if as¬ 
tonished that any creature could live, and not 
feel the pangs of hunger. “ But being hungry 
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one’s self isn't bo bad. It's seeing others sicken 
and die of it that turns one into stone.” 

“ And havoyou suffered like that ?” 

“ Have I, did you ask, my lady? Yes, and 
soon shall again. Father and mother both have 
gone, just withering away to the bone before they 
went.” 

“Poor father. Poor mother! I wonder you 
lived after that. How did they become so po~**?” 

“They never were rich, only honest working 
people, that had a helping hand now and then 
from a brother in the country—one of the kindest 
men that ever lived; but he was killed more than 
& year ngo!” 

“ Killed!” 

“Yes. Shot down in the park, at Norston’s 
Rest, where he had been a gardener from a boy.” 

“ Girl! girl! What is your name?” 

Ruth spoke hoarsely, and below her breath. 
The gill, surprised by these signs of emotion, 
looked at her in amazement before she answered. 

“They called me Ellen Jessup, when we had 
neighbors ; but now I have no use for a name. 

“Jessup—Ellen Jessup! Come in—come in 
from the lmll, I tell you. Why should you be 
standing there, and I here?” 

“My lady!” 

“ Do not call me that. I am only a poor girl, 
lifted out of my station; but able to help you for 
all that.” 

The girl looked up in her amazement, and saw 
that tears were filling the eyes she had thought so 
beautiful. 

“ How kind you arc,” she said. 

“ Kind! No, hardly human, or you would 
never have come to this, Ellen Jessup. But there 
is a hereafter!” 

Ellen shook her head. The hereafter seemed 
very dark to her, and she answered drearily 
enough. 

“ When ono is so hungry, she only thinks of 
the time being!” 

“Hungry! Come in. 1 forgot that. Come 
in, my poor Ellen.” 

Putting out her hand, Ruth seized that of the 
girl, and drew her forward. 

“Come in! Come in. It must be a dreadful 
thing to be hungry, if it fills one's eyes with such 
wild gloom. Come this way ?” 

The drawing-room door was open, and Ruth 
passed through, expecting the girl to follow ; but 
after one glance into what seemed like heaven to 
her, the poor creature hung back, and when Ruth 
turned iu surprise, held up her hands, pleading. 

“No, no! Not there! I’m not fit.” 

“ But yon must. There is no one here. No¬ 
thing on earth to be afraid of. Come in.” 


The girl obeyed, entering the room almost on 
tip-toe, and casting wild, frightened glances 
around, as she stood by the door, not daring to 
sit down or move. All at once she burst into 
tears, and burying her face in the corner of her 
cheap shawl, sobbed out. 

“I—I’m not used to it, and—and it frightens 
mo!” 

Ruth rolled an easy chair toward her. audj 
forced her against its silken cushions with gentle 
violence. 

“ Sit there till I see what can be done!” 

With that she went into the kitchen, and after 
a little time came back, followed by a servant, 
bearing a well-filled tray. But when he saw the 
person he had been called upon to serve, the tray 
nearly dropped from his hands; and not all the 
thorough training he had received, could keep 
lack the scornful expression of surprise that dis¬ 
torted his face. 

“Set the tray down here,” said the young 
mistress, drawing a malachite table toward tho 
chair, in which the girl crouched, rather than 
sat. I will do the rest. You need not wait.” 

Ruth was so preoccupied by generous hospi¬ 
tality, that sho gave no heed to the sullen jar 
with which the man set down his tray, and did 
not even hear the muttered discontent which 
burst forth in a storm of sneers, as soon as ho 
reached tho basement. 

“ W r hat is it? What is hup now, Mr. Stokes ?” 
questioned a housemaid, whom that gentleman 
had sometimes condescended to notice. “If there 
j is hanything in the scent as I put on my lrnnd- 
kacher this morning that troubles you now, it’s 
the fault of my lady’s maid, who brought it for 
her own use, direct from my lady’s own toilet, 
and gave me a little just out of kindness. Still, 
if there’s banythiug hoflensivc to your hollefac- 
tories, I’ll say ‘no, thank you,’ the next time sho 
hoffers.” 

“Scent! Handkerchif! I should think so! As 
if a few drops of hextruct of violet, or heven musk, 
which is my abhorrancc, could so work a man 
hup. If you want to know what lias haggravated 
me—not that I think you care-” 

“ Oh, Mr. Stokes !” 

“Well, if there is a symperthising feeling be¬ 
tween us, which is my ope, just get a look into 
the drawing-room. The door is hopen. I hadn't 
t'io strength to shut it; and see the person I have 
been called upon to serve. It’s enough to make 
a man give warning at a minute’s notice.” 

Tho housemaid renchel out her hand, and 
drew her buxom figure to its full height. 

“ Mr. Stokes, if you gives warning, I do like¬ 
wise, feeling the hinsult tjpgu more than ns if it 
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was done to my own self, being so situated. In 
fact, why should we look out for other places, 
seeing we have made up our minds.” 

Mr. Stokes wa9 rather taken aback, not having 
intended to resent the indignity offered to him, 
so far as to sacrifice his place; and feeling that 
the self-immolating housemaid had rather antici¬ 
pated possibilities, in supposing that he had made 
up his mind. 

“Regarding that,” he said, if a man of con¬ 
science does not hact without Christian considera- ; 
tion. The young mistress may have got into such 
abits in foreign countries, and will learn better 
in time. We must have patience with her. How 
is she to learn if those who know give her hup at 
the first step? It is a subject for consideration. 
When I have made hup my mind, you shall be 
the first to hear of it. I can say no more than 
that.” 

“ Which I am willing to abide your time, Mr. 
Stokes, and always was, from the first we met.” 
answered the housemaid, smoothing down her 
apron for the twentieth time, and disappearing 
into one of the underground rooms. 

While this dialogue had been going on down 
stairs, Ruth was busy'helping her guest to such 
dainty food as she had never perhaps tasted in 
her life. At first, the girl seemed bewildered by 
the beauty of the china, the splendor of silver 
and glass, that accompanied the meal. It was 
with a sort of timid force that she put the first 
morsel into her mouth; but one taste of food was 
enough to arouse the fierce hunger that was prey¬ 
ing upon her like a fiend. The silver fork no 
longer trembled in her hand, but was used with 
the swift ferocity of a person who had not tasted 
food for days. Pat<5, delicate birds, bread and 
fruit, disappeared with a rapidity that brought 
fresh tears into Ruth s eyes. The sight of that 
keen appetite satisfying itself, aroused a spirit of 
sympathy in herself. A delicious longing took 
possession of her. She drew a plate toward her 
and began to eat. 

“ No wonder you like this pat6, Ellen, it is so 
nice. A glass of wine, now. You have lasted 
no wine, and this is something quite rare, I be¬ 
lieve.” 

Ruth lifted the claret pitcher, and seemed to be 
filling a Venetian glass with liquid rubies as she 
spoke. Ellen took the glass and eyed it, curi¬ 
ously, before she drank. 

“ How bright, how beautiful it is,” she said, 
casting a timid glance at her hostess. “Oh, 
lady, if this were my heart’s blood I would pour 
it out for you ; for you are an angel, and I do 
think this is Heaven !” 

The girl set down her glass, without tasting 


the wine, let her head fall forward, and burst 
into a passion of grateful tears. When she lifted 
her head all the haggard pain had gone out of 
her face, and in its place came gleams of strange, 
wild beauty, that made her poor garments seem 
more poverty-stricken than they had been at 
first. 

“ Ah! now,” said Ruth, and her voice was full of 
tenderness. “Now I see my father’s look in 
your face.” 

The girl lifted her tear-laden eyes, and tried 
to shake the mists from them; for her astonish¬ 
ment was supreme. 

“ Your father, lady? 

“ Did I not tell you? It seemed to me as if I 
did. But this surprise confuses one. The man 
you spoke of—the good, kind brother, who never 
would let your parents want, was my father, 
William Jessup. You recognize the name?” 

“Your father? Yours?” faltered the girl, 
losing the little color that food had given her. 
“ Yours ?” 

“ And, of course, you and I arc cousins. I 
thought you understood that.” 

“Cousins! And you own it? You speak of 
the shame, as if you did not feel it.” 

“ Shame ! Why do you talk in that way, El¬ 
len? If there is shame anywhere, it lies with 
me. Only I was young, and knew so little about 
my fat her’8 relations. Besides, there was some¬ 
thing so terrible about that time, I cannot bear 
to think of it.” 

“ And you are my cousin ? I cannot believe 
it. The thought shocks me. Now, that I am no 
longer hungry, and so unfeeling, it seems to me 
as if I had brought some great trouble to your 
door. I will go now, before worse comes of it.” 

“ Go where? I must come to you.” 

The girl sank back in the chair, quivering with 
a sudden spasm of pain. 

“Where? I cannot tell you. They were to 
; turn us out. Not finding me there, they may 
have mercy on him for another night.” 

“ Oh, him? Are you married ?” 

A dry laugh seemed to shake its way through 
the tears in Ellen's voice. 

“Married ?” she said, looking down upon her 
mean garments. “ No. Honest men do not seek 
; wives in garrets such as they are driving us from. 
The man I speak of is the son of my mother by 
a first husband ; but your uncle, if he wais your 
uncle, which I cannot realize, though you say it, 
was fond of him as if he had been his own son. 
But for his long illness we should not have been 
in this wretched plight. You see, I may have 
no home to-morrow.” 

“ There, there, do not turn so white. If God 
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bma led you here—and I think lie has—it is be¬ 
cause he means such suffering to end now. I 
have nothing that is not my husband's; but when 
he comes all your troubles will be over. The [ 
angels of Heaven are not more kind.” 

Kllen’s face was slow to kindle up under this 
generous promise. She was so used to priva¬ 
tion that hope took scant growth in her poor, 
worn heart. She was thinking of her brother, 
lying in that garret-room, Bick and alone. Only 
a short time back she had been afraid to go home 
with her poor, trembling bands empty, but now 
she longed to gather up the fragments of that 
costly meal and carry them to him. 

Ruth saw the expression of intense longing, 
and misunderstood it. Drawing her own plate 
forward, she began to eat again, saying, 

4 * We have been talking so long that, everything 
will be cold.” 

Ellen shook her head, and smiled, faintly. 
She understood the gentle ru9e. Still she cast 
longing eyes on the food, but had not the courage 
to speak. 

“ At least you will drink a little wine,” said 
Ruth, lifting a glass to her own lips. 

Ellen took up her glas9 and drained it, then 
spoke in desperate haste, 

14 He is sick. Tn two days I have had nothing 
to give him. May 1 take some of this ?” 

Before Ruth could speak, or really understand, 
the outer door opened, and two gentlemen came 
into the drawing-room. Ruth nrose from the 
table, crimson all over, face, neck and bosom, 
while her unhappy guest cowered back into her 
chair, white os death, and shivering with strange 
dread. 

Walton Hurst cast one glance from his wife to 
the girl, and, spite of himself, an angry color 
rose to his face; but in an instant it was gone, 
and, with his usual quiet grace, he introduced 
the Duke of St. Ormand to his wife. 

The gardener’s danghter was not a coward, 
though keenly sensitive. The girl, shrinking 
back in that easy-chair, poverty-stricken, scantily 
clothed, but with a certain neatness about her, 
was the nearest relative she had on earth. Her 
color came and went as she received the Duke, 
not with self-pos9ession, that was impossible, but 
with a certain shy, child-like grace, that surprised 
and charmed a man to whom the polish of high 
breeding was an every day affair. 

When this embarrassing little ceremony was 
over. Ruth, still blushing, but less timid than 
she had been, turned to her cousin. 

“Mr. Hurst, this is my cousin. Ellen Jessup, 
the only relative I have left. Ellen, it is my 
husband.” 


Hurst looked at his wife, and saw that under 
all her bravery she was trembling from head to 
fdot. He met her piteous glance with a frank 
smile, and held out his hand to the young wo¬ 
man, who stood up like a criminal, waiting for 
sentence. 

“ You are welcome,” he said, holding the icy 
hand he had taken with a gentle clasp. “It was 
kind to seek Ruth out so soon. She will always 
be glad to see you.” 

The Duke of St. Ormand, comprehending the 
nature of the scene in an instant, had retreated 
to the window, and was examintng the ferns 
there, as if they had been some new creation to 
him. But a side glance revealed the face of his 
young hostess, flushed with grateful pleasure, 
turned upon her husband, and the picture was 
so fresh and lovely, that he forgot his study of 
the ferns, and stood gazing upon her. 

Ellen Jessup could not answer the kind greet¬ 
ing given by Hurst, for her voice was so full of 
tears that she dared not make the attempt; but 
she gave him a grateful glance, and glided from 
the room. Ruth followed her. 

“Take this. Be sure and come to-morrow,” 
she whispered, hurriedly, searching in the pocket 
of her dress, and placing a portmonaie into the 
girl’s hand. 

Before Ellen could thank her, Ruth had gone 
back to the drawing-room, and Btood before her 
husband, and his guest, looking terribly guilty, 
but with a certain child-like defiance in her black 
eyes that both amused and charmed the young men. 

“Your cousin seems to be quite at home with 
you here,” said Hurst, glancing at the table, with 
a smile. 

“ No. I could hardly persuade her to come 
in. You would have felt so sorry for her. It 
was not like an intrusion. I insisted. It was, I 
am sure, from a premonition, that 1 should have 
noticed her from the first. You are looking at 
the table there; 1 know it was all wrong; but she 
was so hungry that 1 could not wait. One does 
not think about ceremonies when a human crea¬ 
ture is famishing. And, oh! Walton, she had my 
father’s eyes.” 

“If she, or any other person, has one drop of 
my wife’s bright blood in her veins, she shall be 
welcome,” said the young husband, taking the 
hand that Ruth in her earnestness had laid on 
his arm. “ But now, Ruth, you must welcome my 
friend, who is hungry also, though, I fancy, he 
can wait for a regular dinner ” 

“He is welcome,” said Ruth. “I am very 
much ashamed of all this confusion.” Here she 
gave a little sweep with her hands. “ But if his 

i grace will excuse it-” 
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“ His grace has nothing to excuse, but much 
to ask pardon for, in this intrusion. Hurst would 
have it that ceremony was unnecessary between 
us.” 

“And so it is,” answered Ruth, brightly. 

“ Only I wish you had not caught me in the 
midst of my naughty ways.” 

“If kindliness and a most noble courage are 
your naughty ways, I would not have lost one of 
them for the world,” answered the Duke, with a 
smile that warmed Ruth to the heart. “ Indeed, 
the little table yonder has taken great dignity in ray 
estimation. I almost long to dine there mysef.” 

Ruth laughed joyously. 

“ Indeed, I think you would like it. You can¬ 
not imagine how our little stolen meal was en¬ 
joyed. I never tasted anything so delicious in 
my life—never!” 

While she spoke, Ruth was busy gathering some 
tender young fern leaves, and white jesamine 
flowers from the window, which she deftly turned 
into tiny bouquets, holding her head on one side, 
and examining the effect of each spray, like a 
coquettish bird when some dainty morsel is in 
reach. One of these she placed in her husband’s 
button-hole, looking up in his eyes for a sign of 
approval. Then slio cast a glance at the Duke, 
and back again, hesitated a moment, and went 
toward him. 

“ Would you like ? Would you permit me ?” 

“Will I?” answered the Duke, bending a little 
that she might arrange the flowers. That mo¬ 
ment a servant glided into the room. St. Or- 
mand offered Ruth his arm, and these three 
went in to dinner, pleasantly, as if they had been 
acquainted fifty years. 

CHAPTER V. 

Ellen Jessup went into the street. The strange 
bewilderment of a dream was around her. She 
could not realize her own good fortune, or believe 
the house was real that she had just left. Want 
of food had more than once brought on the same 
kind of delirium that she felt now. This was not 
the first time that a mockery of abundant food 
and a vision of beautiful objects had cheated her 
senses, when she was starving. But this seemed 
so real! Sho had never before remembered 
words w ith such distinctness ; never seen a form 
that kept life nnd beauty so long. But this made 
the delusion all the more cruel. It would verge 
into insanity at last, and then some one would j 
send her to the mad-house; and what would be- j 
come of the man who lay sick in the garret- 
room, which she must not approach till after 
night-fall, nor then, without money. j 


Without money! What wa3 that in her hand ? 
Something strangely bright; a book of gold with 
traceries of delicate lace-work, clasped with jew¬ 
els. That was the greatest delusion of All. Never* 
in her wildest dreams, had she seen anything so 
beautiful. Felt it, too; for it had been so tightly 
in the clasp of her fingers that the edges had 
left a crimson mark there. What was the thing ? 

Ellen turned her face to the wall she was pass¬ 
ing with the ply cunning of her imagined in¬ 
sanity, and, looking over her shoulder now and 
then, to make sure that she was not observed, 
examined the mysterious thing. It seemed heavy, 
but she could not tell why. What did those 
jewels clasp in ? Her fingers wandered over 
them, pressed them, but had not touched the 
Becret spring. It was a glittering toy, aggravat¬ 
ing her as such things hod done, over and over 
again, in her exhausting dreams. She was tempts 
ed to dash it to the ground, and flee from such 
mockeries to the reality of suffering. That she 
could bear, but not the tantalizing shadows that 
kept her forever flinging out her arms to clasp 
handsful of cold mist. 

Ellen walked on. She would test herself be¬ 
fore flinging this glittering object away. This 
should be a neighborhood well known to her. 
Many a time she had passed that tea-shop, and 
at the green grocers on the corner sho had spent 
a few pennies on one occasion Sho would go in 
there and inquire her way, having no other ex¬ 
cuse. If the same man was at the counter, 
there must be reality in that. 

The girl went into the shop, and there, at the 
counter, stood the man she remembered: a thin, 
little person, who was weighing out a trifle of 
ginger to a woman who stood waiting. Ellen did 
not stop to ask or answer questions, but turned 
sharply, and went out. The things of life were 
taking stability in her mind. She had looked on 
such articles of food as (he shop contained, and 
had no desire for it. The faintness of exhaus¬ 
tion had left her, and in its place she fcH an ex¬ 
hilaration which might be coming insanity; but if 
bo, madness and great j oy must come close toget her. 

The portmonaie was still in her hand, a real 
thing. She began to comprehend that; for ob¬ 
jects had shaped themselves in her mind as no 
dream or vision ever did. There was a glow of 
strength in her whole person—a taste of wine in 
her mouth. No, no, that meal in the beautiful 
room; that bright, lovely woman, had been no 
part of a delusion. She had been cheered and 
fed. Kind smiles had been lavished on her. In 
that house she had been called cousin. What a 
strange thing it was. No wonder her brain re¬ 


fused to believe it. 
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One thing was certain, the glittering object in 
her hand had been given by the beautiful woman 
who had called her in from the street. She 
would find some secret corner, and examine it 
again. 

An alley was near, leading to some back build¬ 
ings, bat little populated in the day time. Ellen 
turned in there, and, with her back to the street, 
re-examined her treasure. With eager faith she 
tried the clasp again and again. There was a 
rattle of something within* which drove her wild 
with impatience. At last she tore at the clasp, 
broke the spring, and two or three coins rolled 
down to the stones at her feet. 

44 Gold ! Gold !” she cried, snatching them up. 
4 \Every one a sovereign. Onp, two, five, and more 
—more in the book. Oh, my God! My God! 
Can this be mine ?’’ 

Her sobs broke ont strangely in that dull, soli¬ 
tary place. She trembled all over, and sat down 
on a projecting stone, which shot out from the 
wall, holding the treasure to her bosom with both 
hands, os if she feared that it might fade away 
if her clasp relaxed a moment. 

44 Oh, Heavens ! What shall I do with it all? 
So much! So much ! It frightens me. The rent. 
Gh, that is nothing. Instead of a corner in the 
loft, hidden from the rest by that miserable old 
blanket, he shall have a room. Yes, a room, all 
to himself. Wine, too, such os I have just drank, 
if it can be had. Fruit and birds. Oh, I taste 
them yet. How I longed to bring what was left 
away ! I should have mustered courage to ask 
her, if those gentlemen had not come in. But 
what of that? Here is gold, and that buys every- j 
thing. I can go home, now. I'm not in the least | 
afraid.” 

There is something pathetic in the joy that 
heightens a face, which is but little used to any¬ 
thing but misery. The whole being seems start¬ 
led with it, aroused to a new consciousness which 
it accepts wildly. Ellen Jessup was transfigured 
when she came out from that alleyway. She 
walked erect, her eyes shone, her lips were parted 
in a smile. She trod the pavement swiftly, stop¬ 
ping here and there on her way home, first to ex¬ 
change a sovereign, then to spend it—oh, with 
such delightful prodigality! Never was there so 
much business done in the same space of time. 
The girl went home laden beyond her strength. 
A small boy, to whom she gave sixpence with the 
feeling of a queen bestowing jeweled orders on 
her adherents, carried a basket for her. 

The passage-way was dark as she entered it. 
The stairs creaked and shook under her feet. On 
one side the banisters were torn away, and an 
uncertain footstep might have sent her down 


headlong. But she did not heed that. IIow often 
she had crept up those same stnirs, with such 
breathless weariness, that the ctazy timbers gave 
no warning for the cruel woman who kept tfce 
place to come out and assail her with duns and 
threats. Now she could defy all these things. 
The boards might creak, and the timbers sway, 
till the whole house was disturbed. The burden 
she carried up was heavy, but it gave her inde¬ 
pendence. For once, she could pass that door 
without trembling, though she did give a start 
when it opened, and a fierce red face looked out. 

44 What’s up? Who goes there? You, Nell 
Jessup, sneaking by as usual. But I’m on the 
lay for you. Just halt before you go another 
Btep. Didn’t I tell you not to dare come back?” 

| “ When I have carried up my basket and 

things, I will talk with you, Mrs. Carter.” an¬ 
swered Ellen. 44 They’re heavy, and I can’t wait 
just yet.” 

“ When you have carried up your basket and 
things! Hoity-toity! Wliat does that mean? A 
pretty basket you have ! Why, a paper of her¬ 
rings would be extra luggage for such as you. 
Stop just there, while I bring a light!” 

Ellen sat down her basket, and waited, with 
a laugh of triumph in her eyes. She felt glori¬ 
ously independent just then, and not unwilling to 
rest a little. 

Directly the virago who had hailed her came 
through the door, holding a beer-bottle in her 
soiled and slinking hand, from which a tallow 
dip flamed and sputtered out a full light. She 
turned this full light upon the basket at Ellen's 
feet, and then upon the girl’s face. 

“Humph! So you've come to it at last. Always 
said you would, when the hunger got a good grip 
; at ye, which it had this morning, if ever I saw it 
| in a girl’s face. But where ye got all that swag 
in one day is beyond me. Without coming for a 
lesson, too. But there’s no counting for some peo¬ 
ple’s luck!” 

“ Let me pass now,” said Ellen, trembling with 
disgust, as she had often done from fear. “ My 
brother will want me.” 

“ Yer brother! There it is now! If I’d known 
you meant to go into the business, that would a 
been some security, and I mightn’t have been so 
hard on the young fellow.” 

44 What have you done ? What have you dared 
1 to do?” exclaimed Ellen, turning fiercely upon 
the woman. “ He was very ill when I went away. 

If you have made him worse- But you dare 

not put a man out in his state. Even you would 

i never have the heart.” 

The woman lifted the candle, which made a 
spiteftil, hissing fioise, as if were angry, above 
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her head, and searched the girl's face with a pair 
of dull, wicked eyes. 

“So luck ha§ made ns hot-tempered. That; 
means money as well as swag and 1 like it. No, 

1 haven’t turned the young fellow out; but his ; 
bed was wanted, and I took it.” 

“ From under him?” questioned Ellen, hoarsely. 

“ And he so ill I” 

“ Well, what of it ? I left him a beautiful bun¬ 
dle of rags for his pillow, and the floor is even, 
not a loose nail in it.” 

Ellen sat down upon the stairs, for this news 
bad made her tremble violently. Resentment or 
reason she well knew would have no influence on 
that miserable woman, so she wasted no unavail¬ 
ing words upon her, but took some silver from 
her pocket, which clinked in her hand, and ; 
brought a still more evil gleam into the old wo¬ 
man’s eyes. 

“ Mrs. Carter!” 

“ Well, dear,” answered the wretch, creeping 
up the stairs, and sitting down just below Ellen, 
where her eyes could gloat over the money in her 
hand. “ What have you got to say to the old 
woman, who has been a mother to you, and will 
be—trust her for that. There, now, don’t fold ; 
them fingers over the shiners; they do my eyes 
a world of good.” 

“ I want a room for my brother—a nice, com¬ 
fortable room, if there is one in this house.” 

“Yes, dear, a nice airy room, with light from 
the back yard, and a pleasant brick wall outside, 
where he can see the cats walking at night. 
When will you have it, dear?” 

“To-night. This very hour I If you fear to 
trust me, I have money to pay in advance.” 

“Of course! Of course, dear! No one was 
ever more prompt when money was to be had for 
work. Not that I care, only the sight of it is sure 
to give me a longing. So, if you don’t mind, 
we'll take it now. You shall have the room cheap \ 
—dirt cheap.” 

There was some shrewd bickering about the 
price, after this; for experience had made that 
poor girl cautious, and she understood that the 
old woman made her terms double the rent she ; 
had a right to ask; but at- last- the bargain was 
completed, and Mrs. Carter promised to have the 
room ready immediately, and took Ellen’s direc¬ 
tions with wonderful meekness, afler they had 
visited the apartment together. 

After this Ellen crept up two more flights of 
dark stairs, and, at last, entered an open garret, 
where half a dozen persons sat. some smoking, 
and others asleep on the broken chairs or benches 
they happened to occupy. At the end of this 
room, a small apartment had, at some time, been 


partitioned off with rough boards; but was now 
in a most dilapidated state; for the timber bad 
shrunk, leaving great cracks between the boards, 
and the door was entirely gone. In its place 
hung a soiled and ragged blanket, which the girl 
lifted tenderly, os if its folds dropping together 
would make a noise. 

“ Fletcher! Fletcher! Are you here 1’* 

A faint voice answered her. 

“Oh, Ellen, have you come? I have been 
waiting so long.” 

“ But I am here now, Fletcher. Wait a mo¬ 
ment, and I will bring a light.” 

“ Oh, Ellen, the last inch has burned out!” 

“Never mind. We can make out by the can¬ 
dle yonder,” said the girl, pushing the blanket 
quite away from the opening, and placing herself 
on the floor by the sick man, whose face she 
could but dimly Bee, though his eyes seemed to 
light up the darkness. 

“ Have you done anything, Ellen?” 

“ Yes, here is a biscuit, and just a little wine 
in a vial; only a little; but you will find it very 
good. There, place the vial to your lips and 
drink.” 

A white hand was thrust out into the dim light, 
and snatched at the little flask almost savagely. 
Then came a soft gurgle of liquid, eagerly swal¬ 
lowed, and a deep, deep sigh. 

“ It will do you good,” said Ellen, raising the 
man’s head to her shoulder. 

“It has done me good,” sighed the invalid. 

“ Now, Ellen, for the biscuit! 1 did not expect 
so much. When that woman took away my bed, 
she threatened to drive you out to the street, if 
you attempted to enter the house again; and I 
thought she would do it.” 

“ But you see that I am here,” said the girl, 
cheerfully: then added, % 

“ Why, the old woman was good as gold. She 
means to give you a better bed.” 

“Ah, Ellen, I don’t believe that. She was 
fierce as a tiger, this afternoon, and, I really be¬ 
lieve, would have turned me into the street, but 
for some of her customers outside, that she fears 
a little. They interfered, and drove her back, 
with a tumult of curses that nearly set me 
wild.” 


“ They were kind. I will thank them, by-and- 
by. Now tell me, Fletcher, has the fever gone 
off?” 

“ It comes and goes, Ellen, leaving me weaker 
and weaker. How much more bravely you have 
borne up.” 

“ Because you did not let me know how very 
poor we were, and broke yourself down in try¬ 
ing to spare me, when I knew all your strength 
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was exhausted. But wait awhile. We seemed \ 
to be entirely shut out from the world; but the ; 
good God never closes one door when he is not; 
willing to open another.” 

-One would think, from the sweet ring of ; 
your voice, Ellen, that He had opened one for us; 
but it is only that hideous woman, coming with j. 
a ghastly light, and the tallow dripping from it; 
down her hand. Don't let her come in.” 

“ I think she’means to be kind, Fletcher; and ; 
we had better accept the good that is in her.” 

44 I 9 the young gentleman ready to be moved, 
now?” inquired Mrs. Carter, thrusting her re¬ 
pulsive face through the opening. 

44 Yes, Mrs. Carter, quite ready, if some one, a 
little stronger than we are, would give us help,” 
answered Ellen. Then she bent her face close 
to that of the sick man, and whispered, 

44 Has the wine given you a little strength, 
Fletcher? Could you manage to get down a 
couple of flights? The upper one is very short, 
you know.” 

The sick man’s eyes flamed out so brightly, 
that their eager glitter was seen through the 
dense darkness. 

“ Of course he can,” said Mrs. Carter, briskly. 

44 Come here, some of you, if you can leave your 
pipes long enough.” 

A figure, resting on a broken bench, unable to 
procure the means of comfort enjoyed to his ; 
fellows, rose indolently, and came forward. 

“The young gentleman is most used to me. ; 
If there’s help wanted, I’m here.” 

Fletcher had struggled up from the floor, al¬ 
most bearing Ellen down by his weight, as she 
supported him; but he refused the help Mrs. 
Carter offered with faint repulsion. When he 
came staggering out into the light, pallid with ill¬ 
ness, hollow-eyed, and shadowy, an exclamation 
broke from the group of smokers, and some of 
them came forward ; but the young man who had 
first offered help, ordered them back, saying, 

44 He only wants me. I am enough for him. 
Just lean on my shoulder now. Heavier—heavier. 
There is some strength left in me yet, if both grub 
and tobaccy have been cut short, Come, now, 
we’re ready for a march.” 

Fletcher Welch put forth what little strength 
he had manfully; but he was compelled to hold 
on to Swark, while that eccentric person folded 
the soiled dressing-gown around his slender 
form; and it was very slowly that the two de¬ 
scended the narrow stairs, lighted downward by 
Mrs. Carter, and her ghastly beer-bottle, which 
was now almost choked up with melted tallow. 

Thus, down two flights, which shook under 
them, the little group went. Ellen followed be¬ 


hind, in breathless fear that something would 
happen, until Mrs. Carter flung open a door and 
ushered them into a room lighted with one can¬ 
dle set in a twin bottle with that in her hand. 
This shed a dreary glow on a table set out with 
an ostentatious display of unmatched cups and 
saucers, cracked plates, and steel forks, but out 
of shape, from which the rust had been partially 
removed by recent scouring. Two old chairs, a 
stool, and a miserable bed in one corner com¬ 
posed the furniture of the room A few of the 
most voluminous cobwebs had been swept from 
the window, and those left afloat on the ceiling 
formed a miserable drapery to the .green walls. 
Still, barren and repulsive as everything would 
have been to more prosperous people, this room 
seemed like Paradise to the sick man, for a sa¬ 
vory smell of a broiled chicken, which lay on one 
of the cracked plates, met him at the door, and 
a little cloud of fragant steam was rising from 
the broken nozzle of a black teapot, which stood 
on one end of the table. 

“Oh!” 

The sick man could only utter this one pa¬ 
thetic expression of surprise. Then he staggered 
toward the table, dropped on a chair, and began 
to cry like a child. 

The young man Swark stood a moment at the 
door, looking with wolfish eagerness at the table. 
But he conquered the keen animal instinct that 
had seized upon him, and was creeping away, 
when Ellen followed him into the dark hall. 

“ Come,” she said, with glad tears in her eyes, 
“ there is enough for all. You have been kind— 
you have taken care of him. Now that we have 
a little, come and share it with us.” 

The long, thin face of the lad, for he was little 
more, began to work with marvelous contortions. 
The table was in full sight; so was the bowed 
head of the invalid, whose arms were folded upon 
it, as he sobbed out the passion of gratitude that 
was shaking his weak frame from head to foot. 

“No,” he said, with heroic self-control. “I— 
I’m not hungry—not in the least. What made 
you think I was?” 

“Oh, Swark, how can you?*’ 

“ That is,” answered Swark, turning his head 
resolutely away. “ Not so very hungry.” 

44 But Fletcher will not enjoy his meal alone, 
Swark?” 

44 There is you and the old bat. She’ll clear 
things away for you. Never was a creature so 
fond of crumbs. 

“ But I’m not hungry.” 

44 No more than J am,” answered the lad, shak¬ 
ing his head. 44 Not a bit more. Oh, I know all 
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“ No. You cannot imagine what a famous meal 
I had only a little while ago, wine!’’ 

Wine! I general have an idea that you 
speak the truth; but wine! Oh, no! I’m not 
going to believe that!” 

“Wine, I say!” repeated Eilen, triumphantly. 

Wine, that tasted like the fresh juice of grapes.” 

“ I never tasted that,” said Swark. 

44 Birds!” 

‘‘Chickens, you mean?” 

44 No, birds. Such tiny bits of things!” 

“Nothing in them. Could chew one up at a 
mouthful, bones and all. You don’t call that a meal. 
Found a whole one once, flung out by the cook.” 

“No. But wo had plenty of other things— 
little oyster pies. Jelly-” 

44 Stop there! I can’t stand it. What do you 
want to tantalize a poor fellow so for? Oysters ! 
Just let me go. I—I despise oysters. The very 
thought of ’em makes my mouth water with spite 
agin 'em.” 

“ But you like broiled chicken ?” 

44 Don’t remember ever eating briled chicken; 
anyway, first-hand and hot.” 

44 But Fletcher is fond of them, and he may be 
tempted to eat too much, if some one is not by to 
remind him how dangerous it is.” 

44 Ah, I didn’t think of that ” 

I!ere Swark gave a swift glance at the table, 
while Ellen drew him a step nearer the open door. 

“Of course, you didn’t think of it, or you 
would not' have been so unkind. It will be death 
if he cats too much after—after been Bick so long .’ 1 

“Dear me, and I was sneaking away. Of 
course, Miss Ellen, if you think ho needs me?” 

“ We both need you. Come, the supper is get¬ 
ting cold.” 

Swark allowed himself to be drawn into the 


room again, and seated at the table* Fletcher 
Welch was conquering the pleasant shock that 
had seized upon him, and the craving of hunger 
shone with pathetic force through the tears that 
yet filled his eyes. 

44 Shall I help you?” said Swark, thrusting the 
sharp prongs of a fork into the chicken, and tear¬ 
ing it apart with the aid of a dull knife. 44 A 
prime article; wholesome, if one does not take 
too much ; but pison if. you do. Isn’t that the 
time o’ day, Miss Ellen? Have I caught your 
idee, or is such sentiments intrusieous?” 

44 Just you cut up that chick, and set things a 
goin’. People as has appetites don’t feel fed on 
words. Never mind a chair for me. I’ll walk 
about and tend, just pacifying myself with a 
drum-stick, cut high up in thejint.” 

Mrs. Carter seized the desired drum-stick with 
one dirty hand, bending upward, while Swark 
hacked the joint in two. Then she stood apnrt, 
and tore at it with her teeth, while the two fam¬ 
ished men gave way to the craving within them, 
and Ellen sat by, with tears in her eyes, but smil¬ 
ing, as she poured tea from the maimed tea-pot, 
and, to the wonder of Swark, dropped lumps of 
snow-white sugar into his cup; an extravagance 
that fairly took away his breath. 

“To-morrow,” said Ellen, gently removing 
the dishes, when she began to fear that danger 
might follow. 44 To-morrow we will finish this 
meal, and call it breakfast. Yes, I think—I 
am almost sure it shall be a breakfast. Will you 
come, Swark ? I must go out, and can trust no 
one so well as you.” 

“ Come,” said Swark, brushing some crumbs 
from the table, and tossing them into his mouth. 

44 In course I will.” 

(TO BB CONTINUED.) 


DREAMING. 

BT JIXKI1 CASTS!. 


I've drawn mj curtains close about, 

And stirred the blazing flro, 

Which now a genial warmth throws out, 
'While dancing flames leap higher; 
Without, tho night is cold and drear, 

The feathery flakes tail fast; 

The sighing of the wind I hear, 

Bo mo on the wintry blast 


I do not dream of marble halls. 

Of rank, nor fame, nor gold; 

Of pictures hung on frescoed walla, 
Nor gems of price untold; 

I only dream of home, sweet home. 
Where calm content shall reign, 
Where cold distrust must never come, 
To fill the heart with pain. 


Within, where all is warm and bright, 

I sit and dream of thee; 

And wonder if your thoughts, to-night, 
As fondly turn to me. 

What fairy visions, sweet and fitlr, 

Unto my sight unfold 1 
What charming castlee in the air, 
Delighted, I behold I 


Where Love, the household god, shall 
Within two hearts enshrined; 

His gentle sceptre all shall see. 

With immortelles entwined; 

For where he rules ail jealous doubt, 
And fear shall flee away, 

For perfect love doth cast fear out, 
And keep all doubt at bay. 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


BT EMIL 

We give, first, this month, a walking-costume 
of brown woolen serge, trimmed with velvet, either 
brown or black. The under-skirt i9 made to 
touch all round, a trifle longer at the back, with 
buttons and loops at the waist, for raising the 
skirt in wet weather. This skirt is ornamented 
with one deep plaited flounce, nine inches deep, 
and the plaits are laid in half inches; this i» 
headed by a puff of the material, cut on the 
bias. We give the front and back view, so the 
looping of the tunic can easily be managed from 
the illustration. As may be seen, it has not much 
fullness. The basque has a postillion at the 
hack trimmed with velvet, and there is a vest of 
velvet, over which the fronts are buttoned, double- 
breasted. Collar, cuff, and revers, are all of 
velvet. It is not necessary to make the whole 
vest of velvet, only the part which is seen. 
Three-quarters of a yard of velvet, and sixteen 
yards of serge will be required. The latter can 



be bought at any price from fifty cents up. For 
the cheap material we would suggest the vest 


Von. LXVII.—10 


II. MAT. 

and trimming of the same material, only a darker 
shade. Pieces of black velvet, which have been 
in use, oan be dyed, or steamed, to look equal 
to new. 



Next is another walking-costume v simple, yet 
elegant: it is composed of a perfectly plain black 
silk, or cashmere, under-skirt; over this is a grqy 
cashmere, or cloth, Polonaise. It may be made 
of eamer8-hair cloth, or the imitation, whieh is 
very warm and nice for winter use. The trim¬ 
ming for the Polonaise consists simply of but¬ 
tons of black velvet, steel, or smoke pearl; and 
the facings for the fronts, which should be of black 
silk, although black cashmere or cloth would 
look very well. As may be seen, the Polonaise 
is double-breasted, buttoning just a little below 
the waist, from which point the fronts are turned 
back and fastened with a button. If economy 
is desired, buy moulds and cover for the buttons. 
Three and a half dosen buttons will be required. 
Three and a half yards of double-width material 
will make this garment. Imitation camel* 
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cloth can be bought for one dollar fifty-cents per { 
yard ; a light cloth for the same price : merinoes 
and cashmeres from one dollar to one dollar and 
ieventy-five cents. The hat is a soft-crown, made 
of the material of the dress. The brim and trim- 
miners of velvet, ornamented with a wing of varie¬ 
gated colors. 



Opposite is an out-door costume, made of marine 

blue merino. The skirt is plain, and trimmed 

with nine bands of black, cut on the bias, and 
stitched down on both sides. These bands may 
be either of velvet ribbon, two inches wide, or of 
silk, or cashmere, just as the taste or means may 
aecide. The tunic is entirely without trimming 
of any sort, looped quite high at the side, and 
twice in the middle of the back. The basque is 
the same length, back and front, with small 
revers ornamenting it, made of the same material 
as the bands upon the skirt, as are also the cuffs; 
for the sleeves and the collar, clear muslin ruffles 
are worn at the neck and sleeves. The hat is of 
marine-blue felt, trimmed with a blue and green 
silk handkerchief, simply folded round the crown 


and knotted at the back, the only ornament a 
dark-blue wing. Twelve yards of marine-blue 



merino, three yards of black, for trimming, or 
three pieces of velvet ribbon, will be required. 


On the next page is a sailor-costume, for a hoy of 
eight or nine years. It is made of navy-blue 
; cloth or-flannel, with striped bluc-nnd-white flan¬ 
nel shirt. Striped stockings to match. Knicker¬ 
bocker pants, fulled into the knee with elastics. 

The jacket is simply bound with black worsted 
braid, and the buttons are black lustring. The 
shirt has a rolling collar, under which is tied a 
black ribbon. Two yards of cloth, or four yards 
of flannel, will be required for this suit. 1 

Then follows a very pretty suit fora little girl, I 
made of brown or gray woolen serge. The skirt 
has a kilted plaiting, headed by a narrow bias 
band, stitched down, Two other similar bands 
are continued, at. equal distances, on the front 
breadth. The Polonaise has a vest in front, and 
the revers form the collar at the baek, and the 
trimming for the front of the Polonaise. These 
revers are ornamented by buttons, also the cuffs. 
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The skirt of the Polonaise is without trimming, 


looped at the sides and back with buttons. Ten 



yards of serge, and three dozen buttons are 
required. 


We add the latest design for an apron-tunic, 
showing how it is cut and made, where the plaits 
are put, and how the buttons and strings are 
adjusted. 





















A WINTER COSTUME 


BY EMILY Zl. MAT. 



We givo, here, a very pretty, yet inexpensive 
costume, to be made of any of the warm, yet 
cheap cloths, so much in fashion now. Costumes 
of this kind are, this season, trimmed with seve¬ 
ral rows of machine stitching, and are made as 
plainly as possible. The skirt is narrow and 
round. The engraving, above, illustrates it as 
162 


too long if worn as a walking-costume. The 
tunio is buttoned down the front, and the jacket 
is close-fitting and double-breasted. The in-door 
bodice is in the habit, style, with short basques. 
We give, on the next page, a diagram of the 
tunic, which consists of two pieces—half of front 
and half of back. The tablier has five notches 
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the side seam; the lowest notch must be joined i and forms the drapery. Inner strings must be 
the one corresponding notch on the back of! sewn on the seams to tie the tunic close to the 
e tunic. The four remaining notches on the ‘ figure. The back of the tunic must be draped 


fablier must be formed into two plaits. The piece 
at the back that remains from tue first notch to 
these two plaits must be gathered into the tablier, 

according to the illustration, ns well as the figure 
of the wearer. This is really the prettiest cos¬ 
tume of the season. 
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AFGHAN, OR COUVRE PIED, IN TRICOT. 

BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



Materials: Scarlet and white six thread fleecy; ^ 
large bone tricot-hook. 

1st Row. * Put the wool over the hook, pass 
over one, one single in the next; put the wool 
over the hook, one single in the next, keeping 
all the stitches on the hook. Repeat from * coming 
bock; pull through four loops, * one chain ; pull 
through the chain and the next four loops on the 
hook. Repeat four *. 

2d Row: * Put the wool over the hook; work 
a single between the clusters of last row; put 
the wool over the hook, one single under the 
same. Repeat from * coming back, the same as 


for first row. The second row is then repeated 
until tho stripe is finished. 

When all the stripes are finished, sew together 
on the wrong side. Work between each stripe 
one double, * five chain, one treble in the first, 
pass over one, one double on the next. Repeat 
from *. Each Btripe is finished in the same 
way. 

For the border, three rows are worked the 
same as the edge of the stripe, in scarlet, work¬ 
ing the second and third rows into the five chain 
of each preceding row, and working at the cor¬ 
ners two patterns into one stich. 


NAME FOR MARKING. 










SCARF FOR NECK OR HEAD. 


BT Nil. JANE WEAVER. 


This scarf is crocheted in the Lady Betty wool, 



wool in two shades—white and pale-blue, or pink. 
Vou commence with the white wool, and make a 
chain 39 inches in length ; on this you work the 
first row with white wool. 1st row. 1 treble 
on the first chain, * miss 1 Ch. 1 treble on the 
icxt; repeat from *. 2nd row. With pink wool, 
1 DC. on the first stitch, * 9 Ch.; miss the next 4 
treble in the last row, a DC. on the next chain 
stitch; repeat from *. At the end of the row 
turn and work the 3rd row. 9 Ch., * 1 DC on 
the 5th of the next 9 Ch. of the last row, 9 Ch ; 
repeat from *, and fasten off at the end of the row. 
4th row. With white wool. 1 DC. on the 5th of 
the first 9 Ch., * 7 Ch., 1 DC. on the 5th of the 
next 9 Ch.; repeat from * at the end of the row. 
5th row. 1 treble on the first Ch., of the last 
turn row, * 1 Ch.. miss the next Ch., 1 treble on 
the following; repeat from *, turn at the end of 
the row. 6th row. 1 treble on the last treble, 
* 1 Ch., 1 treble on the next treble of last row : 
repeat from *; and then repeat from the 2nd row 
until you have the work 5 pink stripes in width, 
and 6 white; then fasten off and work a fringe 
for the end. These are excessively pretty made 
; on the large Maltese pins made for the crochet 
; netting. 


WORK POCKET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



This little pocket is made of ribbon, embroi¬ 
dered with coral stitch, and sewn to rows of hair¬ 
pin work, made with a purse silk. The outer 
edge is finished by rows of crochet, consisting 


of five or seven chain-stitches and one double. 
The size of the pocket is made according to taste. 
It is neatly trimmed with silk, and the edges 
finished with guipure lace, or a quilling of ribbon. 
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CARD BASKET, WITH DETAILS FOR DRAPERY. 


BT MBS. JANB WIATKR. 



The foundation is of wire; the basket is lined 
with quilted satin, and little drapes of cloth, pink¬ 



ed at the edges and embroidered with silk, are 
placed round the outside. These drapes are 


shown in the full size. At the edge of one a 
narrow braid is sewn down; this is ornamented 



with beads, and crossed by a loose stitch of a color 
contrasting with the braid. 


EMBROIDERIES ON CAMBRIC. 
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JACKET IN TRICOT, KNITTING, AND CROCHET. 


BT UBS. JANE WEAVER. 


Suitable for a child from one to two years old. 
Materials: 5 ounces while, one ounce Bcarlet, 
two skeins of black Berlin wool, bone tricot-hook, 
one pair of bone pins, No. 8. 

Cut a paper pattern to fit the child, and work 



to it. Begin at the front of the jacket, and work 
in one piece. 

The stripes round the bottom of the jacket are 
made by working * the first two rows with white 
wool; in the following two rows work twelve 
stitches with scarlet; now two rows entirely in 
white. In the next two rows work sixteen 
stitches with scarlet. Repeat from the two first 
a bite rows. 


The scarlet wool can be carried from one stripe 
to the other at the back. The top of each stripe 
is ornamented with a little black star, worked 
with a Berlin needle. The jacket is sewn up 
over the Bhoulders. 

For the knitted border cast on five stitches. 

1st Row: Plain knitting. 

2nd Row ; Twist the wool twice over the first 
finger; put the needle under the wool, purl one; 
repeat. 

These two rows are worked alternately till you 
have sufficient to go round the jacket. Then sepa¬ 
rate pieces are required for the sleeves. 

At the top of tho neck, work in scarlet, just 
to show above the knitted border, * one double 
in the jacket, four chain, one double in the first 
of the four chain, pass over one row of tricot, 
and repeat from *. 

Tho trimming is also worked at the bottom of 
the sleeve. In sewing tho sleeves in, put the 
seam of the sleeve sufficiently forward to mako 
it set well. With scarlet wool, mako a chain on 
both sides sufficiently long to tie; finish at tho 
ends with a tassel. 

For the fringe at the bottom, crochet two rows. 

1st Row: Six chain, pass over one, one double 
in the next. 

In the next row, work the double into the 
centre of six chain, tie a knot of wool into each 
six chain. 


NAME FOR MARKING. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE 


EDITOKIAIi CniT-Cn AT 

The Fashions in “ Peterson.”— The fashions, in this 
magazine, as wo have often before said, come diroct from 
Paris, which, as all know, is the great centre of fashion, and 
the only plasj where really elogant styles are originated. 
Most of the fashions, given in other magazines, aro the de¬ 
signs of second, and third-rate, dross-makers in Philadelphia, 
or New York, who make a business of supplying illustra¬ 
tions, gratis, to periodicals, as a means of advertising their 
uncouth styles. Wo, on tho contrary, have our dcsigus 
selected from tho very latest Parisian costuuris, and engrave 
them at our own expense. In this way wo keep our readers, 
wo make bold to say, moro familiar with the general run of 
Parisian style*, thin any other perio llcil. Till* winter, as 
our readers see, there is no one dress that can be said to bo, 
par excellence, the fiilihn. This is best understood by study¬ 
ing the rep re* -atutivo toilets we give, or describe, all of 
which have c juio from tho best module* of Paris, Worth in¬ 
cluded. All stylo* seem to be worn simultaneously, accord¬ 
ing to circumstances—train, demi-train,and short skirt, and 
all fabrics are worn at once—plaid, striped, an l plain. All 
three aro adopted, provided that each conform* to tin dress 
required for the particular occasion: for example, plaids are 
worn in tho morning, but not in tho evening; stripes are 
mado into tunics, but not into skirts, and other endless dis¬ 
tinctions. 

Very few women, even In tho United States, whore tho 
taste is much bettor than in England or Germany, have tho 
same gift of h ippy selection that the Parisians so intuitively 
possess, ami great care should bo taken in tho midst of so 
much wealth of style to select the material to suit tho indi¬ 
vidual figure. Perpendicular stripes cause the figure to 
look more slender, and should, therefore, bo worn by stout 
ladies, but eschewed by thin ones. Over-skirts that are long 
in front and short at tho back, increase the figure. Bonnets 
should bo selected of large size for women who have marked 
features, and are inclined to embonpoint , tho smaller sizes 
proving more becoming te thin, fragile faces. It is by 
vigorously adhering to principles of taste, and by attention 
to theso minute details that tho Parisians beconio tho most 
successful dressers in tho world. We have always incul¬ 
cated these principles, in “ Peterson,” ns the only correct 
ones In matters of dress. Select, from tho varioty we give, 
what is moat becoming to you. Do not follow any one, if it 
is not becoming to you. Wo could give evon a greater 
variety, every month, if wo thought it desirable; but too 
much only confuses: our aim is to give enough, and no more. 

Onn New Premium Engraving, as will be soon by tho 
advertisement on tho cover, Mill be sent, not only os a pre¬ 
mium for getting up clubs, but to all subscribers for 1875, 
whether singly or in clubs, who may remit fifty cent* extra 
for it. This is a nominal price, representing only tho cost 
of the paper nml printing; and hence tho offer is confined 
strictly to subscribers to “ Peterson” for 1S75. 

If Those Getting Up Clubs prefer any of otir other largo¬ 
sized engravings to “ Washington’s First Interview With 
Uis Wife,” they hare only to say so, when they remit, and we 
will send the 0:10 they desire. See tho list in our advertise¬ 
ment. Or any subscriber for 1875, by sending fifty couts 
extra, can have any one. Or he, or she can have as many as 
may be wished, by sending fifty cents for each ono 
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Aa the Postage on magazines, has to be paid, iu future, 
at tho office of mailing, wo havo included it in our price.* to 
clubs fjr 1875, os will bo seen by referring to our Prospectus. 
These prices are tho same as for last year, with ten cents, 
(in tho larger clubs loss,) added for postage. As tho postage, 
heretofore, was twelve cents, “ Peterson” is now, in all case*, 
cheaper than over. This is a fact that should bo remem¬ 
bered. Persons getting up clubs should be particular,also, 
to explain to subscribers that part of the price is for post¬ 
age. Take that very popular club, for example, of five 
copies for $3.50, which is at tho rate of $1.70 for each sub¬ 
scriber. Last year, the corresponding club was fivo for 
$5.05, or $1.00 for each subscriber; but then every subscriber 
had to pay, at tho offico of delivery, twelve cent* postage; 
and this, added to tho $1.G0, made the real cost $1.72. So 
of other clubs. Moreover, there Mas always m<»ro or loo® 
trouble, and often dispute's, with post-masters, about tho 
postage: now all this is avoided. 

Tiie Pictorial Souvenir is the title of a now collection 
of engravings, tweaty-flvo in number, which wo offer, for 
1875, as a premium to persons getting up clubs, instml of 
tho “Washington’s First Interview With His Wife,” if 
Vtetj prefer it. “Tho Pictorial Souvenir” is a companion to 
“Tho Gems of Art,” which has been so popular. This is a 
rare chanco to obtain twenty-fivo first-class steel plates, like 
thoso published in “ Peterson.” Elstnvhore, a similar num¬ 
ber of plates, equally good, would cost fivo or six dollars. 
Meantime, wo will continue to send tho “ Gem*of Art,” if 
u-ished, as a premium. By getting up enough clubs, you 
can earn not only the premium engraving, and an extra copy 
of tho magazine, but also tho “Pictorial Souvenir,” and the 
“ Gems of Art.” 

Chapped IUnds. —A subscriber asks what is a good re¬ 
medy for chapped hands. Rub with camphor-bull, and 
sloep in kid gloves for a short time, taking care to cut a 
hole in each glove near tho thumb, and never wash in hot 
water. Tho following is a very aimplo receipt for camphor- 
ball; it can bo mado at homo for a very trilling co 9 t: Put 
half a cake of white wax and an equal quantity of lard into 
a gallipot, nnd melt it in tho oven, adding gradually a tea¬ 
spoonful of powdered camphor. Pour into egg-cup to shape 
the balls. To prevent chapped bunds, tho best way is lo rub 
tho hands ovor with a little honey and cold water beforo 
you dry them after washing them. 

The Celebrated Worth uses, for trimming purposos, 
a conaderable quantity of a peculiar varioty of gimp, some- 
what in tho Chinese style, with small silk tassels, and which 
produces the happiest effects. lie places at tho sides of 
skirts immense square pockets, made of this gimp, orna¬ 
menting them with small tassels; and tho gimp always 
matches tho dress in color. 

Poloxaises, notwithstanding reiterated assurances to the 
contrary, earlier in the season, aro us much worn ns over 
for out-door costumes. Tho front Is mado long, it fits the 
figure, but has no waistband. Tho back has a basque, is 
much drapod, and o roam on ted with large bows. 

Twentt Years.— Says a lady, who sends ns a club for 
1875:—“I can’t llvo without your magazine. I have been 
a subscriber for twenty yoars.” 
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Additioxs to ( LUB8 may be mnde at the price paid by 
the rest of the club. If enough additional subscribers are 
a«nt, to make up a second club, the person sending them 
will become entitled to a second premium, or premiums. 
Always notify us, however, when such a second club is com¬ 
pleted. These additions may be made, moreover, at dif¬ 
ferent times during the year, for back numbers to January 
can always be supplied. All such additions to clubs, wo 
may as well state here, must begin, like the rest of the club, 
with the January number. Go on, therefore, making ad¬ 
ditions to your clubs. By-and-by, almost before you kuow 
it, you will have filled a sccoud club. 

Pocxirr IIa\d i i;uchiefs are now mode with colored bor¬ 
ders ef cambric or woshiug silk, to match tho toilet, tho 
moM expensive ones having frills of white plaited muslin, 
embroidered in colors. 

The Popckakity of “ Petorson” seems greater thin over 
this year. Wo have already added thousands to our already 
largo circulate an, and other subscribers aro pouring in by 
thouainds daily. 

Tixted Papeo, for letters and notes, of ono uniform 
shade of smoke color, is tho last fashion, aud displays the 
baudwriting to perfection. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOO II8. 

German UnirersUie*. By Jamss Morgan ITarL 1 vol., 12 mo. 
New York: G. P. Putnams Sons. —This is partly a narrative 
of the author's personal experience »t various German Uni¬ 
versities, especially at Gottingen, and partly a discussion of 
the dUT-rcnces b -t\vo?n tho German, English, and Ame¬ 
rican sy»tcms of higher education. The fir.d part is so well 
done, as to sagg A the idea, that if Mr. Ilart had chosen 
to devot.* himself to fiction, he would have made ono of tho 
most racy and vivid of story-tellers. Wo aro carried into 
the very heart of German studont-life. We go with him 
to the lecture-room; we see a student's duel; we follow him 
to a Kaje-Concerte. We become as deeply interested almost 
as hinuelf in his preparation for his degree, and exult with 
his landlady in his success, till we long for a slice of tho 
grand cake she laid prepared for him ns a surprise. No 
other work tliat we have ever read gives so thorough and 
m> graphic a pteturo of University life in Germany. The 
latter part of tho volume is devoted to an examination of 
the different methods of instruction, at the higher schools of 
looming here and abroad, Mr. Hart awarding tho palm In 
almost every particular, to the former. Certainly, if the 
thorough scholarship, which this work unconsciously re¬ 
veals, is universally, or cren generally, the result of a Ger¬ 
man education, then our author is correct. 

Mischief * Thanksgiving, and Other Stories. By Susan Cool- 
idge. 1 rof., 10 mo. Boston: Roberts Brotiurs. —Thousands 
of little readers have been fascinated by “ WhatKaty Did,” 
on earlier work for children by this author. Miss Coolidgc 
has hardly an equal, certainly no superior, as a writer of 
stories for the young: sho is pathetic, or humorous, at will; 
■he knows just where to leave off; and she always instills 
lease ns of patience, courtesy and kindness. Tho present 
book is quite as good as its predecessors. Tho illustrations 
ore capital, especially those of “ Mischiefs Thanksgiving,” 
which ore as funny as funny can be. 

Little Songs. By Mrs. Eliza Lee FoUen. With New IUus- 
knlions by Miss L. B. Humphrey. 1 vol., 10 mo. Boston: 
Lest Shepard. —These “ Little Songs” first appeared in 1832, 
and have sinco passed through numerous editions. Tli^y 
ore an attempt, and rather a saccesrful one, to imitate the 
good-humored, musical nonsense of Mother Goooe. 


Personal Reminiscences. By Barham, Harness, and Hodder. 
Edited by R. H. Stoddard. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: Scribner, 
Armstrong A Co. —This is another instalment of tho “ Bric-ar 
Brac 8cries,” of which wo have spoken so favorably before. 
Tho present volume is not inferior to either of its prede¬ 
cessors. By some readers it will l>o liked better, for it is 
more strictly anecdotal. Barham and Harness, particularly, 
knew all tho wits and celebrities of London far nearly forty 
years, and the book sparkles, therefore, with wit and humor. 
Mr. Stoddard is earning for himself golden opinions by tbe 
taste, judgment, and industry displayed in this series. 

The Queen of the Kitchen. By Mary L. Tyson. 1 rol., 12 mo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. —Tlii \ enterprising 

firm liavo mado a specialty of Cook-Books, and have more, 
and better ones, on their list, than, perhaps, any half-dozen 
other publishers. Tho present volume is very aptly named, 
for it contains a great number of exceptionally good receipts, 
most of them from Mary land kitchens ; and as no other sec¬ 
tion of tho Uuited States excels Maryland in this particular, 
tho book may fairly bo called “The Queen of tho Kitchen.” 
It is very noatly printed, and substantially bound. 

Rhymes and Jingles. By Mary Mapes Dodj't, author of 

Hans Brinker," etc. 1 roZ., small 4 to. New York: Scribner, 
Armstrong A Co. —This is altogether the most elegant volume 
of its kind which has appeured this season. It is a book for 
children, and whether we consider tho rhymes themselves, 
or tho very superior illustrations, or the tu-tennd excellence 
displayed in paper, type, and binding, wo hazard nothiug 
i:i saying that it will buvo no successful rival in competing 
for the suffrages of the littlo folk. In every way it is 
charming. 

More Bed-Time Stories. By Louisa Chandler Movlion. 1 to.L, 
12 mo. Boston: Roberts Brothers. —Nothing can bo more 
charming, in tlu ir way, than these stories fjr tho young. 
Tho first one, “ Against 'Wind and Tide,” is u fair specimen 
of tho rest, and is a povverfd sermon, so to speak, in the 
pu iso of a pathetic story. All the other bttle tales aro os 
delicately and delightfully told. The volume is illustrated 
by Addie Ledyard. 

For Better or Worse.—By Jennie Cunningham Coaly. 1 roL, 
12 mo. Boston: Lee A Shepard. —One of those half contro¬ 
versial fictions with which American literatuie has been 
surfeited lately. Such books aro simply absurd, for any¬ 
thing can bo proved, if one la allowed to make the facts. 

Brave and Bold. By noratio Alger , Jr. 1 vol., 16 mo. 
Boston: Loriug. —This is the story of a factory boy, told in 
the interesting way which has made 31 r. Alger so popular 
with young folk, and is tho first of a new series, to bo called 
tho “ Brave and Bold.” 

The Exhibition Drama. By George M. Baker. I rol., 12 mo. 
Boston: Lee A Shepard. —This is a collection of dramas, come¬ 
dies, farces, and other similar entertainments, for private 
theatricals, home representations, holiday and school exhibi¬ 
tions. It is illustrated. 

The Puddleford Papers; or Hitmors of The B>*f. By H. 
JI. Riley. 1 vol., 16 mo. Boston: lee A Shepard .—This work 
has passed to its third edition, a proof of unusual popularity. 
It has several very g«xxl illustrations. 

The Child of The Tide. By Mrs. E. D. Cheney. 1 vol., 16 mo. 
Boston: Lee A Shepard. —A very charming story, fresh and 
natural; in every way excellent. The volume, too, is hond- 
[ somely printed. 

For Better For Worse. From Temple Bar. 1 rol., 12 mo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson A Brother. —A capitally told love- 
story, which can be raid again and again, and which is 
always new and dclightfnl. 

Our Helen. By Sophie May. 1 vol., 16 mo. Boston: Lee A 
Shepard. —Ono of the “Maidenhood Series,” nn excellent 
story, neatly printed, and with several excellent illustrations. 
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The Wavf.rly Novels. By Si a W alter Scott, Complete 
pur Five Dollars. —A full sot of Peterson? New and Cheap 
Edition for the Million of the Waverly Novels," in twenty-six 
large octavo volumes, paper cover, will bo sent to any one, 
to any place, per mail, post-paid, at ouce, on remitting Five 
Dollars for tho same, in a letter, to tho publishers, T. B. 
Peterson A Brothers, 30G Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
At this low price, every Family in tho land should remit 
Five Dollars to the Publishers, at once, and thus possess 
themselves of a complete set of the finest novels ever 
written. 

A Couau, Cold, on Sore Throat, requires immediate 
attention, and should bo checked. If allowed to continue, 
irritation of tho Lungs, a permanent Throat affection, or an 
incurable Lung disease, fa often tho result. “Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches,” having a direct influence on tho 
parts, give immediate relief. For Bronchitis, Asthma, Ca¬ 
tarrh, Consumption and Throat Diseases, Troches are used 
always with good success. 

Advertisements inserted in this Magazino at reasonable 
prices. “Petcrsou’s Magazine” fa tho best advertising me¬ 
dium in the United States; for it has tho largest circulation 
of any monthly publication, and goes to evory county, vil¬ 
lage, and cross-roads. Address Peterson’s Maoazine, 30G 
Chostnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A Beautiful Complexion is tho result of using “ Laird’s 
Bloom or Youth ” Prico 75 cents per bottlo. Sold at all 
druggists. Depot 5 Gold Street, N. Y. 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT 

BV ABRAM. LIVEZEY, M. D. 

No. II.— Measlf.s, Maternal Management or. 

Fifty years ago, mothers seldom deemed it necessary to 
havo a physician called in v.hcn their children hud this 
disease; but, as a rule, the children, half a ceutury ago, 
were moro robust than at the present day, and, consequently, 
an attack of discoso did not “ go so hard” with them then os 
uow, whon a moro delicate frame or constitution form their 
maJce tip, and n moro sensitive nervous system is transmitted 
to them. Measles still, in general; is a diseaso which re¬ 
quires but little medical treatment in children who possess 
the advantage of a mother’s good nursing, and who has 
hitherto bestowed proper attention upon their health. In 
such tho disease fa seldom fatal. But among those confined 
to an impure air, or a close, confined atmosphere, a genenil 
bad diet, and whose bowels and habits are habitually ne¬ 
glected by their mothers, tho mortality from this simple, 
solf-linutcd disease fa sometimes quite severe. So, also, when 
children, from ignorance of mothers, from inattention, or 
bad counsel of others presuming to know', havo been sub¬ 
jected to too great degree of heat, exposure to draughts of 
cold air, have been too lightly or too heavily clothed, and 
improperly fed, this disease, simple as it fa in Itself, may 
assume at any time alarming symptoms, and place tho life 
of the child In jeopardy. 

Happily for childhood, not only In this diseuso but In all 
others nearly, the leech, lancet, and potent doses, havo been 
generally laid aside, and a moro conservative feeling exists 
in tho provision. 

Homoeopathy has taught us this much, (Just what Pro¬ 
fessor Dunglfaun impressed upon his medical classes In ’42 
and *45,) that all diseases tend to cventuato in recovery, and 
but little mediciuc fa required; good Hunting, and proper 


regimen being tho great essentials in tho euro of all acute 
diseases, The bad effects of blood-lctTing, calomel, and tartar 
emotic, more especially in the eruptive diseases of children, 
coutinuo long after the original uffection has vanished. 

When the premonitory symptoms of measles show them¬ 
selves, the child should be kept in a room in which the heat 
should be maintained at 60° to 65° throughout the disease ; 
and it is perhaps best and safest, when tho eruption appears, 
to keep tho child in bod for two or three days. 

This is an advisable precautionary measure, as it tends to 
prevent tho child from running any risk of catching cold 
from oxposure to draughts of cold air, which might occasion 
a retrocession, a striking in, of tho eruption. Tho diet, 
of course, should be light and farinaceous, with new milk 
throughout tho diseaso. 

Aconite (homoeopathically) can be properly administered 
during the disease, though better alternated wilh euphrnsia 
for the eyes, during the first few days, and afterward w ith 
pulsntilla. 

Measles is a disease in which the mother, If she bo a prn- 
I dent nurse, can safely trust the treatment to theso simple 
| medicines, ns tho tendency of the malady fa always to re¬ 
covery, if let alone. 

If the mother desires to do more, she may administer a 
fow drops of sweet spirits of uitre, every two or three hours, 
in a littio cold water. Ice may bo given to allay thirst, 
nausea, and vomiting. If the bowels are confined, a small 
dose of oil, rhubarb, senna, or magnesia, can safely be given 
the child. If tho feet aro cold and head hot, mustard foot¬ 
baths should bo resorted to, with friction. If the cough is 
severe or troublesome, givo paregoric and tincture of lobelia, 
or syrup of ipecac, in small doses, frequently repeated. 

For the correction of a confined state of the Lowols, oc¬ 
curring alter measles, castor oil, senna-ten, with the addfa 
tion of prunes, or a few grains of rhubarb and heavy mag¬ 
nesia, aro best adapted to answer the purpose desired. 

And let mo beg of tho mother not to inercaso tho fever 
and the eruption, und add torment to her child, by adminis¬ 
tering liot tens, continuously, covering it with numberless 
quilts, keeping it in an unvcntilated room, and mercilesKly 
withholding cold drinks, oven ico and iced-water, its greatest 
blessings. 


HEALTH DEPART 51 ENT 
Wiiat To Do in cases or Sudden Sickness, Accident*, 
etc., etc., fa well set forth in a few sentences, by Professor 
Wilder, of Cornell University. He says: “For dust in the 
eyes, avoid rubbing—dash wutnr into them. Remove cin¬ 
ders, etc., with tho round i>oint of a lead -pencil. Remove 
insects from tho car by tepid water; never put a liard in- 
; strument into tbecur. If an artery fa cut, compress above 
1 tho wound; if a vein fa cut, compress below. If choked, 

» get upon all fours, aud cough. For light burns, dip tho 
part into cold water. If the skin fa destroyed, cover with 
varnish. Smother a fire with carpets, etc. Water will 
often spread burning oil, and increase the danger. Be¬ 
fore passing through smoke, tako a full breath, and then 
Btooplow; but, if carbon fa suspected, walk erect. Suck 
poison wounds, unless your mouth is sore. Enlarge tho 
wound; or, better, cut out tho part without delay. Hold tho 
wounded part ns long as can bo borne to a hot coal, or tho 
end of a cigur. In caso of poisoning, excite vomiting by 
tickling tho throat, or by water and mustard. For acid 
poisons, give acids. In case of opimn~pofaoning, givo strong 
; coffoe, anil keep moving. If in water, flout on the back, 
with tho noso anil mouth projecting. For apoplexy, ralss 
the head and body, For fainting, lay tho person flat.” 

Nutritious Food.— It fa the general belief of physicians, 
now-a-days, that a groat deal of iil-hoaltlys to bo attributed 
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to defective nutrition. Hence it is very important to know < 
what food is the most nutrition*. A very Interesting report, 
on this subject was lately presented to the French Minister 
of the Interior by Percy aud Vanquelin, two members of the 
Institute. Tho result of their experiments is as follows: In 
bread, one hundred pounds are found to contain eighty j 
pounds nutritious mutter; butcher meat, averaging tho 
various sorts, contains only thirty-ono pounds in one hun¬ 
dred pounds; French beans, twenty-five pounds; peas, 
twenty-three pounds ; lentals, fourteen pounds; greens and 
turnips, which are the most aqueous of all vegetables used 
for domestic purposes, furnish only eight pounds of solid 
nutritious substance in one hundred pounds; carrots, four¬ 
teen pounds; ar.d, what is very remarkable as being in op¬ 
position to the acknowledged theory, one hundred ponnds 
of potatoes only yield thirty-five ponnds of substanco valu¬ 
able os nutritious. According to this estimate,ono pound of 
good bread is cquul to two und a half or three pounds of 
tho best potatoes, and seventy-five pounds of butcher meat 
arc equal to three hundred pounds of potatoes. Or, nguin, 
ono pound of rico or of bread beans, is equal to threo pounds 
of potatoes, while one pound of ]>otatoes is equal to four 
pounds of cabbage, and to three pounds of turnips. This 
calculation is considered correct, and may bo useful to fami- 
Uea where tho best mode of supporting nature should be 
adopted at tho lca»t expense. 


HOLIDAY GAMES. 

Twjcutu Niqht has, from time immemorial, been ono 
of the days of the year specially sot asido for merry gather 
togs and family meetings, especially among the younger 
portion of the community. It is often difficult to hit upon a 
good plan for making such parties pass off well, and a few 
hints may prove acceptable. 

1. This summer, on board a yacht, in that delightful Au¬ 
gust weather when bare existence was enjoymout, somo 
six or eight of us—all grown-up people, mark you—found 
plenty of amusement in “Simon says Wiggle-waggle;” and 
we have played it lately with the children at home, when it 
piwed even moro successful. Wo sit round the firo with 
the left fist doubled up on tho knee, nil bent on obeying tho 
omnmand of one of tho party, who exclaims “ Simon Says 
whereupon wo movo our thumbs back¬ 
ward or forward, or obey any other order issued by Simon, 
such as moving the thumb up or down, etc. But if in 
giving the order the word “ Simon’’ is omitted, no atten¬ 
tion is to be paid to tho command, and you should con¬ 
tinue as before though, of course, more than half tho 
players do not notico the omission, and do obey, which en¬ 
tails a forfeit upon them. We are quite willing to admit 
tliat this sounds puerile; but try it with a merry party 
sad see if it doesn't lead to roars of laughter, and plenty 
of fan. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

49* Every receipt in this Cook-Book hat been letted by a pro* 
ioat housekeeper. 

nan. 

Cwrry of Cod.—Two or three slices of cod, one onion, a 
quarter of a pint of whito gravy, two ounces and a half cf 
butter, oue teaspoonful of curry powder, four tablospoonfuls 
of cream, and a little salt and Cayenne. Take two or three 
slices of cod, that has cither been crimped or sprinkled with 
salt for some hours to make it firm. Fry it a fine brown, 
with the onion, and stow it with a quarter of a pint of rich 
whito gravy, and a little butter and flour, some salt, a very 
little Cayenne, and a teaspoonful of curry powder, mixed 
with four tablespooufuis of cream, and stirred into the other 
ingredients. Boil It up, and sorve. 

Strived Clams. —Wash the clams, pot them in a pot, and 
cover them closely; set thorn near tho lire, and as soon as 
they begin to open, tako thorn out of tho shell; drain them, 
and to a pint of clams add half a pint of water, ono ounce of 
butter, rolled in flour, Cayenne pepper, atul salt to taste ; let 
them stow ten minutes. Just beforo they are to bo disbod, 
add ono gill of cream. 

Codfish-Cakes— Boil apiece of salt cod; tako out all tha 
bones, and mush with it equal quantities of potatoes. Season 
it with popper and Kilt to your taste; thou add os much 
beaten egg ns will form it into paste. Mako it out into thin 
cakos; flour them, aud fry them of a light brown. 

VEGETABLES. 

Salsify, or Oyster Plant .—Boil tho roots in water, with a 
little salt, until they are soft. Take them up, mash them 
vory fine, add pepper aud Kilt to tho taste. Have ready 
somo bread-crumbs, or grated cracker, and a couple of eggs, 
beaten. With n spoon dip out a portion of tli o salsify about 
as large as an oystor, dip it in the egg, then in tho cracker, 

; and fry it in hot lard. When of a light brown on both sides, 
lay them on a dish, and send to the table. This is a break¬ 
fast dish. 

Spinach. —Wash it well through several waters, as It is apt 
! to bo gritty. Put it into a pot without any water; let it 
| cook slowly until it is very soft. Then drain and mash it 
with a pieco of buttor; pepper and Kilt to the taste. Put it 
in a vegetable dish and strew over tho top eggs which have 
been boiled bard and finely chopped, or poached eggs. 

Boiled Onions. —Peel them, and boil them in equal parts of 
milk and water. When they arc tender, tako them up, 
drain them, and add Kilt, pepper, and butter to tho taste. 
Do not put salt in tho water they are boiled in, as that will 
’ curdlo tho milk, and causo a scum to settle on tho onions. 

Parmips Stewed. — rut on a piece of pickled pork, and boll 
I it until it is about half done, or a little more. Then scrap* 

; and wash your parsnips, put them on in as little water as 
will keep them from bunting, theu add the pork; when 
the parsnips are soft, dish them. 

DESSERTS. 

Mysterious Pudding.—Two eggs, their weight in flour, fresh 
butter, and moist sugar; beat tho whites aud yolks of the 
eggs well, but separately. Mix these ingredients well to¬ 
gether, the whites last; then add a teaspoon fill of carbonate 
of soda or baking powder (not piled up,) ond a teaspoonful 
of orange marmalade; pour it into a mould or basin, which 
it will only half fill, as it rises; put it into boiling water, boil 
it fast for an hour, And serve It instantly with brandy sauce. 

Ounce Pudding. —Ono pint And a half of milk, four ounces 
of bread-crumbs, four eggs, two ounces of butter, the rind 
of a lemon, loaf sugar to taste; boil tho milk, and pour it 
over tho bread-crumbs and lemon-peel; beforo it is cold stir 
< in the yolks of the eggs; 0^t|tfr§> |vhitfes till they are firm; 
; mix them with the rest, and bake at once. 


1 “ Shadows” always please children, and can be easily 
done with little trouble in any drawing-room. A sheet 
most be suspended tightly across tho room, with a lamp on j 
the floor behind jt. The actors then go through whatever 
pantomime gestures they please, all of which are projected 
in shadow on to the sheet. Last year we performed a 
variety of nursery stories in this way, such as “Cinderella,” j 
* Bine Beard,” and tho like, one of the party announcing 
the purpose of each scene as we performed it. By jumping 
over the lamp, tho most absurd effect is produced; the ac¬ 
tors seem to disappear into tho ceiling. 

3. In M Schoolmaster and Pupil,” the former asks the 
name of a river, or place, or mountain, or whatever he may 
choose, beginning with any letter he may fix upon, and if 
the person addressed does not reply correctly beforo ten is 
•Minted, they change placet. 
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Earl Greff Pudding. —Three eggs, an equal weight of sugar 
and buttor, ami the weight of two eggs in flour. Melt the 
butter, and heat it to a cream; beat the eggs well, mix them 
with tho butter and sugar, beating the wholo to a froth; 
then add the flour by dcgrco*,and the rind of a lemon, chop¬ 
ped very finely. Beat it all together, and pour into a mould; 
boil gently for an hour. This pudding requires as much 
beating as a spouge-cako. When properly mado it is de¬ 
licious. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Indelible Writing.— As the art of man can unmake what¬ 
ever his ingenuity can make, we have no right to expect an 
indelible ink ; however, an approximation to it maybe mado 
as follows: Make a saturated solution of iudigo and madder 
in boiling water, in such proportions as to givo a purplo 
tint; add to it from onc-sixth to ono-oighth of its weight of 
sulphuric acid, according to tho thickness and strength of 
the paper to he usod. Write with this ink, and expose tho 
paper to a gradual heat from tho fire, when tho characters 
will bo completely black, tho letters being burnt in and 
charred Ly ttic sulphuric acid. If the acid has not been 
used in sufficient quantity to destroy tho texture of tho 
paper, and reduce it to the state of tinder, the color may bo 
discharged by washing it with a strong solution of oxalic 
acid in water. When tho full proportion of ncitl has been 
employed, crumple and rub tho paper, and tho charred 
letters will fill out; then, by placing a black ground be¬ 
hind the letters, they may bo preserved, and thus a species 
of indelible writing may bo procured, tho letters being, as 
it were, stamped out of tho paper. 

An Economical Iirtak fast. —If you have a few bits of meat, 
or two or three* cold i»otatocs left, put some dripping into a 
sauce-pan; slice the potatoes thin, cut up tho meat fine,and 
add salt and pepper to taste; then beat two or three eggs, 
according to the size of tho dish to bo prepared; stir them to 
a cup of cream or milk, and pour over the meat and pota¬ 
toes. If eggs are not plentiful, uso fewer eggs and moro 
milk or creani. If milk, add half n tablespoouful of butter. 
Keep it over the fire, stirring constantly, till tho eggs uro 
cooked. It takes but a few minutes to prepare this, but do 
not leave it uu instant till done, or tbo oggs will burn uud 
ruin tho wholo. 

To lln#A Calicos .—Dissolve half an ounce of alum in suffi¬ 
cient water to rinse two calico dresses. Dip them in, und 
when sure that every part is wet, wring them out; then hnvo 
a warm soapsuds, in which wash quickly, and rinse in cold 
wnter. Then in second rinsing-water mix your starch, rinse, 
wring quickly, nnd hang to dry—not in tho sun, hut on a 
lino where tho wind will dry thorn quickly. Immediately 
they are dry enough, iron them, or if this is inconvenient, 
let them get quite dry, and iron them through a damp cloth. 
Calicoes should nover be sprinkled. 

Ham Toast. —Grate tho ham, put to It a littlo cream, 
pepper, and the yolk of an egg; make it hot, and pour it 
over buttered toast, os thick as your toast may be, and dish 
it up very hot; or butter may be put over tho liam, and it 
may be baked in a slow oven for a quarter of an hour. 
Tongue may bo dressed in tho same way. 

Common Thick Brown Gravy .—Minco one onion finely, fry 
It in butter to a dark brown color, and stir in a tablespoon- 
(nl of flour. After the lapse of about one minute, ndd half 
a pint of broth or stock, popper and salt to taste, and a very 
small quantity of Worcester sauce. Let It boil for a minute, 
then strain and serve. 

Omelet SouJJU .—Beat np the yolks of three eggs, with 
some pounded lump sugar, and a few drops of any flavoring. 
Beat tho whites Into a stiff froth; mix the two together 
quickly and effectually. Lay tbo mixture noatly heaped up 
on a deep silver dish, put It in a brisk oven, and the momont 
it U done send it up to table swiftly. 


To Make Old Black Silk Look Like New. —Unpick the gar¬ 
ment, and wash tho pieces in hot soapsuds; rinse by dip¬ 
ping up and down in hot water, then dip in second water, 
prepared us follows: Boil two ounces of logwood chips in 
five quarts of water, add a quarter of an ounce of copperas; 
strain through an old bit of calico, and dip your silk into 
this dye. Let iho silk bo pinned on to u line by tho corners, 
and hang until it Is nearly dry. Thou Like it down and 
iron it between two pieces of old black silk. It will look 
like new. 

Influence of Colored Glaee on Bulbous Root*. —Put a bulb, as 
a hyacinth, narcissus, etc., into a white glass, nnd another 
into a purplo gloss: tho latter will grow faster than the 
former; and if a pinch of salt, or a piece of nitre bo put into 
the wnter whenever it is changed, the brightness of tho 
color of tho flower will bo considerably heightened. 

Common Clear Brotrn Gravy. —Fry an onion in butter, add 
half a pint of broth or stock, pepper and salt to taste, a small 
plcco of lean ham or bacon, minced small, a little Worcester 
sauce, a sprig of thyme, and one of parsley* Let it l»oil five 
minutes, put it by till wanted, and strain it before serving. 

Savory Dish. —Melt a quarter of a pound of good cheese in 
tlio ovon; when sufficiently melted, ndd one egg nnd a wine¬ 
glass of milk, bent together till it resembles a custard. Bake 
in a hot ovon a light brown. 

SANITARY AND TOILET. 

Cold Cream. —Half a pint of rose-water, half a pint of oil of 
sweet almonds, one ounco of white wax, nnd hulf an ounce 
of spermaceti. Lot these ingredients bo nil melted together 
over t'.io fire, and then beat them until the y are cold. It 
will require nt>out an hour to bent it sufficiently, when it 
should be liko cream, not granular. One ounco of honey 
may be added, and will bo liked by somo persons; but it 
prevents it being beautifully creamy. 

Beef Tea. —Scrape or cut up very finely two pounds of 
lean beef, steak preferred, from which all fat and skin have 
been removed; put it into a very clean sauce-pan, with one 
quart of cold wator; let it boil, skim well, add a little sea¬ 
soning, salt, wholo pepper, and a clove; simmer gontly for 
three-quarters of un hour, removing any scum from the sur¬ 
face, strain through a hair-sieve; leave it to got cold, and 
then removo ovory particle of fat. 

A Good Dentifrice .—Dissolve two ounces of borax in three 
pints of boiling water; before quito cold add one teaspoon¬ 
ful of tincture of myrrh, and one tablespoonful of spirits of 
camphor. Bottle the mixture for use. Add one wine-glass¬ 
ful of the solution to half a pint of tepid watt r, and use it 
daily. It preserves and beautifies the teeth, and arrests 
decay. 

Restoratives for the Sick. —Bake two calf's feet in two pints 
of water, and the same quantity of new milk in a jar, closely 
covered, three hours and a half. When cold, remove the 
fat. Put In whatever flavor is liked; the flavoring can be 
baked in it; a littlo cinnamon, lemon-peel, or mace. Add 
sugar after. 

Another. —Simmer six sheep’s trotters, two blades of mace, 
a littlo cinnamon, lemon-peel, a few hartshorn .‘•lmvlngs, and 
a little isinglass, In two quarts of water to ono. When cold, 
remove the flit, and give about half a pint twioe a day, 
warming It with a little new milk. 

To Soften the Hands. —Half a pound of mutton fat, one 
ounce of camphor gum, and one ounce of glycerine; melt, 
and when thoroughly mixed, set away to cool. Rub the 
hands with this at night. It will render them white, smooth, 
and soft 

A Nourishing Drink. —Boil one qnarter of an onneo of Isin¬ 
glass shavings, with a pint of new milk to half; add a small 
piece of sugar, and a bitter almond. If liked. 
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FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 

Fio. i. — House-Dress. —The Petticoat is of dark-bluo silk, 
trimmed with several narrow, plain ruffles. The Bloevesuro 
Bade of the same material, puffed below the elbow, nud 
finished with a deep, close cufT. The over-skirt and sloeve- 
lam jacket are of light-blue cashmere, trimmed with a band 
of brown ostrich feathers. 

Fig. ii.—C aciuaoe-Drkss of Delicate Apple-Green 
8 njL—The single skirt is made with a dcmi-tndn, plain at 
the back, but with a deep plaited ruffle, headed by shell 
plaiting* at tho sides and in front. Tlio mantilla is of black 
eilk, richly embroidered in tho upper part, nnd trimmed 
with a profusion of black lace. Black velvet bonnet, with 
long, green ostrich plume and green ribbon. 

Fio. hi. — Carriage-Dress or Rich Fawn Color. —Tho 
ander-skirt is short, nnd trimmed with a broad bias band of 
chestnut-brown silk. The sleovclcss Polonniso has a rounded 
spron-front, trimmed with a narrow ruffle of cliestnut-hrown 
•ilk, and a lung train at the buck, untrimmod. Sleeves and 
landing rufllj of tho brown silk. Bonnet of whito tulle, 
trimm.d with ruses and brown leaves. 

Fio. it.—Carriage-Dress of Emerald-Green Velvet. — 
Tho front of the skirt is trimmed with a deep plaiting at 
the top, and a ruffle at the bottom. Tho back of the skirt is 
Biade uith a train, and, like the body and sleeves, is trim¬ 
med with a Uuid of fur, much wider on the skirt than on 
the aaut and sleeves. Hat of green velvet. 

Fio. v.— Walking-Dress of Pixkisii-Grat Poplin.— Tho 
trader-skirt is trimmed with two deep, plain ruffles. The 
upper-skirt is trimmed with one narrower rufflo with a quill¬ 
ing above it, and is looped up high on the hips. Jacket of 
black silk, turned very much back from tho front. Black 
velvet lut, with a plumo tho color of tho dress. 

Buce Fra.—Bonnet of gray velvet, trimmed with a puff- 
Fiq. tl—Cloak of Dark-Gray Cloth, Trimmed witii 
lag of blue velvet, put between two bands of gray velvet 
in front, and with gray velvet loops, In wliich a bird nestles 
on the crown; a loop at the back, and wide strings in front, 
of blue velvet. 

Fia. vii. — Cloak of Black Velvet, elaborately trimmed 
»ith heavy, knotted fringe, and a band of black ostrich 
feither*. The cloak does not meet in front, but tho space is 
filled in with an alternate perpendicular plaiting of black silk 
*ud Mack velvet. Tho cioak is cut away from tho front, and 
i« shorter at tho back than at tho sides. Tho cuffs are deep, 
und trimmed with fringe. Below the band of feathers aro two 
deeprelret ruffles. Bonnot of black velvet, ostrich feathers, 
white tulle, studded with pearls, nnd a large pink rose. 

General Remarks.— Wo give also an illustration of a 
white cashmere basque, prettily braided in white, and hav¬ 
ing a Mna silk collar and cuffs, and ornamonted with blue 
bowa. The collar and cuffs are trimmed with whito guipure 
kce. \V C also give three different styles of sleeveless jackets; 
**** on the principal figure is of black velvet, trimmed with 
for. The dress is of a yellowish stone-colored silk; and tho 
to be worn with those jackets out of doors, should 
be heavily wadded. Of the two other jackets, the oue in 
®*hm 3 re, embroidered with Jet, and braided, can be worn j 
•idler oat of doors, or In the houso. Tho one in black lace, 
^ith 4 collarette of pink silk, is for tho house only. As j 
we give one of the many new styles of bonnets, and J 
• ■light variation in the way of dressing tho hair. ] 

At this season of the year no decided change takes place J 
i the fdahions; but never has individual tasto hail more 
P*»y than at present. Every woman may make a fashion of 
own, so long as she wears short dresses, much tied back, 
« the street; longer dresses, for more ceremonious occa- 
and trains for full evening dress. Ovor-ekirts, with 
basqua or jackets; Polonaises, or full-trimmed single skirts, 
uwall equally fashionable. The colors, this winter, are in- 
tocribshlj beautiful; sad it is impossible to give names or I 


Just descriptions of the various tints of olives, browns, bines, 
grays, greens, or tho exquisite shades of yellow, which do 
not look yellow, after all, only in somo of tho silica for even¬ 
ing dross, liko the soft, golden mist of aa Indinu Summer 
afternoon. No very deep colors are worn. They may be 
d.vik, but are uudivided. Evening dresses aro profusely 
trimmed with flowers, spangles, silver embroidery, and even 
bond embroidery. But, for a young girl, nothing i i as suit¬ 
able ns a simple whito toilet, with but few flowers, or only 
ribbon. Somo of tho newest evening drosses aro trimmed 
with threo garlands of flowers, which cominonco on the left 
hip und are carried transversely across the skirt to the lower 
edge on tho right side. 

Mantles and B jnxets are as individual in their stylo aa 
drcsica. No rule appllos to tho wraps; they may be long or 
Bhoit, close-fitting or loose, stately or jaunty in appearance. 
B it one rule i j absolute with bonnets or hats. They must not 
bo worn over the forehead; tho parting of tho hair must show. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fio. i.—Boy's Overcoat of Gray Ulster Cloth. —It la 
mudo rather loose in tho back, double-broaeted in front, and 
confined about tho waist with a band of tho samo material. 
A Capuchin hood is added below the small collar. Troiisera 
of black and gray stripe. Gray cap. Ulster is a very rough 
cloth, warm and water-proof, and is very much used in 
England. 

F:o. ii.—Boy's Suit of Navy-Blue Clotii.— Tho trousera 
come bolow tho knee, and fit under the heavy boots. Tho 
doep, looso jacket is worn over a vost of tho samo color; 
buttons diagonally from the right side, and is trimmed with 
very broad military braid. Low-crowmul felt hut. 

Fig. in.— Bov’s Suit of Olive-Green Cloth.— Tho jacket 
is deep, cut open in front, showing a black velvet vest, and 
braided in front. The collar and cuffs ure black velvet. Tho 
trousers fasten below tho kuee. Olivo-coloroJ stocking, and 
black velvet cap. 

Fio. iv.—Cashmere Suit for a Little Boy.— Tho blouso 
and trousers are of gray cashmere. Tho blouse is doublo- 
Lreastcd and is trimmed with bunds of crimson cashmere. 
Crimson stockings. 

Fig. v.— Boy’s Suit or Black Velvet. —Trousers reach¬ 
ing to below the kneo. Coat trimmed with chinchilla fur, 
and confined about tho waist with a gray Homan sash. Black 
velvet Scotch cap. Black and whito striped stockings. 


NOTICES. 

Ijf Remitting, for “ Peterson’s Magazine,” name. At 
tho top of your letter, your post-office, county, and 8tatc. If 
possible, procure a post-office order on Philadelphia. If a 
post-offleo order cannot l>o had, get a draft on Now York, or 
Philadelphia, deducting the exchange: if a draft cannot bo 
had, oend greenbacks or notes of National banks, and re¬ 
gister your letter. Be particular to address to Charles J. 
Peterson, No. 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Persons ordering the Magazine from agents, or deal¬ 
ers, must look to them for the supply of tho work. The 
publisher has no agent for whom he Is responsible. 

When tho direction of a Magazine is to ho changed, 
Bay at what post-office it was received, as well as tho one it 
is to be sent to in future. 

4SF* Contributors, who wish to preserve their articles, 
must keep copies of them. Wo do not undertake to return 
manuscripts that wo cannot use. 

No subscription received, at club prices, for less than 
a year. Club subscribers must begin with oither tho January 
or tho July number. 

45F* Back numbers for 1872,1873, and] ;374, may bo had 
of the pric apal agents, or of the publisher. 
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CASHMERE BOUQU ET Perfume. 
CASHMERE B OUQUET Toilet Powder. 
CASHMERE BOUQUET Toilet Soap. 




PnbliNhcd Quarterly.—J anuary Number just Issned, and 
contains over 100 Paces, 500 Exoravings, descriptions of 
moro than 500 of onr best Flowers and Vegetables, with 

Directions for Culture, Colored Plate, etc.-The most 

useful and ologunt work of tho kind in the world.-Only 

25 cents for tho year. Published in English and German. 

Address JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. V. 


Eight Do leaks 


will buy a Young America Printing Press and tiftoen 
Dollars a neat little printing office, including prow, fonr 
fonts of type, two type cases, ink, Ac. St ud for a circular, 
which gives letters from people who, m;ido miserable by 
buying other presses, have finally become happy wtth a 
Young America. Address, JOSEPH WATSON, 

53 Murray St., Now York, or 73 Cornhill, Boston. 



1S75, DRKF.U’S GARDEN CALENDAR. 1975 

Contains descriptive and priced lists of Vegetable, Flower 
and Grass Seeds. Plants, Bulbs. Novelties, and overy Gnr> 
<lcn Elcqni*itc. Beautifully Illustrated. J Jailed free. 
Address HENRY A. DICKER, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHENEY’S AMERICAN SILKS. 

These Bilks are made in the most approved manner, and are GUARANTEED to 
surpass in WEIGHT, FINISH nnd DURABILITY any that can be obtained at 
corresponding prices. 

Ladies arc specially requested to ask to see the full variety of these Silks, which are 
now offered at all the leading Dry Goods Stores throughout the country. 


i^wPEN EYED SEWING MACHINE NEEDLES, 
Suplee Pat. The greatest invention of tho age! Time 
and labor saved! An actual necessity needed by every lady 
In the land who has a sewing machine. 75 cents a doz. 
Samples 10 cents, sent by mr.il on receipt of the money. 
State name of machine and size of needle wanted. Liberal 
Discount to agents. Address, PHILADELPHIA A NEW 
YORK PUBLISHING CO., 139 South Seventh Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
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improvements in their Piano Fortes— 

THE NEW PATENT TONE-SUSTAINING PEDAL 

This valuable and important invention greatly enlarges 
tho capacity of the Plano For to for the production of musi¬ 
cal effects. 

Prices os low as the exclusive use of the best materials 
and rmwt thorough workmanship will permit. 

Every Plano Warranted for Five Years. 

Vv- ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, *€» 
with Prico List, mailed free on application. 

8TEINWAY & SONS, 

Nos. 107,100 ud 111 East 14th 8t., New York. 
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CALL HER BACK AND KISS HER. 


Written by CHARLES LINDA. 
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1 There’s nothing half so charming As a hap-py married life, And nothing so a - 

2 A wife will sure - ly rule the roost, Of course that’s very proper, And if she means to 

3 A woman’s sure to have her way, For that we cannot blame her; The rem-e-dy ! ah, 

4 That wo - man is our great-est joy, Let ev’-ry man re-flect; Don’t treat her like a 

M 
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larm-ing as A vix-en for a wife. But as you make your bed you know, So 
rule you too, I don’t think you can stop her; Be nev-er cru - el, always kind, Do 

then I say, “’Tis kind-now that will tame her.” Be al-ways gentle, never harsh, And 

worth-less toy, 2s T or slight her by ne - gleet. If you possess a woman's love. What 



^ l 

on it you must lie; ’Tis useless then to make a fuss, Take ray advice, don’t try. 
nothing that will tease her, And if you wish to happy live. You’ll do your best to please her. 
mind you do not flout her, Remember you're but helpless men, And can not do without her. 
more does a-ny need ? In sickness or in health she’ll be, A comforter in - deed. 
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IN THE CLOCK OF ST. PAUL’S. 

BY W • 8. BENTON. 


Have you ever been at St. Paul’s? I mean j 
the great cathedral of London. If you have, you 
doubtless know the dome. You have looked 
downward, perhaps, from its dizzy height, on 
ihe people walking on the pavement below, and 
who seem, in the far distance beneath you, like 
black ants crawling about. 

When I was comparatively a young man—I 
»m not an old man, even yet, though my hair is 
«o gray—I went to London, and one of the first 
objects that I visited was St. Paul’s, I had read 
of it so often as a child; I had been told so fre¬ 
quently it was Wren’s master-piece; every Eng¬ 
lishman assured me that it had no rival, except, 
perhaps, St. Peter’s at Rome, and even of that 
there was a doubt, that I was eager to see it. 
Accordingly, taking an omnibus at Charing-Cross, 
I went along the Strand, passing by the memoi> 
able Temple Bar, until a large dome, looming into 
the heavens before me, told me that the object of 
my pilgrimage was close at hand. 

At first, I confess, I was disappointed. On a 
nearer approach, I found that the western fa¬ 
cade hid the dome almost entirely. The interior, 
too, was cold and gray, without a bit of warm 
color. The aspect chilled me. I did not remain 
long, in consequence, in the auditorium, if it 
may be so called. I did not care to linger and 
read the epitaphs on the monuments to departed 
heroes. I at once ascended the stairs, until I 
reached the great clock, and there, attracted by 
the immense wheels, that move the heavy hands 
around the clock-face, I took my stand. 

Just below the centre of the great dial-plate, 
and to the right of the pivot upon which the 
hands revolve, is a hole about fourteen inches 
square, possibly somewhat more^ and this hole 
is usually left open to admit of repairs to the 
clock, as needed. A strange fascination took 
possession of me to look through this hole, more 
than two hundred feet above the street, to get 
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a panoramic view of bustling London below. I 
thrust my head, therefore, through the hole, 
without further thought. WJiat a spectacle re¬ 
warded me. For miles and miles, in every di¬ 
rection, the city and the country about lay spread 
before me as in a map. I saw the Thames in the 
rays of the midday sun, looking like a silver 
thread; I saw the many bridges; piles on piles 
of tine edifices. I looked down upon the vast 
parks, whose wide carriage-roads seemed like nar¬ 
row paths. So busy was I with the scenes around 
me, that I took no note of time; all my attention 
was engrossed by the view spread out around 
me and beneath me. 

Nearly an hour had passed unheeded since 
I took my position, and as one object of interest 
after another met my gaze, I was still unsatisfied. 
At length something pressed upon my neck. For 
an instant I was ignorant of the cause, and my 
; hands being on the inside of the orifice, I could 
j not raise them to clear away any obstruction, 
j The truth, the horrible truth, burst on me all 
I at once. Judge of my surprise and agony, when 
| I thought, for the first time, of the inevitable pas- 
; sage of the ponderous hands! Slowly and steadily, 

! but firmly, the great minute-hand was making its 
{regular trip u round the dial-plate; and it was 
that which was pressing against my neck. I 
felt its cold edge, but it was too late to extricate 
myself, too late to turn my head! I shouted 
aloud for help. But my feeble voice could not 
reach the street below; and a moment’s reflection 
: showed me that, even if it could, it must take 
longer than three minutes to reach me at that 
height, and before that three minutes had become 
six, my head would, doubtless, fall among the 
people on the side-walk! 

Oh! dreadful moments! The great hand press¬ 
ed more heavily every second. With every tick 
of the mighty pendulum, I counted off another 
moment of my fast-lessening life. As my throat 
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WAY-SIDE SERVICE.—A YEAR AGO. 




rested on the lower edge of the hole, I had the 
greatest difficulty in breathing. Heavy drops 
of moisture oozed from my head, at every pore. 
My eyes seemed starting from their sockets! 

In those brief moments I thought of home, of 
my mother, of my early days. Incidents, long 
ago occurring and forgotten, thronged to my 
mind. In that short space of time I seemed to 
live years. Ask the victim to the Spanish gar- 
rote, as the executioner, having fastened the 
Btrap around the neck, begins to turn the fatal 
screw behind; slowly at first, but surely, then 
suddenly, till the head falls, as the neck refuses 
longer to hold it in place. Ask that victim how 
many years he is living over again, as that dread 
Bcrew is turning? 

I closed my eyes, uttered a feeble prayer, and 
became insensible. 


But I live to tell the tale I Yes ; at the last mo¬ 
ment, when life was barely assured and death 
was imminent, the Sexton, coming to oil the 
works of the clock, entered the room, saw my 
peril, and with ready presence of mind, stopped 
the pendulum. 

But only just in time. Then, with a lever 
attached to the cogs of the great wheel, he 
pried back the hand, and set me free. 

I lived, but was thoroughly exhausted. My 
nerves were unstrung. A brain fever followed, 
and Death again seemed beckoning me away. 
But my strong constitution enabled me to rally, 
and after four weeks confinement at my hotel, I 
rose once again a well man. 

But my hair, from a dark brown, had become 
gray. Do you think, after this, I can ever forget 
the Clock of St. Paul’s ? 
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BY J A M K 8 

Ir I am poor, and pinched with cold, 

And Famine steals within my door, 

My raiment scant, and thin, and cold, 

And you are prospered more and more, 

Wait not to ask my name and creed 
Before you help, or p:iss mo by; 

To-day perform the gracious deed— 

I’ll scarcely need you when I die. 

If I am met by thieves to-day, 

And wounded sore, and left to die, 

And yon should find me by tho way, 

Attracted by my suffering cry; 

Then come and provo yourself a man; 

And, though the Levito passes by. 

Be thou the good Samaritan— 

I'll scarcely need you when I die. 

If I have strayed from Virtue’s path, 

And entered in the door of sin; 

In very truth a child of wrath, 

Defiled in every thought within. 


And you should boo from whence I fell; 

Oh ! help me then to turn and fly I 
Or pull me from tho way to hell— 

I'll scarcely noed you when I die. 

If I, in some sad hour of lifo. 

Go toiling up Griefs heavy grade, 

Worn out with fear, and toil, and strife. 

In steps the lowly Master made, 

And you should meet mo on my road, 

As fainting ’neath my cross I lie, 

Come, then, and help rao bear my load— 
I’ll scarcoly need yon when I die. 

If time is passing, as we say, 

And no to-morrow’s sun may rise. 

And you can help a soul to-day 
To look to God for fresh supplies; 

If you the cooling draught can give 
To thirsty pilgrims passing by ; 

Bestow your blessing while they live— 
They’ll scarcely need you when they die. 


A YEAR AGO. 

BY MARY W. M ‘ VICAR. 


A year ago! A year ago! 

Yet, darling, the sweet, subtle thrill 
Of thy first kiss burns on my lip, 

And throbs through every heart-pulse still; 

The first fond look of eyes which deep 
Into my inmost heart could reach. 

And read the feeling safely hid 
By smile, or cunning aid of speech; 

The first warm clasp of thy strong hand. 
Which turned a fairer page to me, 


Pointing the better, brighter lines 
In life’s great book of mystery; 

The first sound of thy voice, when love 
Deepened its cadence, sweet and low, 
Stirred my whole being to its depths, 
With bliss I never dreamed to km.w ; 

And stirs me yet, through nil the days 
Which lie between tlmt time end thte, 
I’ve heard thy first fond words, and felt 
The rapture-love of thy first kies. 
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BT JULIA A. 

• 

Juke bad come, and the aznlias! The whole 
slope of Rocky Hill was aflame with them. Do 
you know what azalias are on the heights of Berk¬ 
shire ? Have you seen them there still mornings, 
with dew in their pink cups ? Or. steeped through 
and through with the warmth of high noons? 
Or, best of all, uplifting their rosy torches into 
the soft summer dark ? Then they are like per¬ 
fumed lamps, lighting the tender gloom of some 
grand old eastern temple. 

“Ain’t it about time for the honeysuckles, 
Irnie 

Aunt Rue spoke. Imie Dale entered out of 
the twilight, and stood in the deeper shadow of 
the room. Honeysuckle is the alias of the azalia 
on its native hills. 

“They have come, Aunt Rue. You can smell 
them out at the east door now. X might go up, 
and get some to-morrow for the bed-rooms.” 

“Yes, Irnie. Your cousin Mary ’ll be glad to 
see ’em again, I’ll warrant. She ’n* I used to 
pick ’em on ltocky Hill more’n thirty years ago. 
Don’t seems if’t was so long, neither;” and Aunt 
Rue sighed a little sigh. It was not for the pre¬ 
sent, but for the buried years, and the many 
pleasant things coffined away with them. 

Guests were expected at the farm to-morrow. 
The note of preparation had been struck Mouday 
morning, had sounded all the week, and now, 
Friday night, Irnie had first found time to sit 
idle in the twilight and rest. She had leaned 
back against an unpainted post of the porch, and 
watched the stars come out. Her face and the 
blossoms of the snow-ball bush beside her, had 
grown dim in the gathering darkness, until they 
were only larger and smaller patches of white 
against the black shade. Irnie was dreaming her 
little dream of these friends, who were to come on 
the morrow. Mrs. Rainsford, the Cousin Mary, 
and Aunt Rue, had been girls together. They 
had gone hand-in-hand up aud down these still 
country roads, where grasses grew then, where 
grasses grow to day, until the path of one had 
turned sharply off into paved streets, and among 
city houses. Aunt Rue had lived here in Wal¬ 
den always. Cousin Mary had never come back. 
To-morrow she was to be here, and her son; and 
Imie was wondering what he would be like 
“Yes, you shall get some in the morning,” 
Aunt Rue went on. “ Now, light the lamp, Irnie. 


KASTMAN. 

won’t never touch one o’ them kerosine lamps; 
and you’d best leave the curtain up. There ain’t 
no moon, an’ somebody may be going up the hill- 
road to the Ames’ farm.” 

“Yes, Aunt Rue,” and Irnie smiles out into 
the dark. How many nights in the year does 
the dear old soul give this direction ? How many 
years is it since Aunt lluo was a young girl, when 
she used to set a lamp in this west window, aiid 
stand watching until an answering lamp, blazing 
out from a window far up the mountain side, told 
her that her young lover was safe home? How 
many years is it. since that lamp of his went out 
in darkness? I do not know; Irnie doesn’t; but 
I I do know that through them all Aunt Rue has 
gone with a brave smile; that she has let her 
light 8hiue out all dark nights on these lonely 
roads to help belated travelers up the hill-side; 
aye, and she has done her best to light another 
way, rough sometimes, and “hard to travel,” for 
benighted pilgrims. She is getting near the end 
of her own journey, tho kind old heart. 1 think 
she will find light there! 

It was a bright morning, and Irnie tied on her 
brown hat, and started for Rocky llill. Iler way 
was through the saw-mill, and thence across a 
high, narrow foot-bridge, over the river, and 
thenco up the mountain. 

“Where are you bound for to-day?” asked 
Theo Burton, the mill-owner. He held an oil¬ 
can in his hand, his hat was pushed back, and a 
pair of clear, blue eyes looked straight at Irnie, 
as she stopped near him. 

I wish I could think of any words rare enough 
to describe to you this country girl, ns she stands 
there with her basket on her arm. Iler figure 
has no sharp lines or angles; there are soft curves 
instead, a figure erect, but pliant and lithe. Her 
skin was clear, and' of the tint which brown eyes 
and brown hair should have for company. The 
whole impression of face and form was of some¬ 
thing fresh from the Maker: like a bird or a 
flower, dainty and sweet, and just as God made it. 

Irnie stood smiling, a score of dimples in her 
cheeks and chin. Theo listened in grave atten¬ 
tion, while she explained. Their friends were 
coming to-day. She was going after some flowers. 

“We shan’t see anything of you after these 
new people get here,” said the young man, not 
cheerfully. ?dbyVj 
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“ You think wo shall be so busy ? Oh, no, 
Aunt Ruo has one of Deacon Carr's girls to help 
her.” 

It was not the busy work of w^iich Theo had 
been thinking. lie said nothing, however. Wal¬ 
den is not given to a profuse expression of its 
feelings. So he bent over his wheels, and went 
on oiling them. Irnie began to walk backward 
toward the river, singing, and watching the saw 
as she went. 

Let me tell you how the old mill was built. 
There was a very high dam, and the foundations 
of the building were on a level with the top of it. 
The stream, below the dam, was fully seventy 
fyet lower than the floor of the saw-mill. Out 
on this side there opened two windows, and be¬ 
tween them a sliding-door. This was used only 
for the purpose of throwing out. shavings, saw¬ 
dust, and other debris of the mill. Irnie had 
never noticed the door, because, when closed, it 
seemed one with the wall. 

Theo,* with hi.s head turned away, continued 
his work. Irnie, humming lightly, went back¬ 
ward, her eyes on the bright, swift-moving saw, 
her feet every instant nearing the rear of the 
mill, nearing the door—and it was open ! 

Suddenly she saw Theo lift his glauce. It was 
but an instant. In it the man’s face turned not 
white, but gray; his eyes grew dark with hor¬ 
ror, and then —Irnie always remembered that 
point of time—lie lifted his right hand, flung it 
against the swift-flashing saw, and tore it, man¬ 
gled and streaming, off the cruel, jagged teeth. 

“ Why, Theo,” Irnie shrieked, and bounded 
forward. “ What are you doing?” 

“ Shut that door the first thing you do.” 

Theo sank down on a pile of boards. Irnie 
was beside him. Now she wheeled sharply about 
in her place. “What door?” she cried. Then 
her gaze took it all in. Her eyes dilated with 
horror. “Oh,” she whispered. That was all. 
The next instant she was on her knees at Theo’s 
side. Her hat hid her face. Only a moved chin, 
and the drooping corners of her mouth were 
visible. She had torn her handkerchief into 
strips. She was binding them round and round 
the wounded fingers. All at once Theo saw a 
strange quiver creep into her chin, saw the red 
lips whiten. 

“ Stop,” he cried. “ What a brute I am ! This 
blood is making you faint.” 

“I hope you don't think it is that,” she an¬ 
swered, indignantly. “If I was faint, it was 
because I was thinking of something else. Bo 
quiet,” and she laid a little imperious hand on 
Theo’s big arm. “ Sit still, until I have fin¬ 
ished.” 


Theo sat still. He was thinking how, two min¬ 
utes ago, ho had seen Irnie’s foot lifted on the 
very threshold of that frightful abyss. Irnie, on 
she worked, was thinking of the flash of that 
right hand athwart the jagged saw-teeth ; was 
thinking of the presence of mind which had 
kept the mam’s tongue sileut, bad sacrificed his 
own blood for her safety. 

“There.” She lifted her face, now. Then 
she rose to her feet. She glanced downward at 
Theo, and their eyes met. Ah, Irnie, you have 
known this face ever since you have known any¬ 
thing ; you have seen it at all times, in all man¬ 
ners, in shadow and in sun, but you have never 
seen this look on it before. I cannot, tell you 
about it here. Even Irnie herself could not have 
described what it was in those appealing eyes, 
the expression as of some fond, faithful creature 
to whom the gift of speech is denied, which sent 
her heart upward with a sudden throb, caused it 
to stand still, and then start off at a whirlwind- 
pace again. Her tongue rushed upon the silence, 
keeping time to her heart-beats. What did it 
mean ? What would he say ? There should be 
no pause left for anything to be said, and she 
rattled on. 

* There, that will do until you can get home. 
You will let your mother send for the doctor, 
won’t you? I think the little finger is the worst, 
but if you’ll tako good care of it, I hope it'll * 
heal soon. Come.” 

“ Como where ?” 

Theo stood up now. His back was against a 
post, and he was staring straight at the point be¬ 
tween Irnie’s eyes, ne was thinking of her, 
and not of her words. 

“Como home, of course.” 

“ What! For a scratched finger ?” 

Irnie paused while one might count four, then 
Bhc turned and started to leave the mill. 

“ Stop. Where are you going?” cried Theo. 

Irnie faced about on him with a droll littTo 
twinkle of the brows, arching, and then drawing 
them the same instant into line. She was goiug 
to bring Mrs. Burton and Aunt Rue both over to 
the mill, she said ; and stood fronting Theo with 
her chin set back against her erected throat. 
Now, Mrs. Burton, being a cripple from rheuma¬ 
tism, and not having been outside her own yard 
for six months, her son Baw the wisdom of an im¬ 
mediate surrender. “ All right.” he observed, 
and then the two walked away across the high, 
narrow foot-bridge together. • 

That night Mrs. Rainsford and her son came to 
Walden. It was late daylight and earliest star¬ 
light, when Irnie stood under the lilacs, just 
within the ^atjp, and watched the lumbering, old 
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lUge-coaeh wheeling up on the grass-plot outside. \ c 
Young ladies in society, wont to meet guests i < 
every hour of every day in the year, can hardly s 
understand what this arrival was to lrnie. 

"This way,” said lrnie; and in a moment t 
the strangers stood in the bright sitting-room, t 
The two old ladies threw their arms about one 
another. lrnie looked on, and there, close at her : i 
side, some one said, < 

"This must be lrnie.” He was tall, and all 
the light in the room seemed shining out of his ' 
smiling eyes, as the girl lifted her glance. 

Kit Rains ford had one of those faces that ap- ; 
pear to smile all over. He had tossed his cap on 
the floor out in the entry; his yellow curls were 
flung back, and he was holding out his hand. 

"In default of other introduction, I think I 
may present myself,” ho said. " Kit Rainsford, : 
of your own kith and kin.” 

Then, turuing to his mother, he said, 

" Azalias, mamma! The whole house is sweet 
with them;” and Kit bent forward, thrusting his 
face into a great cluster of blossoms which filled 
a basket on the table. 

"It is the perfume of long ago,” sighed Mrs. 
Rainsford. 

There were down stairs bedrooms, and white 
beds; there was a supper-table set in the great 
kitchen, w here thero was no carpet, but a shining, 
painted floor; there were raised buiscuit with 
sweetest butter, with honey, and milk, and cream; 
there were hungry people gathered about the 
table, and there was, soon after nine o’clock, a 
putting out of lamps, and a sleeping household. 

But lrnie waked next morning with the con¬ 
sciousness of something fresh and charming com¬ 
ing into the quiet of her life. 

A boyhood passed in the city, four years in an 
English university, as many more of travel, plenty 
of society, and abundant of appreciation every¬ 
where; this was what life had presented to Kit 
Rainsford. 

A little valley among the biHs, with its church, 
its seboolhouse, and its farms; this was life to 
lrnie. To her these guests, mother and son, were 
a revelation. Did it then make such people as 
these, the life of which she had read ? lrnie was 
uf sensitive nature. She had known the happi- ; 
ness of living for days in a rare atmosphere from 
some verse of poetry that pleased her; and hero 
were these two whose atmosphere was like a 
beautiful poem to her. The very folding of! 
Cousin Mary’s thin, white hands upon her knee, : 
the lace ruffles falling over them, was something 
to watch at the time, and to remember after¬ 
ward. Everything about the house seemed to 
have become rare and sweet since the strangers 


came. lrnie wondered that Aunt Rue could look 
on them, and measure them as she did other 
specimens of humanity. 

" Mary always did have a fine way with her,” 
she said. "And Kit i3 a good-natured fellow, 
and lie’s very good to his mother.” 

As for Kit himself, he looked at lrnie, and saw 
the light shine out of her brown eyes, break all 

over her face when he smiled on her, and- 

Well, he was a man, like other men, and lrnie 
was a fresh young thing, who knew less of the 
world than a city child of four years, who has 
been taken to dancing-school. 

" To think of a young lady, who has read 
Latin, but never heard an opera; knows Hamlet, 
but has seen only one piano. Never heard an 
oath, or seen a pack of cards; never witnessed a 
dapcc, and never beheld a drunken man. Acadia, 
indeed ! By-the-by, I must read Evangeline to 
you,” said Kit; and, accordingly, that afternoon, 
when Theodore Burton came to borrow a pitch- 
fork from Aunt Rue’s barn, he found lrnie seat¬ 
ed under the lilacs with her sewing, and her 
cousin lying on the grass at her feet reading 
poetry, Thco was in his working-dress, warm 
and sun-burnt from the hay-field ; Kit was in a 
white linen suit, and the hand that held the book 
was cool and white. " Good afternoon, Theo. 
IIow is your hand getting on?” asked lrnie, 
pleasantly. "My hand is well enough,” an¬ 
swered Theo, out of temper with the world, and 
everything in it, just then. His condition was in 
nowise improved by hearing the pink-and-white 
; lounger at lrnie’s feet remark, "That’s the old 
fellow who saws over at.the mill, isn’t it?” 

" Old fellow, indeed ? Theo is no older than 
you arc.” lrnie replied. 

" One of your admirers ?” 

"One of my friends,” she answered But 
Theo had only heard the introductory remark. 

And so June went by, and July came on. The 
summer roses grew sweet, faded, and fell. The 
summer constellations rose, flamed, and sank in 
the warm heavens; and through all the waxing 
and waning days, Theodore Burton wrought from 
i dawn to dark, in mill and field, glancing up often 
\ euough to see the girl he loved go strolling past 
; with that lithe, obnoxious figure keeping step at 
her Bide. Once he saw the two seated on the 
old porch ; Irnie’s eyes were down, and Kit was 
fastening a rose in her hair. Rainy Sundays the 
; cousins came to church, arm-in-arm Under the 
!; moon of an August evening, a boat went drop¬ 
ping down the river. Mrs. Rainsford and Aunt 
Rue were there, but the two young people were 
seated face to ftipe ; antj^ptej, standing on the 
; shore, covered his eyes and groaned, as he saw 
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Kit lean forward, and fold Irnie’s unresisting 
hands in his. 

“ I will not bear it any longer,” he burst out. 

“ I will see her to-morrow. I wiU make her hear 
me.” 

PoorTheo! He ought to have known better. 
His own sense might have told him, only he 
wouldn’t listen, that this was not the time “to 
put his fate to the touch.” But he would know. 
“Anything was better than suspense,” he told 
himself. He had tried suspense, he had not tried 
the hopeless certainty. 

“ Irnie, I want to see you a minute after meet¬ 
ing,” he whispered. She had taken her seat in 
the choir. Theo was the leader. Kit had left 
her at tho foot of the gallery stairs, and had 
gone smiling up to his seat beside Aunt Rue, in 
the family slip. After church he gave Aunt Rue 
his arm. Irnie was detained “ for a little while,” 
she said. 

“Irnie I” 

The sound of wheels had died away; Theo 
and Irnie were alone in the empty “meeting¬ 
house.” Something in his fuce frightened Iter. 
She looked down, and saw a torn hymn-book 
and a bit of dry fennel on the floor. 

“ Irnie, I haven’t any line words, like some 
people, but,” he took up the fringe of her shawl, 
holding it in his fingers with the touch of one 
who caresses something, “ but I love you bet¬ 
ter than anybody in the world, and I couldn’t 
go on any longer without knowing how you stood 
towards me.” 

That was all. He had no fine words, as he 
said ; but his face—ah, Irnie didn’t see that. 
Her eyes were on the feunel still; his face was 
wrought up into an agony of intense longing. 
All was still for a minute. Then a door opened 
and shut below. Some child bad come back for 
its Sunday-school book. Irnie took a long breath, 
looked up, and put out her band. “ Oh, Theo, 
I’m so sorry,” she whispered. 

The next instant she w as alone. 

Shut into hex own little room, the poor girl 
sat and sobbed, as she recalled the desolate face 
of which she had caught one glimpse, as Theo 
had turned away. “Three months ago it was 
different,” she thought, “but now-” 

“ Good morning, little girl. Who do you love 
best, this morning?” cried Kit, laughing, as he 
met his cousin on the porch, before breakfast. 
“Here’s a rose for her bonnic brown hair—the 
last one. Summer is going, and we must be 
gone, too.” 

Irnie bent her head. Kit was fastening the 
flower in her braids. “Oh,” she murmured. A 
thorn had pierced the flesh. 


“ Unkind,” whispered Kit. “ I’ll make it 
well, however,” and then Irnie felt a kiss, light 
as a breath, dropped soft on her cheek, and 
again on her braided hair. That instant Theo 
passed, going to his morning work. 

“ Here is the mail, and here is a letter from 
Maud, mamma,” cried Kit, an hour later. “ The 
Graysons are coming on from Rye, Wednesday. 

They propose that we shall meet them at-, 

and all go to New York together.” 

“Yes,” acquiesced Mrs. Rainsford. 

“ Bv-the-by, have I ever shown you Maud, 
little girl?” asked Kit, that afternoon. They 
were out under the lilacs. A side-pocket, a little 
caso of ruby-tinted leather, a faint perfume, and 
then a picture held in those cool, slender fingers, 
before her face Flowing hair, eyes uplifted, a 
light, as from some inner illumination, shining out 
all over the wondrous features, a fall of lace from 
head to shoulders, one floating end caught and 
folded over the breast, held there by a hand dim¬ 
pled, dainty. All this in a flash. Irnie saw. 
This was a woman of Kit’s world. 

“Not much amiss, ch?” he asked, lightly. 
“ You’ll not object to her m the family, I fancy. 
You shall dance at our wedding, Irnie.” 

Two days more, and they were gone. “ Now 
we’ll rest,” said Aunt Rue. “ Mary is just what 
she always was; and Kit is well enough, if ho 
wasn’t a selfish fellow.” 

Aunt Rue was right. Straight through the 
glamor of grace, and sparkle, she saw, and knew, 
that this young man was cheerful, because self- 
satisfied, loved himself first, and his neighbor 
just in proportion as that neighbor contributed 
to liis enjoyment. “ Theo. -Burton is worth ten 
of him, in my opinion,” she said; and Irnie did 
not dispute that opinion; but, not the*less, all 
the light seemed to have died out of her life. She 
went and came, ate, slept, worked; but her face 
wore another look. She had tasted of the tree of 
knowledge. 

“Curse him!” muttered Theo, as he passed 
Irnie one day, and with love’s intuition read it 
all. “ He has played with her, and tossed her 
by. If be bad never come, who knows but she 
might-” Theo sighed. 

Christmas came, a week of drifting storms, of 
blockaded roads, and of isolated households. 
That morning, the sun, rising over the white 
Yalley, looked down on a young girl, bowed, pale, 
and tearless, above her dead. Aunt Rue was 
gone. Her soul had passod out through night to 
light, under storm into calm. Irnie was alone. 

Spring found her with Mrs. Rainsford in New 
York. This was home to her now. Kit was in 

Europe with his bride* Here lrniocame to know 
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something of that world, whose echoes only had 
been borne to her ears, up there among those 
hills of Berkshire. Here, going in and out, she 
learned the lesson of life, that men and women are 
the same everywhere; that neither wealth, nor 
any of the cultured amenities of society, can atone 
for the absence of real merit. After two winters 
in the city, she found herself turning, with un¬ 
speakable longing, toward the old farm, and the 
old friends among the hills. 

On the third winter, on her way home, she was 
visiting a newly-married friend in Boston. 

“Kate and I must, of course, take you to see 
the chief lion of ‘ the hub,’ the state-house,” said 
her host. “ And, by-the-by, they are having a 
new sensation in the legislature, this season, a 
real heaven-made orator. He is the representa¬ 
tive from some little township, up among the 
hills, in Berkshire, perhaps; has been in the 
legislature three winters now; and just at pre¬ 
sent there is a regular furor to hear him. He’s 
going to speak on that great railroad question, 
this afternoon.” 

Irnie sat in the gallery of the state-house, that 
afternoon, and saw, to her surprise, Theo Bur¬ 
ton rise tospeak. He, then, was this new Demos¬ 
thenes. She leaned forward, her face very white, 
her eyes alight, every feature full of eager listening. 

“See,” Kate Murray’s touch said to her hus¬ 
band, as she laid a finger on his hand, and glanc¬ 
ed meaningly at Irnie. 

“ Have him home to dine this evening,” an¬ 
swered the husband, comprehending all, and they 
settled themselves to hear. 

You can guess the rest. Theo Burton’s story 
was no uncommon one. Very many men of fame 
have mustered from the valleys. But can you 
think what it was for Irnie? It was her friend 
of the old time, only grander, rarer. The voice, 
which was holding that audience in its hush to¬ 
day, was it not the same which had consoled her 
in her childish griefs, had sung beside her in the 


old church, and had spoken the first words of 
true love to her there in the still gallery ? Was 
he married, she wondered ? When lie came to 
her in Kate Murray’s library that evening; when 
he took her hand, and looked into her eyes, Irnie 
knew that this was what she had been waiting 
for. It was worth the waiting. The rewards of 
life usually are. 

The years had done much for both. Each was 
ripened, softened, perfected—the man rendered 
more manly, the woman more womanly. 

“I don’t know,” Theo Bftid, musingly, one 
night, as they stood in the crimson glow of the 
library fire, their hands on one another’s shoul¬ 
ders. “I’m not sure but it w r as a good day for 
us, the one that brought Kit Rainsford to Wal¬ 
den. One lesson came to me through him.” 

“And that?” asked Irnie’s eyes. 

“ That manner is essential as well as matter. 
That no man can afford to ignore the graces of 
life. We New England rustics need a lesson of 
that kind.” 

Irnie wad silent. The warm glow from the 
fire touched her softly os she Blood, rested like a 
benediction on the bent head, slid downward, 
and kissed her garment’s hem. Theo’s face in 
shadow had a statuesque look, which was net 
without a certain majesty. It was hard to be* 
lieve that these were the two, who had stood 
in the mill, not four years gone. 

“That day,” said Irnie, recalling Theo’s men¬ 
tion of Kit’s coming. The date had other memo¬ 
ries for her. “See.” She took the firm right 
hand in both her own, turning the fingers ten¬ 
derly to the light. “The scars are there. They 
are memorial.” 

“This also,” and Theo took, from a side 
pocket, a carefully-preserved, dried, pressed 
flower. “Azalias. You let them full as you 
w ent back through the old mill that day. I pro¬ 
mised myself (hen that I would keep them until— 
Well, 1 have kept them, you see.” 
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BY JEN NIK 

Thou art not rich, thou art not fair; 

Thou const not boast of wond’roua gifts; 

Whence cornea the sunshine of thine air? 

What secret hope thy soul uplifts? 

“Bereft of pleasures, full of care, 

My Outward life may teem to thee; 

But God has compensations rare, 

And joys within He giveth mo. 

“ No artist, but with artist eye 

soiling cloud has tints for mo; 
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No si iger, yet entranced I lie 
While birds rehearse their merry glee. 

“ But foremost still I love roy kind, 

Tlic men and women, children sweet; 
And whilo such int’ret-te fill the mind, 

Say is not snnshine very sweet ?” 

“Contented with thy lowly Jot, 

Thou scarce canst tell how thou art blcjt; 
Desiring nought thou, ha||-pl| got 
Far richer ait thou than the best." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

It was Christ mas-eve 1805, and ft party of six 
men were assembled in the library of the old 
house, where, fifty years before, Godfrey Jan- 
xiifer had died, and in dying had bequeathed a 
century of resentment to his disobedient daugh¬ 
ter and her descendants. 

The Trustees, in accordance with almost the 
last wish expressed by Mr. Jannifer, had sold 
the house, in which he died, to his old friend and 
partner, Job Withrington, for the sum of ten 
thousand pounds; and the annual meeting of the 
Trustees had always been held upon the same 
spot, where the first one was inaugurated, under 
such terrible circumstances, by the Testator him¬ 
self. 

Fifty-five years had naturally brought changes 
to the little society, and Job Withrington himself, 
a patriarch of almost ninety years, was to-day 
the only survivor of the original Trustees. His 
associates had, in dying, bequeathed the Trust to 
their eldest sons, according to the wishes of the 
Testator, and they in turn, upon this Christ mas- 
eve of 1805, were to name their own sons as their 
successors in a duty grown too arduous for them. 
The new Board was, therefore, now to be con¬ 
structed of the son of Job Withrington, a man of 
sixty-odd years, inheriting his father’s name, but 
not his father’s ability; Ralph Monckton, grand¬ 
son of Roger Monckton, the original Trustee, and 
Nugent Willard, grandson of Geoffrey Willard. 
These two young men, not yet admitted as their 
father’s successors, although the matter had been 
arranged in an informal meeting a few nights 
previously, remained, for the present, modestly 
in the background, while their fathers, John 
Monckton, and Richard Willard, came forward, 
and respectfully shook their aged chief by the 
hand, and inquired for his health. 

‘•Pretty low, pretty low,” replied the pa¬ 
triarch, feebly. “ I’m only a sort of monument 
of the past. But let’s to business. Introduce 
your boys, and let me see to what sort of stuff my 
dear old friend’s interests are to be intrusted.” 

“This is my son, Nugent Willard, Mr. With¬ 
rington ; and I propose him as Trustee in my 
place in this Board, if my associates are pleased 
to accept him,” said the eider Willard; and his 
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son, coloring under the scrutiny of two of the 
keenest eyes he had ever met^ stood silent and 
absorbed before his aged j udge. 

“ Honest, strong, sensible, patient! Yes, I see 
all that in his face; but too confiding, too simple, 
too easily duped. Those are bad, bad ; but he’s a 
good boy, and I for one indorse him,” muttered 
the old man, slowly, and with many pauses. 
“Yes, Willard, I’ll accept your son Nugent in your 
place, that is, so far as my opinion goes; but my 
son, Job, there, is the acting member of the 
Board, you know; that is, when he isn’t asleep, 
or at dinner. Job, are you awake just now ?” 

“Yes, father, certainly,” replied Job, whose 
stout figure, red face, and ponderous motions, 
added point to his father’s sarcasm, which, how¬ 
ever the son never dreamed of resenting. “Yes, 
father, I’m awake, and I also indorse Nugent 
W’illard as Trustee in his father’s place.” 

“That’s settled, then ; and now, Monckton, let 
us see your candidate,” said the elder W'ithring- 
ton, feebly. 

“ Here he is, my son, Ralph, sir; and though I 
say it, who shouldn’t, as smart a young fellow 
for two-and-twenty as you’ll find in all the Inns 
of Court.” 

“Oh, a lawyer, eh ?” asked the old man, read¬ 
ing the face of the candidate, with shrewd, keen 
glances. 

“Yes, sir, an unworthy member of the Bar,” 
replied Ralph Monckton, confidently. 

“Well, sir, you may be, a very good lawyer; 
but—I don’t want to see you Trustee of my friend 
Jannifers will,” said Job Withrington, slowly, 
but decisively. First a silence, and then a con¬ 
fusion of voices arose, as the full meaning of the 
feeble utterance reached the minds of the list¬ 
eners. 

“ But why, sir? Why, Mr. Withrington, do you 
cast this unmerited slight upon my son?” de¬ 
manded the elder Monckton; and to this ques¬ 
tion alone, of all addressed to him, the patriarch 
chose to reply. 

“Because, Mr. Monckton, your son don’t look 
honest. Your father was a lawyer, too, and a 
very sharp and shrewd one, and a man no one 
ever got the better pfw4o my knowledge ; but he 
was an honest man, and I respected him. You 
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are a lawyer also, and you are sharp and shrewd, 
and I hope honest. I don’t know you very well, 
Mr. Monckton; but I hope you're honest. As 
to this young man, I read in his face all the 
qualities that made his grandfather a man to be 
respected, and admired, if not loved; but with¬ 
out the other qualities which balanced and con¬ 
trolled them. You’ve transmitted the cleverness 
you got from your father to your son, my dear 
Mr. John Monckton; but you didn’t get any 
more honesty from him than you needed for 
yourself. 

“However, I’m notan acting member of this 
Board, and 1 decline to give any opinion in this 
matter. Job, my son, you are chairman of the 
Board, and I request you to assume your posi¬ 
tion. I shall not be present at its future meet¬ 
ings, even if I live to see another. I wish you all 
good-night, gentlemen, and a merry Christmas. 
Job, ring the bell for my man ” 

Job obeyed, and a solemn silence filled the 
room, until the severe old man had left it. Then, 
indeed, a clamor of tongues arose, and a hot dis¬ 
cussion, ending in Ralph Monckton's admission 
to the Board, in spite of the feeble opposition of 
the younger Withrington, its nominal chairman, 
and the open remonstrance of the elder Willard ; 
while his son, although silent, as propriety de¬ 
manded, showed by his expression of disgust and 
annoyance, how the persistence of the two Wil¬ 
lards affected him. 

“ Well !’’ exclaimed Mr. Withrington, at length. 
“If the matter rests with me, I say let us try 
Mr. Ralph Monckton, trusting that my father’s 
prejudice against him is an unfounded one, and 
that he will by his conduct prove that the verdict 
wts a mistake. And now, Mr. Willard, the elder, 
will you tell us the result of your inquiries and 
researches, in America, for the heirs of the Jan- 
nifer estate?” 

Thus appealed to, Mr. Richard Willard took a 
memorandum book from his pocket, and consult¬ 
ing it as he went on, reported, 

“ I am sorry to say that no clue can be gained 
to the fate of the children of either Ruel Godfrey, 
or Godfrey Ruel Jannifer. I haye ascertained, 
beyond a doubt, and principally from researches 
made upon the spot by my son Nugent, who has 
just returned from the West Indies, that Ruel 
Jannifer, the elder, his nephew Godfrey, and his 
ton Ruel, with the wife of the latter, were killed 
in the general massacre of the whites ordered by 
Dessalines, on the 29th of March 1804; and my 
son was enabled to question and bribe several 
negroes who not only witnessed the death of the 
three gentlemen, but who took part in the division 
of the spoils of the estate. By the testimony of 


all these men, it seems certain that Mrs. Janni¬ 
fer, with the three children, attempted an escape 
early in January of that year; but as her body 
and that of the faithful slave who was conducting 
the flight, were afterward found upon the beach,. 
it is obvious that they were intercepted and mur¬ 
dered, probably by order of Dessalines, who had 
issued a peremptory edict against emigration. 

“ What became of the children is not known, 
and the medals and valuable papers of the family 
have also disappeared. An old woman, living 
near the coast, testified to seeing the fishing craft 
of a negro, called Sharky Sam, hovering around 
a little bay near her house, and the same night 
hearing the trampling of horses, and the voices 
of men in that quarter; but fearing to get her¬ 
self into trouble, she did not look out, or go down 
to the shore, until the next day, when some one 
came running up to her hut to tell of the dead 
boJies upon the beach. 

“ It is, of course, barely possible that the chil¬ 
dren escaped in this boat with their nurse, who 
also disappeared the same night. But it seems 
! hardly credible; and even in that case, it is 
! almost impossible to trace their flight, for the 
; woman, Minnie, would not probably call them by 
; their true names. In fret, for the present, nil 
clue seems lost to the whereabouts of the Janni¬ 
fer heirs, and we can only wait and hope that at 
some future time-” 

“ Wait I” echoed a contemptuous voice, and 
Ralph Monckton, the obnoxious new-made mem¬ 
ber of the Board, rose to his feet, and leaning 
upon the table with both hands, thrust his sharp 
foxy face into the little circle of elder men. Mr. 
Willard, thus interrupted, paused and looked in¬ 
dignantly at the interloper; Monckton, the elder, 
gazed at his son with mingled admiration and 
terror; Mr. Withrington appeared anxious and 
unready; and Nugent Willard, resenting the 
affront to his father, also rose to his feet, with 
flushed face and clenched band. 

Unheeding all these demonstrations, the foxy- 
faced young lawyer repeated in the same tone, 

“ Wait! Not if we are men, and not idiots I” 

“ * Idiots 1’ ” echoed Nugent Willard. “ What, 
or who, do you mean by that, sir?” 

“ Any one who says wait instead of act,” re¬ 
torted Monckton. “ Good Heavens, gentlemen, 
we have the charge of millions of pounds, and 
every year increases the magnitude of this Trust, 
and of our responsibility. Are we to sleep over 
it, or to sit supinely with folded hands, waiting 
for the information it is our duty to seek all over 
thl? world, if need be? You, gentlemen, have 
done your part-, and done it ably in cherishing 

and augmenting the property rmtrusted to your 
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father's care; but it is time now for younger men ton, moving so as to interpose himself between 
to take the burden upon their shoulders, and act the seaman and the door, a movement perceived 
in the new emergency, that has come upon us. j: and resented by its object, who growled, 
b’tay you here at home, honorary members of the “ Avast, there, you shark-nosed lubber. If 
Board, and continue your wise administration of I come here of my own accord, it ain't likely- 
tne estate, while Mr. Nugent Willard and myself I’m going to cut off, without getting what I come 
will undertake the responsibility of hunting up for.” 

these missing heirs. The estate will bear the ex- “And what’s that, my man?” asked Mr. 
pense, of course, and I for one will postpone my Witherington, quietly. 

own business to this, until it is accomplished.” “Why, you say there that you’ll pay five 

He slowly looked nround the circle, as chal- ' pound a month to any fellow named Jannifer, 
lenging contradiction or reply, but none came; don’t you?” 

and in the moment of silence that followed, a “ Any descendant of Ruel and Maud Janni- 

hesitating knock was heard at the door of the fer?” replied the elder Monckton, cautiously, 

library. “ Well, I don’t know who the chap descended 

“ Come in!” cried Mr. Withrington, and the from, but I know where he is, and I want the 

door slowly swung open, showing the figure of a five pound,” replied the man, doggedly, 
respectable, old-fashioned domestic, who evi- “ Know where who is!” asked all the Trustees, 
dently tried to keep back some one who insisted in chorus. 

upon forcing an entrance. Ralph Monckton, placing himself directly in 

“ What is it, James?” asked the master, in sur- front of the poor fellow, who wa-i trying to out- 
prise. vie him in cunning, fixed him with his cruel eye, 

“ If you please, sir, it’s a man as wants the and slowly said, 

Trustees; and I take it, you, gentlemen, be they, ; “See here, my friend; by the way, what’s 
ben’t you?” your name?” 

“Certainly ; let him in, James, directly.” “ Bill Thomas, and I ain’t ashamed of it.” 

“ And time enough, I rather believe,” growled “ I hope you have no cause to be; but let me 
a hoarse voice, as & seafaring man, breezy as a warn you, Bill Thomas, you have undertaken a 
northwest wind, and evidently a little the worse very dangerous game. You are trying to extort 
for liquor, shoved the respectable James rudely money, illegally, and are already liable to the 
to one side, and bounced into the room, shouting law. Now, give up any attempt at making a 
hoarsely, ; bargain, and deceiving men who are a great deal 

“ Time enough to say, * let him in’, says I, when too sharp for you, and tell us at once, and truth- 
I’ve come all the way from S’thampt’n to spin my fully, how you came by this medal, and who and 
yarn, and see if so be you’ll act up to your agree- where the person is from whom you had it. If 
ment.” you tell the truth, you’ll get a good deal more 

“What agreement? And who are you, my man?” than five pounds by it; and if you try to cheat 
askci Mr. Withrington, mildly. “ Sit down there us, you’ll get yourself into the worst sort of 
by the door, and tell us quietly what you want.” trouble. Come, now, how is it?” 

^ “ I want the Trustees of the Jannifer Estate. Bill Thomas, although a rough and even brutal 
Be you they ?” The man moderated his tone, j man, was not without a streak of good sense in 
somewhat, as he said this. his composition, which told him that the law- 

“ We are, and we are now in session upon the yer s words, although unpalatable, were worth 
affairs of the estate. Have you anything to say attending to, and that now, if never before, 
concerning them?” honesty was his best policy. Afler a moment’s 

“Well, look a’here!” And from a pocket, dogged silence, he replied, in a much humbler 
inside the breast of his woolen shirt, the seaman tone than he had hitherto used, 
drew a package enveloped in oil-skin, unfolded it, “Well, Cap’n, it’s just here. ’Most a year 
and throwing its contents upon the table, under ago I was in Cuby, laying off a spell in Havana,- 
the noses of the Trustees, demanded, after a long v’y’ge; and one night, at a dance- 

“ Well, what’s that worth?” house, where there was pretty much all sorts of 

“ One of the two medals issued to the original folks but the parson, I fell in with a darkey 
Ruel and Godfrey Jannifer!” exclaimed Job called Pedro, who was boss of a little chap that 
Witherington, who still retained custody of,he played on the fiddle for the folks to dance, 
remaining medals, and had often examined “ I got to fooling with the boy, learning him 
them. to take off a glass of grog like a man and that, 

“ Ha I our clue at last,” cried Ralph Monck- and this Pedro didn’t see ifc and so there was a 
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row, and others joined in, and the upshot of it 
s that Pedro got a knife in him. ’Twa’n’t me 
done it, so you needn’t look scared, old boss; 
twas another darkey, that had an old grudge 
igin Pedro. Well, seeing as he was bound for 
Davy Jones, I felt sort o’ streaked, and asked 
him if there was anything I could do to ease the 
ways for the big launch he’d got afore him; and 
he said there was one thing—the boy. And when 
1 axed if it was the little fiddler chap, he said 
aye, and that the boy was to be took to Lunnon, 
to this here house, and I’d know why, when I 
see a medal round his neck, and read a paper 
done up along with it. I was going to ask some 
more questions, but just then Pedro made sail 
for t’other world, and got out of hail in a minute. 

I took the little chap along o’ me, and as there 
might be some fuss made about the nigger’s dy¬ 
ing that way, I just went aboard a fruiter beund 
for New York, and shipped before the mast—me 
and the boy. 

“ As soon as wo got stowed a bit, I took a 
look at the medal, and there it is. The papers I 
had to leave in the bag, the little varmint made 
such a row over my trying to get ’em away; and 
the only way I got the medal was by copying of 
it on the feller’s breast, before ever it was took 
off.” 

44 Copying it on his breast!” exclaimed several 
voices, in horror and astonishment. 

“Yes, in Ingy ink,” replied the sailor, easily. 
“ I did it first rate, too, for I'm A. I., at tattoo¬ 
ing. I tell you. There it is, and there it will be 
till the day of his death; just the size and just 
tbe copy, line for line of this here promise to 
pay five pound every month to any one who 
fetches the medal; and all he’s got to do, is puli 
open his shirt, and show that he’s got it, and 
take in his five pound a month. First-rate idea, 
ain’t it, mates ?” 

“And where is the unfortunate boy now?” 
asked Willard. 

“ I left him with Nancy. She’ll keep him safe 
till I get back,” replied the man, with a cunning 
leer. “ You see, I’ve adopted him for my own, 
and it’s no more than fair that it’s me should 
have the five pound a month; your honors are 
bound to pay to the one that fetches this here 
medal, either him or his gardeen.” 

A hubbub of indignant voices here interrupt¬ 
ed the artless confession of a scheme, which Bill 
Thomas was finally convinced was quite impossi¬ 
ble to carry out, in face of the law and lawyers 
who confronted him; and a compromise was soon 
effected, in virtue of which Bill was to receive 
fifty pounds reward, and a promise of safety 
from all disagreeable consequences, so soon as he 


should deliver to the Trustees of the Januifer 
Estate the unfortunate little heir, out of whom 
he had expected to make so much capital. 

Mr. Nugent Willard and Mr. Ralph Monckton, 
as the two active members of the new Board, 
were directed to accompany Bill Thomas to 
Gravesend, where he had left the boy, in charge 
of Miss Nancy Briggs, a young lady who should 
have been called Mrs. Bill Thomas, but who, 
during the absence of that gentleman, had sacri¬ 
ficed all hope of ever bearing his name, by 
eloping with the fascinating master of a collier, 
who had for some time been paying private court 
to the fair damsel. 

This evasion, although a matter of great in¬ 
terest to Bill Thomas, would have been a matter 
of the very slightest consequence to the Trustees, 
had not Nancy chosen to take her little charge 
with her; and both of them were last seen going 
toward the wharves, where they had probably 
embarked on board the coal-barge. To pursue 
this barge by means of a fast-sailing yacht, was 
the obvious and immediate course of the Trustees, 
who would have insisted upon the company of 
Bill Thomas, even had he not been more than 
anxious to gain it. 

The barge w>as overhauled, hailed, and halted ; 
Nancy, a little shamefaced, and more than a little 
impudent, was called to account, first by her in¬ 
jured lover, and then by the Trustees. To the 
first she responded in brief and forcible style, 
that if he’d lost her it was his own fault; he 
might have married her, and then he could have 
held her: whereas, now she was her own mistress, 
and she’d dpfy him to lay a finger oil her. To 
the gentlemen, she replied more mildly, that she 
| was as sorry as they not to be able to restore the 
boy to his friends; for, indeed, he was too gentle 
a little fellow, and too delicate for the life they 
led ; but that the day she left home she had sent 
him upon a last errand, while she went aboard 
the collier, and that as he did not return for 
more than an hour after the time appointed for 
sailing, And could not be found by the boy sent 
to look after him, “ her man” had insisted upon 
: not losing the tide, and had sailed without him. 

“ And you have no idea what has become of the 
child?” demanded Willard, indignantly, while 
Monckton took down the names and addresses of 
the collier, of his owners, and of Nancy. 

“ Not an idea; and I’m as sorry as yon can be, 
gentlemen, for he was a pretty little fellow,” re¬ 
plied Nancy, sadly; and as nothing more was to 
be gained in this direction, the Trustees and Bill 
Thomas re-embarked upon the yacht, and re- 
1 turned to Gravesend, where, for two days, aided 
by one of the best detectives from Scotland Yard, 
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they pursued their inquiries concerning the fate 
of Rafe Jannifer, but totally without result. The 
probability certainly was, that the boy, either 
voluntarily, or by force, had gone aboard some 
one of the many vessels constantly Sailing from 
Gravescud to all parts of the earth ; and Monck- 
ton quietly proceeded to make a list of the names 
and ports of destination of all which bad left the : 
port for the previons four days. Of these, large 
and small, the number was sixty-eight, and their 
destinations, ranging from the farthest east to the 
remotest west. From this list, so soon as it be¬ 
came obvious that little Rafe was not to be found 
in or about Gravesend, Ralph Monckton made 
another, and handing both to his associate, Nu¬ 
gent Willard, said, 

'• Of course, our duty is to inform ourselves as 
rapidly as possible whether the boy is on board 
any one of these vessels. Half I reserve to my¬ 
self, and half I make over to you for investiga¬ 
tion. As my own list includes seventeen craft 
bound to various ports in America, and the West 
Indies, I shall pursue my plan of visiting America 
as soon as I have dispatched messengers to meet 
these other craft at their places of destination. 
To you I leave all England, and Europe, and I 
Bincerely hope that no small jealousies, or per¬ 
sonal differences, will prevent our working to¬ 
gether for what is, or should be, our one great 
object, the discovery of the heirs of the Jannifer 
Estate.” 

“ No jealousy on my part, no difference that 
can injure my efficiency as a co-laborer in this 
duty, will be allowed to interfere, I assure you, 
Mr. Monckton,” replied Nugent Willard, coldly; 
and a few hours later the young men parted, 
their feelings of mutual dislike rather strength¬ 
ened than abated, but still held together by one 
strong tie, interest in the search that lay before 
them, and determination to place before all other 
business that devolving upon them in their new 
and responsible positions as Trustees of the Jan¬ 
nifer Estate. 

It is impossible for us, without tiring the 
reader too much, to follow the footsteps of either, 
in their exciting and interesting search ; but we j 
must content ourselves with stating what neither 
of the young lawyers succeeded in learning until 
too late, that- poor little Rafe, disgusted with the 
alternate severity and coarse jollity of his master 
and mistress, had resolved to leave them both, 
and when sent by Nancy upon the errand men¬ 
tioned by her, had made the best of his way on 
board an American cotton-craft, secreted himself 
in the hold, and, after awhile, venturing out 
among the crew, had made the voyage to Savan¬ 
nah, without the knowledge of the captain, a 


severe and reserved man, whom his crew and 
under officers were glad to deceive whenever they 
could find the opportunity. Thus it chanced that 
no trace af the boy’s presence appeared upon tbe 
ship’s papers, or in the minds of the captain and 
first mate, when applied to in due course by Mr. 
Monckton, who could have pursued his researches 
among the crew of the Magnolia, had it been pos¬ 
sible to find them : but on the arrival of the Mag¬ 
nolia at her port, the disgusted crew had aban¬ 
doned her en masse, and before the lawyer's 
arrival at Savannah, had scattered to the four 
quarters of the globe, leaving not even n name 
behind; for a sailor, as every one knows, prefers 
to be called by almost any other name than that 
legally belonging to him. 

» But before sailing upon the South Pacific voy- 
| age, from which he never returned, Long Sam. 
Refers especial friend and patron, had smuggled 
the boy from the Magnolia, on board the Lone 
Star, a coaster, bound for New Orleans; a name 
deeply printed upon poor little Rafe’8 mind, as 
the city of refuge, whither his cousins Ruel and 
• Maud had been carried; and although a native 
pride and reserve prevented his explaining fully 
to long Sam the actual story of his life, he in¬ 
sisted so strongly upon the end of all his trouble 
lying in New Orleans, that the careless, kind- 
hearted sailor considered that he had done all 
that was needed when he gave the second mate of 
the Lone Star five dollars to pay for a passage to 
New Orleans for “ this little chap who’s got 
friends there.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Fifteen years have passed away, and the world 
is celebrating its great Christian festival of Christ¬ 
mas, A. D. 1820. 

In a private parlor of the then most fashion¬ 
able hotel of New York, two gentlemen, sat to¬ 
gether sipping their wine after dinner, and talk¬ 
ing eagerly. They are Ralph Monckton and 
Nugent Willard, the former for some years a re¬ 
sident of New York, where he is a favorite law¬ 
yer and politician, and the latter a gentleman of 
independent fortune, and a restless traveler. 
Neither have forgotten or neglected the great 
Trust, to whoso interests both of them devotc.l 
themselves, in their earliest manhood; and which, 
to Nugent Williard, has ever since, with one ex¬ 
ception, stood in place of home, wife, children, 
and occupation. The fortune bequeathed to the 
Trustees by Oodfrey Jannifer, seventy years 
before this date, has, through the judicious care 
of their successors, now reached colossal propor¬ 
tions, and is invested in almost every safe and 
; profitable enterprise of note, all over the world. 
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To the gentlemen, eating their Christmas dinner 
in quiet luxury, is conjoined a third, Job With- 
rington, a man of about their own years, who 
already leans strongly upon his son, Jennifer 
Withrington, his probable successor in the course 
of a few years; for this Job has not the stalwart 
strength of the grandfather, who died in 1806, or 
the father, who placidly held the reins for ten 
years longer. Ralph Monckton occasionally 
visits England, and Job Withrington, the third, 
has once been in America: but, for the most part, 
the communications of the Board are carried on 
by letter, or»the'personal reports of Nugent Wil- 
liard, who is as often in London as in any other 
city, but who is in the habit of presenting him¬ 
self unexpectedly at almost, any .given point of the 
habitable globe, in the most eccentric manner. 
He is in New York on this especial occasion by 
appointment with Monckton, and now, dinner 
over, and the servant dismissed, they are talking 
business. 

It is Monckton who asks in an off-hand style, 

“Well, Willard, I suppose you have followed 
up the clue you told me of, last year, to the old 
slave woman/' 

“ Yes, and convinced myself that it was the 
nurse sent to New Orleans in charge of Ruel and 
Maud, the children of Ruel Jannifer. I do not 
know whether you remember my details of the 
search from time to time, but you will recall-" 

“ I can recall all, my dear sir,” interposed 
Ralph Monckton, with a dry and self-satisfied 
smile. “ Twelve years ago you met, at Saratoga, 
a young lady from Charleston, S. C., and a mutual 
liking sprung up between you, not, however, 
ending, as one would suppose, in love and mat¬ 
rimony. In the course of her artless narratives 
of the childhood of herself and her brothers and 
sisters, she alluded to her little sister’s nurse, 
Maum Minnie; and you, attracted by the name, 
asked some questions concerning the woman, in 
reply to which Miss Ellis-told you that her father 
had bought the woman from a dealer, who had 
her from a southern agent, and that Minnie her¬ 
self declared that she had been kidnapped in 
New Orleans, and hurried off, with a number of 
other free negroes, stolen by this dealer, for a 
more northern market. 

“ Miss Ellis, flattered by your interest in her 
narrative, proceeded to repeat Minnie’s story as 
gathered from her own lips, and you found it to 
tally precisely with the data gathered by both 
yon and myself of the attempted flight of Mrs. 
Jannifer with her two children, nephew Rafe, 
and the servants, Minnie and Jos6, from San Do- 
mingo, just before the massacre of the white 
population, by order of Dessalines. According 


to Minnie’s story, her mistress and Josd were 
intercepted and killed upon the beach, probably 
by government officials, while they were awnit- 
ing the return of the boat, which had gone off 
with Minnie and the two younger children, the 
nephew Rafe having remained on shore with his 
aunt, and, as we know, escaping in company with 
the negro Pedro. 

“ Sharky Sam, the master of the boat, terrified 
lest he also should come under the terrors of the 
law, set sail, without waiting for the end of the 
affray, and being already paid for the voyage, 
made his way to New Orleans, where he landed 
his passengers, and immediately disappeared. 
Minnie, thus thrown upon her own resources, 
supported herself and the children by work or 
beggary, no matter* which, for a few months, 
and then was kidnapped, as she was returning 
home one dark night, and knew nothing farther 
of*the fate of her charges. 

11 Resolved to see and question the woman for 
yourself, you at.once left Newport for Charleston, 
S. C., and thence went to the Ellis’ plantation, 
where you found that Manm Minnie had taken 
advantage of the absence of her master and mis¬ 
tress to make her escape, probably in hope of 
rejoining the Jannifer children in New Orleans. 
Since then you have pursued the clue in vain—” 

“Until this very last year, Monckton,” inter¬ 
rupted Willard, eagerly. “ This very last sum¬ 
mer I found-” 

“ Found Minnie !-” 

“ Found her grave, in one of the inland towns 
of New England,” replied Willard. “And from 
the kind-hearted woman, in whose service she 
died, I gained the sad sequel of her story. Es¬ 
caping from South Carolina, the poor creature 
made her way through a thousand dangers and 
difficulties back to New Orleans, only to discover 
that her charges had both disappeared, as utterly 
ns if the earth had swallowed them up. She was 
still searching for some trace of them, when she 
was again seized as a vagrant by the officers of 
law, and sold at public auction. Soon after, she 
was carried up the river on a Mississippi steamer, 
and, pretending to throw herself overboard, man¬ 
aged to hide somewhere on board, and finally 
escaped into Ohio, and from thence East, where 
she took service, and finally, as I Bay, died last 
summer, just as I succeeded in tracing her where¬ 
about.” 

“ Do you know anything yet of the children ?'* 

But this simple question seemed at once to 
destroy the equanimity with which Willard had 
detailed Ihe story of Minnie. He hesitated, col¬ 
ored, cleared his throat, fjAd finally, with an air 
of the greatest embarrassment, said, 
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“ Why, thereby, my dear Monckton, hangs a \ whom my daughter was to marry within the hour, 
sort of confession, which I owe to you, and yet, j was not his own child, but an adopted one, of 
which I am horribly afraid, you will take amiss, j whose parents he knew nothing, as he had taken 
In fact, I have not been quite ingenuous in re- j him from an orphan asylum, to replace a child of 
gard to my own affairs, during the fifteen years j his own, lost at about the same time, and whose 


of our association, or rather during the two or 
three years just previous. The fact is, that while 
1 was in San Domingo, seventeen years ago, look¬ 
ing up the testimony concerning the Jannifers 
involved in tho insurrection, I met with a young 
girl, an orphan and a fugitive, who threw her¬ 
self upon my protection, and, in short, became 
my wife-” 

“Your wife? Are you, then, a married 
man 


name he had bestowed upon the little orphan. 
He had taken legal measures since that time to 
give the boy his own name, and to formally adopt 
him as his own heir; but he wished the matter 
kept a profound secret, on account of 9ome com¬ 
plications with his relatives concerning property, 
and would not have revealed the secret even to 
me, had not his conscience troubled him too se¬ 
verely to be silenced. 

1 1 considered the matter, for the few moments 


‘ A widower. When I returned to England, j left me before tho hour appointed for the mar¬ 
riage-ceremony, and I concluded to allow matters 
to go on. Millicent, I knew, would only find 


to ask my father’s cousent,»or rather approval 
of my marriage, I found his whole mind ab¬ 
sorbed in schemes for our family aggrandize- j additional food for romance, in this tardily-re- 
inent, through a marriage he had planned for me \ vealed secret, and I saw no reason why Edward 


so soon as I should come of age. and settle to 
business, as ho phrased it. But my mother’s 
death, almost immediately after my return, and 
the necessity for my leaving England in search 
of Bate Jannifer, postponed it. 

“ Without further taxing your attention, I will 
briefly state that my marriage never was publicly 
announced, as my wife soon died, leaving me 
with no motive for arousing public curiosity and 
wonder, by revealing the sad story of my mar¬ 
ried life. 1 brought my daughter-” 

“ Oh. you have a daughter-” 

“ Yes, our only child, a girl named Millicent. 
I brought her to England, and put her at school, 


Gresham, by Act of Parliament, was not as likely 
to make a good husband for my girl, os Edward 
Gresham, by act of nature. The marriage went 
on-*’ 

'And your son-in-law turns out to be-?” 

asked Ralph Monckton, in a voice trembling with 
rage. 

“ He turns out to be the Ruel Jannifer, whose 
nurse, Minnie, was forced to abandon him in the 
streets of New Orleans, and who from the streets 
was taken to a police station, and thence to an 
asylum, where he was found and adopted by Mr. 
Gresham, the English merchant. I ascertained 
the truth at first from liis possession of one of the 


with a lady whom I had every reason to believe $ missing medals, and then from inquiries lately 


trustworthy; and she may have been so; but, in 
some manner, Millicent obtained frequent and 


! made in New Orleans.’ 

As Willard spoke the last words, looking calmly 


of whose villa adjoined those of the school. There 
was an attempt at elopement, discovered, and frus¬ 
trated by Mr. Gresham himself; and I was sent 
for from Vienna, where I was following a delusive 
rumor, pointing, as I fancied, to our Trust. 

“ I came home immediately, saw Mr. Gresham, 
talked with the young man, and then with Milli¬ 
cent; and finding the lovers madly bent upon 
uniting themselves, with or without our consent, 
I proposed to Mr. Gresham that we should allow 
them to learn tho lesson of life, after their own 
fashion, and marry them decently and in order. 

“ He consented, with a hesitation .and embar¬ 
rassment which I could not explain, and the mar¬ 
riage went forward, until the morning of the 


stolen interviews with a young man, the reputed \ into the face of hi3 companion, even his sense of 
son of a merchant called Gresham, the grounds j innocence and honorable dealing were almost 

abashed by the sneer of contempt and hatred, 
which convulsed the lawyer’s cold features. 

“ Mighty well, Mr. Nugent Williard !” said he, 
at length, in a hoarse and choking voice. “ You’ve 
managed your little conspiracy very neatly, and 
got your daughter, if indeed she is your daugh¬ 
ter, and I'll have proof of that, married to the 
heir of the Jannifer estate, very cleverly. I knew 
of that boy; I knew who had adopted him, and I 
only waited until he was twenty-one, and able to 

make his own bargain-” 

“ Oh, you were going to sell the information of 
his birth to him, ns soon as he was competent to 
bind himself to pay your price, were you?” 
j “ Never mind what I was going to do,” replied 


we Ming day, when Mr. Gresham came tome and j Monckton, furiously. “ You have played a mean 
said that he had a confession to make, and went j and shabby trick upon me: but mark! vour 
on to tell mo that this lad, Edward Gresham, 1 daughter’bnB the only Jannifer 
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Leira to be found on Christmas-eve 1800, cunning 
as you think yourself.” 

“My good fellow,’’ interposed Williard, rising 
with dignity, “ this torrent of abuse is quite un¬ 
called for, and quite misplaced. 1 have already 
tuld you that all the arrangements for my daugh¬ 
ter’s marriage, with the reputed son of Mr. 
uresliam, were made before the discovery of the 
young man’s real parentage-” 

“I know that you say so,” sneered Monckton. 

“Mr. Monckton,” replied Willard, coolly, “I 
shall listen to no further insults, and must con¬ 
sequently bid you good-evening.” 

lie left the room as he spoke, and Monckton, 
his rage suddenly calmed, looked after him in 
doubt and dismay. 

“What docs he know?” he said. “Has he 
discovered the girl, or can it bo that he has found 
idile ? Either of them may live to be the heir, 
&s well as this Ruel, whom he has married to his 
daughter? Can he know' that Maud is actually 
in this house, as Miss do Yigne, daughter of the 
wealthy Mew Orleans planter ? And if he does, 
will not he surely foil my plan of marrying her, 
aud taking the name of Jannifcr, so that my 
children may become the heirs ? I will press the 
matter of the marriage upon old Do Vigne, this 
very evening. lie has almost consented, and the 
girl is not averse to me. Yes, Nugent W illard, 1 
will succeed here, in spite of you.” 


CHAPTER IX. 

Bct, while the wily lawyer thus occupied him¬ 
self with planning his own and another's future, 
an interview was going forward, in another part 
of the hotel, which was destined to overturn his 
little schemes in the most summary manner. 

Mr. Noel de Yigne, his wife, daughter, and 
servants, occupied the very best suit of apart¬ 
ments in the hotel, and received the greatest at¬ 
tention and respect from every one connected 
with the house, for Mr. de Yigne was one of the 
wealthiest of New Orleans cotton-planters, his 
wife one of the most helpless and luxurious of 
southern ladies, and his daughter, Miss Maud de 
Vigne, so exacting, so capricious, and so imper¬ 
ious, that no one would have imagined that only 
tiileen years before, she, a child of two summers, 
had been taken from an orphan asylum, and ad¬ 
opted by her reputed parents, just as her brother 
iluel # had been adopted by Mr. Gresham. This 
little history remained a profound secret to the 
world. But the young lady herself had surprised 
it from Mrs. de Yigne, one day, and ever since, 
that Lady had kept it as a rod in pickle with 
which to occasionally chastise the pride, auda¬ 


city, and disobedience of her adopted daughter^ 
The consequence was, that the headstrong girl, 
regarding herself as free from all filial obligations 
by the accident of birth, and all ties of gratitude 
and reverence by the frequent taunts in which 
Mrs. de Yigne indulged, and the somewhat tyran¬ 
nical course adopted by her reputed father, had 
for some time considered herself at liberty to 
pursue her own course, even in opposition to that 
of her parents, whenever she could in any way 
obtain it; and as she was very clever, very fasci¬ 
nating, and very daring, Bhe seldom failed of 
effecting her purpose. 

In the present instance, this purpose was a 
stolen interview with about the most objectiona¬ 
ble person she could have selected for such a 
favor, a young man called Victor Marmont, whom 
she had first met upon one of tho Mississippi 
steamers during the previous summer, and in 
whose society she had on that occasion enjoyed 
two moonlight evenings, and a large proportion 
of the daylight hours, which Mrs. do Yigne dozed 
or lounged away in her state-room, while Mr. de 
Yigne smoked, or talked politics at the other end 
of the boat. These interviews were not quite 
tHe-a-tHc y however, for Dapline, Miss do Vigne’s 
sprightly quadroon maid, always “assisted” at 
them, and after the return of the family to tho 
city, it was Daphne who arranged a great many 
walks and interviews at confectioners, and bal¬ 
cony whisperings, and finally, it was Daphne who 
suggested that if “ Mas’ Victor,” followed the De 
Vigne’s to New York, it would be a very easy 
matter for her young mistress to “slip out some 
evening and get married, and then all of us take 
the underground railroad for the land of free¬ 
dom, Missy.” 

The plan suited Maud, and she consented to it. 
And now, on Christinns-eve, excusing herself, on 
the plea of illness, from the stately dinner to 
which her parents had gone, she quietly crept up 
the stairs to Daphne s room, and there found her 
lover awaiting her. 

A tall, handsome, swarthy fellow, this Victor 
Marmont, and bearing about him the stamp of 
gentlemanhood; and yet, mingled with this a reck¬ 
less and defiant air, a flavor of Boheminnism. 

“ All ready, Victor, you see,” exclaimed Maud, 
gayly. “ Isn’t it a lark !” 

“One minute, my darling, my own,” roplied 
the lover, tenderly, yet almost coldly, removing 
the clinging hold she laid upon his arm. “I 
have something to say to you. before we leave 
this house, and all retreat becomes impossible. 
Daphne, will you stand outside the door for a 
few moments?” 

“ Oh, ccrtaraly, Mas’ Victor, if Miss Maud 
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says so,” replied the confidante, offended; but 
obeying the gesture of her mistress. 

“There, now, we are alone! What is it?” 
said Maud, impatiently. 

44 In the first place, dearest., I am not even 
Victor Marmont. I was going to let you marry 
me in ignorance of all this ; but, bad as I am, I 
cannot do it.” 

44 Not Victor Marmont ? Who, then, are you ?” 

44 That is not the worst. My name is Jennifer, 
Rafael, or Rafe Jennifer; and this name is hon¬ 
estly mine, for I have the certificate of my pa¬ 
rents’ marriage, and of'my own birth, as well 
as an indelible mark upon my breast to prove 
my lineage otherwise. Of my earliest life 1 know 
nothing. The first memory I have, is of a gigantic 
negro, named Pedro, who was very kind to me; 
then of a sailor, who was cruel, and his wife, 
whom I detested. I escaped from these people, 
who had carried me to England, and made my way 
to New Orleans, where I remember a vague idea 
that I had friends, but who or what these friends 
were, what I expected in going to New Orleans, 
or how I got there, I cannot tell. The terrors 
and hardships of my earliest years were so great 
that they have weakened and confused my memo¬ 
ries ; and it is a great and painful effort to recall 
so much as I have just related.” 

44 My poor boy !” exclaimed the young girl, 
•tenderly. 44 Your face is pale, your eyes strain¬ 
ed, your lips quivering! Do not think of these 
things; do not talk of them I What matter-” 

44 Stop, stop, child I You have not heard me 
yet. You have only listened to my misfortunes. 

44 1 do not know how long I lived in the 
streets of New Orleans, or why I did not starve 
there; but one day I attracted the attention of a 
gentleman who was strolling along, by the song 
and dance with which I tried to earn a few cop¬ 
pers, while my professional rivals, the organ- 
grinders and street-musicians, were out of sight. 
He stopped to look and listen, asked me a few 
questions, and fiulUIy taking me into a restaurant, 
gave me a hearty dinner; then took me to his 
bachelor-apartments, and ordered his servant to 
bathe and clothe me, and to present me in 4 the 
saloon’ that evening. That saloon, Maud, was a 
fashionable gambling-hell, and my new patron 
was its proprietor. I remained with him, at 
first, as one of the attractions, the decoy-ducks 
of his establishment, then as an assistant and 
pupil, until now, his partner, and the active 
agent of his wide-spread schemes. Do you un¬ 
derstand me, my poor child, my innocent Maud? 
1» Rafe Jannifer. known throughout New Or¬ 
leans and the West as Victor Marmont, the gam¬ 
bler, am one of the villains, whom high-bred, 


innocent girls like you, never even hear of, un¬ 
less by accident. I am a. card-sharper, a black¬ 
leg, a sportsman. Oh, my poor Maud, do not 
open those eyes of innocent wonder upon me. 
These names are worthily mine; and although T 
could strike the man who uttered them dead at 
my feet, if I could, I should be wrong and he 
right, for these names are mine by the usage and 
verdict of the world. Maud, I was a villain to 
allow you to love a man like this, was I not ? 
And I shall be yet a deeper villain if I allow 
you to marry him; and yet, child, I love you so ! 
Oh, I love you so I Wait; not yet, dear, nor 
yeti Think, first, of what I have revealed, of 
what I offer. As my wife, you cannot bear the 
same name that I do; for I will not degrade nriy 
father’s memory by using his; and I will not in- 
Bult you by giving you that by which I am known. 
I must remain Victor Marmont, and you will be 
the wife of Rafael Jannifer. Then I have no 
means of living but by infamy. I must see you 
suffer for the merest necessities of life, perhaps 
starve, or I must take the money that alone I 
know how to obtain, and make you comfortable. 
My God, I am in despair ! What shall I do ? Ob, 
Maud, what shall I do ?” 

He threw himself into a chair, ns he spoke, 
and covered his face with his hands. Maud 
stood for a moment looking at him, while her 
young face aged and hardened, as years of 
careless thoughtlessness would not have aged it. 
At last she moved gently forward, laid a hand 
upon the shoulder of the stricken man, and said, 

44 1 have heard you, Victor, heard and under¬ 
stood you thoroughly; and if I have not taken 
long to decide upon what you have said, my de¬ 
cision is for life. IVe are more equal in one way 
than you imagine. I, too, am an orphan, a name¬ 
less foundling, a child of the streets.” 

44 You ?-” 

44 Yes, I. Listen, as I listened to you, and 
you shall know the little that I myself know. 

44 Mr. and Mrs. de Vigne, rich and childless, 
adopted me out of the Orphan Asylum of the 
Sisters of Charity, a little more than fifteen years 
ago, and before my recollection. I never knew 
that I was not their own child, until four years 
ago, when I surprised the secret from Mrs. de 
Vigne, in a fit of anger, which led her to taunt 
me with ingratitude. She was very sorry to have 
betrayed the secret; and it was a long time before 
I could make her tell me what little she really 
knew of me, and that was merely that the police 
had found me and my little brother in the street, 
shivering, starving, and calling for 4 Maum Min¬ 
nie,’ probably our nurse. Nobody know us, or 
coulcy^ftge Minnie, whoever she was; bo we were 
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Srst taken lo the police station, an 1 then to the 
<trphan Asylum, from whence we were both 
klopted, I, by the De Vignes; my brother, no one 
knows by whom, or at least Mrs. de Vigne de- 
dares she does not. We each had a relic, or 
something of that sort, hung about our necks ; 
but Mamma de Vigne says that she destroyed 
mine, for fear that at some time I should be 
claimed by it, and she has forgotten what it was 
like. At any rate, my name has always been 
Maud, for I spoke it when I was first brought to 
the Asylum, and I have no more claim upon the 
name of De Vigne than you have upon that of 
Marmont; and I shall be very glad if you will 
legally give me your real name of Jannifer. And 
as for vc hat you have been, my own darling. I 
love you, and I believe in you; and I am always 
and only your own, your very own poor Maud/' 

It was not reason, it was not argument, but it 
convinced her lover, and dispelled the terrible 
remorse that had forced him to speak as he 
La-1 done. A few more words of tender trust on 
her part, of solemn promise on his, and the two 
went forth together into the winter night, with 
only that poor slave-girl for companion and escort, 
and in another hour were made man and wife. 

A few days later, the newly-married pair re¬ 
ceived a short note from Mr. and Mrs. de Vigne, 
for w hom Maud had left a letter of proud yet de¬ 
precating farewell. Inclosed was a bronze medal. 

This inclosed medal, it said, was the only pro¬ 
perty Maud could claim from them, and was as¬ 
suredly all that she would ever receive in any 
form. It also embodied all that was known of 
her birth and history, before the unfortunate day 
in which she was withdrawn by him from the 
Asylum where he found her. Having thus di¬ 
vested himself of all responsibility in the matter, 
Mr. de Vigne hoped that neither he or his family 
would ever again see, or hear, from Maud. 


“ So now, darling, I am all yours, all yours,” 

► whispered Maud, through her tears, as she clung 
about her husband’s neck. 

But Rafe did not hear her. A sudden horror 
had frozen itself upon his face, and he was say¬ 
ing in his heart. 

“If I should prove to be her brother—the 
brother who was lost with her I’ ’ 

And then, with trembling lingers, he undid the 
little carefully-sealed package, that, since his 
earliest remembrance, had hung about his neck, 
and which he, almost in his boyhood, had so 
vehemently defended against his master, Bill 
Thomas, that the sailor had left it to him, and 
drawing out the folded papers it contained, 
eagerly re-read the marriage certificate of his 
father and mother, his own certificate of baptism, 
and finally a slip of paper, on which, in a trem¬ 
bling female hand, was written, 

“ I hang these papers and this medal around 
little Rafe’s neck, in case wo should become se¬ 
parated in our flight, that whoever finds him may 
know his name. It is Rafael Jannifer, the only 
child of Godfrey Jannifer, and I am his poor 
aunt. 

“ Isabel de Gonzac,f.s de J annifer.” 

“ * Only child !’ Oh, thank God for that. Thank 
God, my own darling wife!” exclaimed the poor 
fellow, claspiug the astouished Maud to his 
heart, while burning tears overflowed his eyes. 

“ And this Isabel de Gonzages de Jannifer 
must bo your mother, my darling, and we are 
cousins,” added he, at length, when both of them 
had studied the old, worn, yellow, yet most pre¬ 
cious papers. 

“Cousins, are we?” asked Maud, smiling 
faintly, for she, too, had been in tears. “Oh, 
we are something better than cousins, my Victor.” 
(to be concluded.) 


LITTLE NELL. 

BI MAO OIK MALVERN. 


T was a dreary night, and the cold, white snow 
Fell on the hills and meadows low; 

When, wandering down the gloomy street, 
Went a poor little child, with cold, bare feet. 

All d-ty she bad wandered up and down 
The streets of that inrge and busy town; 

But the day was cold, and the storm was wild, 
Ajpi no one heeded the beggar child. 

The cold snow fell on her tiny form; 

Then* was nothing but rags to keep her warm ; 
The wild wind whistledlond and shrill, 

And poor little Nell grew colder still. 


Where she was going she conld not tell, 
Homeless and friendless was little Nell; 
And she cried in her anguish; but her wail 
Was lost in the roar of the midnight gale. 

Faint and weary she sat down to rest; 

Up to tho cold wall close she pressed, 

•Out from her blue lips trembled a prayer, 
That floated away on the stormy air. 

Softly, softly the white snow fell, 

Covering over poor little Nell; 

But she heeds it not, for sho sleeps the sleep 
From whi<gi ( she will never wako to wfcep. 



KILLED AT A BLOW. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


Howard Thorne was on his way to New York, ' moment after, he heard a peculiar note, an ex- 
early in June, preparatory to sailing again for j quisitely musical one, which lie recognized as tl:at 
Europe, for another year’s wanderings, when he j of the red bird. This bird, as all persons fauii- 
stopped, for a day or two, at the pretty little water-| liar with American ornithology know’, is foutnl 
ing-place of Wildfcll. This was one of those only in the most solitary places, and a lifetime 
small, exclusive places, whither only the best peo- may pass for visitors at fashionable watering- 
pie, or those who think themselves such, resort, places, or even inhabitants of country villas, witli- 
aud where they go at the beginning of June and out hearing it. From her manner, it was plain I h:tt 
stay till September. the fair listener heard it for the first time. Thorne 

“ The quiet of the country, you know,” as also listened in rapt attention, till the bird had 
one of its chief patrons, Mrs. Escutcheon is wont flown away, disappearing into the depths of the 
to say, “ but with just enough society to save it forest. For one moment, as it darted by, he had 
from dullness: none of your loud, fashionable a glimpse of it, like a trail of fire: then he turned 
places, like Saratoga; dancing and picnics, of to look again for the young girl. But she also 
course, and well-dressed women, but nothing vul- had vanished, having, the moment the bird flew 
gar; we rather cultivate intellect, in fact: Bea- olf, continued her walk. But, somehow, Thorne 
con street and Stuyvesaut Square families, my had been strangely impressed by that momentary- 
dear, almost entirely.” glance. “ How beautiful she is !” he said to liiin- 

For Tliorne had said to himself, “ I have seen self, “and how unsophisticated, since she takes 
the real aristocracy of Europe, nobles in Eng- such delight in the song of a wild forest-bird.” 
land, whoso ancestors fought in the Crusades, At dinner, Thorne sought in vain, down the 
and lloman princes, who claim, with some show long tables, for the face he had seen in the forest ; 
of truth, to go back to the Consular times ; let and he began to think the young lady was not at 
me now see what a sham article at home, is.” the hotel, as he had at first naturally supposed. 

For Howard Thorne knew Mrs. Escutcheon, But, in the evening, there was a ball; and as be 
in fact was coming at her particular request, stood watching the dancers, after having paid liia 
and knowing her antecedents, suspected that most respects to Mrs. Escutcheon, there floated pjist 
of her set had as little claim to an illustrious him the loveliest vision of any W’omanhood tlmt 
origin as herself. had ever dazzled his eyes. In a moment more, 

lie had settled his few belongings in his room he recognized the fair vision of the woods, 
at the hotel, had taken a hath, and had changed She was a thousand times more beautiful now, 
liis traveling suit for a lighter and fresh one, however. She was dressed in some thin, gossa- 
when, finding that it would be a couple of hours j mer fabric, that made her look absolutely etherial. 
yet to dinner, he set out for a walk, partly to get j Thorne thought she looked like Una, like Undine 
rid of the interval, and partly to explore the —Undine after she had developed a soul—like an 

wild and picturesque country in the vicinity of enchanted princess, like- But it was useless 

the Springs. Had Mrs. Escutcheon been visib'e, j to try for a comparison which would suit her, 
he would have trilled away an hour with the old j though he attempted at least a dozen in the course 
lady: but he knew that, in spite of her sneers j of the next sixty seconds, and rejected each in 
against mere fashionables, she was, at this very > turn as unworthy of her. 

instant, making an elaborate toilet, and that any J A slight, graceful creature, who would have 
attempt to see her would be hopeless. | given almost an idea of delicate healiIt, had not 

Thorne had been gone for quite half an hour, her shoulders and arms been beautifully modeled, 
ami had penetrated deep into the forest that sur- - and the rose-tints in her cheeks so deep. She 
rounded Wildfell, when his attention was sud- ; had great, soft eyes, that might be either gray or 
denly aroused by seeing, through a vista in the brown, a profusion of rich, chestnut-colored hair, 
woods, in a sort of glade, or small opening, a beau- and a mouth which, if it had a fault, was that of 
tiful girl, in alight morning-dress, who was stand- ? being too small. 


iag in a listening attitude, with her finger lifted, 1 But, beautiful as she was. what struck Thorne 
as if arrested by some strange, sweet sound. A ? most in her appearance, as it did everybody else 
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was the difference between her loveliness and 
that of any woman he had ever met. It was not 
only that she looked so thoroughbred, not only 
that every movement of her willowy form was 
grace itself, but there was an expression of such 
purity and sweetness in her face; her eyes were 
so full of dreams, and the half smile on her lips 
so like that of a happy child; yet with it all it 
was not a childish countenance, for she looked 
like a woman of mind and cultivation; and that if 
one had been asked to choose an ideal for a poet¬ 
ess. one would have selected Lily Sothern. 

Thorne stood watching her till the waltz ended, 
then he lost her in the crowd, and her disappear¬ 
ance brought him back to some gleams of reason. 
But he was a good deal dazed still, though he 
managed to talk decorous nothings with such 
acquaintances as he met, and to conduct himself 
generally as sane people are expected to do. But 
whatever he did, or to whomsoever he talked, 
that bewildering vision dazzled him still; and 
though he did not admit it to himself, his course 
through the rooms was only a pilgrimage in search 
of another glance at this Clyde, this Sappho, this— 
But he could not yet suit himself with a simile 
for her, though he had already exhausted enough 
to fill a catalogue as long as could be made by the 
enumeration of the details of a modern young 
woman’s wardrobe. 

He found her, but it was a full half-hour after. 
He had begun almost to believe that he had seen 
a spirit, or that his fancy had grown disordered, 
and evolved this vision out of its own conscious¬ 
ness—only he told himself his fancy was too dull 
for that—or what was more probable, that the 
beauty had left the room. 

He had just encountered a lady whom he had 
not seen for five years, but whom he was glad to 
meet again, for he had once traveled with herself 
and husband in Spain, and remembered them 
both with great pleasure. Mrs. Mansfield was 
charmed too with the encounter, and they talked 
&3 fast and incoherently as people usually do who 
try to say fifty different things, and recall hosts 
of amusing recollections at the same moment. 

I heard to-day that you had come,” she said. 
“Iam exacting my husband at the end of the 
week—he is going to run off from business for a 
short holiday.” 

Mrs. Mansfield was a woman somewhere near 
forty; her husband older; both cultivated people, 
with a gaod position in society, though, Bince his 
return from Europe, Mr. Mansfield had met with 
pecuniary reverses. It was his wife’s weak point 
to want to keep that fact hidden, so the hus¬ 
band’s return to his profession had been set down 
to his great love thereof. Though the wife was 


fond of him, she had a desire for luxury and show, 
which rendered her somewhat thoughtless of his 
comfort, and he was working much harder than 
he ought to have been doing at his age. 

Thorne knew her to bo a very worldly woman, 
but he gave her credit for many good qualities ; 
and indeed she possessed them, though her life, 
more selfish than she was aware of, had warped 
and dulled much that was best in her nature. 

While Thorne stood by her, both talking and 
laughing, he became suddenly aware that the 
vision was again dazzling his sight. The youug 
lady had come up unobserved and was leaning 
over Mrs. Mansfield’s seat. 

“Lily, you startled me!” cried that lady. 
“ Where on earth have you been?” 

“ luto the dressing-room, for a breath of air,” 
answered a voice so sweet that it was positively 
more like music than ordinary speech. 

“ My sister, Miss Sothern,” said Mrs. Mans¬ 
field. “Lily, you have heard mo talk so often 
of Mr. Thorne that you must feel as if you knew 
him already.” 

The two bowed, Miss Sothern said something 
precious and pleasaut, and Thorne tried not to 
behave like an idiot, though he had a horrible 
suspicion that his attempt was something of a 
failure. 

He seldom danced, though he did it well as lie 
did most things ; but to night he could not resist, 
the weakness, since he could danco with her. 
lie seldom wasted more than an hour in such 
Beenes as the present; but he would have stopped 
iu the rooms till the lights Here out if he could 
have looked at her. Nothing but the hugest capi¬ 
tals could have expressed the energy with which 
he mentally endowed every adjective of praise 
that could apply to her. 

But the charmed evening euded. The vision 
had disappeared, and Thorne, though he went to 
bed, positively never slept a wink till long after 
daybreak. 

Howard Thorne was tw’enty-nine years old, 
and had never, as we have said, been in love till 
now. The sweet insanity had overtaken him at 
last. Even at this early stage ho did not try to 
disguise the fact from his soul. He loved this 
radiant creature, and lie knetv it. He felt no sur¬ 
prise—the sentiment did not even appear sudden 
or strange. He could not even realize that he 
had only just made her acquaintance. It seemed 
as if he had known and loved her all his life. 
Her face, her voice, her lightest word or gesture, 
he could recall as easily as the faces he had been 
familiar with for years. Yet while thinking this, 
he was vaguely wondering how lie could ever 
have tolerated existence before such culmination 
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brightened it — could ever have thought it a rather 
pleasant, endurable thing. 

“I like him very much,” Lily Sothern said, 
as she and her sister sat in the latter's chamber 
arranging their hair for bed. “ I had heard you 
praise him so much that I made up my mind he 
must be detestable, especially as Theodore joined 
in.” 

“Theodore’s favorites are sure to be worth 
liking,” returned Mrs. Mansfield, reprovingly. 
She underrated her husband, and ruled him in 
every particular; but so far as words went she 
was a model wife. 

Lily mode a little moue at this outburst of 
wifely appreciation, but did not answer. She 
looked more beautiful than ever in her loose, 
white dressing-gown, with her cloud of golden 
hair falling about her shoulders. You would have 
sworn that she was composing a poem, her eyes 
were so soft and misty, and her half smile so 
tender. Presently, she said, 

“ He is very rich, is he not?” 

“Rich as Croesus!” exclaimed Mrs. Mans¬ 
field. “A splendid position, too, both here and 
in Europe.” 

“ And lie’s not a bit priggish,” said Lily, medi¬ 
tatively studying her own image in the mirror. 

“ He is a thorough gentleman and a good man,” 
replied Mrs. Mansfield, who was really able to 
appreciate such virtues. She gave her sister a 
quick, impatient glance. “ Lil,” she added, 
“you are no more capable of valuing him pro¬ 
perly than if you were a sparrow.” 

Lily only laughed, half in an amused, half in a 
complacent way. 

“ I know what you are thinking,” said her 
sister. “ You are quick enough in many things. 
You know that man has gone stark, staring mad 
over you, and I know it too.” 

“Do you really think so?” asked Lily, with a 
pretty surprise. 

“Now don’t try to humbug me!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Mansfield. “ See here, Lily! Like all weak 
women, you are as obstinate as a donkey, and as 

untruthful as—as- Well, as only a woman 

can be.” 

“Oh, I never tell real lies!” cried Lily, not a 
bit hurt. 

“No, you act them, you cheat. You would de¬ 
ceive when the truth would serve you better. 
Now don’t try it with Thorne—he would never 
forgive that. Lil, if he is in love with you, you 
ought to be the most thankful girl that overlived. 
He is a man in a thousand.” 

Lily twisted her golden hair about her fingers, 
and looked distrait. 

“You promised me not to flirt with Dick Has- s 


I tings,” said her sister, suddenly; “ but I saw 
you to-night, before Thorne came, going on sus 
bad as ever.” 

“ But he leaves to-morrow,” said Lily. “ He’ll 
not even be in New York next winter.” 

“ So much the better. He is half-ruined, and 
as bad as he can be. You never could have liked 
him.” 

“ No,” said Lily ; “ but he is so awfully in love 
with me.” 

“Bah!” cried her sister, contemptuously. 
“ He’s about as capable of love as you are! He, 

| because he is a beast; you, because, for all you 
; look like a fairy queen, you have no more heart 
than a frog.” 

“I’m sure I am always good-tempered and 
nice,” said Lily. 

“ So you are—your one redeeming trait. Now, 
see, I shall offer you no more advice. Go your 
own way. But mark my words, don’t lie to 
: Thorne! You have lots of secrets. I don’t want 
to know them; but be frank and honest with 
him, for once in your life, else you’ll repent it. 
You are twenty-three years old. Theo cannot go 
on spending so much money. You must be mar- 
; ried. You’ll have a chance any girl might b© 

;! proud of; and if you can’t wake up enough to 
love that man into the bargain, you ought to be 
: turned into a snail. There, I have done. Kiss 
me, and go to bed.” 

The two sisters were always good friends; 
loved each other, as much os Lily was capable 
of; but Mrs. Mansfield understood Lily more 
thoroughly than any other human being did. 

Lily Sothern set all rules of phrenology and 
; physiognomy at fault. She looked as if she were 
; all soul, with just humanity enough as an en¬ 
velope to keep her on earth; and I doubt if she 
: had any soul at all. She was shallower than a 
saucer, and emptier than an empty bucket; and 
: yet Diogenes himself would have been long in 

i finding it out. She had been carefhlly educated, 
had a marvelous gift for languages, and could 
sing like an angel; sing with such pathos and 
passion that it went to every listener’s heart; yet 
all the feeling she had in the matter was to em¬ 
phasize the words ns old Boraski had'taught her. 
She could play tragedy like a Rachel, on a small 
scale; but her sister had to teach her each into¬ 
nation and gesture. She could repeat Tennyson, 
i and was familiar with all the novelists of the day, 
and her memory was never at fault; but she read 
them as a matter of duty, because she must be 
able to talk of such things. She was lazy, self¬ 
ishness incarnate, and the awfulest little liar the 
sun ever shone on. To compensate for these 
qualities, she was 6weet-tempered, patience itself, 
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and would not willingly have hurt a fly, though 
&hc would have sacrificed the happiness of her 
own mot her to have gratified a whim. She could 
no more help flirting than she could help lying; 
and half a dozen times had got herself into 
scrapes, from which only her sister’s inimitable 
tact rescued her without scandal. All she could 
do for herself, when the trouble came, was to tell 
Mrs. Mansfield as much of the truth as her tongue 
could manage, and go into spasms of fright, and 
forget the whole business as soon as she had been 
safely tided over it. 

And before this girl Howard Thorne flung 
down his very soul, the full treasure of his brave, 
manly nature. Strong and self-centered as he 
had always been, he could no more have strug- ; 
gled against that love than he could have done 
against a w hirlwind; yet, powerful as the pas¬ 
sion was, it was tender as a woman’s affection 
could have been, as capable of sacrifice and de¬ 
votion. 

Lily liked him. She thought he was too good ; ; 
but she liked him better than she had ever done 
any man in her life, though she had had admirers : 
enough, of course. Dick Hastings had rather 
fascinated her, but it was more through fear than 
anything else. He could rave and threaten, and 
what he called his love, was so passionate and 
awful, that it seemed enchanting to her, just: 
because she was too weak and cold-blooded to be 
able to do more than wonder at it. The whole 
acquaintance had been sensational and exciting; 
but she was glad ho bad gone. She knew she 
never could have married him, half-ruined as he 
was. She thought it so “lucky” he went off at 
the very outset of her acquaintance with Thorne. 
In her tiny efforts at gratitude, Lily never got 
beyond considering a thing lucky. 

Yes, she really liked Thorne; she called it be¬ 
ing in love. He was handsome, though not her 
style. She liked great muscular men, with fierce 
black eyes and black mustaches, and voices like 
the growl of a tempest. He was so very rich, 
too. It would be bo nice to be married at last— 
to be independent of Theo and Margaret; to go 
to Europe, to be presented at all the courts, and 
never to have to think of money; never to be 
obliged to deny herself any wish from lace flounces 
up to diamonds. 

Thorne did not sail that week for Europe, or 
that month, but stayed on, and on, at Wildfell 
till the season ended. Then Mrs. Mansfield and 
Lily went to make a little round of country visits; 
then the last week in October arrived, and then 
they returned to town, and Thorne's eyes were 
once more gladdened by the sight of his idol. 

Twenty times before Lily left Wildfell he had 


been on the verge of avowing his love; was only 
restrained by the dread that she might think his 
haste impertinence; might be startled. He must 
give her time. She would care for him at last; 
surely she would. 

Before the ladies came back be'had renewed 
bis friendship with Mr. Mansfield, and visited 
him frequently. So the very day after her re¬ 
turn, Mrs. Mansfield wrote him one of her pretty 
notes—she had a gift in that line—asking him to 
come and dine that night, just informally. Lily 
was not well, so they must be quiet; but if he 
could endure a home-evening he was to come. 

If he had received an invitation to sit down in 
Paradise, he could not have been happier. Lily 
was more lovely than ever, in a pale-blue dress, 
and the interesting languor of delicate health. 
She looked as if just ready to float oft’ and be 
an angel; and Thorne was frightened. The truth 
was, she suffered from an acute nltack of dys¬ 
pepsia, brought on by eating unlimited rich cake 
and bon-bons during the journey ; but she called 
it “a slight pain in her chest,” and Thorne was 
ready to believe that she was. dying of consump¬ 
tion before bis eyes. 

It was nothing serious, Mrs. Mansfield said, 
when he found an opportunity to whisper his 
distress. Lily was always rather delicate, that 
was all. He was very good to be so friendly and 
interested, but indeed he must not be alarmed. 
Perhaps, in the spring, she w^ould take the dear 
girl to Europe, the change might be beneficial. 

Never did gormandizing meet with such an 
undeserved reward, as in Lily’s case. Mr. Mans¬ 
field had to go out for an hour after dinner, Mrs. 
Mansfield went into the library to write some 
important letters; Thorne and Lily were left alone 
for awhile. 

That very day Mrs. Mnnfield had said to her 
sister, 

“ Lil, I have not bored you with advice, but 
for mercy’8 sake remember my words. You have 

been receiving letters from Dick Hostings-” 

“ Oh, I assure you-” 

“ Now, don’t try it on with me, Lil; it’s no 

use. You have had letters-” 

“ I did not answer them,” Lily broke in. “ I 
swear to you, solemnly, that I did not.” 

Just her earnestness convinced her sister that 
she was lying outrageously; but expostulation 
I. was useless. 

“ What you have done or haven’t done, is not 
the question,” Mrs. Mansfield answered. “ If 
| Dick Hastings has the least hold on you, so much 
as a scrap of a note in his possession, tell Thorne 
the truth—tell him all about it, Lil; for God’s 

sake pay attention toi what I safe” 
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“ He’ll be vexed at nothing, if only you are 
honest. Why, all your life you may rule that 
man ; there is nothing he would not forgive, if 
only you are frank and open.” 

“ I mean to be, indeed I do,” said Lily. “ I 
hate telling things, but I won’t be deceitful. 
You know, after all, I am not a fool; and I like 
Howard Thorne so much.” 

She blushed, and looked so lovely, that Mrs. 
Mansfield saw she was in earnest. After all, 
really caring for the man might make almost an¬ 
other woman of Lil. So Mrs. Mansfield took 
courage. 

No word of understanding passed between the 
sisters; neither of them ever did things coarsely; 
but both knew that Howard Thorne was to tell 
his love that night. 

He did it, and Lily was positively fluttered 
and happy. Ho had such nice eyes; and, oh, 
he was so rich ! She would have three bride- 
maids. The breakfast must come from Delmo- 
nico’s. Tlieo must go to that last expense for 
her. And Thorne was half mad with bliss, and 
talking eagerly and eloquently, and she listened 
and liked it, though all the while across her 
mind, even while she listened and was glad to 
feel that she liked him, floated visious of the 
trousseau which was to be the envy of half the 
girls of her acquaintance; of the voyage to Eu¬ 
rope; of ail the ease and splendor with which life 
would henceforth be crowned. 

Thorne had heard of Dick Hastings’s devotion 
to her, and, for a time, the idea had troubled him. 
lie told her so. He made no effort to quest ion her— 
he was too thorough a gentleman for that—but he 
gave her an opportunity to set matters forever at 
rest. She only needed to tell the truth—the ex¬ 
act truth. Ho would have understood that she 
had been half-fascinated, half-frightened. He 
would not even have accused her, as most judges 
would have done, of coquetry. He would have 
been satisfied with her account of her own feel¬ 
ings, and never recurred to the affair after. 

But tell the truth was the very thing Lily 
could not do ; it was as much out of her power as 
it is for some people to abide the smell of cheese, 
or eat strawberries. She tried to utter the story, 
and before she knew it, was framing a falsehood, 
which made her appear like an angel of charity 
and mercy, and once embarked in the lie, could 
not resist the impulse which forced her on. She 
endeavored to stop; her sister’s warning rang in 
her ears; but it was useless. The truth she 
could not tell. IJe might frown, be angry, and 
she was such a pitiful coward! There was no 
use just yet of revealing the story ; another time; 
and all the while she was putting future explana¬ 


tion out of her power by stuwbliug on into fresh 
falsehoods. But, in fact, she could not think the 
business of much consequence now. Thorne was 
deliriously happy, she was rationally so. In the 
new life opening before her, Dick Hastings looked 
very far off, and of no importance whatever. 

When Mr. Mansfield returned, neither of the 
pair noticed his entrance. Margaret, however, 
had heard his ring, and entered the drawing¬ 
room by the library-door at the same instant he 
appeared from the ball. 

“You have got back, Theo,” she said. 

The lovers returned to the common earth at the 
sound of her voice. Lily sat still, and Thorne 
rushed up to the husband and wife, and told his 
story in a few broken words, and was cordiaUy 
welcomed os a future brother-in-law by both; and 
both were decent and human enough for the mo¬ 
ment to think only of Lily’s happiness. But Lily 
was counting the number of yards her bridal 
dress would require, though she believed herself 
quite overcome by the poetical side of the matter, 
and had forgotten her dyspepsia. 

After Thorne had gone, and Theo had retired 
to his chamber, to work over a tiresome law-case 
till near daylight, Mrs. Mansfield congratulated 
her sister anew, saying, 

“You certainly are the most to be envied girl 
that ever lived, Lil; do try to bo a little thank¬ 
ful.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Lil, “I am very thankful: 
nobody could be more lucky.” 

“ And did you set everything straight, Lil ?” 

“ Oh, yes,” she said, again ; and said it so 
quietly that Mrs. Mansfield actually believed her; 
a thing which did not happen every duy in the 
week. 

From the first Mrs. Mansfield announced that 
she did not believe in long engagements, and 
Thorne was quite of her-mind. 

“Six weeks is as good as a year,” said she; 
“ No two people ever can know each other till 
they are married.” 

Again Thorne agreed with her, and Lily was 
beaulifully quiescent. But fate was strungcr than 
Mrs. Mansfield's will, or Thorne’s love. Two 
days after, his uncle, his nearest living relative, 
died suddenly; and, as he lived in New York, of 
course there could be no thought of a veddiug 
for at least six months to come. 

Mrs. Mansfield felt that never had a human 
creature gone more inopportunely out of the 
world ; but she could only sympathize decorously 
with Thorne, announce the engagement, and do 
her best to impress upon Lily the necessiiy for 
being prudent. 

“It will not be deceitf Ao go out much this 
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winter,” she said, “for everybody knows of the \ was quite at rest about her, thought she really 


engagement, and Thorne can’t visit. Be a goodj 
girl, Lil, and I promise you every penny we save j 
in the way of dress, by not going to parlies, shall; 
be spent on your outfit.” 

Lily promised, and meant to keep her word. 

“ I hav6 no head, but I’m not a fool,” she said; 
and Mrs. Mansfield had to rest on that assurance, 
believing, ioo, that Lily had prudence enough not 
to endanger the future of golden ease which she 
so craved. 

The weeks went by. Each day Thorne grew a ; 
blinder slave. There is no such madness as that ; 
of a man who falls in love after he believes that j; 
he is too far beyond early youth for such weak" ; 
H033. I 

Lily was a little bored by going out less than 
usual, though one way or another she managed 
to enjoy gay doings enough to have made many 
women feel themselves quite dissipated. She 
could not give up the opera; it was such good 
practice. Thorne agreed with her; indeed, it was ; 
lie who put a box at Mrs. Mansfield’s disposal j 
that winter. She could go to breakfhsts, aud con¬ 
certs, and matinees dansantes , and parties innu- , 
merable, at the houses of friends, “who would j 
be hurt if she did not go to them, they had been ? 
fo good to her always.” Thorne was the very ono l 
to persuade her to accept the invitations; and she j 
coaxed Tlieo out of lots of new dresses, ran up l 
bills for others, and when her sister scolded, said, 
eweetly, that she was the best judge. After her 
marriage she couid pay. Thorne would only 
think she had done right in keeping poor Theo 
from going to expense for her. 

“I am not very scrupulous; but I’d rather 
wear sackcloth than let my husband pay for 
things I had wickedly bought on credit before my 
marriage,” cried Mrs. Mansfield. 

“You are getting awfully good, Meg,” laughed ! 
Lily. “ Do let me manage my affairs in my own 
way. I shall not have to be dependent on you 
much longer.” 

Mrs. Mansfield could not trust her temper to ; 
reply; she left hfer sister without another word. ; 

The winter was half over when Lily began to 
receive letters again from California. Dick Has¬ 
tings had heard of her engagement, and was 
frantic. She was frightened nearly to death ; 
but she could not help enjoying his mad epistles. : 
She believed that the only way to keep him quiet j 
was to answer his letters—and she did so. Like j 
bo many watery-veined women, she was capable j 
of being horribly imprudent on paper, when the j 
man to whom she,wrote was at a distance. 

She was so quiet, so sensible, only a little catty \ 
for the first time in her life, that Mrs. Mansfield \ 


meant to be prudent, and set the “cattiuess’ 
down to a natural development of disposition, 
brought about by the fact that Lily felt she should 
have no more need of her, and so would not take 
the trouble to be patient. 

It was early spring. Mid Lent arrived, and 
with that fondness for imitating French habits 
which reigns in New York, society felt the need 
of enlivening the half-finished dullness of Lent 
by a ball. Old Mrs. Escutcheon agreed to give it. 
It was to be a masquerade—the gayest, maddest 
fete of the season. No person to be admitted ex¬ 
cept in domino or fancy dress; everybody to be 
masked ; and, instead of the crowd unmasking nt 
midnight, the disguises were not to be put off till 
after supper. 

Lily was wild to go. Mrs. Mansfield herself 
had no mind to lose the festivity, and there was 
no reason why she should. Thorne received an 
invitation, but, of course, had no thought of ac¬ 
cepting it; but he would not have dreamed of 
keoping Lily at home. Both he and Mrs. Mans¬ 
field thought it very nice of her when she told 
them what she had decided to do. 

“ No one is to leave the house till after supper,” 
Bho said, “and in the supper-room they aro nil 
to unmask. But Mrs. Escutcheon says I may get 
up to her dressing-room, just before supper, slip 
out the back stair-case, and the carriage can wait 
for me at the garden entrance.” 

There were more important matters than that 
settled before the night of Hie ball arrived. As 
soon as Easter week was over, it had been agreed 
that the marriage should take place privately, 
and the husband and wife sail at once for Europe. 

It was Thorne’s idea. Ho begged Mrs. Mans¬ 
field to bring it about, and she was only too glad, 
for though Lily was behaving so well, she* felt 
that life would be a more settled tiling when she 
had once irrevocably transferred the girl to 
Thorne’s guardianship. She knew that Lily’s 
heart was set on a grand wedding, and went 
about her task with fear and trembling; but, to 
her surprise, Lily consented without a murmur; 
seemed glad, in fact; and, more than ever, Mrs. 
Mansfield was convinced that Lily meant to be 
sensible henceforth. 

She might have understood the matter better, 
had she known what Lily did. Dick Hastings 
was coming back. Lily was more afraid of him 
than ever. When she thought that he might make 
trouble for her, she positively hated him, though 
she could not help enjoying his despair, even 
while she knew that so far as she was capable she 
loved Howard Thorne. 


The day came, the evening, the ball. 
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Lily had Baid so little about her dress that Mrs. 
Mansfield got the idea she meant to go in a plain, 
black domino; a fancy costume would be wasted, 
since Bhe intended to leave before people un¬ 
masked. 

But when Lily came down stairs to join her 
sister, she wore a most charming and expensive ! 
costume of a French marchioness of the last 
century, her powdered hair and mask disguising j 
her completely. ; 

The dress, lace and all, never cost less than j 
five hundred dollars, as Mrs. Mansfield saw at a' 
glance, to her infinite rage and disgust. But 
Thorne was there, and she could not speak. 
Thorne had bought Lily a magnificent present— 
a set of emeralds—and asked Mrs. Mansfield’s 
permission to offer them—a thing contrary to 
her ideas of what was proper; but she could not 
refuse, and in her heart she knew that Lily had 
expressed a desire to have 4hem. 

Lily had no mind to be left alone with her 
sister. Mansfield was not going, so she made 
Thorne accompany them to the house. 

All that night a vague feeling of coming mis¬ 
fortune oppressed Mrs. Mansfield, rendering it 
utterly impossible, much as she loved gayety, to 
enjoy the scene. The great house was crowded, 
Fortunately, it had been possible to improvise a 
ball-room out of a large covered veranda at »he 
back, which Mrs. Escutcheon had inclosed and 
heated. 

If Mrs. Mansfield could have found Lily, she 
would have gone homo. But Lily had escaped. 
She could discover her nowhere after the first hour, 
and she had to amuse herself as best she might. 

When he reached his rooms, Thorne found a 
telegram awaiting him. Business o*f the greatest 
importance called him to Baltimore. He must start 
by the earliest train in the morning. He could 
not go without seeing Lily ; he should be absent 
at least three days. 

tie ordered a carriage ; drove to a costumer’s; 
late as it. was, made the man open his shop. At 
that season it was not difficult to find, a disguise ; 
a black silk Yenitian mantle and a mask. 

It was near one o’clock before he reached the 
house. He, too, wandered about in search of 
Lily. lie came upon Mrs. Mansfield at last at 
the entrance of the ball-room, where she stood 
peering about for a sight of her sister. He re¬ 
cognized her by her dress. 

She started; uttered a little cry when he 
whispered his name; but his explanation set her 
mind at rest. 

“ Find Lily,” sho said, «* and we will go away 
with you. I am tired to death, already. I’ll 
wait yonder.” 


She pointed to an empty sofa near the doors- 
He flew off, certain that his darling would not 
regret being taken away. The longer he hunted, 
the more impatient he grew. He could only move 
at a snail’s pace for the throng, and of course 
was stopped each instant to be badgered and 
bothered. He really thought it must be near 
daylight when the doors of the supper-room were 
opened, and people began to flock thither—a 
great picture-gallery at one end of the house. 
Lily would be going home; she was to go up to 
Mrs. Escutcheon’s dressing-room, and down the 
back stairs. Up the stair-case be flew, on through 
the different rooms, opened a wrong door, and 
found himself in a bed-room. The door into the 
adjoining chamber was open—a light burning 
there. He looked in, and saw Lily clasped in 
Dick Hasting’s arms; her mask off; her head 
lying on his shoulder. 

In her weak craftiness, when Dick wrote her 
that he had arrived, that he should expect to 
meet her at the ball, Lily had believed that the 
wisest thing she could do was to go. She sent 
him word what her dress was to be, mentioned a 
peculiar shoulder-knot, by which he could not 
fail to recognize her, and was all day in a state 
of excitement, half pleasure, half fright. 

She did meet him, danced with him, listened 
to his mad talk, and, at last, through fear of his 
being overheard, let him lead her to the room 
Mrs. Escutcheon had placed at her disposal. 

Up to the Inst, in her letters, Lily had denied 
her engagement, but on reaching New York Dick 
learned the truth. He was frantic. He had 
gained quite a pile of money at the gaming-tables 
in San Francisco, and bet ween the frenzy of what 
he called his love, and a brain disordered by 
weeks of horrible dissipation, he was mad enough 
to commit any insanity. 

He made Lily admit her engagement; then he 
raved, then he pulled out a pistol, and threatened 
to shoot, first her, then himself, and bring the 
w r hole crowd up to find their mangled remains. 

She was half out of her senses with fear; yet 
she enjoyed the scene. Quiet him she mti9t; she 
swore that she loved him. Ho threatened her 
with her own letters; ho reminded her of sen¬ 
tences therein which in reality meant nothing, 
but which would be damning evidence against 
her in the world’s eyes. She was not angry at 
this; she only took it as a proof of the greatness 
of his love. He would stop at nothing rather 
than lose her; commit any crime, however black; 
and, like moBt shallow natures, Lily considered 
a readiness to commit crime, for love’s sake, was 
an earnest of love. 

She promised him anything—everything; to 
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break off her marriage, if he commanded. She 
had no intention of keeping her tows, but she 
most quiet him, in any way she could, and trust 
to chance and her own ingenuity to escape their 
fulfillment. 

At last his rhodomonfades turned her poor, 
small brain. He called upon her to swear that 
she loTed him, and for the moment she half be- 
lieTed that she did, and cried, 

“ I tell you I hate and loathe Howard Thorne! 
They made me accept him, Margaret and Theo. 
They threatened to turn me out of doors. I was 
alone; you had gone. 1 do love you, Dick! 1 

would die for you—kill me, kill me, and be done! ’ ’ 

And, as she uttered these words, knowing they 
were a lie, even while she tried to convince her¬ 
self that she believed them, he seized her in his 
arms, and pressed his lips to hers! At that in¬ 
stant Howard Thorne entered the room, taking 
off his mask as he entered, and said quietly, 

“Miss Sothern, your sister asked me to come 
for you. She wishes to go home.” 

Lily could not even scacnm or faint. She lny 
back on the Bofa, and stared at him with wild, 
despairing eyes. Dick Hastings released her, 
and sprang to his feet. 

“ Who are you?” cried he. But he knew very 
well, and though a coward, like most bullies, had 
his mind so disordered by drink and sleepless¬ 
ness, that he was rather eager for a row. “Oh, 
you are Howard Thorne 1 So you have been 
listening!” 

Thorne did not so much as vouchsafe him a 
glance. He turned toward Lily, deathly white, 
but perfectly calm. 

“Shall I tell your sister that you are coming?” 
he asked. 

Lily could not speak. Through her sickness 
and faintness her poor brain struggled to frame 
some falsehood which might help her even now, 
but she was dumb. 

“She will not come!” cried Dick, furiously. 
“Touch her if you dare! You think she is to 
marry you, eh?” He wanted to say more; but 
the last glasses of punch he had drained down 
stairs, began to have their effect; his tongue was 
not ready. 


Thorne did not look at him. 

“Miss Sothern,” he said, “you have already 
announced your intention, os I came in, of 
breaking our engagement! You are free! Fare¬ 
well !” 

He was leaving the room. Dick shouted a curse, 
and a coarse imprecation after him. Thorne 
paused, gave him one look, which, half intoxi¬ 
cated as he was, sobered the fellow, and made 
him silent. Then Howard Thorne was gone. 

Lily had spasms. Dick ran out into the hall, 
and found some more punch, and got his elo¬ 
quence back; and his evil fancy conceived a plan 
which he proceeded to execute. 

Thorne, in his misery, forgot to go for Mrs. 
Mansfield before leaving the bouse. When she 
at last got up stairs, Lily had disappeared. 

She knew that she had lost Thorne; she dared 
not return home; sa Lily filled the measure of 
her folly, by running away with Dick Hastings. 
Half dead as she was, she did not quite forget her 
cunning. She got into her sister’s house, and 
packed up tho most valuable of her trinkets. 
Everybody was in bed, so that she was not 
disturbed, changed her dress, and was carried 
away. 

Dick took her to Baltimore, as it happened, 
and it was Howard Thorne who found her; it was 
he who forced the bad man to make her his wife. 

So the end came. Thorne’s love had been 
killed at a blow; but nh! it took the last of 
youth, almost life itself in its wake. These things 
happened four years eince. This summer I met 
Thorne in Europe, grown elderly-looking, and 
quiet, but a very happy man at last: going to 
marry as nice a woman os I have seen in ages. 

A year from her marriage, Lily was divorced 
from her husband, after suffering every species 
of indignity and cruelty that a woman could be 
called on to bear. It was Thorne who persuaded 
Mrs. Mansfield, left a widow, to receive her; and 
before he sailed for Europe he made arrange¬ 
ments which would render Lily comfortable for 
the rest of her life. It cannot be a long life, and 
she knows it; but I think, weak and blind as she 
is, she has learned to feel that death is tho great¬ 
est mercy God could show her. 


A LAMENT. 

BY HLLI8 YBTTB. 

Ob, for the dreams of other days, 

Tho hopes of years gono by; 

When life was bright and earth was fair, 

And sunshine filled the sky. 


Bnt now the sky is overcast. 

The eatth no longer fair, 

And vanished dreams and blighted hopes, 
Leave in their stead despair. 



HARRY’S WIFE. 


BY MARIETTA HOLLEY 


Harry Willard was going to be married, 
and his friends were unwilling. In fact, his 
mother, who was onergetic and go-aheadative, 
declared, “ if she was in father's place,” 
(meaning her husband,) “ she would forbid the 
‘ bands.’ ” 

Mrs. Willard’s “ father” was not a gifted man. 
Mrs. Willard had not married him for his intel¬ 
lectual wealth, and he had somewhat misty views 
upon most subjects. And he evidently regarded 
these “bands” that hfo wife spoke of, as two 
long lines attached to the matrimonial halter, in 
which Harry and his wife were to be driven in 
future in wedded harness. And he replied, that 
“ H wouldn't do no good to meddle with the bands, 
for they were determined to be jined together, 
and if they wasn’t then, they would be at some 
future time.” 

So the bans were not forbidden, and Harry 
Willard and Nelly Parker were united till death 
parted them. As Harry whispered to Nelly, as 
they passed out of the church, 

“Till death, darling; my own, and forever 
after. Such love as ours is for all time.” 

Nelly’s blue eyes were swimming in tears as 
she raised them to her lover-husband’s face, and 
I think ho translated aright the grieved, wistful 
look that shadowed their sweet love-light ; for ho 
whispered again, 

“ Remember what the Bible says, my darling, 
a man shall forsake father and mother for his 
wife; and that you are now my own wife, to love 
and to protect forever more.” 

Harry’s handsome face looked so very noble 
and manly as he said this, that little Nelly for¬ 
got the great sorrow of her life, in her perfect 
love and admiration of her husband. 

And she was not so much to blame for her ad¬ 
miration, for Harry Willard was a very noble 
young fellow. He was rich, but it didn’t hurt 
him any, for having won the love of sweet Nelly 
Parker, he did not choose to desert her, and 
break her heart and his own, because his parents 
objected to her poverty. 

No other fault could be brought against her. 
She was an orphan, entirely friendless, save for 
Harry. For the invalid widowed mother, whom 
Nelly had supported with her needle, had died 
two months before her marriage ; die 1 with a look 
of perfect content upon her worn features as Harry 
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took Nelly’s hand in his, and vowed “ to love 
and protect his sweet wife always.” 

All this occurred in the village of Clnyburn, 
where Ilarry had been to spend the winter with, 
an uncle. And when his parents, especially hia 
mother, raised her stormy opposition, Harry, as 
we see, was not inclined to break his vow to the 
dead and the living, to appease his parent’s pre¬ 
judice. 

At the stormy interview that occurred, when 
Harry told his mother his firm determination to 
marry Nelly, his mother told him “that not one 
cent of their property should he ever have ; it 
should all go to found a hospital, or church.” 

“Very well,” said Harry, “ I had rather have 
Nelly than a hundred fortunes.” 

“Such a shame,” said his mother. “And 
then you might have had Esther Price.” 

“ Cousin Esther! That old cat,” cried Ilarrv, 
irreverently. 

“ She is only our third oousin, and is worth 
fifty thousand; and it ought to be kept in the 
family.” 

“ She is fifty years old.” 

“She isn’t a day over thirty-five, and you 
can’t have everything in a wife.” 

“ I have everything in Nelly ; everything that 
is sweet and loveable, bless her !” 

| Which words, spoken so lover-like and entlra- 
i si.istically, so incensed the old lady that she left 
! the room so rapidly that every ribbon on her cap 
floated backward like flags in a high gale. 

But the old lady had a heart; such open- 
mouthed, impulsive people usually have. And 
when she saw Harry, her only boy, and the idol 
of her heart, dressed in his best, ready to go to 
liis bridal, she retired into the cheese-room, the 
farthest in the house, and sat down upon the old 
cheese-press, unused for years, and moistened it 
with her tears, out of sight of all, as she thought. 

But Harry had a heart, too, & very warm 
heart; one that was large enough to hold the 
sweet young girl-bride, and the faithful old mo¬ 
ther. And he followed her for a last kiss. 

He bent over her, and kissed the faded cheek 
very tenderly; and then, noting her tears and 
softened mood, he ventured to say, 

“ Mother, if you would only see Nelly, you 
would be sure to love her. She would be such a 

, daughter to you. 
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“Lore her? Never!” And the old Indy’s 1 
indignant emotions dried her tears. “ I never 1 
will call her daughter, and she shall never enter ! 
my house.” ! 

“Never, mother!” added Harry, sternly.! 

^ “ Never, till you feel differently toward her; till j 
you look upon her as your daughter, welcome i 
her as one ; then she will come.” j 

“ She shall never come. She has stolen my i 
boy’s heart, ruined his prospects in life; for j 
Esther stood ready to marry you, I know, aod ; 
put her property with ours, and you would be 
the richest man in the county. I had set my ; 
heart on it. And now, this girl, a fortune-hunter, 
no doubt, has stepped between you and prosperity 
and happiness. I never will call her daughter, 
or step my foot into her house.” 

“ Very well, mother. But if you ever change 
your mind; if you ever come to her, if you or 
.father want a daughter's care and affection, she 
will be ready.” 

“ She never shall lift her finger for father or 
me—never! We will lay out in the road, both of 
ns, before she shall. And you will never see 
either of us inside of your house—never!” 

Mrs. Willard prided herself upon always keep¬ 
ing her word. But. blinded by her disappointed 
ambition, and her hot anger, she did not at this 
time recollect the old adage, that “ man proposes, 
and God disposes.” 

So Harry Willard and his young bride set out 
on their married life over a somewhat tempes¬ 
tuous sea. But, for all that, they were very 
happy. Harry obtained employment in Clay- 
burn: he was clerk in a bank, with a good salary. 
And Nelly made their little cottngc-homc the very 
coziest and brightest spot upon earth. It was a 
sight to see her flitting round the supper-table 
like a household fairy, in blue muslin and dainty 
white apron, with marvelous lace ruffles upon it, 
intent upon seeing whether Hannah, their one 
servant, had arranged everything to suit Harry's 
rather fastidious taste. 

And then, when the delicately-tinted china, and 
crystal, and dainty viands of her own cooking 
were arranged to suit her, to see her run out to 
the front portico, and stand with her pretty blue 
eyes shaded with her hand, to see if Harry was 
coming; for Harry’s road lay directly toward the 
setting sun, and its splendor dazzled her as she 
looked out for her king. 

And then, when the handsome, manly form ap¬ 
peared, stepping lightly, as who would not, to be 
welcomed to such a home, then to see her flit 
down the lilac and rose-bordered walk, to the 
pretty rustic gate for her lovcr-hu9band’s kiss. 
Why, it was all as good as a picture. 


And so two years rolled away, and then came 
an evening, it was a most lovely and cloudless 
June evening, and Harry, coming home nt night¬ 
fall, stepped, I think, if possible, more lightly 
than ever. For, though Nelly did not run down 
to the gate to meet him, he saw her looking out 
of the vine-gnrlandcd window eagerly, and wel¬ 
coming as ever: and held up in her arms, its 
golden head a shining, and its blue shouldrr- 
knots fluttering, was the sweetest of baby faces, 
a miniature Nelly in beauty. And, well, for 
amiability and cleverness, it far transcended every 
other child that had as yet appeared upon this 
planet. Other babies had tlieir good points, 
doubtless, but this child was altogether perfect. 
Its name was Susie; for tender-hearted Nelly, 
who realized, by the mysterious knowledge of 
motherhood, more than ever what it would be to 
have such a son as Harry, and lose him from any 
cause, so, as a sort of silent peace-offering for 
having stolen her boy, she would insist upon call¬ 
ing the baby for his mother. 

Blessed was this cottage above others after this 
| little angel visitant came to tarry with them. 

But one shadow dimmed the blue sky of their 
content, and this was a constant sorrow to both 
Harry and Nelly, although they did not often 
speak of it, yet it was in both their hearts—the 
i alienation of his father and mother. Never had 
\ Nelly met either of them. Harry visited them 
! occasionally. Nelly would make him go. He, 

! resenting their treatment of her, would not have 
| gone nearly so often, had it not been for her per- 
i suasive eloquence. 

\ “They are old, Harry, and have no one but 
| you.” 

i “ But they have no need to be so unjust to you, 

\ my pet.” 

< “ If they are unjust, we must not be cruel; two 
\ wrongs never made a right yet,” pleaded tender- 
s hearted Nelly. And, after baby came, she had 
! another, a stronger argument. 

> “What if our precious should grow up, and 
J become estranged from us. Harry, yon must go 
! and see your father and mother to-morrow.” 

! This was said upon that June night, when 
i Harry saw the little face held up to the window 

< to welcome him. Harry could not possibly have 

< refused any request that that most perfect baby's 
j mamma could ask him ; but to his regret he was 
| obliged to tell her that he was to be sent to New 

York on business for the bank ; he must start in 
the morning, and should be gone two days. 

Nelly was too sensible a little woman, to make 
any objections to her husband’s leaving her on 
business, although/ft waa.jM first time he had 
left her so Jong since their marriage. And Nelly 
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was not strong now ; the little face on her bosom \ 
had stolen a good deal of her pink bloom. She j 
made no objections to her husband's going; but j 
she told him she should miss him very much, and ■ 
should count the hours till he returned ; and then ; 
she asked the wonderful baby, “ if she shouldn’t, 
and if she didn’t think two whole days a terribly ; 
long time for papa to be gone?” 

And the wonderful child, feeling, doubtless, 
an opportune twinge of colic, drew up its baby 
brows in a melancholy frown, and looked pathe- ; 
tically uncomfortable. And Nelly said, trium- 
pantly, “ It knew, so it did, that its own papa 
was going away for two whole days!” 

Harry set out early the next morning, leaving ! 
two 8oft cheeks wet with tears where his kisses 
had been, Nelly’s and baby Susie’s. Let it not j 
be understood that a three month’s old baby shed ; 
tears over its father’s departure. No, Nelly’s 
tears were on her own cheeks, and the baby ; 
cheeks pressed so closely to them were wet with ; 
them. 

Nelly said to herself “she was foolish; but, as 
she said, she was not strong, and two days seemed 
a long time for her husband to be away from 
her.” 

Upon this very same fair June morning, Harry’s 
father and mother—and she had been awake 
nearly all the previous night, counting the perils 
and anxieties of the journey—set out for Clay- 
burn. The old gentleman had an idea of getting 
a pension; he had been drafted in the war of 
1812. lie knew well what tho peril of war was, 
for ho had been in an engagement; and he well 
remembered running every step of the way home 
from the battle-field, when the enemy appeared. 
He ran fourteen miles, and reached home per¬ 
fectly exhausted, and worn out with the fatigues 
of war. For this very active service he was now 
thinking of getting a pension. He had been en¬ 
couraged in the hope by a keen-eyed lawyer in 
Clayburn, but he must appear before the justice 
personally. Of course, Mrs. Willard was not 
going to permit her husband to go alone on such 
a journey; dangers loomed up before her anx¬ 
ious eyes. Esther Price, her third cousin, who 
boarded with her now, having quarreled with all 
her first and second cousins, thought “ There was 
no need of Susan’s going. She was getting old, 
and there was no need of it.’’ 

This only whetted the old lady’s determination 
to go. “ Old, indeed I She guessed she wasn’t 
so old now in actions, as some who was a little 
younger in years.” 

“ A little younger, indeed !” 

Esther had bewailed her virginity too many 
years not to be tender upon the subject of age, 


and a long and warm discussion ensued. To tell 
the truth, ever since Esther was domesticated 
with Cousin Susan, she had looked upon her 
Harry’s refusal to marry her with lenity at first, 
and of late with absolute joy and triumph, to 
think she was no more nearly related to her than 
third cousin. They both had the Price temper 
that flared up on small occasions in gusty anger. 
And if the daily battles they fought had been 
with other weapons than their tongues, this story 
would probably not be written, as one or more of 
the actors would have been missing. It was a 
very warm altercation, Mrs. Willard taking the 
ground. 

“That it would be altogether best for some 
people to attend to their own business, and let 
the affairs of other people alone, for other people 
were abundantly able to conduct their own affairs.” 

And Esther, taking the immovable position, 
“ that some folks needn't get into such a passion 
because somebody was advising them for their 
good.” 

“ For their good !” But it is needless to reca¬ 
pitulate their wordy warfare. But when Mrs. 
Williard went out to the carriage, her head was 
well up in the air, and her bonnet-strings floated 
out defiantly on the sweet morning air. While 
Esther, as she marie her morning toilet, tied up 
her back hair in so hard and vindictive a knot, 
that, to her after regret, she loosened several of 
her fe’w locks of hair at the roots. 

Old Mrs. Willard did not often leave home, and 
she wearied and harassed her husband with 
fearful prophecies and forebodings. Three times 
during the first few miles, did she make the old 
! gentleman, who was very lame, dismount from 
the high seat, and examine the harness. Then 
she heard the linch-pin break, and the axle-tree 
crack; and then the springs broke down, one by 
one, ini her vivid imagination. And at last, when 
midway a steep hill, the old lady declared “the 
whole wagon-bottom was breaking down, and told 
him to get out quick and see.” 

The old gentleman rose in his dignity, and de¬ 
clared, “That he wouldn’t get out of that buggy 
again till they got to Clayburn, to suit anybody.” 

Poor old gentleman, how little did he know 
what fate had in store for him, although, per- 
haps, he was not so far wrong, he did not get 
; out “to suit anybody.” 

The village of Clayburn lies in a most sheltered 
little valley, with high hills standing like senti¬ 
nels, in fadeless green livery about it, and it was 
in descending one of these hills, about a quarter 
of a mile from this village, that Mrs. Willard ex¬ 
claimed, again, 

“ Fat|$r, f dq careful I I declare if you 
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haizTt run over every stun between here and 
home, and gone down into every rut. Why can’t 
you be careful? And I do believe one of the 
whiffle trees is broke.” 

“No it hain’t,” said her husband, calmly. 
“ The wbiffletrees are all right; you are always 
imagining things.” 

“ Wall, do jest git out, and look,” said his 
wife, lifting her black lace veil, and peering down 
over the side of the carriage. “You know Jim 
never can bear anything near his heels. We 
•hall be killed jest as sure as the world.’* 

“No, we shan’t, mother; I never have killed 
you yet, and you have been expectin’ of it for 
fifty years.” 

“ Wall there hain’t no need of a man’s bein’ 
•o careless.” 

“I hain’t careless; you are notional, mother; 
wimmen always be.” 

“ When we are both throwcd out and killed, I 
guess you won’t twit me of bein’ notional.” 

“ I guess not.” says the old gentleman, calmly. 
But patience hath its limits, and when the old 
lady rose again, and put back her lace veil from 
her face, and peered down at the harness, the 
old gentleman, worn out by her complaints, and 
probahly feeling that his dignity, as a driver, was 
being impeached, said to her, in a reproachful 
tone, 

“ If it hadn’t been for you, mother, we should 
have a boy to be a driven’ for us.” 

Within the memory of the old gentleman, 
never could such a speech have been made to his 
wife without drawing out as sharp an answer. But 
now she said nothing. Memory was busy with 
the old lady; memories of the time when she 
and her husband, then a handsome young man, 
would ride out with a bright little face between 
them; and small hands would proudly hold the 
end of the lines, thinking they were driving. 
Then, afterward, when they were older, she and 
father, sitting on the back seat together, while 
the handsome, bright-eyed boy, whom they both 
worshiped, sat before them, guiding the spirited 
horses to their great admiration. 

But Harry, their own boy, their idol, was 
separated from them now, and the old times 
could never come back again. Her boy, her 
Harry! Somehow of late the old lady’s heart had 
ached for her boy more than ever. She hungered 
for the sight of his handsome, manly face; his 
straightforward, honest brown eyes ; his bright, 
sympathetic smile, his cheery, loving voice, his 
ringing laugh. Ah, how bright and cheerful he 
had made the old homestead, which was dismal 
enough now. And wlint a child he had been to 
them till this one fault—and was it a fault ? Of ' 
You LXVII.—14 


J late Mrs. Willard often found herself asking this 
question to her own soul. Everywhere she heard 
only good of her sou's wife; everything she 
heard of her showed the wisdom of his choice. 
An aunt, one of the maiden angels who tread 
fearlessly amidst the fire of domestic dissensions 
with no smell of fire on their garments, vitited 
both sister Susan and nephew Harry; and the 
keenest cross-questioning of sister Susan could 
extract nothing but good accounts of Harry's 
wife. Her sweet disposition, her dainty house¬ 
keeping. her economy, her industry, her warm,, 
loving nature. Why, Aunt Rebecca grew eloquent 
over it. And baby Susie named for her. Why, 
Aunt Rebecca would descant upon the perfec¬ 
tions of the baby till sister Susie felt as if she 
; must needs set out that very minute and take 
the baby, her own Harry's baby, to her heart, 
if it were not for her pride. But her pride made 
a gulf between them that she could never cross; 
that was all that parted them. For Harry’s mo¬ 
ther had had relentings of heart, before Cousin 
Esther had come to make her home with them. 
But now, she hod been there six months, and 
every day she would say to herself, with groan- 
ings of spirit over her past blindness, “ What if 
I had had my way, and had made Harry marry 
her, what a life would he have had?” She felt 
in her heart that no amount of wealth could com¬ 
pensate for the sharp thoni3 of her daily pre¬ 
sence. Cousin Esther was a very disagreeable 
person; and age; which mellows noble natures, 
like rare wine, also has power to sharpen vine¬ 
gar. Cousin Esther was not a pleasant presence in 
any man’s or woman's home. And as the days 
rolled by, more and more did Harry’s mother long 
for her boy, long to be fully reconciled with him, 
to see the old sunshine on his face when he look¬ 
ed at her. - She felt that she could love his wife 
now for bis sake, and for her own. After Cousin 
Esther’s companionship for months, she realized 
how pleasant it would be to have so gentle and 
sweet a daughter, as every one pictured Harry’s 
wife to he. 

I But the old lady’s pride stood in the way. 

I How could she bend her pride sufficiently to own 
she had been in the wrong? And she had said 
that she would never enter into her son’s wife’s 
home, never call her daughter. And Harry had 
said she should never come to them till she did. 
No, it must go on always as it was now ; for wider 
than sea or land the old lady’s pride separated 
them. And the old days could never come back 
again. 

The old lady was so wrapt in her musings, that 
she forgot, for a moment, the perils of the jour¬ 
ney, the imYeriled carriage and harness, and 
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Jim’s heels. But a tremendous bound of the 
buggy aroused her, and she exclaimed, somewhat 
sarcastically, 

“ There, you couldn’t miss gettin’ on top of 
that stun, could you? I know I heard some¬ 
thin’ crack then. Father, do get out and Bee.” 

I won’t, get out.” 

Mistaken old gentleman, he did get out. The 
old lady was right this time. The whiffletrees 
did break, and Jim, incensed by having some 
strange object touch his sacred heels, wheeled 
round, ran the buggy into a ditch, and the old 
lady landed into a soft spot of grass; but the old 
gentleman, less fortunate, found himself upon a 
stone-heap, with the wagon-wheel partly across 
his arm. 

It was near a pretty white cottage where the 
accident occurred, and a delicate-looking lady, 
with a baby on her bosom, was looking out of a 
window, and saw it all. She dispatched her 
servant quickly to the spot, and a man who was 
working in her garden, dropped his spade, and 
ran after her. 

The old gentleman was senseless, and looked 
like a dead man; and he was taken up, anti car¬ 
ried into the white cottage, with the grief-stricken 
old lady following him, shedding silent tears 
under the lace veil. 

Nelly, tender-hearted little Nelly, who had 
been known to cry over a lame dog, did not, you 
may be sure, see a white-haired old gentleman 
brought into her house unconscious, and a gray¬ 
headed old lady following him, weeping, without 
her own warm heart melting. She met the weep¬ 
ing old lady with tears in her own Boft, blue 
eyes. She comforted her, and petted her as if 
she had been her own mother: she opened her 
best bedroom for the unconscious old gentleman; 
and then, when the doctor came, she stood by 
him bravely, till he set the broken arm. 

The old gentleman soon recovered his senses, 
lie was stunned by the fall, or, ns he always told 
it afterward, in relating the adventure to his 
friends, he would never fail to say, 

44 I was stunted by the fall. They all thought 
I was dead ; but I was only stunted.” 

Nelly was not strong, as we said, although the 
excitement had given her, for the time, an un¬ 
natural strength. And when the old lady, re¬ 
lieved of her first terrible dread, began to look 
about her, admiring the bright, cozy home, and 
the sweet little mistress, she caught sight of a 
photograph hanging upon the wall, and she ex¬ 
claimed, with eyes full of wonder, 

4 ‘ How came my son Harry’s picture here?” 

41 Your son!” 

Then it was that Nelly, worn out with her love 


and her unusual toil, and the sudden shock, fell 
down in a fainting fit, at the feet of her aston¬ 
ished mother-in-law. It was the first time in her 
happy life, and when she recovered, she found 
her head on the old lady’s bosom, and Harry's 
mother bent down and kissed her, and said, 

44 My daughter!” 

And so the long silence, and the long estrange¬ 
ment was bridged over, and made as if it had 
never been, by that motherly kiss; and Nelly’s 
warm arms about her now fond mother’s neck. 

Nelly was very sick all that night; but she 
wouldn’t have her husband sent for. She said 
she was only weak; she should be belter in the 
morning. And so she was very weak yet, not 
able to rise from the sofa much ; but, oh ! so sweet, 
and gentle, and loving; so fearful that Harry’s 
mother would tire out. But the old lady scorned 
the idea of w eariness, she refused all rest. She 
stood over Nelly all night, and tended her with 
ns gentle a care as she ever gave to her baby 
Harry. And baby Susie, in all her short, petted 
life, surely she had never known such closely 
watchful and admiring attention as she received 
; during that night, and all the next day. And 
; mamma Nelly felt her strength renewed, and her 
; faith strengthened in what she lmd always be- 
; lieved, that there was never such a child before! 

I And grandma discovered new charms and exccl- 
I lences in the wonderful child every hour. And 
! the next day alter the accident, about night-fall, 
as grandpa lay comfortably in his bedroom, and 
mamma Nelly lay on the sofa, smiling in her con¬ 
tent at the picture before her, of grandma hold¬ 
ing baby Susie in her arms, the little one uttered 
Fome grave remarks, in the wonderful dialect of 
infancy. Grandma looked up admiringly, and 
said, 

“I thought my Harry was the sweetest child I 
ever saw ; but this child goes ahead of every thing. 
I wouldn’t have believed it, if I hadn’t seen it 
with my own eyes.” 

And then the old lady spoke every word 
slowly and emphatically, as its great import de¬ 
manded. 

44 This child, daughter, has an idee of talking. 
It is calling its father.” 

And then how* mamma admired grandma’s ap¬ 
preciation of the wonderful babe. Why, even dear 
Harry had laughed a little when she had declared 
her firm belief that no other child ever approached 
it in intellect. He had thought “ that three 
months was too immature an age for the intellect 
to expand to any great marked degree.” But 
grandma was older, and had had experience; of 
course, she knew. And how they sympathized 

over its astounding merits ;.#ud how tho little, 
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tsnder fingers of the wonderful baby drew their 
hearts together. 

Of course, after thus “ being called” tjy his 
first-born, no father, unless his heart was stone, 
could delay his coming. Harry’s heart was not 
itone; it was composed of far softer materials, 
tnd it was not long after, that Harry, coming in 
quickly to surprise Nelly, saw a picture that al¬ 
most turned his brown locks hoary gray on the spot. 

*• Mother ! You here ?” 

“ Yes,” said the old lady, as calmly as if it 
were an every-day occurrence. “ Your father 
broke the whiffletrees, and almost broke his neck, 
and your wife here has almost killed herself 
takingcare of him.” Ami she added, asllarry bent 
down to kiss the sweet face on the crimson cush¬ 
ions. “Do you know, my son, that I think it 
was very thoughtless and imprudent in you to go 
off and leave her two days, as weak as she is?” 

Harry, happy Harry, was delighted to be 
blamed in this way; and he made proper apolo¬ 
gies, pleading business, etc. 

From that time the old lady never once referred 
to the estrangement. But, as she was energetic 


in her dislikes, so was she in her friendships. 
Her daughter-in-law, and especially the wonder¬ 
ful baby, Esther said, “ she made perfect fools of.” 
But as Esther left Boon after to see if there was 
any warmth in a fourth cousin’s heart, or if it 
were, indeed, a frozen fountain of ice, as was her 
third cousin Susan’s, of course her criticisms did 
not long annoy the old lady. And baby Susy 
pulled off her grandma’s gold spectacles, and 
picked her choicest roses in peace, and made de¬ 
lightful havoc with her knitting-work; and every 
act was good in the eyes of the doting grandmo¬ 
ther. So Nelly’s sweet presence and “ baby- 
fingers’ waxen touches” renew the youth of the 
couple, at the old homestead, where Harry play¬ 
ed in infancy. 

Truly, we know not always whether what we 
most wish may be for our best good, no more than 
did the children of Israel, who “rashly desired 
a king.” For Mrs. Willard, enjoying the pros¬ 
perity and happiness of Harry and his gentle 
wife, returns thanks every day that she did not 
have the power to do what she so much desired 
to do at one time, “ forbid the bands .” 


THE WIFE’S RESPONSE. 
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With wistful glance Rnd tender pride, 

The lamp of life more brightly burns; 

And now to you, my future guide, 

My woman'e heart forever turns. 

Where'er I looked, no kindly smile 
Becheered the darkened j-athway o’er; 

No winsome voice to kindly wile 
The heavy-hearted hours before. 

Then guard thy manner, guard thy glanoe, 
Nor let my weary heart e’er plead, 

With drooping lid of sufferance, 

A pardon for some light misdeed. 

I'm but a faulty, erring child, 

That must fore’er with duty strive; 

Then let reproof be kind and mild; 

Oh I love me, or 1 cannot live. 

There, look upon the upward bine 1 
See, clouds are floating o'er its face. 

And mirror’d in the waters too, 

They come and go, e’er we can trace 

Their thousand varied shape? the while, 
That please us with their mystic light; 

They only serve to make tho smilo 
The light that follows, seem more bright 

Then cast the shadow off thy brow, 

And smile as once you did, you know; 

Let storm-kings come, I can but trow, 

They Hi be their own embittered foe; 

With sunlight in these hearts of ours. 

We’ll drive away tho clouds that come. 

And while away the heavy hours, 

In oar own sunny Southern home. 


And w hen we’re growing old, beloved, 

And gmy is mingling with the brown, 

I hope to find our hearts, beloved, 

Without a single care or frown; 

And when we’re tutt’ring down the bill. 

Our footsteps groping o'er the way, 

I trust to find our hearts well filled. 

And angels guiding us away. 

Rich blessings o’er our life are poured. 

As dew upon the opening flower; 

And canqot He a haven afford, 

A light upon the stormiest hour? 

Hush, hush, beloved! I will not hear, 

Such vain repinings come from thee f 
Nor will I brook a frown, nor fear, 

But He will give His blessings free. 

Than knowest not the long past years, 

Nor bitterness my heart 1ms known ; 

Nor how, with trembling hopes and fears, 
I've watched the Joys like fairies flown. 
Within my silent self there lives 
A mystic voice, a spirit’s thrill, 

And thou cans’t help me as I strive, 

To guido-it with a better will. 

Our life is hut a single span. 

Of flowers soon checked by thrifty weeds, 
In Summer’s warm meridian, 

The better lost in grave misdoeds; 

But I would lead a life as pure, 

As snows that cap the mountain height. 
And battling through temptation’s lure, 
Regild brows with rainbow light 
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I. ' j 

“How the tempest rages, Miriam,” said the I 
Rev. Thornton Wilton, to his sister, one terribly 
stormy Monday evening in November, as he sat 
in his cozy library, preparing a Thanksgiving 
sermon. “God pity any poor outcast who is 
compelled to breast it.” 

Miriam raised her magnificent dark eyes to 
the spiritual countenance of her brother, and 
looked lovingly on him. 

The two wore wonderfully unlike in appear¬ 
ance. The brother, a man of twenty-five, was 
of medium height; that is, would have been, 
had he not been deformed by spinal disease. 
Ilis countenanoe bere marks of great thought, 
and showed the results of deep study, and no 
lack of suffering. His complexion was fair: the 
eyes deep blue, and fathomless, and the forehead 
high, and white os polished marble. The hands 
and feet were small and shapely as a woman’s: 
the voice deep and earnest, and when interested, 
thrilling in the extreme. 

His sister, Miriam Wilton, was a perfect typo 
of budding womanhood. She was not more than 
nineteen; with dark eyes and hair; a perfect 
face, too perfect, some snid ; and a slight figure, 
though one exquisite in contour. Wonderfully 
accomplished, too, she was. These two were 
orphans. Indeed, Miriam could not remember 
her mother. Thoir father had died two ,years 
previous, and had left them quite wealthy. Mi¬ 
riam had just quitted school at the time, and 
Thornton had finished his theological studies but 
shortly before. The brother’s health being some¬ 
what impaired, their physician had Advised tra¬ 
vel, and for two years they had been wandering 
through Europe. They had been but a few weeks 
returned to their own homestead, near the charm¬ 
ing mountain village of Ivy-Glen; and Thornton 
had been invited to deliver a Thanksgiving ser¬ 
mon on the following Thursday, in the church 
which they had both attended when children— 
it being now without a Rector. 

The storm without only seemed to make the 
library more comfortable and pleasant. After 
Thornton’s remark, quiet once more fell on the 
two, and nothing could be heard but the scratch, 
scratch, scratch of the pen. Suddenly Thornton 
stopped, and leaned his head on his hand. 
Miriam watched him anxiously for a few mo- 
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ments; aud as his countenance gradually grew 
sadder, noiselessly approached him. aud laic* her 
hand on the bowed head. 

“ What is it, Thornton ? Why are you sad ? 
What troubles you? For my part I feel nothing 
but. joy ; joy at the thought that you are about 
to proclaim the everlasting Truth iu our own 
dear church.” 

“ I was thinking of her. Wondering if she 
would be there, in nil her beautiful haughtiness 
and pride. I fear, sometimes, that I will not be 
able to do the Master’s work aright, with licr 
proud eyes watching me. If she was only not 
here. The thought that she is, makes a very 
coward of me. If I could but drive from my 
heart this earthly love.” 

“Courage, brother, courage! God will help 
you. He will support you in this trial, and give 
you the necessary strength. Some day she will 
love you; 1 feel it—I know it.” 

“ Ah, Miriam ! Don’t raise such false hopes. 
Besides, I could not ask her to link her life with 
my poor, deformed self.” 

“If she knew the perfect soul incased in that 
poor, deformed body,” 

“You are too partial. Your affection for me 
makes you blind.’ ’ 

II. 

The old, ivy-covered church was closely pack¬ 
ed, on Thanksgiving day, for everybody was 
anxious to bear Thornton’s sermon. 

Prominent, ainoug the listeners, was an old, 
gray-headed gentleman of fifty, or more; a tall, 
beautiful, exquisitely-dressed brunette; and a 
fine-looking gentleman of thirty: nil occupying 
tho same pew. They were Judge Warner, his 
daughter Edith, and his former ward, Paul Wal- 
combe. 

Thornton W’ilton had requested that his sistet 
might be permitted' to officiate at the organ ; and 
she was accordingly installed nt her post, oppo¬ 
site the pulpit, when the Warner party filed into 
the church. 

At the appointed hour, the voluntary began, 
tremblingly at first; low and thrilling; but gradu¬ 
ally swelling into such a glad burst of thankful 
praise, that the congregation sat spell-bound. 

An attentive observer could have seen Paul 
Walcombe’s Btalwart frame tremble under tha 
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influence of the music. The old church, during 
Jill its existence, had never been filled with such 
wondrous harmony. After it ceased, the young 
clergyman entered the chancel. His long, white 
vestments concealed the disfigured body, and only 
the spiritual face could be seen. Kneeling reve-^ 
rently at the altar, for a brief period, the whole 
congregation felt, as they gazed on that bowed 
head, that he was a fitting servant of the Master; 
and whea he began the service, in those deep, 
thrilling tones of his, every one, in that crowded 
house, became reverent, as if unconsciously. 

During the whole service, the minister never 
looked toward the Warner pew; but Miriam knew, 
from the tremor in his voice, that he was aware 
of the presence of one of its occupants. 

After the service was concluded, and before 
the sermon, a clear soprano broke out, in that 
most wonderful of all anthems, “ I know that iny 
Redeemer liveth.” No other sound was heard 
but the voice of the singer, and the accompani¬ 
ment of the organ. 

Then came the sermon, from the text: ** Oh ! 

give thanks unto the Lord, for He is good; for 
His mercy endureth forever.” The rapt atten¬ 
tion of the congregation was proof enough that 
it was a master-piece. Such exalted Christi¬ 
anity had never been spoken from that pulpit 
before. 

One pair of dark eyes, during it all, was fixed 
on the inspired countenance of the deformed 
preacher; often they were dimmed with tears, an 
emotion the proud, worldly beauty had never ex¬ 
hibited before. 

Every one said it was a wonderful sermon, and 
before night it was pretty generally known, 
among the congregation, thattho Rev. Thornton 
Wilton would be invited to be the Rector of 
Ivy-Glen. 

After the service, Thornton waited in the 
Vestry-room for the people to disperse. Together 
Miriam and he left the church, only to discover 
Judge Warner and party lingering to speak with 
them. The Judge’s greetiug was cordial, and all 
that it should be from the old and firm friend of 
their dead father. Thornton’s self-control was 
wonderful, when he greeted Edith, though the 
watchfjl, loving eyes of Miriam noted the com¬ 
pressed, bloodless lip, and the slight shiver that 
shook the frail body. 

«* We hope to keep you with us always, Thorn¬ 
ton.” said the Judge, putting his hand familiarly 
on the minister’s shoulder. “ We are in need of 
just such a man in our church. Though not a 
member myself, you know I have always felt the 
greatest interest in its welfare.” 

»*1 don’t know,” replied Thornton, hesitat- 
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ingly. 14 1 feel so utterly incompetent to per¬ 
form the duties of Rector here. But should tho 
Master call me, Ills will shall be obeyed.” 

The Judge and Mr. Wilton Jiad walked on 
ahead of tho others. Paul Walcombe had been 
introduced to Miriam, whom he had not seen 
since she was a child. He praised her musical 
performance in such a manner that she was con¬ 
vinced he was sincere. 

44 It is so seldom, Miss Wilton, that we hear 
good music at Ivy-Glen, that we could not help 
being entranced by your performance this morn¬ 
ing,” he said, with a bow. Miriam was attracted 
curiously by this great, liero-looking man. lie 
seemed a very king among men, by his size; 
but much more so, when one became acquainted 
with his rare gifts of intellect. Ho was a lawyer 
by profession, but had been a soldier in his time, 
as a large scar on his left temple, aud his title of 
colonel proved. 

It was rumored in Ivy-Glen that he was pay¬ 
ing not unacceptable homage to the heiress of 
Warner Hall, as the Judge’s place was called. 
Edith was a tall, dark, haughty-looking girl of 
twenty-two, accomplished, and worldly in the 
extreme, it was said. 

They chatted but a short time, then separated, 
and Thornton and his sister drove homeward. 
On their way they were very silent, and scarcely 
a word was spoken. Miriam’s thoughts, in spite 
of herself, would return to the great, leonine 
head anl figure of Paul Walcombe; while her 
brother’s sad countenance too plainly proved of 
whom lie was thinking. 

44 Judge Warner is going to call this evening, 
Miriam,” Thornton said, at last. 

44 Is he ? Do the others come With him?” 

44 1 presume not, or he would have mentioned 
them. I am very tired,” he continued, 44 and 
will rest after dipner till he comes.” 

III. 

So, afler dinner, Moss-Grove, where the Thorn¬ 
tons lived, sank to quietness. Not so Warner 
Hall. The house there was full of guests. At 
dinner the talk turned on the morning service. 

“ IIow was the music, Paul ?’’ asked one of the 
guests, who had not been at church. 

“Wonderful! Such as you seldom have the 
good fortune to listen to. I could scarcely breathe, 
lest I might fail to catch the faintost whisper. 
It was the very embodiment of my ideal music.” 

44 Who could have been so fortunate as to have 
gained your fastidious musical appreciation?” 

“The minister’s sister, Miriam,” quickly an¬ 
swered Edith. 44 She was a musical wonder even 
in Europe.’Digitized byC. 
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“Ah, indeed? I would like to hear her,” 
said the gentleman who had asked these questions, 
a Gen. De Lacy, a suitor of Edith’s. 

Edith was very restless after dinner. She 
spent the afternoon wandering about the house. 
Toward sundown, she encouitered the Judge, 
who was going out. 

“Where to, papa?” she inquired. 

“I am going to call on the Wiltons, my dear.” 

“ I will walk over with you,” she said, very 
quietly. 

“ Very well. I am glad to hear you say so, 
for we must have them here often. I would 
bIiow them every courtesy.” 

At tlio outer gate, they met Paul Walcombe, 
evidently waiting to accompany them. 

It was almost twilight, when they reached 
Moss-Grove. Thornton had retired to his study, 
and Miriam was in the drawing-room, reading. 
She received the party with her usual grace and 
dignity. Her brother soon appeared. 

“ We are very glad to have you back once more, 
Thornton,” said the Judge. “ Moss-Grove lias 
been too long unoccupied by its master. It really 
eeems ages since I have been here; and yet all is 
familiar still,” he continued, looking around 
the room. 

“Yes. We have made no change in the old 
place, and do not contemplate doing so, at pre¬ 
sent,” replied Thornton. 

Paul and the two la lies were conversing at the 
other end of the long room. 

They were standing in front of a copy of one 
of the old masters, and admiring it. Presently, ; 
Paul begged Miriam for some music, and led her 
toward a grand piano. 

“Not that,”, she said, smiling. “To-day is 
Thanksgiving, and we will try the new organ, 
which only arrived yesterday. It has not been 
opened yet.” 

She conducted him toward a curtained alcove, 
in which stood a handsome cabinet organ. She 
sat down at it, and touched the keys softly, car¬ 
essingly, as one touches a child. But at the first 
sounds, she forgot all about her surroundings, 
and there burst forth such delicious strains of 
harmony, that her hearers marveled. 

Even the old Judge was moved. 

Presently, the music became softer, and she 
began a German Thanksgiving hymn, in a low 
minor, which was eminently beautiful. 

Thornton had moved toward Edith, when the 
music began, and now addressed her. 

“You admire the Madonna?” he said, inquir- 
ingly. “I selected it for a fancied resemblance 
to some one.” 

He did not say whom it resembled, but a close 


observer could have detected a likeness between 
it and the beautiful face looking at it so intently. 

“ It is very beautiful,” she replied, softly. 

“ I have some others which have not been hung 
yet,” he continued. “ Would you like to look at 
them?” 

“ Very much, indeed. You know how fond I 
used to be of paintings, when a child. I have 
not changed in the least since.” 

He led her across the hall, into the library, 
and showed her a large portfolio, and some paint¬ 
ings, framed, and leaning Against the wnll. 

She appeared restless. She did not look very 
long at any of them. Suddenly, she turned toward 
him her beautiful face; her pale lip quivering; 
a tear trembling in each dark eyo. 

“ I have wanted to speak to you so much since 
your sermon this morning.” she said. “I have 
been so worldly all my life—so far from anything 
good. Do you think I can be better? Won’t 
you show-” 

Here she broke down, and dropping upon a 
lounge, vainly endeavored to suppress her sobs. 
Thornton sat down beside her, and said, softly, 
“ ‘ Whosoever coraeth unto me, I will in no wise 
cast out.’ ‘I am the Way, the Truth, nnd the 
Life; tchosoei'cr believeth on me, shall not die, but 
have'everlasting life.’ The way is clear for all , 
for every one, my dear Miss Warner. He is wait¬ 
ing to receive all His erring children who wish 
to return. You can go to Him now—at once. 
It is so simple. Just give yourself entirely into 
the loving arms of Him.” . 

Much more the earnest preacher said. Gra¬ 
dually the sobs ceased, and she became quieter. 
Then, seeing she whs calm, Thornton kneeled be¬ 
side the couch, and prayed earnestly, eagerly ; 
prayed as only one so spiritualized could. 

A gentle calm seemed to steal over Edith’s soul, 
and she too slipped quietly to her knees. 

The prayer finished, they both arose, and re¬ 
turned to the draw’ing-room. Soon after, the 
Judge and his party took their departure, after 
having received a promise from Thornton and 
Miriam to dine with them the next day. 

Little sleep came to Thornton that night. He 
could hear her voice, bo unusually gentle, still 
ringing in his cars. The soft eyes, too, filled 
with tears, came between him and slumber. He 
prayed for her as ho had never prayed before, 
and for himself, too. 

Nor Was her sleep undisturbed. Her soul was 
troubled with doubts, and her conscience was in¬ 
dicting Buch punishment as she had never know*n 
j before. Her former idle life seemed so many 
j years wasted. Then her thoughts would revert 
j to her interview with Thornton, and a momentary 
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calm succeeded the storm. She thought of his 
gentleness, earnestness, and piety. 

Something else, too, seemed to stir the depths 
of her heart—some long-hidden memory She 
could not define the feeling, but she knew there 
was a secret chamber iu her heart, which no one 
had ever entered but he. Was it love? She' 
could not decide. 

IV. 

Thi intimacy between the families gradually 
increased, and scarcely a day passed that they 
did not meet each other. Paul W’alcorabe at¬ 
tached himself to Miriam, and it soon became | 
apparent that ho, at least, did not prefer the 
heiress. The feeling was reciprocal on Miriam’s ; 
part, and for once the course of true love ran 
smoothly. 

The parish, meantime, had formally extended 
an invitation to the Rev. Thornton Wilton to be¬ 
come their Rector, and he had accepted. He 
was to be installed on Christmas-day, which fell 
on Sunday, and the sacrametit was to be observed 
on the same occasion. 

The guests had all left Warner Hall but Gen. 
De Lacy, who was still paying assiduous atten¬ 
tions to Edith; but whether they were acceptable 
or not, sbe alone knew. 

Thornton was growing tbin and weak, and it 
was a matter of serious doubt whether he would 
be able to withstand tho severe winter of Ivy- 
Glen. His constant duties, with his, to him, 
hopeless love, were frying the poor, weak body 
too severely. 

The Monday before Christmas, Edith and Gen. 
De Lacy were sleighing, and on their way stopped 
at Moss-Grove. Edith alighted, and the general 
drove on, promising to call for her when he re¬ 
turned from a distant town, to which he was 
going on business. Edith was looking careworn, 
and there were circles under her eyes, which 
bespoke some sleepless nights and inward care. 

She had stopped to sec Miriam, and spend the 
day with her, so she told the genoral. Miriam 
and Paul Walcombe had gone out, the servant 
said, but Mr. Wilton waB in the library. There 
was nothing for her to do but to go into the 
bouse, as De Lacy was oui of hailing distance. 

She told the servant “ not to inform Mr. Wil¬ 
ton that she was there, that she would not dis¬ 
turb him,” and went into the drawing-room. 
She was very restless, and had an undecided 
thought working at her heart. A wish, in fact, ! 
to see him, which had been the real motive of; 
her coming. She had heard of his going away, ; 
after the Christmas season and its ceremonies ; j: 
and as Warner Hall would be full of guests on 


the morrow, for the holydays, this, she knew, 
would be the last opportunity she could have of 
seeing him alone. She wandered up and down 
the long drawing-room for some time, looking at 
the engravings, now and then, and starting again 
on her purposeless walk. Finally, she came to a 
sudden, decisive stop, and, crossing the hall, she 
tapped lightly bn the library-door. No answer 
being returned, she gently turned the handle, 
and peered into the room. Thornton wns sitting 
at his study-table, with his manuscript lying be¬ 
fore him, but not writing, for his head was lying 
on his crossed hands, on the table, and his figure 
gave evidence of the greatest dejection. Edith 
had never seen him so utterly prostrated before, 
and paused in some alarm. Then, summoning 
| up her resolution, she entered the room, and 
! closed the door quietly behind her. Her heart 
| gave a great throb, as she crossed to where he 
| sat; but the soft velvet carpet did not betray her 
presence. 

A moment, she stood looking down on the 
bowed head. A greater emotion than compas¬ 
sion beamed forth from her dark eyes. It was 
love. Yes, the proud heiress loved the deformed 
minister; loved with all the wealth of her pas¬ 
sionate nature. 

At last she laid her hand, gently, on the minis¬ 
ter’s shoulder. 

He raised himself quickly. 

“EdithI” he cried. 

“ Yes. You are surprised to see me,” she 
said, her voice trembling in spite of herself. 
“ Gen. De Lacy left me at the door. I came to see 
Miriam, but she is out. I made so bold as to 
coinc here. I sec 1 have disturbed you 1*’ 

She spoke brokenly, in evident embarrass¬ 
ment. 

“ You did not,” he cried, eagerly. “ You never 
disturb me, Miss Warner.” 

“ You said Edith, a moment ago,” 6he answer- 
; ed. “Why go back to the more formal title? 

: We used to be Thornton and Edith to each other.” 

( “That was long ago, in the happy past,” he 
answered. Then, after a moment, he eaid, “I 
presume you have heard that I am going away 
on Monday next. This will be my only oppor¬ 
tunity for snying, 1 good-by’ to you alone. Good- 
by, and God bless you.” He took her hand, 
pressed it, and turned away. 

She walked unsteadily from the room, and 
closed the door behind her, without a word. 
Then, as she was crossing the hall, she thought 
of a message from her father, which she had for¬ 
gotten, and returned quickly to the library. 

What was her surprise to see Thornton lying 
on the lounge, his fftrib body’ shaken with sobs. 
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She went up to him, put her hand on his fore- \ 
head, and said, “ What is it? What grieves you 
so, Thornton?” 

At that name, so tenderly pronounced, he 
started, and looked up, with a gleam of wild 
hope in his eyes. But he checked himself in a 
moment. 

“Forgive me. I thought you had gone,” he 
said. “Why did you return to torment me ?” 

The truth suddenly dawned on her. 

“Torment you?” she cried. “Oh, Thornton, 
lookatme. Don’tyousee? lloveyou—Ilovoyou.” 

He threw his arms about her, and drew her, 
blushing, down on his bosom. “My darling! 
my darling love!” he murmured. “Can it be 
true? Oh, God! I thank Thee,” he said, lifting 
his eyes to heaven. 

Then he looked into Edith’s tearful eyes. 

“ You love the poor, weak, deformed minister! 
Mel You, the proud beauty! My queen!” he 
cried. “ I have loved you so long, Edith, my 
love—so long, and so hopelessly. This is 
was killing me. I prayed to God to talo 
image from my heart; but, in Ilis goodness, He saw 
tit to give me your dear heart instead. Speak— 
speak my own, say it is not a dream.” 

“ It is true, Thornton, 1 do love you, with all 
my heart,” she whispered. Then, trying to 
laugh, she added, “ But I had to propose to you. 
I never thought to do that.” 

“ Ah, you were too noble not to tell me, when 
you discovered that I loved you. I would never 
have told you. I thought I should grow strong, 
when away from you; but God has been kinder 


to me than I should have been to myself. You 
are sure you won’t regret it, my love? You 
won’t grow weary and ashamed of your de¬ 
formed-” 

“ Hush !” putting her small hand over his 
mouth. “You must not say that again. To me 
you are the noblest and most perfect of men. 
Mine. Oh, Thornton, my king,” she burst forth, 
“ I believe I have loved you since we were chil¬ 
dren ; but I only discovered it to-day.” 

They sat there until the shadows of the short, 
winter day began to close about them, thinking 
only of each other, supremely happy. Thus 
Miriam and Paul found them. Thornton ex¬ 
plained all. Miriam's face grew radiant when 
she heard of her brother’s happiness. When 
Thornton had finished, Paul quietly took Miri¬ 
am’s hand in his, despite her blushes, and led 
her in front of the other pair, where he coolly 
informed them that they, too, had been telling 
each other secrels. Then the women fell to kiss¬ 
ing each other, and the men grasped each other's 
hands warmly. 

Thornton preached his Christmas sermon, and 
did not leave Ivy-Glen to recruit his health ; that 
was now unnecessary. Edith, the once proud 
beauty, took the solemn vows of the church on 
the same Christ mas-day, and early in the New 

I Year, both couples were united in the old church 
for time and eternity. 

A happier household cannot be found than that 
of Moss-Grove; and Edith makes a model pas¬ 
tor’s wife: and with her greajt fortune, is able to 
do uncounted good. 


LINES FOR AN ALBUM. 


BY M . T. A I) K I N 8. 


A wreath of flowers, fresh and fair, 

To crown thy waving, rippling hair 
With rose's blush and pink's perfume. 
Would well thy regal brow become ; 
A’.d while the giver thus would tell. 
The thoughts that in her bosom dwell. 
Of friendship true, or hopes, or fears. 

Of joy sometimes, sometimes of tears; 
Sure beauty’s brow would justly bear 
A wreath entwined with flowers so fair. 
And proudly claim of right its own, 

The tribute thus to beauty shown. 

But fairest flowers so soon would fade, 
Fit emblem of our hopes decayed, 

And leave behind but dust to toll. 

The words that once they told so well. 
But hero, upon those pages fair, 


Are flowers traced; flowers from whore 
The fairest grow. Tho heart’s best flowers 
Are gathered here, culled from the bowers 
Of soul and intellect,* nor o’er decay, 

But ever fresh and bright are they. 

80 may thy life bo ever fair; 

May faithful friends thy sorrows share; 

May joys around thy pathway gather, 

And guardian angels o’er thee hover. 

May dove-eyed peaco her blowings lend, 

Love, hope, and friendship e'er attend. 

And all unite to straw thy path 
With flowers perfumed with Heaven’s breath. 
And may that path in death's dark hours, 
Lead up to Heaven’s perennial flowers; 

And of those flowers a wreath shall be 
By angel hands ontwined for thee. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

When Lady Rose found herself within the 
shelter of the grand old mansion that had been 
a residence for the St. Ormand's more than a cen¬ 
tury, she turned her sweet face, now kindled 
almost wildly with excitement, upon her old 
friend. 

" I—I think that the crowd has made my head 
ache, your grace. May I go at once to my 
room ?” 

** Certainly, dear child ; but not so fast. This 
long train will be under your feet, and doing 
mischief. There, now.” 

The kind old lady gathered up the rich sweep 
of silk, lace and roses, which she threw lightly 
over the young lady’s arm, and, leaning forward, : 
kissed her checks. 

** Now, run away, and let Hippie take off those j 
tiresome things. They arc enough to drag the 
strength out of a giant. But what would a court 
be without them ? One must sacrifice a little for 
the dignity of a nation, or our best statesmen 
vonld never be able to keep it up.’* 

There was just a shade of excitement more 
than usual in the old lady’s manner, and her 
kiu was full of caressing kindness. Lady Rose 
felt this, and after running up half a dozen steps, 
passed and looked back, as if tempted to rush 
down, fling her arras about that stately neck, and 
give to her friendship all the pain and passion that 
had flamed so suddenly iu her heart. 

The Duchess saw all this in the wistful look 
those great, blue eyes bent upon her, and turned 
away, altogether too honorable for any desire to 
win confidence in a burst of excitement that might 
he repented of in cooler moments. But her 
street, old face grew serious as she entered her 
own room. 

*• She is suffering, poor child. I know how 
to pity her. Yes, yes, lookiug back through all 
these years, I grow sad, even now, to think how 
a young creature like that can suffer. But it 
parses. We go out of the sunshine into the 
shadow, from that into sunshine again, learning 
to submit, to tame down all turbulent wishes, to j 
mingle with the world, and become worldly, as I j 
»m. Yes, as I am.” i 


The old lady was more disturbed than she 
liked 10 believe, and sat a long time in her crim¬ 
son easy-chair, while the glow of purple, to which 
she was born, floated richly through the court- 
robe, lying in ample waves about her feet, and a 
shade of deep sadness crept over her delicate old 
face. 

“ How I pity her,” she thought; “ so fair, so 
good, and capable of suffering like that. Yet, I 
would almost be glad of the pain if the power 
to feel it might come back. How wild she looked! 
How wonderfully beautiful! I am glad St. Or- 
mand saw it. I did not think that e 3 r es, so blue 
aud soft as violets, could express so much. Yes, 
I am glad St. Ormand saw her then.” 

Thus the old lady dreamed on, half-romantic, 

| half-worldly, thinking of her own youth, of the 
triumphs and pain, the conquests given to her 
pride ; the ambition that grew strong ns love it¬ 
self, when the power of her husband became 
strong in the land. 

Ah, but more than all, did this old lady think 
of one who died half a century before, and whoso 
picture, taken in a lieutenant’s uniform, lay even 
now in the most secret drawer of her desk, from 
which she sometimes took it, with bated breath, 
until the Bcant, painful tears of old age would 
come slowly across her vision, and blot out the 
face that seemed to reproach her so. 

Perhaps it was the memory of this picture that 
mode her think with such tender commisseratLon 
of the Lady Rose. But, after all, I fancyit was 
her own kind heart, which had always kept 
gentle and womanly under the purple of her high 
estate. For there such hearts are found ofleuer 
than people of less degree are willing to admit. 

The opening of a door aroused the old lady 
from her dream. 

“ Did your grace ring?” 

This question was asked in the low, deferen¬ 
tial voice of a well-trained English servant. The 
Duchess looked at a small bell of gold and silver, 
interlaced, standing on the table near her, and 
shook her head irresolutely. She had been so 
deep in her dream of far-off years, that she was 
quite uncertain whether her hand had touched 
the bell or not. 
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“ I do not recollect, Forbes; but now that you 
are here, we will change all this. It has been a 
bright day, but I am fatigued. The truth is, 
Forbes, your mistress is getting old.” 

There was trouble in the old waiting woman’s 
face, as she listened to the pathetic plaint. She 
came close to her mistress, standing behind her 
chair, as she unfastened the clustering diamonds, 
which held the traditional barbs of gossamer lace, 
and the white ostrich plumes which waved over 
her hair, as soft and white as themselves. 

“It is for women like me to grow old,” she 
said, dropping the great diumonds into their case, 
and laying the feather, which trembled in her 
hand, on the dressing-table. Then she began to 
busy her withered fingers with the lace. “ But I 
never will while my mistress keeps so young, so 
much handsomer than any one else.” 

“ I know you think so, Forbes, because you 
came to me when we were both young and happy, 
too; but it is a long time since then.” 

“ Yes, your grace, a long time; but to mo this 
hair is as soft as it was then; and oh ! so much 
more beautiful.” 

“ Yes, it was gold then; but turned to silver 
now. Sometimes. Forbes, I do not feel the change 
more than you see it. When you came in I had 
all the sadness of the old time about me; a little 
of its bloom, too, just here.” 

The old lady pressed one delicate hand upon 
her heart, and sighed heavily. 

“There your grace is always young, and 
always will be,” said the maid, with moisture in 
her eyes; “ to say nothing of a figure, upright, ns 
it was at sixteen, and a face that grows more 
heavenly every year. I see no young lady that 
compares with my mistress.” 

The maid, who was scarcely a year younger 
than her mistress, gathered the mass of white 
hair she was brushing up in her hands, and kisse 1 
it so softly, that the Duchess wa3 unaware of this 
evidence of devotion. 

“This reminds me, Forbes, that you and I 
have been growing old together.” 

“ Yes, as a humble body like mo might presume 
to grow old with your grace. I do not deny that.” 

“But you have services to render.” 

“ No, no! Not that. Nothing that Forbes can 
do for her mistress is a service,” exclaimed the 
maid, dropping those white tresses in a panic, 
for she guessed what this gentle speech was lead¬ 
ing to. 

“ But we are both old, Forbes—very old, you 
and I.” 

“ But your grace is young at heart, and I—I 
am young everywhere, when my mistress is to bo 
served.’ ’ 


“I know—I know; but I get very wrong at 
limes, as I am now, Forbes. It tires me even to 
sit here and be undressed. You must feel weary 
also!” 

“ It does not tire me to undress your grace, 
and never will; never, while tho good God gives 
mo health. Oh, my lady, do not think again of 
wlmt is in your mind. I could not bear it. In¬ 
deed I could not!” 

The Duchess turned, to look over her shoul¬ 
der at the woman, who had been her constant 
attendant for half a century. Tears wero slowly 
rolling down that quivering face. Her hands had 
fallen to the back of the chair, which shook under 
them. 

“ What! Crying, Forbes ? What a foolish old 
woman! I only thought, to make your duties 
lighter—to keep you near me as a dear, faithful 
old friend, rather than a servant. Is there any¬ 
thing to cry about in that ?” 

“ Yes, your grace, everything. I could not be 
always with my mistress, and see another caring 
for her. The thought is cru^l. 1 cannot bear it. 
Oh, mistress, I am not old enough for that.” 

“ Come, come 1 You are dropping my hair all 
about,” said the old lady, adown whose cheek a 
tear was rolling. 

“It is because the thought of seeing another 
doing it takes away all my strength. I that have 
counted the gray hairs since the first one came, 
and loved them the better for being white, to give 
way to another person, only because she is 
younger. Ah, I should not last long after that. 
It would kill me!” 

The Duchess turned away her head, and s^ept 
her handkerchief across her eyes, determined not 
to cry before her old waiting woman, though her 
voice was full of tears when she spoke. 

“Theu no one shall ever come between us, 
Forbes. You and I will travel on together, mis¬ 
tress and maid to the last.” 

Forbes longed to drop down upon her knees, 
and kiss the hand that had withered like tho leaf 
of a white lily since elm first saw it: but the ha¬ 
bitual reverence which nothing can break down 
betwfeen a highborn English lady and her ser- 
| vant prevented this. Their feelings were too 
deep for anything but a low sob, which the Duch¬ 
ess answered with a gentle sigh. 

“ There, now, Forbes,” she said, at/last. “ You 
and I are too old for scenes that stir the heart. 
There wns a time when they seemed a necessity 
of life; but now tears hurt the eyes with their 
slow, creeping pain.” 

“Forgive me, mistress,” pleaded the old ser¬ 
vant, wiping her eyes. “ I never will cry again, 

now that I have apromise.” 
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“Of course, Forbes, I expect that. What on j 
earth can old people like us have to weep about ? 
Now bring me something loose and comfortable. I 
1 must have rest. It is very tiresome feigning 
youth and strength so many hours together; be¬ 
sides, the diamonds are heavy, and hurt my head 
a little. Oh, that is nice, Forbes. I do not think 
any one could understand me as you always 
hare.” 

Forbes smiled, grimly. She had taken away 
those festive robes, and brought out a dainty 
wrapper of mauve silk, with a soft, qui’ted 
lining, which terminated in trimmings of swans- 
ttawn about the loose sleeves and neck. This 
she wrapped about the old lady tenderly, as if it 
were a child she longed to caress, and leading 
her to a couch, arranged its downy pillows under 
Ler head. 

No, no,” murmured the Duchess, closing her 
eves, while a delicious sleepiness stole over her. 
“ No one could ever take such care of me. I 
was cruel to think of it; but, after all, most cruel 
to myself.” 

Forbes sat down near the couch, and watched 
her mistress, as she slept. The diamonds still 
gleamed in a heap on the table; the purple robe 
sti.l lay in the next room uncared for; but to the 
old waiting-woman one hour of sweet slumber 
for the mistress she loved was worth them all. 
$o there she sat, motionless as a statue, while 
the lady slept. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Aqf. yearns for repose. Youth plunges into 
excitement, either of joy or pain, scorning rest 
as a want of feeling. 

When Lady Rose went to her chamber, after 
the presentation, it was with the wild sensation 
of a hunted fawn, which, after vain efforts, had 
failed to conceal itse’f from the danger it dreaded. 
I&jhat crowd she had seen the face of a man 
who had once been the dearest object to her in 
existence. It was from this man she had fled, 
when he became the husband of another; fled, 
with a keen sense of humiliation and shame, 
which clung to her proud, gentle nature with all 
the cruel tenacity of a crime. It was the pres¬ 
ence of this man she had feared when protesting 
so uselessly against this visit to London. In the 
stillness of her solitude she had failed to cast 
this first love from the soul it had possessed even 
in childhood. With little else to think of, she 
had, in striving to conquer a feeling, fostered its 
remembrance. At a distance she dared to think 
of the man khc had loved with little self-reproach. 
It was like dwelling upon memories of the dead. 


But here, in London, such thoughts grew into 
the magnitude of a crime. Her heart had leaped 
at the sight of him; a cry of pain and pleasure 
had broken from her unawares. While longing 
to rush toward another woman's husband, Bhe 
had been glad to flee from him ; and now, shut 
in her room, locked with key and bolt, she scarce¬ 
ly felt safe. 

What could she do? What way was there for 
escape ? Walton Hurst was in town. Was the 
with him ? W’ould they meet again ? If so, would 
she have the strength to meet him calmly ? This 
man was her coinin, the woman her cousin's 
wife. Of all the feelings that had wrung her 
heart, and warped her young life, they were ig¬ 
norant ; she hoped so, at least. The agony had 
been great when the discovery of this marrioge 
was made, but the pride of her race—better still, 
the pride of her womanhood—had borne her up 
so bravely, that neither of these two could have 
penetrated her secret. IIow, then, were they 
to be avoided ? 

Up and down the room she walked, asking 
herself wild questions, reproaching herself with 
tearful bitterness for the anguish that filled her 
heart. 

u Not yet,” she said to Hippie, who knocked 
at the door; “ 1 want nothing dono at pre¬ 
sent.” 

“ But, my lady, there is a gentleman below ; 
here is his card.” 

Lady Rose took the card and glanced at the 
name, turning white as a lily while she read it. 

“ Walton Hurst.” 

“ I will come down,” she said. 

“ Yes, my lady.” 

“ W T here is he ? In the drawing-room ?” 

“ No, my lady. He seemed to know the house, 
and w’enl to the small parlor. But, my lady-” 

“Well, Hippie-” 

“ He isn’t the same person we left at the Rest 
more than a year ago. I hardly knew him. I, 
who have seen him, man and boy, since he was 
born.” 

Lady Rose did not answer; but all around 
her mouth the lines tightened, and the color 
fled. She closed the door, and strove to con¬ 
quer the agitation that threatened to betray all 
she wished to conceal. More than once she went 
to the mirror, and interrogated her white face in 
the glass. It was greatly agitated ; but she saw, 
with a sort of horror, that gleams of joy were 
turning the violet of her eyes to black, and that, 
in despite of herself, a tremor, which was not 
all pain, thrilled every nerve in her body. 

The lady was still in her court-dress, but she 
dared not go dpwp (jn}j£ the whiteness left her 
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*ace. Well, she had not long to wait. The first 
thought of meeting this man, whom she had 
loved in secret so long, had driven the blood 
back to her heart, but that sent it back again, 
richer than before, flushing her fair cheek with 
roses, and burning her lips to coral. 

“ lie will not think me love-lorn, now,” she 
thought, triumphantly. “There is no chance 
that he, a married man, should cast pity on his 
old playmate. Now, let me act as highly as I 
I look, and this first trial will be over.” 

She went down 9tairs at once, crossed the hall, 
and hurried toward a young man, who stood on 
the threshold of an inner room, with both hands 
out, ready to receive her. 

“Rose!” 

“ Walton !” 

The young man held both her hands in his, 
and drew her to a seat, warmed to the heart by 
the sweet cordiality of her greeting, for her agi¬ 
tation struck him in no other light. She looked 
into his face, and a cloud came over hers. It was 
thin and pale, ns she had never seen it before. 

“Are you ill, Walton?” she was about to say, but 
changed the anxious question into a softer phrase. 

“ Are you quite well, Walton ?” 

The young man shook his head, a little gravely. 

"I am not sure that I ever have been quite 
well since that-” 

Lady Hose shrunk from the subject, but forced 
herself to finish the sentence he had broken off, 
on feeling her shudder. 

“ Siuce that awful blow in the woods of Nor¬ 
ton's Rest,” she said. “ Ah, I wonder if any of 
us will ever recover the sorrows of that time ? 
They haunt me in my sleep.” 

“ Did you feel them so much, Rose ? I hoped 
that you had escaped the general misfortune.” 

The shadow of a great pang swept that lovely 
face. Spite of her proudest efforts, tears came 
to the lady’s eyes. 

“ You could not expect that, when—when all 
I had ever been taught to love was in such deep 
distress. My poor guardian-” 

“ Oh, he has never been the same man since. 
I think he misses you more than any anything,” 
said Hurst. “Indeed, the old place itselfseeni 3 
gloomy without you.” 

Lady Rose smiled, but there was a faint bit¬ 
terness in the curve of her lip, which Hurst did 
not understand. 

“ Is—is your wife—is Ruth there?” she asked, 
with some difficulty of speech. 

“ No. £he is in London.” 

“ In London ?” 

“ Yes. The old house depresses her. She 
never can forget all that happened there, or the 


circumstances of her girlish life. I sometimes 
think she would be happier in the cottage tlmu 
she ever will be at the Rest.*’ 

“ Happier? Happier anywhere than with— 
with her husband? I cannot believe that,” said 
Lady Rose, almost indignantly. 

“ Wild birds, taught to fly in the forests, do 
not take to cages so kindly os you nmy imagine,” 
answered Hurst. 

Lady Rose fell into silence. She was thinking 
of the old mansion-house, they called Norston’s 
Rest, its balconies, its terraces, and that forest- 
like park, in which the gardeuer’s cottage, from 
which Walton Hurst had taken his wife, stood 
like a bird’s-nest, half buried in flowers. Yes, 
she had seemed happy there; but was it possible 
that she could ever look back with regret, being 
Walton Hurst’s wife? For the first time. Lady 
Rose was beginning to feel some glimmers of con¬ 
tempt for the beautiful woman who had dashed 
all the sunshine out of her own life. 

“ But, Sir Noel, your father. Surely he must 
have made your wife in love with her home, so 
near the only one she has ever known too.” 

“Sir Noel is not the cheerful man you once 
lived with, Lady Rose. Somehow, Ruth seems 
quite afraid of him. Indeed, she has not yet got 
over her deference for the old housekeeper, who 
was her godmother you know.” 

Hurst spoke of these things in the confidence 
of a man who discusses the most private affairs 
with one who had been in the same household 
from childhood. He had no idea that every word 
he uttered went like needles of fire through that 
fair girl‘s heart, or that, spite of her generous 
nature, a thrill of satisfaction followed some of 
the careless words he dropped about the insuf¬ 
ficiency of his married life. It was strange that 
two souls that had expanded in the same atmos¬ 
phere, and been fostered by the same loving care, 
should have grown so far apart, that the words of 
one could be unconsciously a pang of bliss or puin 
to the other. 

“ But 1 have been talking of myself nil this time.” 
said Hurst, “while you tell me nothing. Why 
was it, Rose, that you left the Rest so strangely ? 
I did not think the ambition to set up an inde¬ 
pendent life would ever reach you. Of all the 
family your attachment to the old place seemed 
deepest.” 

“I was attached to the old place,” answered 
Lady Rose, with tears in her eyes. “ IIow could 
I help it? There was not a tree in the park, or 
a rose in the garden, that I did not love.” 

“Why did you leave the trees and the roses, 
then?” questioned Hurst, with a pleasant smile. 

“ Because—because I was getting restless of 
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the solitude. Besides, the family was, in a sense, 
broken up.” 

“ You mean that my marriage (lid this.” 

“ No, no! 1 did not Bay that!” 

44 1 sometimes think it is the truth though. 
Will you never go back, Rose?” 

Lady Rose shook her head. 

“ I have wanted you there so much. The old 
place seemed very desolate without you. There 
was no sunshine in the rooms—no music of 
laughter in the halls. Ruth moved through them 

like a frightened bird, and Sir Noel-But I have 

told you that, my father has never been the same 
man, since that fearful time when my rash work 
brought so much misery down upon us all.” 

Lady Roso was crying softly now. It was plea¬ 
sant to hear that she had been wanted in the old 
home; pleasant to know that the man by her 
ride had no suspicion of the feelings which had 
forced her to leave it. 

“ You are beginning to relent toward usalittle,” 
mid Hurst, taking her hand, which he raised to 
his lips, after a moment’s unaccountable hesita¬ 
tion; for he had done the same thing many a 
time, even when they were children together, in 
the woods of Norston’s Rest. “ Before long, you 
will go down to the old place with us. Do not 
shake that head. You would not find the heart, 
knowing how much we need you, Ruth most of 
all.” 

“It is early to think of that yet. Besides, I 
am with the Duchess of St. Ormand, and, of 
course, she guides my movements.” 

Horst had not yet asked Lady Rose to call on 
Ruth. He fancied that the patrician prejudices 
of her race had been wounded by his marriage 
with this lovely girl, and hesitated to ask this 
favor of her. There was something so gracefully 
dignified in her bearing, so impressive in the 
delicate splendor of her beauty, that he felt the 
contrast between her and the bright piquant 
being he had married, with more force than he 
would have liked to admit, even to himself. He 
looked at her, standing up to bid him adieu, in 
the rich array of that court-dress, and wondered 
at the rare growth of her loveliness. In her own 
fashion, surrounded by deep rich colors and 
piquant draperies, Ruth was a quaint, sparkling, 
and most attractive person. No Spanish gipsy 
ever bad finer eyes, or hair of such lustrous black¬ 
ness: bat Ilurst could not help feeling that, in a 
dress like that, which swept around Lady Rose, 
Roth would lose all the best points of her wild 
Leauty. Perhaps he did not love his wife the 
less for that; but pride is a strong point in the 
love of any man worth having. 

While Hurst stood there, prolonging the inter¬ 


view, because of its pleasantness to him, Lady 
Rose observed, with a sharp Ihrill of anxiety, 
that his sentences were more than once broken 
up by a slight cough; and she saw that tbe hand, 
which he lilted to his mouth at such times, was 
thinner and whiter than she had ever seen it 
before. This anxiety at last broke out in words. 

“Oh, Walton! tell me. Have you suffered 
much? Is that cough always with you?” 

“Suffered? No more than I deserved, Rose. 

As for the cough- Yes, it is always with me, 

more or less; but that amounts to nothing. When 
you are with us again, which must be, Rose, I 
shall grow strong as ever.” 

Again he lifted that fair hand to his lips, and 
went away. She listened to liis footsteps as they 
trod the marble of the hall, holding her breath 
that no part of the precious sound might be lost, 
then she ran up stairs, locked the door of her 
room, and fell to kissing the hand his lips had 
touched. After that she threw herself on the 
couch, half kneeling, half lying there, and wept 
passionate tears of contrition. 

“ It is because I find him so sadly fallen away,” 
she pleaded with herself. “So pale, too, except 
that red flush on his checks, which burns into 
my heart. Could I help feeling for him, being 
human? Oh, my God ! my God! spare him. if 
not for my sake—I must not ask that—but for 
hers—liis young wife’s. I have learned to suffer; 
but this, this that I dread, is more than I can 
bear and live.” 

Ah, how many women, since the world began, 
have put words, eloquent ns these, into prayer; 
yet lived on, and trod the way to deeper suffer¬ 
ing. No human soul can understand its own 
great capacity for anguish. 

Hippie at the door again. No, she would not 
let her in. Even that faithful woman should not 
see the shame of her tears. By-and-by a softer 
knock came, and a sweet old voice asked to come 
in. Lady Rose turned the lock then, and stood 
all flushed and shrinking, before the Duchess, 
who still wore her dainty dressing-gown, and had 
her gray hair done up in a coil, like some sweet¬ 
voiced old nun. A door led from her dressing- 
room into that of Lady Rose, so the old lady did 
not core to have her dress put in better order, 
but sunk into an easy chair, and folded the down 
trimmings over her bosom. 

“So you have had a visitor while I was sleep¬ 
ing?” she said. “Not St. Ormand, surely? We 
must not have him running here.” 

“Isn’t that a little hard, as we are occupying 
his house?” asked Lady Rose, sitting down at the 
old lady’s feet. 

“Not at alJkjijr^^lear. We could not put up 
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with his rattling ways; but you do not tell me 
that he has dared to call.” 

“ No, your grace. It was Mr. Hurst, my guar¬ 
dian’s son, that you have heard about.” 

“ Mr. Hurst I He that mnrried the gardener’s 
daughter? I thought they were abroad.” 

“ No. They are at present living in London.” 

“Ah, indeed!” ejaculated her grace, falling 
Into silence, during which she reflected on the 
faint cry that had Btartled her, as she left the 
palace. 

Lady Rose fell into thought also, such thoughts 
as wring expressions of pain from the lips. 

At last she looked up, and spoke, in a low, con¬ 
strained voice, 

“ Your grace, my kind, kind friend, would 
you think it strange, ungrateful, if I asked to go 
back to the quiet homo I was rash to leave?” 

“Go home, child? So soon after a brilliant 
presentation ? No, no, I cannot consent to that. 
What has this young man been saying, that you 
think of it ?” 

“ He? Oh, nothing. I think there was very 
little said between us, considering we are such 
old friends. But, oh, dear, dear lady I I cannot 
bear the fever of this life.” 

The Duchess laid one hand on the beautiful 
head which had fallen upon her knee, patting it, 
smoothing the rich hair, and bending her sweet, 
old face above it, with a look of infinite compas¬ 
sion. 

“ By-and-by we will go back to our homes, my 
Rose, but not yet; or these Hursts will think we 
have run away from them.” 

Lady Rose looked up, startlod by the idea. 

“ Oh, no. They must not think that.” 

“ On the contrary, my love, their presence 
here imposes a duty upon us. You, as a rela¬ 
tive, however distant, and a ward of the family, 
are bound to break with it altogether-” 

“ Ah, I could not do that!” 

“ I know the motive might be misunderstood. 
But I was about to say that you must give up 
the family, or yield a frank and generous sup¬ 
port to this young woman. She is a Hurst now.” 

“I know, I know; but how can 1? What 
power have I to help her?” 

“ Very little, perhaps. Yet. a great deal, be¬ 
ing the sweetest friend of an old woman who has 
not outgrown all her social influence.” 

“Yourgraco!” 

“ This young man is the friend of my grand¬ 
son, and, as I understand it, has stood almost in 
the place of n brother to you.” 

“ Yes, yes,” answered Rose, with bitjer tears 
in her voice. “ He always thought of me in that 
way.” 


“ But you abandoned him when he most want¬ 
ed a sister’s countenance.” 

“ I could not help it—I could not help it.” 

The burst of passionate distress in which these 
words were spoken would have revealed that 
poor girl’8 Bccret, if it had not been already 
known to her friend. 

“ I know,” answered the old lady, with deli- 
; cato craft. “ It was a terrible strain on the 
pride. No wonder you retreated from contact 
with that lowly-born girl. A runaway match, 
too! But the marriage is irretrievable, now, 

: and tho honor of an old name is to be consider¬ 
ed. Will not that be preserved best by graceful 
submission ?” 

Lady Rose lifted her tear-laden eyes to the 
kind face bending over her. 

“ I have submitted. Only—only-” 

“ Only you did not caro to fall into close com¬ 
panionship with a low-born bride who came into 
tho family by stealth. I can well understand it. 
But in that very fact the young man is sure of 
a bitter punishment.” 

“ Oh, I hope not, I hope not.” 

“ Then you must be brave, my Rose, and come 
to his aid, as a sister should. We must have this 
young person here. It will be a kindness to 
your guardian.” 

“ I would stay here. I would do anything fbr 
him. Oh, how kind, how good he was to me!" 

“ Then we will hear no more about returning 
into the country. Now, tell me of the young 
man himself. Does he seem happy ?” 

“ Happy ? I do not know. Not very happy, 

I should think ; but, oh, he looks so ill—so ill.” 

The old lady was troubled. She would not 
hear of illness in a young man without very sor¬ 
rowful thoughts of the past, and her voice trem¬ 
bled perceptibly when she spoke. 

“Ill, my child?” 

“I am sure of it. ne will confess nothing; 
but that cough goes through one, it is so keen.” 

“Ah, I know what that means,” said the old 
lady, shrinking down in her chair. 

“ He is pale, too, though just here his cheeks 
seem stained with roses.” 

“ Yes, dear, I know.” 

“Still his eyes are brighter than I ever saw 
them.” 

“Ah me! It is always so. And this young 
man is an only son. It is very aad.” 

“ But you do not—-oh, you do not think these 
signs mean real danger,” cried the young lady, 
in a voice that gave her old friend the heartache. 

“ Do not say that! Do not say that! He is an 
only son, as you say: he is dear to so many.” 

“ I dj^i notLpj^p#lfrightcn you with my mut- 
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wrings,” said the Duchess. “ In fact, there is j 
sc cause. 1 was really thinking of some one else. j 
lie fact that your young friend has color in his ! 
cheeks, and brightness in his eyes, may come 
from his youth. How can I tell, who never saw 
him?*’ 

Lady Rose drew a deep breath. 

“I was frightened,” she said. “ Heaven help 
me, I was frightened !’* 

“All because a dreamy old woman was think¬ 
ing of some one she has lost years ago. But this 
young man, Ilurst. I think that he is a friend of 
St Ormand.” 

“ Indeed !** 

“They met abroad, I know, and traveled to¬ 
gether awhile; not since this strange marriage— 

I did not mean that; but while they were stu¬ 
dents.” 

lady Rose was interested; her face kindled 
with quick intelligence. 

“Oh, yes! But the duke had another title 
then. That was the reason I did not remember. 
Walton often talked with us about him.” 

“ Well, St. Ormond must help us in this. There 
must be no more home-sickness, remember. Now, 
good-night, and sleep well.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Thb bed on which Fletcher Welsh had slept 
over night was hard as refuse wool, matted to¬ 
gether, could make it; but it was lifted from the 
floor by a rickety bedstead; fresh air, from a 
broken pain in the window, circulated around 
him; and, above all, he was alone. To the sick 
man this solitude was delicious. He awoke in 
the night more than once, and lay with both thin 
hands folded on his breast, wondering if a dream 
could last so long, and be so real. Only the 
morning before, ho had cried piteously when that 
hard woman dragged the miserable armful of 
straw she called a bed from under him. He might 
have cried bitterly without that, for the pangs of 
hunger were strong upon him, and though six 
feet high, and built with proportioned breadth 
and power, he was helpless as a child, and fell to 
weeping like one in his sore physical want. All 
that weAry, weary day he had rested on the bare 
boards, with a bundle of rags, from which the 
dust rose in faint clouds under his head, while 
volumes of tobacco smoke came surging in from 
the outer garret, strangling the very breath in 
bis throat. 

Sometimes, when his eyes closed in exhaustion, 
they seemed torn apart by some rude oath, or 
fierce wrangle of voices. Once or twice, parched 
by the heat of that burning fever, he cried out 


for water in a shout that brought some rough man 
to his side, with a broken stone-jug in his hand, 
from which the sick man lapped up water like a 
dog, for the sharp edges cut his mouth till it bled, 
and he had no other way of slaking his thirst. 

Sometimes Mrs. Carter looked in upon him 
with eyes flaming in their red sockets, and with 
sneers on her writhing lips, while she pointed out 
his great length to the smokers, and wondered 
when he would pick up those lazy limbs and be 
off. 

Even in the utter prostration that had fallen 
upon the man, he felt these taunts like scorpion- 
stings, and writhed under them with broken 
groans, that burned his throat like curses, lu 
the midst of his worst agony, the boy Swark 
came in, gaunt, ragged, and hungry. He had 
found no work on that day, and but little chance 
for tho small pilfering which sometimes kept him 
from outright starvation when no odd jobs were 
to be had. Looking around with habitual cau¬ 
tion, the poor fellow shook the rags that hung 
about him in a hurried effort to show a great 
orange from his pocket, which he held up, that 
those blood-shot eyes might feast on it. Then 
he sat down, with his back to the opening, tore 
at the skin, and quartered the fruit with his 
soiled fingers. 

As he tore each quarter away, it was thrust 
between the parched lips of the sick man, and 
Swark drew in his breath with an idea that the 
delicious juice was trickling down his own hun¬ 
gry throat, so keenly was his sympathy excited 
when he saw the eager workings of the sick 
man’s mouth. 

“Good, isn’t it? Extra sweet, and extra 
rich. It would make the grocer feci like a prince 
if he knew how much good his orange was a 
doing. Pull away, now. There’s plenty more ; 
eight quarters at the least. So, dig in.” 

Welsh remembered the almost delirious sensa¬ 
tion of joy with which ho lmd drained each sec¬ 
tion of the fruit, while his eyes dwelt on the 
smiling face of tho lad, with eager longing for 
more. 

Then he remembered, vnguely, for all this was 
like a dream, that he had seen Swark creep into 
a corner of the room and devour the skin and 
fragments left, with ravenous appetite, smacking 
his lips with intense enjoyment when the last 
morsel disappeared. After this came a blank, 
which was broken up by Ellen Jessup, with that 
terrible Carter woman behind, throwing a lurid 
light over everything. This tableau was followed 
up by things so improbable, that, of course, it 
must be a dream full of cruel mockeries, too; 
for he had seemed to arise with a taste of wine 
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in his mouth, a sparkle of wine in his blood, and 
a glow of strength all over him. Ellen, and 
Swark, and that woman with a fiery face, were 
all crowding around him at the head of a black 
Btair-case, which yawned under his feet like the 
mouth of a cavern. He did not remember fall¬ 
ing, but somehow he went through the darkness. 
Then cume light—a table, spread with such dain¬ 
ties as he never tasted before. Wine, too—red 
wine, with such sparkles in it; and there was 
Swark, eating like a trooper; Ellen scarcely eating 
at all; and that woman, tramping up and down the 
floor, with a bone in her mouth. Of course, it 
was all a wild vision. Hungry people dream of 
feasts, generally, just before they die. Very ; 
likely he was close to death now. No, there re-: 
ally was something strange about the room. Light: 
came through a window, dimly; but he could sco 
Fhadowy bars crossing each other. He turned 
to get a clearer view, and the bedstead creaked 
under him. Then lie started up, in wild amaze¬ 
ment, and called out 44 Ellen !” “ Swark !” 

“ Hero I am, old boy, lying on the floor, along¬ 
side of you, just as she told me to, fearing as 
you might wake up, and feel strange. How do 
yon feel, anyway ?’’ 

“ Where am I, Swark? How camo this bed 
under me ? That light, where does it shine 
from?’’ questioned Welsh, sitting up in the bed. 
“ How do I feel ? Why, like a new man, Swark. 
Like a new man. with blood in my veins.” 

41 Wait one moment, while I just step to the 
door, and tell her. She won’t mind being woke up 
for that. Nelly, Nelly Jessup ! Ho feels like a 
new man. The wine and the chicken lias had 
time to work into his blood, and he's a new man. 
Them are his own words.” 

There was a closet, opening from the room, 
where Ellen had crept away to sleep. She heard 
this sudden outcry of good news, and, opening 
the door a little, thrust her head into the shadow. 

“ Thank God, and thank you, my good friend ! 
Has he slept ?” 

“ Like a top.” 

44 And you have been with him all the time?” 

“ All the timo, sleeping like a top, too. I say, 
Nelly, isn’t it tip-top, having a floor to one’s self? 
I am enjoying of it.” 

•‘Ellen. Ellen !" 

A shadowy figure crept across the floor, and 
stood near the sick man's bed ; a cool hand drop¬ 
ped upon his forehead. 

44 Better. I was sure of it. Food and a good, 
wholesome sleep was nil you wanted,” said a 
gentle voice. “I, too, have been asleep,” 

“ Then I have had food ; tell me about it. Was 
atablo spread ? Was that woman walking about ?” 


44 Ye3; you remember it all.” 

44 Real food, cooked by a fire?” 

44 Yes, Fletcher. I helped to cook it.” 

44 Ellen 1 Ellen ! It seems like a miracle I” 

In the dim light Ellen saw the hands of Flet¬ 
cher Welsh uplifted, his head bowed down, and, 
directly, his sobs shook the bed. Notwithstand¬ 
ing the food And sleep, he was very feeble and 
childlike yet. 

Ellen sat down on the edge of the bed, and 
drew the weeping man toward her. 

44 Do not cry,” she whispered, leaning his head 
on her shoulder. “It hurts me to hear how 
weak you are yet,” she said. 

“Ellen ! Ellen ! Is there anything left? It is 
shameful for a strong man to cry for something 
to eat, but I cannot help it.” 

44 In course, there’s plenty,” exclaimed Swark, 
lighting a match on the sole of his torn shoe. 
44 1 helped to stow it away. Where’s that bottle 
; with the candle in it ? Of course, old Snatcbull 
; has prigged it. No, there it is.” 

Swark made a dive for tho hearth on which 
; that beer-bottlo was standing, with the blazing 
; match in his hand, which ignited tho candle with 
; great spluttering and protest. Then he went to 
I the cupboard, tore a crust from the loaf, and 
j dashed some wine into a teacup, and brought 
I them across the room in smiling triumph. 

| 44 Here they are. Now pitch in,” he said. 

| Ellen took the food from his hands, and broke 
it more carefully, while Welsh sat up in bed, and 
looked on with his great eyes aflame with de¬ 
sire. 

“Ono good meal has only made me nervous,” 
he said. 44 But is there more. Am I robbing 
you.” 

“You are robbing no one, Fletcher,” said 
Ellen, breaking off fragments of bread with cau¬ 
tion. 44 Only it is dangerous to cat much until you 
are more used to it.” 

“Dangerous, is it? Well, I would not care 
now if I could just go off eating. Give me more 
— more, I say. Do you want to starve mo?” 

44 Just one mouthful,” said Ellen, resolutely. 

44 Just give him one more pull of the wine,” 
pleaded Swark, who was longing to feed the sick 
man with both hoqds. 44 1 tell you it’ll do him 
good.” 

Ellen was inexorable, though. Walsh saw her 
carry away the food with the cry cf a famished 
wolf. It was true, a taste of food had xnado him 
dangerously ravenous. 

After Ellen had closed the cupboard, she come 
back to the bed, shook up the hard apology for a 
pillow, and, bending down, whisperod to the sick 
man with wonderful tenderness. 
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“You know, Fletcher, that I would feed you 
with my life, if it could make you strong; but we 
arast be wcry careful. Even Mrs. Carter told me 
that; and, in this house, she has had great expe¬ 
rience.” 

“ Still, you might give me a little more,” pleaded 
Walsh. “ if it were only to satisfy me that all this 
is real.” 

“Of course, it is real. Better than that, 
Fletcher, I feel as if we thould never be driven to 
this pass again; but to-morrow I will tell you all 
about it.” 

“And you will give me something more to 
morrow ?” 

“Yes.” 

“All I want—no stinting?” 

“All you want? Yes, 1 think so.” 

The patient drew a deep breath, and closed his 
eyes. Ellen watched him tenderly till there was 
no more working of the mouth, or quivering of 
the lashes. Then she stole off to her closet, and 
8wark once more took his place, like a watch¬ 
dog, on the floor. 

Then all grew still in that room. There was a 
noise of rioting far up in the garret above it; 
and down the rickety stair-case came the fumes 
of strong tobacco, mingled with the gin-laden 
breath of many smokers; but, though it pene¬ 
trated the ill-filling door, those poor inmates were 
so used to the atmosphere, and still more bois¬ 
terous noises, that they slept on. 

It was deep in the morning before any one of 
those three arose. The comparative stillness, 
and such air as they could get through the bro¬ 
ken window, was a luxury to them, and they slept 
on until a sunbeam crept over the brick wall be¬ 
hind the house, and darted, like an arrow, through 
the broken glass, just one glance of gold striking 
upon the face of that sick man. 

He awoke with a start, cried out, 

“ It is the sunshine 1 It is the sunshine! 
Now I know that it was no dream 1 Ellen ! 
Swark ! Are you anywhere about ?” 

The closet-door opened, aud Ellen Jessup camo 
out. There had been no need of dressing, for 
no one of those three had taken their garments 
off for rest in weeks, but she had managed to 
smooth the masses of her ruddy hair, and Swark ^ 


poured some water over her hands from the 
stone pitcher, which he held out of the window 
for that purpose. He even went so far as to 
wash his own face and hands, feeling the occa¬ 
sion to be one which required an extra toilet. 

“ Oh, Ellen,” cried the sick man, laughing, 
with childlike glee, “ when have we seen the 
sunshine of a morning before? It bathed my 
eyes! It bathed my eyes with a glory. Now, 
Ellen, now you must remember that promise.” 

“ Yes, Fletcher, I am sure to remember.” 

“ I mean to sit up all day, if this room is ours.” 

lie looked at the girl curiously, not yet satis¬ 
fied that this gleam of prosperity would last. She 
returned his glance with a bright smile, and re¬ 
plied, 

“ Yes, Fletcher, it is ours. You shall sit up 
all day, if you feel strong enough.” 

“ Strong enough 1 Why, girl, I feel like a lion, 
n hungry one, though. Is it a breakfast you will 
give me?” 

“ Yes, I will set the table. Don’t you see that 
Swark is kindling a fire. What should wo do 
without this good friend?” 

“Don’t now,” ejaculated Swark, lifting his 
hand, in which he held some splinters of kindl¬ 
ing-wood, and wiping his eyes with his ragged 
coat-sleeve. “ Don't now. How can a cove be ex¬ 
pected to build fires, and all this going on?” 

Really that was a question the girl might well 
ask, for a handier fellow never set himself to 
housework. The fire soon rose and crackled on 
the hearth, and Swark was down upon both 
knoes, toasting bread on one fork, and bacon on 
another, without regard to the heat or glare. 
Ellen had the table .ready, and the tea drawn, by 
the time his cooking was over. Then they were 
both busy ns bees, making Walsh comfortable iu 
his chair, when Mrs. Carter looked in. 

“ A lady as is a lady, for you, Ellen Jessup.” 

All three of the persons at the table gave a 
start, and turned their faces toward tho door. 

There, behind the cringing figure of Mrs. 
Carter, they saw a vision, such ns had never 
brightened that old building before, a fair, bright 
woman, whose eager face looked in upon them 
with the smile of an angel. 

(to be continued.) 
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Tib useless to languish in Borrow, 

And grieve for the joys that are past; 

Tol. LXVII.—16 


There's something in store for tho morrow 
As pleasing and bright us the last 
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coat tail lappets added at the back. This is fin¬ 
ished simply by facing up, or a cord may be 
added, if preferred. The same braid as used 
upon the skirt trims the jaoket, put on a la mili * 
taire , with a button to finish off each end of the 
strap. Five and a half dozen buttons will be 
required—mohair ones, or lasting, quite inex¬ 
pensive, costing about twenty-five cents per do¬ 
zen. The braid costs one dollar and fifty cents 


We give, first, this month, a walking-costume 
for a young lady, charming for its simplicity of 


style. It is made of camel’s-hair cloth, the soft, 
fine twilled kind. Color, a grayish brown. This 
material comes in double-width goods, and sells 
at one dollar fifty cents per yard. There are 
many imitations, looking well, which can be 
bought from fifty cents up, in single widths. In 
double width, ten yards will be required. The 
under-skirt is kilted at the back, and the front 
breadth is ornamented with two scant ruffles, 
cut on the bias, and bound in scallops at the edge. 
These are headed by bands of mohair braid, the 
kind known as Herculeas. The over-skirt is 
both narrow and short, looping, as may be seen, 
more at the back than at the sides. The jacket, 
describes a simple double-breasted basque, with 


for a dozen yards, which will be sufficient to 
trim the dress. The three b( raps above the waist, 
at the back, may be omitted, if preferred. The 
rolling collar should be lined with silk to match. 

Next is another walking-costume, also of woolen 
serge, either of a little dotted pattern or plain, 
for the Pofbnifliile, ovW, a 1 Skirt either of black 
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rilk or cashmere. A black silk skirt, that has j 
been worn, may be retrimmed, either with silk : 
or with the same material as the Polonaise, put 
on as here designed. For the fVont width there 
is, first, a scant bias ruffle, four inohes deep, then 
a plaiting, cut straightway of the material, and 
plaited very fine, each plait being carefully bast¬ 
ed. and. when all is plaited, then ironed on the 
wrong side. This is repeated three times, the 



last time the plaited is made to stand up, forming 
sheading. For the back there is a kilted plait¬ 
ing, as deep as the front trimming. The Polonaise 
is simply faced on the edge, forming a hem; and 
there is a design in vine and leaves, done in 
worsted or silk embroidery; but this is entirely 
optional, as a trimming of plain mohair braid, 
sewed on flat, or a pattern braided with worsted 
braid ; either will make a pretty finish. But quite 
as many of the Polonaise we now see worn have no 
trimming sgt all, just finished either with a cord 
of the same, or else a hem. Coat-sleeves, and a 
rolling collar completes this costume. The amount 
of material for the Polonaise, if of double-width 


cloth, will be three to four yards; if single, six 
to eight yards. 

Next we give a costume for a little girl, made 
of buff linen, and trimmed with white pique braid. 
This braid is put on to simulate an apron in 



groupB of three. Wo give the front and back of 
the dress. As may be seen, four ruffles orna¬ 
ment the back of the skirt; these are put on with 



a heading, which is done by riinning a cord an 
inch from the ton—five Inches deep is sufficient 
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for the ruffle and heading combined; the revers 
on the side of the skirt. Have the white braid 
put on to simulate button-holes, finished with a 
button. The little basque is belted in at the 
waist, and trimmed to match. The ruffles should 
be bound top and bottom with white jaconet. 

We give a very pretty suit fdr a boy of six, to 
be made either in pique or mohair. The kilted 



skirt has a band one and a half inches wide, set 
in above the hem. Our design is in two shades 


of brown, the skirts and sleeves being of the 
lighter shade; the band, jacket, and cuffs of 
sleeves of the darker shade—very effective. In 
pique it could be trimmed with black worsted 
braid, which washes well, or made all in white, 
which is still better. 

We add an out-door jacket fora boy from four 
to six years old, made of gray or blue cloth, and 



trimmed with black cloth, one and a half inches 
in width, finished on the upper edge with a 
simple little pattern in black braiding. It is 
also double-breasted in front, with a deep sailor 
collar. Gilt buttons, or large smoko pearl ones, 
looks best. 


HANDKERCHIEF CORNERS. 

BY MRS. JANK WEAVER. 



We give, here, two new and very pretty de- t the one on the right, the edge is mauve, worked 
signs for handkerchiefs. In the one on the left J in white. These styles of handkerchiefs are now 
the edge is to be blue, worked in white. In I all the fashion for ladies’ wear. 
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WORK-BASKET. 


BT MRS. JANS WBAVBR. 


In the front of the number we give, printed in 
colon, a design for a work-basket, which is both 
new and elegant. The principal material is Java 
canvas, which is represented in its proper color, 
and this is worked, as will be seen in the pattern, 
with blue floes silk. The upper portion, the bag 


proper, of the work-basket, is made of blue silk, 
put on to the lower, or box part, with a quilling; 
and the whole is finished with ribbons to match. 
We give, also, the bottom of the work-basket, 
which is to be covered with blue silk. The pat¬ 
tern may be enlarged to almost any size. 


LOW BODICE FOR EVENING-DRESS. 

BT SMILV n. MAT. 



Low bodices are now chiefly worn at balls; but 
»t dinner-parties they may be seen when the 
wearer intends being present at some large even¬ 
ing party afterward. Our model is among the 
newest from Paris; it is white silk, and the folds, 
orbretelles, are of colored crepe. The pattern 
consists of five pieces: 1. Front; 2. Half of Back; 
3. Side-piece ; 4. Sleeve; and 5. Half of bretellc. 
The bretelle is laid on the front of the bodice, so 
w to simulate a waistcoat. Half the bretelle is 
only given, as the back and front are the same 
as far as the waist. The basque on the side- 
piece is laid in a single plait, and that of the 


back is laid in a box-plait, and not joined on the 
side-piece. The perforated lines marked on the 
front point out the two darts. The bodice fastens 
on front with buttons and button-holes. The but¬ 
tons should be either silk or satin, and should 
match the dress in color. The first toilet is a 
combination of embroidered gauze and satin: the 
second is made of tulle over white silk, and orna¬ 
mented with flowers and faille ribbon. 

For the benefit of our readers who do not 
know how to cut from a diagram, we give the 
following directions. Take a piece of paper and 

cut, say the front of the bodice; 4hen use the 
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CENTRE FOR MAT, ETC., EMBROIDERY AND APPLIQUE. 

BT MRS. JANS WEAVER. 



The foundation of this mat may be of satin, 
eashmere, or cloth; the application in velvet. 
The cording and stitches are done with purse silk. 
Have the design traced upon the velvet; place the 
▼civet upon the foundation, and cover the tracing 
with the cording or chain stitch. Ail expert ope¬ 
rator can doit to look beautiful with the sewing- 
unchine, throwing the chain stitch upon the right 


side of the work. After this is done, work the 
dots, etc., and then cut with a fine pair of scissors 
the surplus velvet away. This makes the neatest 
work in applique. Black velvet on a red or blue 
cloth foundation, with maize-colored purse silk, 
makes a pretty combination ; or reverse it, use- 
ing colored velvets upon a black or gray cloth 
foundation. 


DESIGNS IN DARNED NET. 










CROCHETED STAR, FOR TIDY. 


BY MRS, JANE WEAVER. 



Make a circle of 12 chain and join by a .slip 
etkch. 1st round : Alternately 5 chain, 1 double. 
12 times. 2nd round : 2 slip stitches, alternately 
7 chain. 1 double in the centre of the 5 chain, 
then 7 chain, 1 double in the slip stitches. 3rd 
round : 3 slip stitches on the chain loop, 4 chain 
to form 1 double long treble, 1 double long treble 
where the 3rd slip stitch was crochetod, the upper 
parts not drawn up at present; 2 double long 
treble in the centre stitch, the upper parts drawn 
up, not separately, but with the previously work¬ 
ed double long treble. * 7 chain, 2 double long 
treble in the same stitch as last long treble, the 
upper parts not yet drawn up, 2 double long tre¬ 
ble in the centre of the next 7 chain, to be drawn 
up with the one previously worked, repeat from 
*; then 7 chain, 1 slip stitch. 4th round: 4 
slip stitches, 1G chain, 1 slip stitch in the 3rd 


(these three form one treble,) 1 treble, 1 slip 
stitch in the 1st of 3 chain, 22 treble in the circle, 
1 slip stitch to the 1st of 16 chain, 8 slip stitches, 
16 chain, and repeat from *, joining each circle 
together by a slip stitch to the opposite 5 treble. 
5th round: 1 double, 13 chain, and repeat. 6th 
round: * 1 double in the 3rd of the 13 chain, 7 
chain, 1 double in the 10 stitch, 7 chain and re¬ 
peat from *. 7th round : 3 slip stitch, * 1 double 
in the 4th chain stitch, fpur times alternately 7 
chain, 1 double where the 1st double was worked, 
3 chain, miss 6, 1 double, 7 chain, 1 double in the 
same stitch, repeat from * ; fasten off and cut the 
thread. 8th round: With a new thread * 5 times 
alternately 1 treble in the centre of the 7 chain 
loop, 3 chain, 1 treble in the same loop, 2 chain, 
1 double in the centre of next 7 chain loop, repeal 
from *. 


EDGING IN VANDYKE BRAID AND CROCHET. 


1st row: *1 double in the first Vandyke of 





the braid, 1 purl of 5 chain, and 1 slip stitch, 1 
228 


I i double in the same vandyke, 2 chain, 4 treble, 
separated by one purl between each in the next 
vandyke, 2 chain, repeat from *• 2nd row: 
Along the other side of the braid, 1 double in 
the vandyke, 5 chain, repeat. 3rd row: 1 treble, 
1 chain, miss 1, repeat. 

This is a very pretty edging, and can be carried, 
when visiting, to work ofan afternoon or evening. 
Digitized by VjOOQLC 






BUTTERFLY PEN-WIPER. 

BY MBS. JAN* WEAVER. 



This pen-wiper is made of black velvet, and 
bits of cloth for the foundation ; and the embroi¬ 
dery is done in different-colored purse silks. For 
the body of the butterfly, make it in black velvet; 
stuff with cotton, and make the sections by wrap¬ 
ping with yellow silk, the upper wings of white 
cloth, the others in black cloth for the under 


section, and velvet for the upper, embroidering 
all of the wings with the various colored silks. 
The entire under-side of the pen-wiper is of 
black velvet, and between it and the wings are 
pieces of red, black, and white cloth, shaped and 
pinked out at the edges. This is ah unusually 
pretty design for a pen-wiper. 


drapery for corner bracket, etc. 

B V MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



The foundation of this drape is of cloth. The 5 cording to design. The drape is flnished at 
flowers are appliqued in velvet: the outlining of | the edge with fringe, fastened on with fancy 
eording or chain-stitch filled in with beads, ac- i stitches in purse silk. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CniT-CHAT 

What Is Economy? —“From being too extravagant,” 
says a correspondent, “ peoplo have gone now to the other 
extreme, and aro too close-fisted.” This is true. There was 
a time, in the years immediately following '05, whon extra¬ 
vagance was quite too general. People, from various causes, 
spent freely: many spout moro than they could afford. 
But that has not been the case recently. On the contrary, 
retrenchment, since the panic of ’73, has been pushed too far. 
For without spending, thore can bo no consumption; and 
without consumption, production comes to a stand. When 
everybody wears old garments, instead of buyiug now ones, 
cotton mills, cloth mills, and all others, stop their wheels; 
and when mills cease running, operatives are thrown out of 
eniploj’iuent, and they in turn become too poor to buy. 
Thus, in a little while, the “hard times,” which, at first 
wore but an idea, become a reality. A great deal of the 
lost year’s depression in trado has arisen, and is perpetuated, 
precisely in this way. We aro glad to notice, in reading our 
exchanges, that other people, besides our correspondent, are 
beginning to open their eyes to this mistako. “ Economy, 
pushed too far, becomes Btinginess,” says one of tho most 
sensible newspapers on our list Very true! Whon every¬ 
body hoards, nobody can really prosper; and the common 
weal begins to die of dry-rot. Tho nation gets poorer 
and poorer. A little judicious spending is tho euro for this. 
It is the oil that will make everything movo smoothly 
agaiu. 

Dcmi-Trains and Aprons. —Thore is no fashion moro 
popular at tho present time, tllun the deep, round apron, to 
l>e seen on so many dressses. When wide cashtuere, or 
camel’s-hair, or Sicilienno is used, tho apron is cut in a 
single piece, without seams. It Bhould reach almost to the 
edge of the skirt, and should curve gracefully up to the 
waistband at tho back, where it is hooked or tied across the 
toumure. Tho front is sewn plainly to tho belt, and its en¬ 
tire fullness consists of four plaits sewn into each side of tho 
belt at tho back. The sash-bow consists of two long loops, a 
strap, and two ends, and couccals tho joining of tho tablier 
over the toumure. If the skirt is velvet, the sash is velvet; 
if notit is of lined faille, Dcmi-train skirts have now nar¬ 
row sloped side and front breadths, but the back w idths are 
full and straight; the clinging effect is given by tying tho 
back seams of the second side breadths with tapes on the 
wrong side. Thisjnassoe tho fullness, and gives a fan-shaped 
domi-train. 

Ladiss Under-linen is reaching an extravagant point in 
Paris. The rich spend immense sums on it. Tho newest 
chemises are made of fine batiste, with a squaro plastron in 
front of Louis XIII. guipure, while the sleeves aro entirely 
of guipure. Narrow, colored ribbon, or velvet, is no longer 
run round the top; hut a colored bow is added to tho centre 
of the plastron. Others have a heart-shaped plastron en¬ 
tirely of Valenciennes insertion, the rows being separated 
with engrelure, through which narrow, colored ribbon is 
passed. Tho horns of chemises are no longer left plain : they 
aro either edged with a narrow batiste frill, bordered with 
Valenciennes lace, or a row of lace is added below the 
hom. Crepe de Chine peignoirs are at present more popu¬ 
lar than any other variety; and they are lined with quilted 
satin. 


The Postage for tho year, remember, is included in thm 
prices, club or otherwise, asked for “ Petorson” for 1875. 
Persons getting up clubs should be particular to explain thi* 
to subscribers, for, at tho first glanco, the prices seem higher, 
whereas, when it is remembered that tho prices, herefo- 
fore, did not include postage, and that postage was never 
less than twelve cents a subscriber, and often more, they arm 
now really cheaper than ever. Take that very popular club, 
for examplo, of five copies for $3.50, which is at the rate of 
$1.70 for each subscriber. Last year, the corresponding club 
was five for 88.00, or $1.60 for each subscriber; but then every 
subscriber had to pay, at tho office of delivery, tweivo cents 
postage; and this, added to the $1.00, made tho real cost 
$1.72. So of other clubs. That of 12 for $18.00, wa 9 last 
year, 12 for $17 00; but the postage, afterward, made it really 
amount to $18.56, or about flvo cents moro for each sub¬ 
scriber. Moreover, there was always more or less trou¬ 
ble, and often disputes, with post-masters, about tho postage: 
now all this is avoided. 


What Is Said. —Tho newspaper press, this year, apeak 
even moro enthusiastically of “ Peterson” than ever. Tho 
Ottawa (Kansas) Republican is but a typo of huudroda, when 
it says: “This standard magazine for ladies is so well 
known and highly appreciated throughout tho West, that 
wo can hardly expect, in a short notice, to add to its popu¬ 
larity. Its merits, however, have been so constantly upon 
the increase within the last few years, that wo cannot avoid 
an expression of wondor at the amount of time, talent, 
capital, and energy required to keep it upon so high a stan¬ 
dard of worth, and at the same time it is still furnished for 
a prico so insignificantly small, that it seems no sort of re¬ 
compense to the publisher. For 1875, tho publisher is offer¬ 
ing, os a premium to those who get up clubs, one of the 
finest mezzotints wo over saw. It alone is worth five dollars, 
but you can all get it by subscribing to Peterson’s Magazine* 
for 1875, and remitting the small amount of $2.50 to the 
publisher at Philadelphia.” 


A Turkish Wedding-Dress.—A letter from Paris de¬ 
scribes the trosseau of a young Turkish Indy, the daughter 
of the Grand % izier, who is having her dresses made in the 
French capital. “ The one, “ says the writer, “ which she 
is to wear during the ceremony, is of the richest crimson 
velvet It is made with an immensely long train, over 
which tails a broad sash of crimson satin, the ends deco¬ 
rated with a pattern In stamped velvet, stitched down and 
cut out so as to show the satin underneath, and bordered 
with point applique lace. Coquilles of the satin and lace 
run up the sides of the front breadth. Over this is to be worn 
a half-fitting long sloevoloss jacket of tho embroidered and 
ent-out velvet over satin, tho work upon which must have 
been something terrific to execute. Tho jacket is bordered 
all round with point applique lace.” 


vun UaIuha? 


v. . - 1UUI BMJCl CQ. 

graving,‘AsGood as a Mother,’ in your January number 
Is worth the prico of the book for one year.” Others write* 
that “Tho Forest Spring,” in tho February number was 
even finer. Wo think we may say that the “Little Shop- 
herd,” in the present number, is quite equal to either It 
is from a picture by a famous Italian artist, and represents 
a little boy, in tho Abruzzi, asleep among tho sheep he has 
been deputed to watch. How cunning the youngster look* 
with the one sho^p mounting guard over him. 
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Additions to Clubs may be made at tho price paid by j 
the rest of the club. If enough additional subscriber* are 
Mat, to make up a second club, tho person sendiug them j 
will become entitled to a second premium, or premiums, j 
Always notify us, however, when such asocond club is com* ! 
pitted. These additions may bo made, moreover, at dif- j 
(treat times during the year, for hack numbers to January 1 
can always be supplied. All such additions to clubs, we 
may as veil state here, must begin, like the rest of the club, 
with the January number. Go on, therefore, making ad¬ 
ditions to your clubs. By-«uid-by, almost beforo you know 
it, you will have filled a second club. 

A Sms* Costcmk for a daughter of the Saltan, a child 
only three years old, is described in tho samo letter, to 
which we have alluded in another paragraph. “ This gor¬ 
geous toilette,” says the lettor, “ consists of a short gored 
drag of poppy-colored velvet, worked up the front with an 
elaborate embroidery in pale gold-colored silk and gold 
thread; tho garment to be worn over a short flounced skirt 
ri?h puppy-colored silk, with silk sleeves matching the 
under-skirt. The costume is completed by a cap of red velvet, 
embroidered to match the dross.” 

.Vs Loxo as I Live. —A lady sends us a club, and says 
that one of her subscribers has taken “ Peterson” for many 
years, “And when I called ou her the other day,” adds tho 
isdy, “she declared to me, that she wua going to take Peter- 
tvu 'at long a* I live; and if 1 was going to be married, and 
the postman camo with tho magazine, I would have tho 
ceremony wait till I looked tho book over.' ” That's a girl 
worth having, young bachelors, for what sho onco likes, sho 
Likes always. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The tireville Memoir*. A Journal of the Reign* of George IV. 
and William IV. By 0 m late Charle* C. F. GreiUle. Edited by 
ktckurd Henry Stoddard. 1 vol., 12 mo. Neut York : Scribner , 
Artmtrong A Co .—Few recout books have attracted so much 
attention, in London, as these Memoirs by iho into Mr. Gre- 
viile. The diarist, for tho book is a sort of diary, not only 
belonged by birth to tho uppor circles of the English aris¬ 
tocracy, but bold, for a long period, the office of clerk of tho 
Council, so that ho was brought into social and political 
relations with every public character of eminence, not even 
excepting royalty ittelt Ho seems to havo. been a man of 
keen observation, and though a little cynical, is on tho 
whole a not unf&ir critic. The preseut edition of thb Me¬ 
moirs has had most of the political gos*ip struck out, as not 
sufficiently interesting to American renders; and it now ap¬ 
pears as one of the popular “ Bric-o-Brac” Series, of which 
we have mo often spoken, and is full of auecdotes of 
George IV., Wellington, etc., etc. The criticisms of the 
diarist are so keen, and are generally held to bo so impartial, 
that it is rumored that Queeu Victoria lias requested that the 
further volumes, for these aro only a portion of tho journal, 
•hall not appear until after her death, as it is believed that 
the diary does not give a very Civorablo estimate of the late 
Prince Consort It is certain that the rest of tho volumes, 
for tome reason, are indefinitely postponed. It is equally 
certain that the most bitter republican could not have spoken 
more contemptuously of royalty, at least os soen in George 
IV. and William IV., than thb high-born critic, himself the 
grandson of a duke. 

Sowed By the Wind. By Elizabeth Kellogg. 1 voL, 16 mo. 
Bottom: Lee A Shepard .—A capital story for boys, forming 
one of the “ Forest Glen Series.” The volume is prettily 
illustrated. 


Patricia Kimball. By E. Lynn Lytton. 1 vol, 12 mo. PhUada : 
J. B. Lippincott A Co. —This is altogether the best English 
novel that has been reprinted thb season. It may seem, at 
first, exaggerated praise to say that it b, in some respects, 
hardly inferior to “ Middlemarch,” but whoever will read 
it, will find the same keen analysis of character, and the 
same clear, inebive style. We do not mean to say that Mrs. 
Lytton equals George Eliot in these particulars, but sho 
comes neorer to that writetf, in character painting, than we 
thought was possible. To many persons tho novel will be 
more agreeable residing than u Middlemarch,” fur tho plot 
is managed more skillfully, and there aro many really dra¬ 
matic situations about it. More than this, there is a healthier 
atmosphere iu the book. Say what you will, one rbes from 
reading George Eliot's later works, w ith a feeling of pro¬ 
found sadness; and fictions, that produce this effect, do not 
deservo, with all their genius, to rank with healthier pro¬ 
ductions, such, for instance, as those of Scott. Tho volume 
Unhandsomely bound. 

Fair Play; or The Teti of The Lotte Me. By Mr*. Enmia D. 
E. N. Southworth. 1 vol., 8 ro. Philada: T. B. Peterson A 
Brother*. —No writer maintains her popularity among her 
special class of admirers, better thun Mrs. Southworth. 
The reason is not far to seek. Whatever faults her novels 
may exhibit, they always keep tho action going. In thb 
particular sho excels all others, even of tho sensational 
school. “Fair Play” b not behind any of its predecessors. 
Tho volume is dedicated to her daughter, in a fow neat, 
well-chosen words. 

Caleb Krinkle. By Charle* Carleton CqJJin. 1 vol., 12 trio. 
Botton: Lee A Shepard.— The writer of this new fiction is 
already favorably known as tho author of “ My Days and 
Nights on tho Battle-JMeld.*’ He has shown himself, in tho 
story before us, to be as good a novelist us ho was a news¬ 
paper correspondent. Tho interest of the tale b always 
well kept up, the characters are naturally drawn, and a 
noble idoal of life and it* duties runs through all tho pages. 
Wo commend it cordially to the reader. 

The Bride of Lammermoor. By Sir Walter Scott 1 vol., 8 ro. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson A Brother*. —Another volume of 
the “ Cheap Edition for the Million” of tho novels of Sir 
Wulter Scott. The complete set, containing twenty-six vol¬ 
umes, can be had for five dollars, or one volume for twenty- 
fivo cents. At these prices, ovory family in tho land onght to 
havo a set. 

Thai Queer Girl By Virginia F. Toimsend. 1 vol,, 12 mo. 
Botton: Lee A Shepard.— Whatever Miss Townsend writes 
b Invariably well written. But wo think this story even 
better than most of those which have preceded it from her 
pen. The volume forms one of tho “ Maidenhood Series,” 
and b illustrated with soveral forcible engravings on wood. 

The Clandestine Marriage. By Eliza A. Dttpvy. 1 vol., 8 ro. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson A Brother*.—A very popular uuthor 
is Miss Dupuy, as the large sale of her works testifies. The 
present story b up to “The Discarded Wife,” “ Tho Cipsy’s 
Warning,” or any others that preceded it. The volume b 
handsomely printod and bound. 

My Story. By Catharine 8. Macquoid. 1 vol., 8 ro. Net* 
York: D. Appleton A Co, —One of the most readable of the 
reprints of the month, though not as good as “Kitty,” a 
former novel by the same author. The best point of the 
book b the description of French life in Normandy: tho 
worst b tho plot, which b very unnatural. 

How He Won Her. By Mrt.E. D. E. N. Southworth. 1 vol, 
8 ro. PhUada: T. B. Peterson A Brother*. —Thb b a sequel 
to “ Fair JMay,” noticed above. Tho interest of the story U 
well maintained. 

The Mohicans of Pari*. By Alexander Dumas. 1 ro/., 8 ro. 
PhUada: T. B. Peterson A Brother *.—A now edition of on* 
. of the novels of thb ever-interesting writer. It b neatly 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

Fox Fifty Cento Extra, a copy, of any one of tho beautiful 
promium engravings of 44 Peterson’s Magazine” will be sent to 
any subscriber, mail or otherwise, for tho year 1875. These 
engravings are all large-sized, for framing, and aro printed 
from line and stipple, or mezzotint plates, that cost to en¬ 
grave from ono to two thousand dollars each. As the pro¬ 
prietor of 4i Peterson** owns these plates, he can afford to 
furnish eopijs for the mere cost of paper and printing; but, 
for obvious reasons, ho is not willing to sell copies, at this 
low price, except to bona fide subscribers to his mngazine. 
The list of puitos is advertised on tho cover of the January 
number. 

Advertisements inserted in this Mngazine at reasonable 
prices. 44 Peterson's Magazine” is tho best advertising me¬ 
dium in the United States; for it lias tho largest circulation 
of any monthly publication, and goes to every county, vil¬ 
lage, and cross-roads. Address Peterson’s Magazine, 30G 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sore Throat, Cough, Cold, and similar troubles, if suf¬ 
fered to progress, result in serious pulmonary affections, 
•ftentimes incurable. “ Droicn'a Bronchial Troche s” reach 
directly tho seat of the disease, and givo almost instant 
relief. 

Radiant Beauty. —After using “ Laird's Bloom of Youth” 
a short time, tho Skin will bo entirely Free from Blemish ; 
will leave it soft, clear, and beautiful. Price 75 cents per 
bottle. Sold at ull druggists. Depot 5 Gold St, New York. 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT 

BY ABRAM. LIVF.ZEY, M. D. 

No. III.— Measles, (Concluded.) 

The recurrence of real measles is generally discredited by 
the profession, and it is believed by tho writer never to have 
occurred twice in the same person. Tho complaint most 
frequently mistaken for it, is ono in which an eruption ap¬ 
pears during teething, attended with the usual symptoms of 
a cold; and when measles are believed to have occurred 
twice, tho disease, in the first instance, has been this; or it 
in possible that the child may have had an attack previous 
or subsequent to that of genuino measles, called Rdtheln or 
Gorman me isles, a rare disease; most cases of which moro 
closely resemble measles than any other affection; but j’ct 
there must be n spociflc difference, for those which have had 
genuino raeash**, arc as liablo to litis malady. 

Tho first signs of this ailment is tho rash, which, alter tho 
first day, is of a dusky red, nnd its appearance generally is 
unattended by any sickness, loss of appetite, or fever. Tho 
duration of the disease is only three or four days. 

Children in the country generally pass through an nttack 
of measles favorably, and no bad consequences aro found to 
result except from over-doing or offleiousness of nurses or 
doctors. 

Asthma, scrofula, deafness, and chronic affections of the 
eyos are sometimes the Roqnclro of this disease In unhealthy 
constitutions, and when badly treated. After measles hnvo 
run their course, the urine in delicate children is sometimes 
observed to have a peculiar fishy smell, and to deposit a 
copious white sediment. This indicates the necessity of 
giving the child a course of vegetable tonics conjoined with 
aromatic sulphuric acid, a few drops thrice daily. 

When the eruption has entirely disappeared after an 
attack of measles, the mother will notice that the skin is 
quite harsh and dry. A short, hard cough may still bo 


present, and the body will be observed to be more or lew 
reduced and languid, oocording to the constitution of the 
child, and the violence of tho eruptive fever. The appe¬ 
tite may remain for somo days to bo impaired, and the child 
looks pinched about the face, especially if calomel has been 
administered to excess, or throughout the course of the 
disease. 

In these cases, after the decline of tho disease, the use of 
tho warm bath is very grateful to tho child, and should 
nlways be resorted to by the mother for two or three days, 
for it removes the scaly poxtions of tho skin, and all obstruc¬ 
tion from its pores. The appetite is increased by it, vigor is 
infused into the circulation of blood, and tho child soon 
begins to manifest greater liveliness. 

Caro should be exercised by the mother for some time 
after the child gets about to keep its chest and arms covered; 
nnd the extra apparel (if any bo used) should not be laid 
aside until the cough has entirely subsided, and the appear¬ 
ance of health is again fully restored to the child. The diet 
shouid bo light, but nourishing, through the sickness, and 
during the period of convalescence. 

Calvo's-foot jelly, to which in some cases a little wine has 
been added, light pudding, farina, tapioca, and beef-tea aro 
suitable. When th6 weather is fine, exercise in tho open 
air is of the first importance, and will servo to restore the 
system to a healthy state sooner tluxn most other measures. 

In a majority of cases, attention to these various points 
by the mother, is nil that is necessary ; but there aro cases 
in which tho further aid of medicine is required, namely, 
where a weakness of the bowels has been left behind, where 
cough and irritation of the chest continue, or affections of 
the eyes persist, syrup of ipecac or tincture of lobelia, 
with syrup of poppies and paregoric, will allay tho cough; 
mild tonics will restore strength to tho weak bowels, as 
quinine und aromatic sulphuric acid, and a few grains of 
sulphate of zinc, In an ounce of rose-water, will make a 
suitable wash for the eyes. Lastly, lot it be enjoiued upon 
the mother never to withhold bits of ice or sips of iced water 
fronvtlic parched lips and throat of her feverish child. In 
the absence of absolute chilliness, when tho little sufferer is 
steadily hot und dry, iced water will do more toward 44 bring¬ 
ing out” tho eruption than cui» of hot teas and piles of 
quilts, which are so frequently, but most injudiciously re¬ 
sorted to, and which tho writer feels it to be his duty to de¬ 
clare have dono an imraeiiso amount of injui*y. 


WOMAN’S DEPARTMENT. 

The Wearing of Orsets, etc. —There is no subject, 
connected with a woman’s dress, nltout which so much has 
been written as about tho wearing of corsets. Ono of tho 
most recent articles appeared lately in a New York journal. 
The writer seems to be a Massachusetts woman. 

Sho says:—“ Before my day there may have been tight- 
lacing. I don’t know anything about that, but I do know 
that now it is the exception to find a woman who wears 
tight corsets. I dare say there may bo somo uncomfortably 
fat women, who wear tight clothes, and, of course, there are 
brainless girls who lace, but they are the exceptions. 
There are very few women, who have ever Morn corsets, 
Mho would bo M illing to go M ithout them, for tho M*cight 
of the skirts upon tho hips is much greater without them 
than M ith them. The cutting sensation of tho bands is in¬ 
tolerable. whether they are loose or tight Corsets entirely 
prevent that feeling, because the tones in them extend over 
the hips, and do not allow the weight to bear down on tho 
flesh. Then there is a sort of flabbiness of feeling when a 
woman attempts to put on a dress without her corsets un¬ 
derneath. So far as looks are concerned, it is quite certain 
5hat a woman who wears corsets looks bettor than ono who 
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doe* not. Most women, without corsets, look dowdy. In 
fret they almost all have a sort of animated rag-bag up* 
pen ranee.” 

In regard to suspending the skirts from the shoulders— 
a change advocated by many—and so obviating the necessity 
of a corset, she says:—“ It is said that waists should be worn 
instead of corsets, because held upon tlio shoulders; and 
many advocate the suspension of the stockings from the 
waist by means of elastics. Now I consider that anything 
*bot a reform, because there is a constant pulling downward 
and forward; and it is very uncomfortable, indeed. It Is 
said that the weight of the skirts should be lessened by sus¬ 
pending them as mon suspend their pantaloons. Now, I 
do not think I put it too low, when I say that there are just 
about five women out of a hundred, who can wear suspen¬ 
ders and not be thoroughly uncomfortable all the time. 
There arc very fow women whoso shoulders are squaro 
enough to hold tlienv up firmly, as they stay upon men's 
shoulders. With the ninety-five it Is a constant 4 pull-puli’ 
to get them up where they belong; and the unhappy wearers 
either keep up a frantic nnd ungraceful grasping at cither 
shoulder, or else they uudnws half n dozen times a day and 
take up mo suspenders, by no means helping the difficulty, 
but only creating a greater strain on the shouldero nnd 
back.” 4 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Etery receipt in Otis Cook-Book has been tested by a prac- 
ioat housekeeper. 

HEATS. 

dtujed Leg of Pork .—Make deep incisions in the moat 
parallel to tbo bone; trim it so as toleovo the skin longer 
than the flesh; then boil somo potatoes, when they are tlono 
mash them with a piece of butter, cayenno pepper, salt, nnd 
an onion finely chopped, nud a little rubbed sage. With 
this dressing fill the incisions, draw the skin down, mul 
skewer it over to keep the dressing from falling out; season 
the outside of the meat with salt, cayenno pepper, nnd 
rubbed sage; roast it slowly; when it is done pour the gravy 
In a pan, skim off the fat, and add a littlo flour mixed with 
fitter; let it boil once. Serve it with apple or cranberry 
sauce. Some prefer a dressing made of bread-crumbs, in¬ 
stead of potatoes. 

French Stewed IiabbiL —Cut a rabbit in piece*, wash it, and 
put it in a stew-pan with salt, pepper, a littlo mace, and a 
quarter of a teaspoonful of ground allspico; put in water 
enough to keep it from sticking to tho pun; cover it closely, 
and let it stew very alowly. When about half done add a 
quarter of a pound of butter, cut in pieces, and rolled in 
flower, and half a pint of claret wine. If the moat should 
not be seasoned enough, add more salt, pepper or spice. 
Babbit require* a great deal of seasoning, especially pepper. 
Svrve it hot. 

Frieaseed Babbit .—Cut your mbbit in pieces, wash it, and 
put it in a stew-pan with three gills of water, season it with 
salt, and very highly with pepper, a little mace, and pow¬ 
dered doves; let it stew very slowly, and when nearly done 
add three ounces of butter, rolled in flower. If you wish a 
brown fricassee the flour should be browned before it is 
tolled with the butter; if it is to l»e a whito fricassee, oftor 
you stir in tho flour and butter add a gill of cream. 

DEMKBT8. 

Whk Pudding .—Boil a pint of milk, mix two tablespoon¬ 
fuls of flour with a little milk, add a large tubleapoonflil of 
molasses, and pour the boiling milk upon it, stirring It all 
the time; when this is done, if not perfectly smooth, strain 
It through a fine colander. Butter a pie-dish, pour in the 
mixture, and bake for about half as hour. 


Sally Lurtn Pudding. —Soak one of the tea-cakes, called 
Sally Lunns in a basin that will Just hold it, with boiling 
milk, for three hours, then turn it out. Scoop out a piece 
from the underside, so as not to injure the upper crust, and 
replace it. Mix one egg with a glass of wine, well beaten, 
a little spico and sugar, and, having taken out tho piece 
previously cut, stir in these ingredients, still taking care 
not to break tho crust, then replace the piece. Let tho 
basin be covered with butter, and fill up with bread-crumbs 
if not quito full. Boil three-quarters of an hour. It is better 
to scoop the piece out before the boiling milk is poured on 
tho cake. 

Pig Pudding. —Take a quarter of a pound of figs, pound 
them in a mortar, and mix in gradually half a pound of 
bread-crumbs, and four ounces of beef suet, minced very 
small; add four ounces of pounded loaf sugar, and mix tho 
whole together, with two eggs beaten up, and a good tea¬ 
cupful of new milk. When all tbeso ingredients aro well 
mixed, fill a mould, and boil for fouT hours. 

Apple Pudding. —Take six tart apples; pippins or codlins 
are tho best; Etcam them without peeling, after washing 
them quite clean; strain them through a sieve. Add six 
spoonfuls of melted butter, and tho same of sugar, six eggs, 
half a wineglnssful of brandy, and the juice of one lemon. 
Line a pudding dish with puff-pnste, and bake it. Servo hot 
or cold with sweet cream without sugar. 

Alderley Pnddiug. —Two tablespooufuls of ground rice, the 
samo quantity of arrowroot, the yolkes of two eggs, a little 
grated lemon-peel, sugar, and a pint of milk. Lay a little 
ornnge marmulado at the bottom of a dish, ifcmr this mix¬ 
ture over it, Aud bake. 

CAKES. 

Bury Simnel Coles. —Ono pound of butter, worked into a 
cream, with four eggs, one pound of moist sugar, ouo and 
a half pounds of currants, ono pound of sultana raisins, two 
pounds of flour, two small teaspoonfuls of sal volatile, one 
tcaspoonful of ground cinnamon, ono tenspoonful of grated 
ginger, two tcnspoonfuls of mixed spice, two ounces of can¬ 
died lemon, and two ounces of citron, cut fine, Mix all to¬ 
gether and roll it about one inch thick, nnd the size and'shapo 
of a dinner plate. Bake in a moderate oven, about half an 
hour, or moro perhaps. When done, glazo it over with the 
yolk of an egg, and sift sugar over it 

JVim 4 Seed Oi*e.—One pound of butter ton ten to a cream, 
one pound of sifted lump sugar, one pound of flour, well 
dried, eight eggs, yolks and whites beaten separately, and 
caraway s»cds to taste. Mix the ingredients, and beat all 
well together for one honr. Put the batter into a tin shape 
lined with paper, and buttered. Bake in a moderate oten. 

Almond Cakes. —Rub two ounce* of butter into five ounce* 
of flour, and five ounce* powdered lump sugnr. Beat an egg 
with half the sugar; then put In the other ingredients. Add 
one ounco blanched almonds, and a little almond flavor. 
Roll them in your hand the rise of n nutmeg, and sprinkle 
with fine lump sugar. They should be lightly baked. 

Fat Rascal*. —Throe-quart ore of a pound of butter, nibbed 
in with ono pound of flour and half a pound of currants. 
Finger the paste lightly, roll it thin, and cut it into small 
rounds. Serve theso hot, split in two, and buttered inside. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Cough Remedy. —Take one ounce of Irish moss, soak It as 
yon would for blanc mange, then boll it about ten minutes, 
In two quarts of water and the juice of six lemons; sweeten 
to taste, and strain. Drink it freely; it will nourish and 
relievo. 

For Chapped Hands.— -Mix together equal quantities of 
rich cream and strong vinegar, and rub it over your hands 
every time you ; w*»li them. 
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FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 

Fto. i.—C arriaoe-Dress or Light-Green Silk.— The 
skirt it) mado with a domi-train, and ia trimmed with four 
ruffles, put on with bands of dark, forest-green velvet The 
entire front of tho dress is trimmed with this green velvet, 
which forms revere on tho body, and an apron trimming on 
tho skirt. It is CAUght down by large buttons, and is tied 
back on tho tournurc with wide tashos of the velvet The 
waist and sleeves of tho drees are of the green silk, with a 
standing collar and deep cuffs of the velvet Bonnet of 
dork-green velvet, with a light-green plume, and a bond of 
pink ruses in front 

Fig. ii.—Walkixo-Dress or Deep Ashes-op-Robf.* Cash¬ 
mere. —Tho skirt is trimmed with four scant flounces, made 
alternately of cashmere and groa-grain silk, the upper one 
headed by the pipings of silk. Tho over-skirt is cut in a 
point at tho back, and on either side of tho front a nd is 
•lightly looped up; it is trimmed with a bias band of the 
gros-grain The body has a pointed waistcoat front and a 
jacket-basque nt the back, and, with the sleeves, is trimmed ; 
with a bias band of tho silk. Small black felt hat 
Fio. hi.—Receptiox-Dress or Straw-Colored axd Blue ; 
Changeable Silk, made with three scant flounces, put on 
quite plain in front, and without any trimming. Black silk 
mantle, with deep pointed sleeves, trimmed with a profusion 
of black lace. Bluck velvet bonnet, with a plume, tinted 
with the colors of tho dress. 

Fig. iv. —Hovse-Drfas. —Tho under-skirt is of black vel¬ 
vet made perfectly plain. The over-dress is of emerald- 
groen poplin, cut in points, and braided and buttoned on the ; 
left side. The vest is of black velvet, and the open basque 
is of the poplin, braided. A sash, confined by a jet buckle, 
catches the jKmf at the back. The cuffs of the sleeves are 
cut in two deep points, and fastened by a tow of riblton. 

Fig. v.—Evexixo-Drcss op Rose-Colored Silk.— Tho 
skirt is made long, and nntrimmed, except on tho front, ; 
where blond lace is put on in festoons, which are fastened 
by rose-colored bows. Tho half-high waist has deep points 
sloping from tho front to tho side seams, which are trim¬ 
med with blond. Puffed sleeves with blond ruffles, and a 
Medici rufflo at tho neck. Wreath of roses in tho hair. 

Fig. vi.— nousF.-DRP.R8 or Black Silk— Tho front has 
three deep cross-tucks, edged w ith fringe, and ornamented : 
with a jet gimp. Tho sides are trimmed with a ladder of 
Jet fringe. Tho bodice Is open to the waist, where it fastens 
with n single strap, and, like tho sleeves, is trimmed with 
jet gimp. The plastron is of pink silk, covered with tulle, 
embroidered in white jet. 

Fio. vii.—House on Walking-Dress. —Skirt of plain 
black velvet Tunic of gray vicugna cloth, forming a round I 
tabbie in front, and square ends at tho back. Rows of ma¬ 
chine stitching ornament tho tunic. Waistcoat and jacket ' 
of the vicugna cloth. The waistcoat is high, and the jacket 
has a turn-down collar. 

General Remarks.—Wo give a beautiful model of a ; 
bonnet, aud two of tho newest stylo of hats. The bonnet ! 
has strings to tie in front, and a drapery at the back; a ; 
much moro becoming style to most faces than the exposed ! 
throat and nape of the neck, so long tho fashion. Many per¬ 
sons object to strings now, “ because they look so old and 
it is most probable that they will not be at all general till 
next winter, ns bonnets, with strings, are warmer than 
thoso without; and ns tho summer advances, nothing will be 
added to tho toilet to increase tho heat. Tho hats are new, 
but less graceful than those which have been the fashion; 
and it is most likely that broad-brimmed hats, of various 
styles, will be most worn, though anything that suits tho 
individual will be in good taste. 

Wo also give the no west modes for dressing tho hair, 
which, It will bo seen, is very elaborate for ovening or fall 
dross. The Vandyke style of dressing young girl's and 


littlo children's hair, is most usually very becoming for the 
little one3, and much moro picturesque than tho bare look 
which is given by turning tho hair off the forehead. 

The Serge Dress for a Dot is of navy-blur, trimmed 
with white braid, and can be worn over Knickerbockers of 
tho same color and material. 

The Black Lace Fichus are embroidered with jet, and 
have standing ruffles of white tarlatan, and can be worn 
over any colored dress; or if worn over black, can l>c lined 
with pink, maize, or blue. Bows of ribbon to match th© 
dress or lining should be worn. 

8ilks are less and less worn, year by year, for out-door 
dresses, except for ceremonious occasions; woolen, wool and 
silk, or woolen and linen, aro used for ordinary wear. These 
in the beginning are much less expeusivc than silk, though 
wo must admit that the velvet, and other trimmings used on 
woolen dresses this post winter, bos made many of them 
quite as expensive os a rich silk. Btyck silks can be worn 
with propriety, and foulard, Indio, and the cheaper French 
silks, will be much used this spring, and for cool si;mmer days. 

The colors of the new goods are no brighter, hut moro de¬ 
cided than they were a year ago, and quite violent contrasts 
aro used for more expensive dresses. 

But little change has taken place in the style of making 
dresses. Basques aro still very much worn, of all styles and 
shapes. The tunic has had its day, as It is seldom seen now 
on the back of a dress; but the apron front, tied with n saab 
jnst below tho basque at the tacit, is very much used, espe¬ 
cially the shawl pattern, which ia pointed and long in front. 
All dresses cling closoly to the figure in front. Sashes are 
tied in every conceivable style, except in the simplest man¬ 
ner, sometimes passing from the right hip to just over tho l&t 
foot, where they are tied in large bows, sometimes passed in 
and out of drapery an.d puffs In a most extraordinary manner. 

As the warm weather approaches, tho waists of dress*© 
will be made more open in front, and sleeves will be shorter 
and looser, from present appearances. 

Much of the success of the present style of dress depends 
on the petticoats and bustle; the latter should be small and 
at the back only, and tho petticoats should be cut so that 
they spread out In wlint Is called the peacock's tail train. 

Black and other colored velvet bodices will bo worn over 
white dresses. 

Shorter Basques axd Jackets will be worn during th* 
spring than were fashionable In the cold winter months; 
but tho general stylo has not changed otherwise. 

Bonnet® axd Hats seem to be increasing in sire, and now 
look as if really Intended for use, and not only for orna¬ 
ment on top of tho elaborate chignons. The new straw 
bonnets look as if they wore trying to shade the face, jost a 
. little, but the change is gradual. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fio. 1.— Dress op Stone-Colored Poplin tor a Yorxo 
Girl.— The apron fror.t is plain, ornamented only with 
pointed straps of the material, which shorten in length as 
they reach the front. The tack !>• trimmed with a ruffle and 
two puffings. The over-skirt reaches from the apron front, 
and is very much puffed up at the tack. The close-fitting 
Jacket is cut open at the tack on either side of tho puff. 
Straw hat trimmed with black velvet and poppies. 

Fio. it.—Little Boy’s Dress or Wine-Colored Camel’s 
Hair. —The skirt is plain in front, buttons down the side, 
and is laid in full plaits nt the tack. The jacket and vest are 
of the same material. Gray felt hat. 

Fig. hi.— Dress op Pink and Gray-Striped Mohair roa 
a Little Oihl —The under-skirt is perfectly plain, the over¬ 
dress it* belted in at tho waist, button* do^n tho front, is un- 
> trimmed, and slightly looped at the sidoa. Pockets, caffs. 
; and collar of tho mohair. 
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1. ’Neath tho wild wood shade by a running brook That flown along the val - ley I have wandered oft when the 

2. As the day fled on with its sun and shad“, llosvev - er bright or dreary, I sought her still ere its 
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MARS AND HIS MISTRESS. 


BY MARY V. SPENCER. 


It was a glorious October day, when Bella ; 
Rivers set forth, on Mars, her favorite steed, for 
her usual morning ride. The foliage had only just 
begun to change, so the woods, in general, were 
still green. But already, in the hollows, were 
little patches of color, so exquisitely lovely that 
they looked like the gardens of Paradise; the 
hickory, the dog-wood, and the maples, here 
and there, blazing out indescribably beautiful. 
Then the shadows that moved slowly across the 
hills were solemn enough to have come from the 
wings of great passing angels. 

After a sharp trot of an hour, Bella let her 
horse fall into a walk, and turning into the very 
heart of the forest, drew up at a spot where the 
ferns rose almost to the knees of Mars. Here, 
letting the reins lie loosely on his neck, she took 
off her plumed cavalier hat, and stretched up to 
pull a cluster of particularly brilliant leaves. 

“ Ju 9 t such a day as this,” she said, with a 
sigh, “ here, on this very spot, and now-” 

A great tragedy had fallen on our heroine, and 
the traces of it could still be read in her face. 
Years before, she had loved, and been loved in 
return ; here, on this very spot, she had first 
listened to her suitor’s vows aud pledged her own 
in return; and for a few blissful weeks, in that 
eventful autumn, she had been supremely happy. 
But there had come misunderstandings ; jealousy 
had driven her almost insane; and in a moment 
of angry recrimination she had discarded her 
lover. Hugh Calverly was as high-spirited as 
herself, and nearly as exacting. He had taken 
her at her word, left by the next train for the 
city, and sailed for Europe before a week was out, 
missing by this haste, the repentant letter, which, 
after a struggle of a fortnight, Bella had sent 
to call him hack. 

The ship in which he sailed had never been 
heard of since. There had been a terrible cyclone, 
in which three or four other vessels had barely 
Vol. LXVIl.—17 


escaped shipwreck, about five days after Hugh 
had left New York; aud there was no doubt, 
among those who were experienced in such mat¬ 
ters, that the godd ship Barclay had gone down, 
with all on board, as the President and Pacific, 
aud many others had gone down before her. Her 
owners said “she has struck an iceberg, and 
foundered at once, or else we should have had 
tidings,” and this was the general conclusion 
also. It was not till a twelvemonth had passed, 
however, that Bella renounced all hope. Then, 
with a burst of tears, she cried, one day, “ He 
will never, never come back, never, till the sea 
gives up its dead.” 

Bella was passionately fond of all brute animals, 
but especially of horses; but she loved her fa¬ 
vorite, Mars, with ft love surpassing words; for 
he had been a gift from Hugh, in those happy, 
happy days; and she had never had an oppor¬ 
tunity of returning him, for which she was now 
glad. She found, indeed, a secret pleasure in 
riding him and petting him. Perhaps there was 
something of unconscious remorse and atonement 
in this. 

Thus it came to pass, that not a day passed, 
in which Bella did not visit Mars in his stable, 
and few in which lie and she did not go sweeping 
over hill and dale, till her floating feather be¬ 
came as well known, in that mountain region, as 
the white plume of Henry of Navarre, of old, on 
the battle-fields of France. Many and many a 
night, after hours spent in the saddle, she sob¬ 
bed herself to sleep, however. “ Oh ! if Hugh 
could but have lived to forgive me,” she cried. 
“ If he only knew now. If some one could only 
come back from the dead to tell me he has par¬ 
doned me.” 

The years, however, had not dimmed Bella’s 
beauty : on the contrary, they had improved it. 
Her face was more chastened: her figure had 
developed. At three-and-twenty she was almost 
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regal. Meantime, there had been no lack of 
suitors for her hand. But to all she turned a 
deaf ear. Her heart was buried with Hugh. 
Her greatest pleasure was to ride with Mars, to 
this secluded forest recess, where fern, and twig, 
and tree, all reminded her of the past. 

She was lost in deep thought, now, her fingers 
still lingering, unconsciously, on the branch that 
she had forgotten to pluck, when she was recalled 
to herself by the excited pawing of Mars. 

“ Quiet, sir! Quiet!” she said, gathering in 
her reins instinctively. “ You don’t see a ghost, 
do you ?” 

She had scarcely spoken, when a thicket part¬ 
ed, just beside her, and a rough-looking, coarsely 
clad man stepped forth. He wore a slouched, 
torn hat, beneath which peered forth a dark, 
threatening countenance, half hidden by wild, 
tangled, black locks. Advancing toward her, he 
raised his hand to seize, as Bella thought, her 
reins. 

Our heroine was no coward. Few of her sex, 
indeed, were naturally so brave. But the dis¬ 
trict in which she lived was full of iron-fur¬ 
naces, and at this particular season most of the 
men were on a strike; and as the best of them, 
even in ordinary times, bore no very good name, 
there really was some cause for uneasiness. This 
mau, moreover, was exceptionally villainous-look¬ 
ing. She drew in her rain sharply, therefore, 
till Mars nearly reared. 

The man fell back, on seeing this, saying, in a 
broad, Irish accent, 

“I beg pardon, ma’am, but I manes ye no 
harrum. I’m but a poor pedlar, as ye may see.” 

Bella observed, now, that he carried a pack on 
his back, as the humbler, itinerant members of 
his profession did; and a little ashamed of her¬ 
self, she said, kindly, 

“ Oh! I see. You’ve needles and threads, and 
a pretty ribbon or two, I suppose. Well, if 
you’ll goon to Oakwood, where I live, (it’s but 
a mile or two ahead, just as you get out of the 
forest,) the servants will be glad to buy some of 
your wares, and I’ll be there my seif after awhile.” j 

“ Oakwood,” said the man, as if collecting his < 
faculties, “ Sure that is the verra place I’m aft her. 
Doesn’t a Misthress Bella Rivers live there? A ! 
fine, handsome young lady, or matron, iligaut j 
enough for a king?” > 

“ I am Miss Bella Rivers,” answered our j 
heroine, in a tone of surprise. “ Quiet! Quiet, J 
Mars! What ails you?” For the horse was! 
restless again. “But what can you want with i 
me? I nefer saw you before in my life.” \ 

She drew herself up rather haughtily, straight- \ 
ening herself in the saddle, and gathering in her j 


{ bridle-hand again, so that Mars, thus restrained; 
) began to throw out his fore-arm and paw ex¬ 
citedly once more. Bella was something of an 
aristocrat, we are afraid, and was the least bit 
scornful of this ill-dressed, coarse-looking man, 
who claimed her acquaintance, as she thought. 
She began even to doubt if her first impression 
had not been the correct one. What if, after all, 
the fellow was a highway robber in disguise ? 
She held Mars, therefore, firm in hand, prepared 
to put the spur into him, and dash forward, at 
the slightest offensive movement. 

But the pedlar made no hostile demonstration. 
He apparently understood "her thoughts, for he 
drew a step still further back. 

“ Maybe, miss,” he said, scraping his foot, as 
if in apology, ‘though you don’t faucy the likes 
of me, you may think better of the word 1 bring.*’ 

“ Word you bring!” 

“Yes, miss. You see I haven’t always been 
a pedlar. I was once a sea-faring man.” 

Every scrap of color fled from Bella’s face. 
What could he mean ? Did he bring a message 
from the dead? The thought of Hugh, as we 
have seen, was ever before her. 

“Speak, speak!” she cried, leaning eagerly 
forward in her saddle. “You know something ? 
You have come to tell me-” 

“Did you call yourself a Miss, just now?” 
interrupted the pedlar, answering her wild ap¬ 
peal. “ You are sure you are Miss Bella Rivers ?” 

“Miss? Yes! What difference does that 
make? It is of Hugh I would speak. Y'ou were 
with him, at- Great Heavens-” 

She reeled forward, uttering this last excla¬ 
mation almost with a shriek, for, as she men¬ 
tioned the name of Hugh, with a look and tone 
that revealed how dear be was to her still, a 
sudden movement, on the part of the pedlar, 
slipped off hat and wig, and the long-lost lover 
stood before her. 

Hugh caught her in his arms, or she would 
have fallen to the ground. 

“ Then you have not forgotten me,” he cried, 
in a voice no longer disguised, but now eager 
with hope and affection. “ You love me still. 
Bella, my own-” 

She put both hands against his shoulders, 
pushed him away so as to see his face more dis¬ 
tinctly, and gazed long and eagerly into it, scruti¬ 
nizing every feature. Then she flung both arms 
about his neck, and drew him to her. 

“Oh, Hugh! Hugh!” she sobbed. “And 
do not deserve it.” 

That evening, as Bella and Hugh sat in the 
oriel windovv, at Oakwood, the harvest-moon 
making the valley of the Schuylkill, below them, 
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fhine like the streets of the New Jerusalem, 
the lovers long absence was fully explained. 

“The steamer did founder, as was supposed,’" 
Hugh sa.id. “ She struck an iceberg in the night, 
and went down before a single boat could be 
launched. I saw how things were going, and J 
seizing a life-preserver, sprang overboard. Five 
minutes after, with a great plunge, the ship 
foundered. All night I floated at the mercy of 
the waves; but toward noon, the next day, saw 
land ; and in about two hours more succeeded 
in safely getting to shore. It was a wild, lonely 

coast, however; Newfoundland, as I found-” s 

“ Then you were only a few days from New 
York. Oh! why did you not let us know?"’ J 
cried Bella. 

“I thought you no longer loved me, I was • 
sick of life; I was desperate, and I suppose, half 
ins me.” Bella slyly pressed liis hand. “So 1 S 
resolved to bury myself from the world, and let j 
it be supposed that I had perished. Accident j 
favored my plans. My clothes soon dried, and j 
when, toward nightfall, I came upon a small fish- > 
ing hamlet, there was no trace about, me of ship- 
wreck. I kept my own counsel, and made my j 
way to St. Johus, from which 1 shipped on board J 
a freight-steamer to Cardiff. From thence I wrote i 
to my agent in New York, enjoining secrecy j 
on him. I should not have written even to him, j 
if I had not been in want of funds.” j 

“ Five long years,” interjected Bella. j 

Hugh continued. < 

“ I kept out of the way of Americans, lest J 
l should be recognized. I went first to St. ! 
Petersburg and Moscow; then over land to the 
Crimea: then to Constantinople; and so, by way j 
of Egypt, to the great desert of Arabia, where, j 
for months, I fouud shelter with a tribe of Be- \ 


doucens. Then I passed on, a weary pilgrim, 
to India. I visited all the great temples of the 
Ganges, and even penetrated into Chinese Tar¬ 
tary. I explored Japan, then just being opened 
to foreigners. Nowhere could I find rest. Every¬ 
where I saw only you: day and night, day and 
night! The further I wandered, the more dissatis¬ 
fied I became, the more unhappy. Neither land 
nor ocean gave me peace; neither the wild soli¬ 
tude of the desert, nor the turmoil and excite¬ 
ment of civilization-” 

“Can you ever forgive me?” whispered Bella, 
leaning on his bosom, and looking up. 

Hugh stooped, and kissed her. 

“ Can I ever forgive myself? After five years, 
after vainly seeking forgetfulness in constant 
travel, I began to see that I was more to blame 
than you. ‘I will go back,’ I said, ‘and see if 

Bella is married; and if she is not-’ Well, 

you see. darling, I am here.” 

“ Never, never to leave me,” cried Bella, twin¬ 
ing her arms about liis neck. “You promise 
that—don’t you ?” 

There was a sound, like another kiss, returned 
as well as given, and Hugh went on. 

“As I did not wish to betray myself, unless I 
found you free—for I meant, if you were an¬ 
other’s, to go quietly away—I came disguised. 
The same memory which took you to that spot 
in the forest, led me thither.” 

“And Mars, I do believe,” said Bella, “knew 
you almost as soon as I did. Perhaps before. 
That explains his singular conduct.” 

“ l ought to be a happy fellow, from this time 
out,” said Hugh. “I thought no one cared lor 
me, that everybody had forgotten me ; but I have 
two faithful friends, at least, haven’t I? Maks 
and His Mistress.” 


LOVE. 

BY MRS. CLARA J. MOORE. 


What time sad Winter’s snows cold-sowed the earth, 

And b-aden skies hid heaven from our sight, 

While wrangling winds wailed o’er their tortured birth, 
Through short, cold days, and long, cold hours of night, 
Lore Ranted in my heart his seeds of fire, 

Thrilling each vein with vibrant, strange delight, 
Changing my pulses to electric wire, 

Though still his face waa bidden from my sight. 

Whu time the goddess of the Spring came down. 

To bring her yearly offering of flowers, 

AnO Earth threw off her icy veil and gown, 

TLr bosom quickening in the sun-god's showers. 

Wh^n virginal fields of pule forget-me-not, 

Couched, side-by-side, with crimson clover.lay, 

Thsn walked I in those fields with Love, I wot, 

Still blindly trusting him to lead the way. 


What time hot Summer’s throbbing skies of blue 
Shono o’er these meadows where our steps had strayed, 
And wooing winds, steeped with rich fragrance through, 
Filled with soft languor all the hours we made, 

I saw Love’s face; and all my blood to flame 
Ho kindled, with his asking eyes on mine, 

And I, divining what he wished to claim, 

Said, in my heart, “Already I am thine.” 

What time the purple grapes hang ou the vine, 

And pregnant Earth was teeming with her fruit; 

And men aud maidens harvested the wine, 

Dancing at close to zittern and to lute, 

Within Love’s arms, close circling me around. 

Languid with kisses, which his warm lips rained, 

I said. “ At last. Life’s secret I have foumU 
At last my earthiy^Psh^ms^ is gained !” 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


People have a habit, of saying to me, “ How 
did it happen that you never found a wife, Jim 
Darling?'* I take it as an impertinence, and, 
consequently, just what you might expect from 
your friends. Putting the question in this par¬ 
ticular form, is the same as averring that any 
possible hope of iny ever acquiring that doubtful 
blessing ceased to be a possibi ity long ago. Is a 
man Methusaleh because he has passed his—well, 
never mind what birthday—because he isn’t 
twenty-tive any longer, I should be pleased to 
know ? 

Most persons’ ideas are ridiculous on all sub¬ 
jects, but, in regard to age, they are usually more 
ridiculous than whore any other matter is con¬ 
cerned. Because they happen to have seen a 
man about in the world for an indefinite length 
of time, they appear to take it for granted he must 
have been in the ark with Noah. Actually, as I 
went into Deltnonico’s the other day, 1 heard a 
baby-faced animal with a mustache, like a girl’s 
eyebrow, the sort of creature that ought yet to 
have been in long clothes, and—all the rest of it 
—say to his neighbor, (who was a degree moro 
than himself fit for long clodies—and all the rest 
of it)—I say I heard the first chap whisper to this 
other, 

“That’s old Jim Darling. Wonderful how he 
wears, isn’t it?” 

I just shot him a fine glance of scorn that 
would have withered his marrow, if lie had had 
any; but the boys of the present generation are 
horribly obtuse. For my own part, I entirely 
agree with upright and virtuous Miss W’indstope, 
“ In general, I don’t like boys.” I think.I might 
go further and say, I detest them. 

Married indeed! When a fellow has been 
twice as near being married as I have been, once 
when he wanted to, and once when he didn’t, he 
has had enough of such performances to satisfy 
him for the rest ot his natural life. 

Actually, I was only five-and-twenty ! It’s a 
beautiful thing to be five-and-twenty. You’re a 
precious fool, but you don’t know it. At five-and— 
0 Oh, well, any age you please, up to thrce-score- 
and-ten, you’re a fool, just the same; but the 
aggravating part of the business is, you do know 
it.* Five-and-t\vent}\ And to think you have to 
live forever and ever, and during the, vhole round 
can never be five-and-twenty again! lJ*,on my 
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word, I believe I am near bursting into poetry, 
but you needn’t take any notice. 

Where was I? 

Binging at her door. I think. No, I remember 
now, I couldn’t have got to her house yet, for I’ve 
not told you where we first met, though how I 
did ring, to be sure, the time I went to the house, 
though I haven’t got to that place yet; but I vow 
I can hear the bell tinkle to this hour, and it 
sends a creeper down my back that makes me 
feel as if my spinal-marrow moved up and down 
like the quicksilver in a thermometer. 

W here we did meet was at a pretty summer 
resort in one of the Eastern States. She was 
dancing with Bob W’atchet, when I first set eyes 
on her, and something went all over me like an 
electric shock; and I understood then why I had 
always felt a prejudice against Bob. It had been 
what you call a premonition, and at that moment 
I hated him ferociously, and coidd have Bowie- 
knifed him on the spot with all the energy of a 
Congressman. 

Annabella Drinker was her name; but I said 
to myself, that if ever a girl was meant to liave 
Darling for a surname, it was she; which was a 
kind of play upon words, you sec, which came to 
me as I looked at her and showed, what I liave 
always believed, that I’m a fellow to keep my 
wits about me, no matter how much bewildered 
1 may be. 

W ell, sir, when the music stopped, I saw him 
take her to a seat by old Mrs. Dutclier; and I 
knew Mrs. Dutclier perfectly well, and remem¬ 
bered now that I had always been as fond of her, 
as if she had been an aunt of my own, w ith money 
to leave to any relation she chose. I must speak 
to Mrs. Dutcher at once. I never was so glad to 
see anybody in my life. I felt as if I wanted to 
embrace Mrs. Dutclier. and ask her for her bless¬ 
ing. 1 set off toward her, and do you know, the 
room turned round somehow*, and actually, when 
I thought I was close to her, I had fallen into 
old Baldwin’s clutches, quite at the other ex¬ 
tremity of the apartment; and old Baldwin but¬ 
tonholed me on the spot, and told me one of his 
longest stories; and I tried to be polite, and was 
so anxious to laugh in the right place, that 1 kept 
grinning all the while like a Cheshire cat, and 
never found out till he cursed me for an unnatu¬ 
ral young dog, thar4m hadJfe^n telling about his 
Digitized by vjUUy IC. 
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wife's breaking her arm, and she a third cousin 
of my mother's, from whom I had expectations, 
though they never came to anything, for she and 
Baldwin never got over my reception of the news 
of her accident. I hate your unforgiving people 
myself. 

Well, I got away from him at last, and made 
for Mrs. Dutchcr again. The music had stru 
up, and there were three sets of quadrilles 
danced: and I declare if I didn’t spoil every set 
in getting the length of the room ! I never could 
tell how it happened; but I did it, and I assure 
you I never felt more unpleasant in the whole 
course of my life. 

I had only reached the place that evening, and 
there were a good many people in the room that 
1 didn't know; and it was a deuced uncomfortable 
kind of debut to make. But I was too desperate 
to care. Somehow, it seemed to me that if 1 
couldn’t get where she was, and hold her fast, 
Bob Watchet would marry her before my very 
eyes, and me without breath enough left even to 
forbid the banns! 

I got hold of Mrs. Butcher at last. I nearly 
dove into her, head foremost, and she squeaked 
awfully. 

“Oh, you Jim Barling," said she. “ Are you 
mad or tipsy ?" 

“Oh, Mrs. Butcher, how do you do?" said I. 
“ I never was so glad to see anybody in my life. 
I carae down on purpose to see you. I hope 
you’re well. I hope all your family are well. 
1 hope even to your most distant relations 
that—" 

“Jim," said she, before I could tell what I 
hoped, and 1 knew no more than the man in the 
moon, “sit down here before you do somebody 
% mischief, and tell me what’s the matter. I 
haven’t a relation in the world, and you know it, 
unless it’s Tim, my gray cat. And, Jim, you must 
be on the verge of brain fever, though where you 
ever got the capital to go into such a business is 
more than I know." 

“ It ain’t that," I whispered, as she pulled me 
down beside her—at least 1 thought I whispered. 
But she told me afterward I bellowed like a buf¬ 
falo, aud it was a mercy the music was playing 
louder than the hist trumpet ever could. 

“Then what is it?" said she. “Tell me this 
minute, or I’ll box your ears!" 

“ I’m in love!" said I. “ Introduce me. Bon’t 
wait, else the room will swim round again, and I 
shall lose yon." 

“Who? Where? What?" said she. 

“Right by you—quick 1" said I, as blind as a 
bat. 

“Miss Mickles," says the old woman, “here’s 


that goose, Jim Barling, wants to dance with you, 
and is afraid to ask." 

And sure enough, when I could see, there was 
the skinniest old virgin you ever sat eyes on, 
beside her; and she was walking up and down 
the room with Bob Watchet. The virgin wasn't 
likely to lose her opportunity. She collared me, 
and I had to dance twice with her before I got 
loose; and, if you’ll believe it, she bad heard what 
I said to Mrs. Butcher, and thought I was in love 
with her; and as I never spoke to her after that 
evening, talked of suing me for breach of pro¬ 
mise, and bringing Mrs. Butcher up as witness 
in her favor. 

If you’ll believe it, what with one misfortune 
aud another, the evening was almost over before 
I got an introduction to my adored one, my peer¬ 
less Annabella; and when I did I was dumber 
than a kingfisher. And it was the oddest thing, 
the more I wanted to stay by her the more my 
legs tried to carry me away, just as if they had 
been somebody else’s legs—say Bob Watchet's, 
for instance—and wished to serve me an ill turn. 

Well, sir, I was up early the next morning, for 
I didn’t go to bed at all; and I found I had writ¬ 
ten the beginning of sixteen different sonnets, 
though I never wrote any verses before or since. 
The only time I camo to my senses during the 
whole night was for a minute or two when I fired 
a whole box of matches, and sat down on them by 
accident. 

So. being up, I went out for an early stroll, 
and climbed the hill. Looking down on the other 
side I saw an angel.in while picking wild roses, 
and it was Annabella; and I went down tho hill 
so fast that I nearly landed on my head, and do 
you know the first words she said to me were. 

“What-a very eccentric person you are, Mr 
Barling," and burst out laughing. And I laughed 
too, like a maniac. 

After that I managed a little better, and got to 
be moro like my natural self, though I know I 
jumped every time she spoke, and felt as if I was 
on fire inside, and blistered without; and no won¬ 
der, for I sat down on an ant hill. But, oh ! it 
was a blissful morning all the same. I remem¬ 
ber, among other things, her saying she felt sure 
I was a poet; and she hoped I was poor, and had 
to live in a garret. And she seemed quite disap¬ 
pointed when she found I had plenty of money 
and a yacht, (which always made me sea-sick 
when I went out in her.) while that Bob Watchet * 
lived on a salary in spite of his airs and graces, 
and passed his life in mortal terror of his boot¬ 
maker. 

But it came out that she had no opinion wlmt- 
ever of Bob, np^jl considered him a presuming, 
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conceited fellow; only I was to vow solemnly 
never to tell it; and I swore myself black in the 
face without stopping to breathe. 

“So that makes a little secret between us,” 
said she, with a heavenly smjle; “just ours, and 
nobody else’s, does it not?” 

Actually, I thought I should give up the ghost 
on the spot from sheer happiness; the tingle that 
went all over me from head to foot was quite dis¬ 
tinct from the pricking ot those blessed ants, and 
everyr bit as strong. 

I felt good-natured enough to have hugged the 
whole world, Bob Watcliet included, and 1 began 
to think I had been harder on the fellow than 
was necessary. It seemed enough for him to 
bear, that having her think him presuming. So I 
said what I could in his favor, and she gave me 
another smile. Lord, I wonder I didn’t melt! 
She looked at me shyly, and added, 

“ Generous man!” 

Oh, well, I shall never get through if I go into 
particulars in this fashion, for I could repeat 
every word she ever said to me, and tell you the 
exact effect of every smile she ever gave to me ; 
but because I’m in the mood to talk a little, is no 
reason why I should turn myself completely in¬ 
side out like a pea-jackct hung up to dry. 

I walked back to the hotel with her, and once, 
where the patli was bad, sbe took my arm. Oh, 
heavens!—but, it's no matter; and BobWntchet 
was standing on the veranda as we reached the 
house; and he turned a lively green, and she 
scarcely spoke to him. And when I tried to be 
amiable to the fellow, after she had gone in, he 
showed as sulky ns a grizzly bear, and neither of 
us ate any breakfast; he, because he was in his 
tantrums, and I, because the idea of food was 
shocking after feeding on her delicious words 
and smiles. 

Well, sir, ten days went by, and Bob Watcliet 
disappeared in a huff; and Annabella said she 
was glad he had gone. And I never saw her so 
gay. She looked awfully pretty, too, though I 
remember her eyes were red ; she said she had 
hurt them by stupidly reading too late the night 
before. 

I don’t know how I did it, hut, before the day 
was out, I got courage to tell her I loved her; 
though I don't know either that courage had 
much to do with it, for I spoke before I knew 
what I was saying, and nearly fainted away 
when I found what I had done. But it was all 
right—I shan’t tell you any more—and I, the 
happiest fellow that ever the sun shone on. W’e 
w r ere engaged, downright, and I sent off to town, 
that day, fora sapphire ring, set round with dia¬ 
monds—and a handsome thing it proved; though 


the sapphire wasn’t half so blue as her eyes, or 
the diamonds half so bright. Our engagement 
was not to be talked about. Nobody hilt Mrs 
Butcher knew, for Annabella said it must l>e 
kept a secret till she went back to town, and toM 
her aunt herself. Her aunt was the dearest 
old woman in the world, only she had nerves * 
and anything in the way of exciting news must 
always be very carefully broken to her. 

“ For it’s a whim of hers that I musn’t marry,” 
said Annabella. “We’re so fond of one another 
that she’s always jealous of any gentleman who 
pays me attention. But, you see I—I never 
cared before, and this time I must have my own 
way.” 

Then such a smile: then she turned red, and 
then white, and I thought she was going to faint, 
and was frightened half out of my senses. But 
she said it was nothing; she was only afraid that 
what she had said sounded bold, the darling ! 
Sir, I’ll tell you what I did, and, if you so much 
as chuckle, I’ll garrotc you! I went down in the 
dust, (we were out walking,) white trousers and 
all, and I kissed the toe of her little boot that 
might have been built for a fairy; and that's what 
I did, the deuce take you ! 

Very well, sir, I enjoyed three weeks of that 
bliss, and then Annabella had to go home. She 
got a letter one morning from that aunt of hers. 
The old woman wanted her for some special busi¬ 
ness, “something connected with my poor little 
fortune,” Annabella said, and Mrs. Butcher went 
with her. I was not allowed to go. Annabella 
declared that it would make people talk. I was 
not even to follow her till three days were over— 
three whole days. I kept my word, though bow 
I ever managed to do it, is more than 1 know. 

I wonder I wasn’t a skeleton when the time was 
up, for I neither ate nor slept. I should have 
been ashamed to do cither, for didn’t Annabella 
say she should count tlie hours till we met again . 
and by the same token I gave her a lovely little 
watch, all covered with jewels, to count them on. 
But I waited ; Annabella said she must have ample 
time to break the news gently to her aunt. I 
had begun to bate that old party, though I felt 
wicked in so doing, for Annabella said she was 
the dearest woman alive, only her nerves were 
troublesome. On account of these same nerves, 
I had to wait three days, because Annabella could 
not venture to tell her the day she got home. 
She would require the second to reveal the se¬ 
cret, and the third to soothe her aunt. By that 
time the old lady would be prepared to receive 
me with joy and gladness; for she never could 
refuse Anuabella anything. I should think not, 

indeed! oogle 
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I thought the term of probation would neverfJ 
end; but it did. Sir, my foot was on my native j 
heath, at last—I mean my native side-walk ; i 

and my name was- Well, I was that bewildered ] 

aud up9et. thai I don’t think I could have told l 
my own name, if I had died for it. 

I had come up in the night and got into town 
along with the milk-carts, and the other green 
vegetables. Upon my word, even at this dis¬ 
tance of time, I get things mixed in trying to 
tell the story. 

Of course, I did not go to bed. I decided that 
I might appear at my Annabella’s house at eleven 
o’clock, and, sir, do you know that, though it 
was only five when I got into my room, I had 
not a second too much time to get bathed and 
dressed, so as to start at half past ten. At first, 

I could not find my keys, nor could I even find 
the clothes I had taken off, and thought I should 
have to sit wrapped up in a bed-cover till I could 
send somewhere for some ready-made trousers. 
After that, each separate article of wearing ap¬ 
parel acted as if it were bewitched, and would 
not be got into on any terms. I don’t care 
whether you believe it or not, but 1 put on seven 
shirts, hind-side before, one after the other;* 
couldn’t tell a neck-tye from a suspender, and 
nearly ruined my mustache, trying to shave. 
But it was of no consequence; I was too happy 
to mind. I was going to see my Annabella, pro¬ 
vided I could ever get decently straight into my 
garments. I was rather behind time from find¬ 
ing, after I got down stairs, that I had no pocket- 
handkerchief, and I had to make three journeys 
back before I got what I wanted. The first time 
I took a towel, the second a sponge, and by then 
I'd forgotten what, it was I needed, and began 
to pull off my boots, just from sheer crazy-head¬ 
ed ness. - 

But I did get underway at last. First, I got 
into a carriage, but it seemed to go so slow that 
out I jumped, and found, afterward, that I had 
paid the backman a fifty-dollar note; and when 
I discovered that, I understood what, lie meant 
by a remark which puzzled me at the time. He 
looked at the bank-note, and he looked at. me. 
“ It’s all.right?” said I. “ It is,” said he, “and 
ye're the drunkest gentleman I’ve seeu since I 
set foot in Ameriky, God bless her;” and away 
he drove, like a Bedlamite. 

Well, the street I wanted was up among the 
thirties, was on the west side of town, and I 
might be expected to know the city I had been 
born and brought up in, but the streets behaved 
bad as my clothes had done. Sir, I found 
my*elf on the east side, and I rang at seventeen 
different door-bells, and finally plunged, head¬ 


foremost, into a girls’ school, and narrowly es¬ 
caped being arrested by a brute of a policeman, 
who said he had been watching me for sometime, 
to make up his mind whether it was a lunalio 
asylum or the Police Court he ought to take me 
to. But he might have been worse than he was. 
Something that I put into his hand seemed to 
soften him, and when I told him I wns going to 
see my Annabella, he understood, and shook 
hands with me, cordially, and said, “he wasn’t 
above it, if he was a policeman, for I was worthy 
to have been born in Ireland; and if ever I 
wanted to run for Mayor, I’d only to let him 
know—his name was Patrick Phaylin—and he’d 
see me through, or eat the greaser.” But we 
have never met since, as, up to this time, I 
have felt no inclination to hold the office he 
mentioned. 

Well, sir, I had been in the right street all 
the time ; only down toward the East River, in¬ 
stead of the North. I set off, on a run, and lost 
my hat; but I only had to chase it t hree blocks, 
down Third Avenue, and eight boys helped me 
chase it, and each one wanted a dollar, which I 
gave ’em; and after that nothing is very clear to 
me for some time. I felt as if I had been lost 
in my childhood, and had been ever since trying 
to find myself, and had a dreadful impression, 
all the while, that I was not the person I wanted, 
but had been changed in my cradle, or some¬ 
thing, and hadn’t even a strawberry-mark on 
the arm to tell myself by. 

When I came at all to my senses, then I was 
on the doorstep of number 11. How I got there 
; I don’t know; but that was the number of her 
| house. I had reached her at last. My Anna- 
| bella, my Annabella! But still I couldn’t have 
| sworn if it was I or another. 

Somebody rang the bell. It didn’t seem to be 
: me; and such an unearthly peal I never heard. 
Why the bell was fitter for a fire-tower than a 
dwelling-house; and it’s my belief that if it had 
hung at the gate of Greenwood, it would have 
wakened every corpse in the place, and given 
him a headache into the bargain. 

A maid-servant opened the door. I remember 
thinking her a frightened, stupid sort of creature; 
and at first she didn’t want to let me in, but I 
pushed by her, and tried to mention rny name. 
Sir, I had forgotten it, and I had forgotten what 
my darling’s last name was too! All I could get 
out was, “Tell Miss Annabella it’s James.” 

Into the front parlor I rushed—the windows 
; were open. It looked bright and cheerful, and I 
began to grow calmer—sort of cold and faint, you 
know, with bliss. 

Suddenly, the folding dooi4 at the back end of 
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the room were opened. I heard a voice, such an ; 
awful voice, say, | 

“ Tell Miss Annabella it’s James, indeed! I’ll < 
James him! The insolence of the fellow !” J 
And there stood a dreadful old woman with a J 
mustache, and two eye-teeth that wouldn’t have < 
been shut into her mouth on any terms, and she j 
had on a cap and a mad-looking bonnet perched S 
atop of that, and a blue flannel dressing-gown, 1 
and she walked with a cane. Straight toward 
me she marched, and pounded her stick on the j 
floor, as if she had been an old witch trying to 
raise a demon. 

“ Hallo!” said she, and her eyes went through 
me like two needles. 

Mercy on us! Was this the Aunt Amelia my 
Annabella had said was so sweet and loveable! 

I recollect registering a vow she should never 
live with us if I had to'build a house on Mount j 
Ararat to escape her. 

“ G—good morning,” said I, and I tried to 
smile, for I felt that 1 must propitiate the old ; 
scarecrow. :| 

“Pooh! Nonsense!” snapped she. “Nothing; 
of the sort ! 'Who are you, young man ?” 

Sir, I tried again to tell my name, and all I got. 
out was, “I’m—I’m James. Annabella knows.” 

“She doesn't!” said that dreadful old woman. 
“She shan’t! I forbid her! James? indeed! 
Poodle, you mean! Go along with you: aren’t; 
you ashamed of yourself, sir; never heard of 
such conduct in my life.” 

She began to whistle. At least I thought so at 
first; but I discovered that it was asthma, and 
she had put herself out of breath by her rage. j 
“ II—hasn’t Annabella told }'ou?” I faltered, j 
“She’s a minx!” croaked the old woman.! 
“And you’re minxer; and so there’s a pair of j 
you—and a precious pair to be sure,” and she j 
thumped the floor again. “Didn’t I tell you to j 
get along with you?” cried she. | 

“Where’s my Annabella?” I shouted, for by j 
this time I was crazy as she. “Give her to mo! > 
You’re a witch! You're a Gorgon. I come to > 
deliver her.’’ 

The old woman dropped into a chair 
“ Sit down,” said she, and punched me W’ith 
her stick. 

I sat down on the nearest thing I found—it 
w ? as a table. 

“ Good as a dunce-block!” said the old woman. 

“ Sit still i” 

I felt like the chap that Ancient Mariner fixed | 
with his glittering eye. I could just gasp, \ 

“Oh, my Annabella!” j 

“She's not to be your’s on any terms,” said > 
this old horror. “ Now listen to me. You’re a J 


pair of young idiots ! I knew, when I let her go 
away from home, she’d get into some mischief. 
She’s always at it—it comes from novels, and 
play-books, and all the rest of it. She did get into 
mischief. 1 made her confess the whole! I’ve 
inquired. I know all about you! You haven’t 
got money enough to pay for the shirt that’s on 
your back, if you’ve got one on, for I dare say 
it’s only a scarf, and a pair of false wristbands.” 
She made a dive at me, as if she meaut to find 
out, and I tiied to step one side, and over went 
the table, and I heard a door open, and a scream, 
and into my arms rushed Annabella, shrieking, 

“ My James ! my James !” 

“Mine till death,” I yelled. “A legion of 
witches shouldn’t part us!” and the old woman 
beating me over the back with a stick. But I 
didn’t feel it till afterward. “ Mine forever !” I 
yelled again. “My Annabella! My love, my 
dove!” 

“That voice!” said she, and pushed me away 
from her, and I saw her face for the first time. 
And it wasn't my Annabella, but a young woman 
with red hair; and I evidently wasn’t her James, 
for she dropped into a chairin hysterics, moaning. 

“ Hit him, Aunt Betsy! Drive him out! He’s 
mad! Police! Fire! Oh, my James!” 

“ Why, let me get out of the house,” said I, as 
dizzy as if I had been a fly-wheel. 

“ Not yet!” said the old woman. “ First,you’ll 
explain all this. It’s my house, aud my teaspoons 
are in it, and I’ll know what you came after.” 

“ It oughtn’t to be your house,” was all I could 
say. “ It ought to be Aunt Amelia’s—it’s num¬ 
ber 11.” 

“ It’s number 10,’’said she, “ and you knew it.” 

I began to understand that I had made a hor¬ 
rible blunder. Then that unreasonable young 
woman was sobbing in her chair, and the old 
one making passes at me with her stick. 

“I’m very sorry,” said I. “It’s all a mis¬ 
take. I came for Annabella-” 

“There she is,” broke in the old woman. 

“ But my Annabella 1 Annabella Sotbers.” 

“Why, that’s that nasty thing across the 
street,” said she. 

“ Ma’am !” cried I. fiercely. 

\ “ Pooh! Fiddlestick !” said she. “ What’s your 

\ name?” 

The young woman stopped sobbing; but kept 
her face hidden in her handkerchief. 

“ What’s your name?” growled the old one. 

Then I remembered it for the first time that 
morning. 

“ James Darling,” said I, and began to hunt 
my handkerchief, for the perspiration was stream¬ 
ing down my face. Out of my procket dropped 
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ft card-case. The old woman, snatched it, looked j 
at my cards, read a letter there was in it from my j 
banker, and all before I could expostulate. 

it’s true,” said she, and handed me back the 
case. Sir, imagme my feelings when that old 
catamaran rose, and stood over me, smiling, and 
held out her arms, saying, 

‘‘James, embrace your aunt! You want to 
marry my niece. You shall have her. Why didn’t 
you mention your name at first? I know all 
about you ! She is yours.” 

“I told you it was all a mistake,” said I. 
“You’re in the wrong house, or something. 

That's not my Annabella-” 

•• I am Annabella,” cut in the young woman, 
as cool as a cucumber. 

“And she shall be yours,” said the old one. 
“James Darling, you can t comeinto Betsy Baker’s 
house, and ask her niece in marriage, and hug 
her before Betsy's eyes, and then say it’s a mis¬ 
take. No, no! I’ll have you married in half an 
hour.” 


Up I jumped. Away I ran, the old woman 
and the young one after me. But 1 got out, and, 
once in the street, there was my Annabella s 
house just opposite, and she and that Bob Rat¬ 
chet standing in the window. 

I got across the way. I rang the bell. I was in 
the parlor—I was crying, 

1 “ My Annabella! Oh, my Annabella!” 

There was a little pale woman in the chair, 
who squeaked. I heard Bob A\atchet laugh. I 
saw Annabella come toward me, and she said, 

“Sir, you have mistaken the number; eleven 
is across the way, and the young lady you were 
just embracing is probably the person of whom 
you are in search.” 

Well, sir, it seems that Bob Watchet had had 
money left him; and a month after he married 
my Annabella; and my other Annabella threat¬ 
ened to sue me for breach of promise, and I had 
\ to pay five thousand dollars to quiet her and the 
\ old horror; and I have never been engaged since, 
| either on purpose or by accident. 
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BY ANNIK BOBEBTSON NOXON. 


Babt, smile; thy happy laughter 
Wakes my slumbering heart; 

But the tears which follow after, 

Make mo sigh and start; 

Make me start, aa if a shadow 
Came between us, sadly saying, 
Only this— M Ah mo 1” 

Baby, speak ; thy merry prattle 
Trembles on my ear; 

Thou hast not begun life’s battle, 

But the spell is hero. 

TTis a gloom which, hovering o'er me, 
Finds a voice, and ever whispers, 
Still but tills—“ Ah me !” 


Baby, twine thy arms around me, 
Touch my cheek with thine; 

Let thy innocence surround me, 

Let me call thee mine. 

Let me call thee so, though never 
Shall I feel thy kisses on me, 

As to-night—“ Ah, me!” 

Thou wilt turn toward another, 

Thou wilt never hear my name; 

But this love I cannot smother— 

It is dearer far than fame; 

Dearer than the gathered laurel, 
Which may sometime lie upon me, 
On my breast—“ Ah me I” 


THE DANCE OF THE SNOW-FLAK ES 


BY MBS. M. P. DINSMOOB. 


The Storm King rose, from a restless sea, 

And gathered the winds in his mighty hand; 

And a whirling tempest of snow-flakes sent 
Merrily dancing all over the land. 

They beat at the window, and lightly shook 
A powdery mist through the smallest seam; 
They flew down tho chimney and rattled the door, 
And whitened the fields like a land in a dream. 

They danced In the tree-tops a lively jig, 

And sent the wood-peckers far off to their home; 


They covered the pansies all up in their beds, 

And bade them sleep there till the Spring should come. 


They sang to the “ young folks” a ringing song, 
Of wintcry £lee and of merry sleigh-bells; 

And whistled a dirgo to the solemn old trees, 
Standing cold and t»are in the deep forest dells. 


They dHneed, and they pranced, they whistled, they sang, 
Flew hither aqd thither, till night came down ; 

Then they ceased from their antics, and frolicked no more, 
But lay in whito snow-wreaths all over the town. 
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BT MK8. JANE O. AUSTIN. 

OOXCI.l'DKD FROM PAGE 193 . 

CHAPTER X. j “At any rate, u must be looked into, and none 

Ten years more of chances and changes bring of us are ftA proper to attend to it as you, Wil- 


us to the Christmas of 1830, and to a bright and 
happy home in the newer and more cheerful 
quarter of London, where several of our friends 
sit over their Christmas dinuer. There are, first, 
Mr. Nugent Willard, a man now of forty-six 
years old, but still upright, vigorous, and quick 
of mind and body; his associate Trustee, the 
present Withrington, a man somewhat younger 
than Willard, and with all the ponderous hon¬ 
esty and business capacity of his race deeply 
printed upon his face ; a handsome young fel¬ 
low, still short of thirty years, in whose dark 
eyes and olive skin we recognize the resemblance 
to his mother, Isabel de Gonzages, for this is her 
son, Ruel Godfrey Jannifer; and, finally, a lovely 
young woman, with a handsome boy of seven 
years old beside her, while two more children 
play about the room, the wife and children of 
handsome. Ruel. 

Dinner is well over, and a newspaper lies upon 
the table, among the wine-glasses, absorbing the 
attention of the three older men. Withrington 
is the first to speak, or rather to read, for, glasses 
on nose, he draws the paper toward him, and, 
in a low voice, murmurs over the words, 

“ Several persons were injured in the affray, 
among others, a noted sportsman of the Missis¬ 
sippi River and Southern States, known as Vic¬ 
tor Marmout, alias Gentleman Jannifer. He is 
supposed to have been stabbed by one of his own 
confederates, as none of the police force came 
into personal conflict with him during their raid, 
and he was found in a dying condition in an 
inner room, after the flight of the rest of the 
gang-” 

“‘Gentleman Jannifer,*” repeats Withring¬ 
ton, pushing the paper from him, and glaring 
over his glasses at his companions. “ Yes, it 
must be that boy, Rafe, at last; unless, indeed, 
your poor little sister, Mr. Ruel, has married, 
and her husband has taken the name-” 

“ Really, Mr. Withrington, I am obliged to 
you for giving mo such a brother-in-law,” re¬ 
pled Ruel, rather loftily. But the elder man, not 
noticing his displeasure, went on, in the same 
musing tone, 
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lard; and I really think Mr. Ruel, here, had 
better go with you, just on the chance, you 
know, of the little girl, his sister, being mixed 
up in this sad business. Jannifer i9 so very un¬ 
common a name, ami-” 

“Oh, of course, my dear Withrington,” inter¬ 
posed Willard, who knew and dreaded the slow 
processes of his associate's honest mind, “ that 
is all settled, and we sail to-morrow. Eh, Ruel’;” 

“ Oh, papa !” And the little wife rose abrupt¬ 
ly, and came to press a mute reproach upon her 
father’s lips. Bjt, in spite of her tender re¬ 
monstrances, the journey was arranged, and the 
very next morning saw Nugent Willard on bis 
way for America again, accompanied by his son- 
in-law, who now, for the first time, re-visiled the 
land of his birth. 

But the copy of the New Orleans paper con¬ 
veying this startling hint to the English dinner- 
table, was but one of a large edition, another 
copy of which had ten days previously reached 
the hands of Ralph Monckton, Esq., wbo was 
one of its regular subscribers, and the effect of 
the startling paragraph was at least as great and 
as decisive in this direction as in that. 

“ ‘Gentleman Jannifer, indeed !’ ” murmured 
the lawyer, disdainfully. “ He and his precious 
wife have found out her true name and claim to 
the Jannifer estate, and so he has adopted the 
name 1 This must be looked into, and stopped, 
for, if he leaves children, they may make trouble 
twenty years from now. I wonder if the De 
Vignes actually found one of the medals on that 
child, and if they gave it to her when she mar¬ 
ried Marmont. They grew so suspicious and re- 
. served with me that I never could find out; and 
Daphne didn’t know, after all my trouble in 
following her to Canada. Well, I will start, to¬ 
night, for New Orleans, and soon know all that 
is to be known.” 

A week later, Ralph Monckton stood beside 
the dying bed of a poor, broken-hearted, weary 
woman, in whose prematurely aged face, wasted 
figure, and world-worn expression, no one could 
; have recognized the bright beauty of the gay, 
} daring, reckless girl, who, but ten brief years 
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before had abandoned all the world beside, to 
become the wife of Victor Marmont. 

Her life with him had justified the warning he 
himself had given her on the eve of their ill- 
starred marriage; had fulfilled the bitter prophe¬ 
cies with which her adopted parents had cast her 
off. Some brief trial at a better life had only 
shown the young husband how unfitted he was, 
by nature, education, and habits, to the constant 
and ill-requited labor for which alone he was 
competent; and he had soon relapsed into the 
luxurious, downward course, from which a pure 
love had for a moment roused him. The end is 
easily guessed. Hatred, jealousy, quarrels, the 
betrayal of the secrets of the gambling-hell to 
the friends of a wealthy victim; the descent of 
the police, and a personal encounter between the 
traitor who had brought them and Rafe, who, in 
spite of a heroic defence, fell beneath the assas¬ 
sin's knife. 

His unfortunate wife, already broken by suffer¬ 
ing, an irregular life, and the consciousness of 
disgrace, Bank at once beneath this last blow; and 
when Ralph Monckton at length found her out, 
he was warned by the charitable physician who 
attended her, that every hour might well be her 
last, and that any agitation would Burely be im¬ 
mediately fatal. 

Gravely bowing in answer to this announce¬ 
ment, the lawyer courteously Attended the phy¬ 
sician to the door, closed it behind him, and re¬ 
turned to the bedside. 

The dying woman watched him with eyes, 
whose vague terror struggled with the languor of 
approaching death. 

“Mrs. Victor Marmont,” began the visitor, 
coldly, 44 I have coine here to inquire why you 
and your husband assumed the name of Janni- 
fer?” 

“ It was our name,” whispered Maud, feebly. 

“Your name by birth, I allow, although 1 do 
not suppose you have any proof of it.” 

“I have—a medal.” 

44 Oh, you have! Where is it?” 

With a feeble movement, the dying woman 
pushed away the bed-coverings, and showed a 
sleeping baby beside her. 

“ It is round her neck, my little Maud, the 
last one of our three dear children,” gasped she. 

“In—deed!” softly ejaculated the lawyer. 
44 But my dear woman, it is of no use now what¬ 
ever ; this child's name is not J&nnifer, but Mar¬ 
mont. You could not give her your own name, 
any more than you could give it to your hus¬ 
band, if indeed he was your husband. Were you 
reguhtrly married?” 

“Of course, sir!” And a dying flash of wo¬ 


manly spirit glanced from the fading eyes, and 
colored the ashen cheek. •* The certificate of my 
marriHgr, and the papers that prove my hus¬ 
band’s birth and name, are all in the little bag 
with the medal, which, not an hour ago, I tied 
round my baby’s neck. I do not know you. I 
do not think you are my friend, but you are 
human—you will not rob my baby of her birth¬ 
right, and whatever it may mean-” 

44 Your husband’s true name? Tell it me this 
instant, woman?” exclaimed Monckton, bending 
over the poor dying creature, as if he would 
snatch the secret from her laboring breast. 

4 4 Rafael Jannifer! ” 

“The proof 1 The proof! It makes the differ¬ 
ence of a princely fortune, or disgrace and beg¬ 
gary to your child!” And the lawyer laid a 
possessive hand upon the little arm which the 
sleepiug baby had thrown above her head. 

44 The proofs—are all—in the little oil-skin bag 
—hung about her neck. And he—Rafe—had a 
medal pricked—upon his breast. The woman who 
laid him out—in the next room—she knows. Oh, 
be good to my child. Be good to little Maud !” 

44 Good to her ! She shall live to snatch half 
the Jaunifer estate from Nugent Willard’s grasp, 
just at the moment he fancies it all his own, or 
his brats’. Yes, Mrs. Jannifer, die in peace; 
your child is safe.” 

And, with a touch of feeling, induced by the 
overpowering delight of seeing within his grasp 
so unexpected and complete a means of revenge, 
for the contempt and avoidance Nugent Willard 
had manifested toward him for many years, Mr. 
Monckton laid his hand upon the clammy brow 
of the dying mother, and smiled assurance into 
the glazing eyes, whose last faint expression was 
one of gratitude and faith. 

“She’s gone, poor thing!” said Monkton, pre¬ 
sently, as he softly entered the next room, and 
found a woman crying and sobbing over the body 
of a baby, dead upon her knees. 

44 Yes, my little Katy’s gone, indeed, sir,” sob¬ 
bed the woman, astonished in spite of her grief. 

“Oh, your own child, is it?” asked Monckton, 
slowly; and then for several moments he stood 
lost in thought, his eyes fixed upon the poor mo¬ 
ther moaning over her dead baby, regardless of 
the stranger’8 presence. 

At last he approached her closely, looked at 
the pallid face of the little corpse, and gently in¬ 
quired, 

44 Are you a widow, Mrs.-” 

44 Mrs. Nelson is my name, sir; and if I’m not 
a widow 1 might as well be, for my man is a deck¬ 
hand on one of the river boats, and what little 

time he’s at home, he’s mostly, drunk.” 
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“ Then you are poor—in need of money, are 5 Nelson listened, hesitated, complied; and, so 
you not ?” | skillfully did the wily lawyer manage affairs, 

•‘I’m no beggar, sir.” j that, twenty-four hours later, poor Maud Jnnni- 

‘•No, no, of course not; but twenty dollars < fer was carried to her grave, with little Katie 
wouldn’t come amiss, if you got it honestly, eh, i Nelson at her side, while her own child, deliver- 
Mrs. Nelson?” \ ed by Mrs. Nelson to a negro nurse, brought to 

“Well, sir, I’d like to bury my poor baby de- S her by Mr. Monckton, was safely lodged in a 
cent; and there’s less than a dollar in the house.” \ quiet little hotel for a few days, and then carried 
•• Of course, of course. Well, here’s a plan for \ to Galveston, where the negro nurse was ex- 
you. The poor woman in the next room is dead, ! changed for another, until, finally, Monckton 
and she leaves a pretty little girl. I have a sister j and the child, now in charge of a third nurse, 
living in San Francisco, who is here in New \ arrived in New York, where the child and nurse 
Orleans on a visit; and she wants to adopt a child, j were lodged in apartments in the lower part of 
but she’s very particular about the parents being j the city, and frequently visited by Mr. Monck- 
respectable, and all that. Now, poor Mrs. Mar- ton, who was revolving a deep and dark plan in 

mont-” ; his own mind, regarding the future of the lovely 

“ Mrs. Jennyfrer she called herself, sir.” little orphan. 

“Ah, yes, yes; but, poor thing, she had no | Mrs. Nelson, meanwhile, had removed, the day 
more right to one name than the other. Poor after the funeral, to a tenement-house as far as 
girl! I knew her father, a pious old man in the possible from the one she had just quitted ; and 
far West, and for his sake I traced her out, hop- having given out that little Katy was dead and 
ing to reclaim her; but it was too late; and my buried, rested secure in the improbability of her 
sister would never take the child of such parents old and new neighbors making acquaintance, 
if she knew it. And yet the little girl is so pretty, and, comparing notes as to the child’s death and 
and I would like, for poor Annie’s father’s sake, burial, and her husbancTs probable indifference 

to rescue the little thing-” j to the whole affair. 

“Annie! Was her name Annie, Bir?” But one fine day, Mrs. Nelson, in her new 

“Did I say Annie? Well, yes, that was her home, received a visit from two gentlemen, ns 

name; but for dear Mr. Thompson’s sake- inquisitive and as liberal as “ Mr. Martin” liiui- 

There, now, what a careless tongue I have. But self, who were so pressing in their inquries as to 
you won't betray the secret, my good Mrs. Nelson, the last moments both of Victor Marmont and 
will you? I am so imprudeut.” ; Mrs. Jannifer, his wife, that Mrs. Nelson could 

“And her name was Annie Thompson, and not altogether evade them; some dim and pcr- 
she wasn’t married at all! Well, who’d have verted sense of the duty of faithfulness to her 
thought it, and she so genteel, and he so proud first patron restrained her communications, how- 
and so good-looking. But, oh, my little Katy, my ever, and induced her to compromise between 
little Katy !” j: the two, by telling her new friends a little truth 

“ Wait a minute. Don’t think about Katy just : and a little falsehood ; here a fact too much, and 
yet. Listen to me a bit. I want to take Annie there a fact too little, until, finally, after three 
Thompson’s bnby away with me to give to my interviews, Mr. Nugent Willard and his son-in- 
sister, and I want you to bury your Katy as \ law, Ruel Jannifer, left New Orleans under the 
Annie Thompson’s baby. Do you understand?” \ impression that Mrs. Nelson had, with her own 
“ Bury Kate as Annie Thompson’s baby !” \ hands, confided the missing child to “a very 

“Yes. Go and lay the little thing beside the j nice lady,” wha lived somewhere “ down Cnli- 
dead woman in there, and bring away the living < fomia way;” and so cunningly had she avoided 
child. Then, the living child is yours, and you j alluding to any male party in the affair, that, nl- 
give it to my sister as yours, and Katie is buried s though Willard knew that Ralph Monckton was 
with Annie Thompson, as her own child. I pay j absent fVom New York, he could discover no trace 
the expense of as nice a funeral ns you like to \ of him in New Orleans, although he searched 
get up, and I leave not twenty, but fifty dollars > the books of every hotel in the place, 
with you ns a present. You can either tell your > Returning to New York, he found the lawyer 
husband the truth, or a lie, as suits you best, and i again at his usual hotel, and had no difficulty in 
nobody is harmed, and both you and my sister \ securing an interview with him “ upon Trustee 
are better off than you were before.” < business.” The greetings between the two men 

Bewildered by the torrent of words, the in- were brief and cold ; and Willard at once pro- 
tricate plot, the dazzling offer of a stylish fune- ceeded to discuss the paragraph in the Picayune. 


ral for her baby, and fifty dollars for herself, Mrs. \ and to narrate his late attempts at tracing the 
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musing heirs. Monckton listened, in cold pa¬ 
tience, to the whole story, and then briefly re¬ 
plied, 

•* I wish I had postponed my late visit to Bos¬ 
ton until after your arrival in New York, for 1 
could have spared you the journey to New Or¬ 
leans. I saw the paragraph in the Picayune, 
and immediately dispatched an eminent detec¬ 
tive to investigate the whole matter. He discov¬ 
ered that the scamp who married Maud Jannifer 
had assumed her name, on the expectation of 
making something out of the medal, which Mrs. 
De Yigne gave her; but he never attempted to 
present it, and, of course, hAd no right to benefit 
by it, merely by the impudent assumption of his 
wife’s name. There was a child, I believe—a 
girl; but, of course, she has no right to any 
name but Marroont, if that was her father’s true 
name, and she is consequently of no interest to 
us. I should have liked to secure the medal, for, 
unless Marmont or his wife destroyed it, some 
imposter may make a good deal of trouble 
by presenting it in 1850. Otherwise, your 
daughter’s children seem likely to be the only 
heirs.” 

“ Unless Rafe, or his children, if he married, 
can be found,” replied Willard, thoughtfully. 

“Very unlikely, after all the efforts we have 
made, during the last twenty-five years. He 
must have died a child,” said Monckton, in the 
same tone. 

“I always hoped,” continued Willard, “that 
we should find him by the medal tattooed 
his breast. And, speaking of medals, 
view how many have been and where 

they are now. We ought not to lose sip.ht o ,a any 
of them.” 

“ Of course we do not,” returned Monckton, 
with asperity. “ That is, I, as Secretary of the 
Board, do not. Two of the twelve were issued 
to the original Iluel and Godfrey, and descended 
to their sons of the same name; these were 
bably buried with their bodies during the 
sacre of San Domingo. Three more v/crc issued 
to the next generation, of which Rafe’s was re¬ 
turned to us by the sailor. Ruel, your son-in- 
law, still has his; and Maud’s is, for the present, 
lost sight of. Five are thus accounted for, and 
the remaining seven are in the hands of Mr. 
Witbrington, except such os ho may have issued 
to your daughter’s children.” 

“ Yes, they have three,” Baid Willard, compla¬ 
cently; and Mockton, scowling blackly at his 
unconscious associate, replied, icily, 

“They are very fortunate young people. Ac¬ 
cording to appearances, they will divide the Jan- 
nifer estate among them.” 

Vol. LXVII.—18 


| “ Unless Rafe is heard from, which I sincerely 

hope.” rejoined Willard. 

“ A singular hope, since he would claim half 
the estate, otherwise wholly devolving upon your 
son-in-law,” sneered Monckton. 

“I trust, Mr. Monckton,” returned Willard, 
haughtily, “ that I have never yet given you, or 
any man, reason to suppose that I have made the 
trust reposed in us and our fathers by Godfrey 
Jannifer, subservient to my personal interests.” 

And so the two presently parted, their feelings 
of mutual dislike strengthened; and Ralph Monck¬ 
ton filled with malignant glee at the thought of 
how he had outwitted his detested associate. 


CHAPTER XI. 

We have said that a scheme, both dark and 
deep, had taken possession of the mind of Ralph 
Monckton, in connection with the child whom 
he had so skillfully spirited away from the search 
of Mr. Willard and his son-in-law, Ruel Janni- 
fer; and this plan was nothing less than to 
mould the helpless orphan to a creature so tho¬ 
roughly his own, that, in spite of his age, his 
ugliness, his evil character, she should, even in 
the moment of assuming her own name and her 
own rights, become his wife, in spite of all the 
opposition that would immediately be offered by 
the other Trustees and heirs, who would then be 
present. 

In pursuance of this idea, Mr. Monckton’s 
first step was to purchase a house in what was 
then the almost uninhabited upper portion of 
New York, an old-fashioned, comfortable house, 
standing in its own, well-wooded grounds, sur¬ 
rounded by a high wall, with a close door in 
the wall, which door wa3 usually kept locked. 

A cross, old housekeeper, Mrs. W’cbber by 
name, and devoted to her master's interests, a 
kitchen-maid, and Jerome, Mr. Monckton’s negro 
valet, composed the household, and were the only 
persons little Maud, or Marie, as she was now 
called, ever saw. Every one knew that she was 
the child of some poor relative of Mr. Moncktons, 
and that he cared for her partly as a matter of 
charity, partly because she had no other friends, 
and partly as an amusement for his leisure hours; 
for wherever he was in the house Marie was 
always with him. He it was who taught her so 
much, or so little as she knew of books; he it 
was who, with a scoff and a sneer, rooted out the 
childish instinct of reverence and love for holy 
things, who substituted chance and nature in her 
mind for God ; taught her that immortality was 
a fable, virtue an accident, duty a superstition, 

and the good things of this life all that were 
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worth striving and scheming for. As the child 
became a young girl, and advanced toward wo¬ 
manhood, these teachings became yet more in¬ 
sidious, struck yet deeper at the root of all thatj 
is purest and most precious in woman's nature ; 
and this child of a passionate and lawless race 
learned to believe that no ties but those of the ; 
heart, or of interest, were binding: that marriage 
was but a useless ceremony, and conjugal faith a 
degrading slavery. 

“ She will do. Yes, she will do,” mused Mouck- 
ton, one evening, when his ward had left him for 
her own room. “She is mine, body and soul, 
whenever I choose to claim her. And when I pro¬ 
pose a marriage ceremony, she will consent with 
a merry sneer at my tardy superstition. Yes, 
she shall marry me, for even should she wish to 
draw back, what other man would accept her, 
such as I have made her, and with the reputa¬ 
tion she has gained by living here with me all 
these years? No, she is lost, unless she accepts 
the protection of my name ; and if she makes even 
an attempt at rebellion, I will reveal to her just 
where she Btands in the eyes of the world. 

“ What a delicious triumph 1 What a splendid 
revenge against that cold-blooded, conceited, 
super-virtuous Willard and liis progeny ! How 
thankful I am that the fellow has lived, and is 
likely to live until next Christmas-eve. Sixty- 
seven years old, and I only a year younger; yet 
he and his grandchildren shall be guests at my 
wedding, and my pretty bride will quietly step 
in for the half of the inheritance they have flat¬ 
tered themselves was all their own. Oh, magni¬ 
ficent revenge ! Oh, charming close to thi3 hun¬ 
dred years anxiety and effort. Half of all that 
immense inheritance to come to that worthy and 
well-trained young lady above stairs, and in the 
next hour through her to me! Sixty-six only, 
and hale and hearty as I was at forty! I will 
live twenty year3 longer, on purpose to enjoy it, 
and the girl may run away with the first hand¬ 
some young fellow she meets with. She won't 
trouble me long. Ralph Monckton, I congratu¬ 
late you; you have done well for yourself, my 
boy l” 


CHAPTER XII. 

Christmas-eve, 1850! One hundred years 
from that Christmas-eve, when Godfrey Januifer 
passed from the world: and the Trustees are 
assembled to hear the final report of the estate. 

The Report is finished, and Mr. Withrington, 
laying it upon the table, with the other papers, 
looks at his two colleagues, and says, 

“ So you perceive, that, after paying to each of 
the Trustees two hundred pounds for his services 


during the last year, and five thousand pounds 
each, as directed at the close of our term of 
office, we retain in our hands the immense sum 
of fifty-six million pounds, to be divided among 
such heirs of Godfrey Jannifer, through Maud, 
his daughter, and wife of Ruel Jannifer, as shall 
appear before us with proofs of their descent, 
before twelve o’clock to-night.” 

“ Before twelve o’clock, to-night,” echoed 
Monckton. “ And it is already ten minutes 
past eleven.” 

“Yes,” assented Withrington, and then the 
three Trustees compared their watches, which 
were found to agree to a second. 

Checks for five thousand two hundred pounds 
to each Trustee had been made out, signed, de¬ 
livered, aud receipted for; vouchers, certificates, 
and other papers, relating to the Trust, had been 
once more placed in scrupulous order ; the busi¬ 
ness of the Board was finished, its existence 
drawing to a close, and the three Trustees sat 
looking at each other, with mute expectancy on 
every face, mingled with ill-subdued excitement 
on two out of the three. 

The solemn chronometer marked eleven hours 
and thirty minutes, when a carriage was heard 
to draw up before the house, and presently voices 
and footsteps in the hall denoted an arrival. 

“ It is, probably, Mr. Ruel Jannifer, and his 
family,” said Willard, with a faint sigh of relief. 
“ Will you direct them to bo shown in here, Mr. 
Withrington, and proceed at once to the identifi¬ 
cation ?” 

“Certainly, certainly, Mr. Willard,” replied 
the Chairman, placing his foot upon the bell-knob 
beneath the table. 

A servant appeared, received his directions, 
retired, and presently threw open the door to 
answer, 

“ Mr. and Mrs. Jannifer, Miss Jannifer, Mr. 
Willard Jannifer, and Mr. Ernest Jannifct.” 

The Trustees rose, and bowed in formal wel¬ 
come ; and Ruel, his wife, their lovely daughter, 
and two fine-looking sons, seated themselves in 
silence. 

“ Mr. Ruel Jannifer, do you present yourself 
as a lineal descendant of Godfrey Jannifer, Esq., 
by whose last will we are here assembled to de¬ 
liver over and to receive his estate, according to 
the terms of the Trust confided by him to our 
fathers ?” 

Mr. Withrington said this solemnly, and Ruel 
I Jannifer 09 solemnly replied, 

“ I do so present myself, and I prove my claims 
by this medal, and these papers.” 

And, stepping forward, Jannifer laid upon the 
table the docuntenta whtatf/his unfortunate mo* 
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ther, with such wise forethought, such sad pre¬ 
science, had secured about his person, in the 
moment of her fatal flight. 

The Trustees examined the papers carefully, 
although they had inspected them thoroughly at 
the time of Mr. Willard’9 discovery of Ruel’s 
identity. And then the Chairman, rising to his 
feet, solemnly said, 

“Mr. Ruel Jannifer, having presented him¬ 
self at the prescribed date before this Board, and 
having furnished unquestionable proofs of his 
unblemished descent from Maud, daughter of 
Godfrey Jannifer, through Ruel Jannifer, her 
husband, and no other claimant appearing, I 
move that the Board deliver over to him the 
vouchers for the property they hold in trust, un¬ 
der the will of Godfrey Jannifer, to him and to 

his heirs, now present-” 

But the motion of the Chairman was never 
finished, for, at this precise point, the attention 
of all was arrested by the rattle of carriage- 
wheels, furiously driven, and abruptly checked 
before the house, immediately followed by a tliun 
dering double knock and ring. 

The Chairman hesitated, stammered, and paus¬ 
ed. Ralph Monckton allowed a smile of triumph 
to break over his wrinkled face, and, bowing to 
the Chairman, he said, 

44 Mr. Chairman, may I be permitted, respect¬ 
fully, to remind you that it still wants ten min¬ 
utes to twelve, and that the terms of the will 
explicitly leave the time of application open until 

twelve o'clock ? It is possible-” 

But here the speaker was, in turn, interrupted 
by a servant, who, throwing open the door of the 
library, sonorously announced, 

44 Miss Jannifer.” 

14 Miss Jannifer!” echoed several voices, in 
various tones of astonishment and incredulity, 
and every eye was turned toward the door, where 
stood a haughty, beautiful woman ; her dark eyes 
and rich olive complexion reproducing, in their 
uttermost loveliness the distinctive type of her 
family, a mocking smile upon her lips, a glance 
of malicious triumph in her eyes, the poise of 
perfect self-possession in her figure and manner. 

44 Yes. Miss Jannifer,” repeated Ralph Monck¬ 
ton, advancing, and taking the new comer by the 
hand. “The daughter of Rafael Jannifer, and 
Maud Jannifer, his wife; and provided with cre¬ 
dentials as complete and satisfactory as those 
just presented by her nncle, Mr. Ruel Jannifer. 
I beg, as her guardian, to offer these credentials, 
and to propose Miss Jannifer as co-heir with Mr. 
Rnel Jannifer, in case no other claimant should 
appear before the stroke of twelve.” 

4 * We will examine the young lady’s creden¬ 


tials, Mr. Monckton,” replied Job Withrington, 
coldly, 44 since there are yet five minutes want¬ 
ing to the appointed hour. But it is to be re¬ 
gretted that this claim should lmvo been so 
carefully kept out of sight until now, when, 
however just it may be, its abrupt presentation, 
in face of those other claims which had, until 

now, seemed certain-” 

44 You must remember, my dear Mr. Withring¬ 
ton, that nothing is certain in life but death,” 
replied Monckton, gayly. “ But do not delay 
glancing at these papers, I beg of you. Attested 
copies, you perceive, of marriage and birth-cer- 
\ tificatcs, and an affidavit from Mr. and Mrs. De 
Yignc of the identity of this young lady’s mo¬ 
ther with the Maud Jannifer, whom they adopted 
thirty-five years ago, almost immediately after 
her arrival in New Orleans, a fugitive, with her 
brother Ruel here, from the massacre in San Do¬ 
mingo. All correct and in order, Mr. Withring¬ 
ton, easy to verify, and impossible to refute. 
You accept Miss Jannifer, do you not? And 
you, too, Mr. Willard, you acknowledge the 
young lady’s claim, do you not?” 

“There seems no doubt of it, Mr. Monckton,” 
replied Withrington, frigidly. And Nugent Wil¬ 
lard added, 

“ No doubt at all of Miss Jannifer’s claim as 
co-heir with her uncle, Mr. Ruel Jannifer, 
here.” 

The clock struck twelve. Every eye turned 
toward the chronometer, which marked precisely 
; the hour, and every car listened with strained 
attention until the last vibration of the twelfth 
stroke had died away. 

Then Mr. Withrington rose and said, 

“ The Trust confided to our fathers has been 
discharged, and our hereditary duty will have 
been fulfilled and finished, when w« shall have 
divided the property confided to our charge into 
two equal portions; the one to be delivered to 
Miss Maud Jannifer here present, and the other 
to Mr. Ruel Jannifer, in trust for his children, 
upon whom, as holders of medals, and recognized 
decendants of Godfrey Jannifer, his portion of 
the property must devolve. 

• 4 This part of tlie business can be more suita¬ 
bly transacted to-raorrov/, or rather day after 
to-morrow, with the aid of a legal conveyancer; 
and as it is now Christmas morning, we will sepa¬ 
rate for a little rest, before beginning the festivi¬ 
ties of the day. My friends, 1 wish you all a 
very merry Christmas.” 

44 And that mine may be doubly assured,” re¬ 
plied Monckton, with a smile of ill-concealed and 
malignant triumph, “I have ventured to com¬ 
bine the happiestDeleniJO^llife with this the 
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last and most solemn meeting of the Trustees 
and Ileirs so long associated ; nn l I now request 
you nil to assist at tho marriage, about to be 
celebrated between myself and this young lady. 
Mr. Withrington, have I your permission to sum¬ 
mon tho clergyman, who arrived in company with 
Miss Jannifer ?” 

And without waiting for tlie assent which 
Witherington was far too petrified to give, Mr. 
Monckton stepped briskly to the door, gave nn 
order to tho servant, and presently returned, 
escorting a simple-looking young gentleman, 
whose white neck-tye and straight-cut vestments 
proclaimed him a clergyman. 

“ Mr. Jannifer, will you, as the bride’s nearest 
relative, give her away ?” asked Monckton, upon 
whose withered face and hollow eyes had come 
a feverish flush and glitter, most unpleasant to 
behold, whether one attributed it to the indecent 
haste with which these singular nuptials were 
concluded, or to tho feeling of gratified triumph 
over his life-long rival, in which he was about to 
possess himself of half the fortune that one hour 
before had seemed certain to descend to tlin 
rival’s children. But, without appearing to no 
tice more than tho letter of the question address 
ed to him, Mr. Jannifer at once stepped forward 
wying, 

“Certainly, if my niece wishes me to do so.” 

“ Everything is arranged, then. Proceed, if 
you please, sir,” replied Monckton, eagerly; and 
the clergyman took his place, opened his book, 
and proceeded so far in the service as the solemn 
adjuration: 

“If any man can show just cause why they 
may not be lawfully joined together, let him now 
speak, or else hereafier forever hold his peace.” 

At this point, according to custom, the reve¬ 
rend gentleman made a slight pause, and glanced 
about him, but was already opening his lips to 
oontinuc tho ceremony, when Willard Jannifer 
arose, and coming forward, took tho hand of the 
bride in his own, and firmly said, 

“I forbid the banns.” 

“You!” shrieked Ralph Monckton, his voice 
suddenly breaking into the shrill and impotent 
tones of an old man. “You forbid the banns! 
And by what right, young man?” 

“By the best of all possible rights,” Mr. 
Monckton,” replied young Jannifer, firmly. “I 
was married to the lady this afternoon.” 

“You- It’s a lie, sir—a lie!” gnsped 

Monckton, foaming with rage and baffled malice. 

“Pardon me, Mr. Monckton,” interposed Nu¬ 
gent Willard, “it is no lie, but a very certain truth; 
as certain, at least, as anything can be in a life 
when, as you recently remarked, nothing is 


certain but death. My grandson was married to 
Miss Maud Januifer this afternoon, in the Regis¬ 
trar's office, in presence of myself and two othor 
credible witnesses. She is of age, you remember, 
and, although married, she docs not lose the name 
of Jannifer; 30 slio was still perfectly competent to 
inherit her moiety of the estate at the time when 
you presented her, and also to contract whatever 
engagements she chose without consulting you. 
If you could havo married her without chang¬ 
ing her name, you no doubt would have done so, 
and secured the fortune, for which you havo been 
scheming for the last twenty years; but as it is, 
I fear that you mu3t reconcile youreelf to its loss.* * 
“ Very well, Mr. Nugent Willard I Very well !*’ 
replied Monckton, controlling his feelings with 
an effort, that made his whole frame quiver. 

; “ Your conspiracy, your mean, underhand plot, 

| has succeeded ; and it remains for me to see what 
j satisfaction the law can give me; for. be assured, 

| Mr. Willard, and you, too, young man, tool in 
| the hands of that gray-headed schemer, rest as- 
! sured that I will not sit supinely down under 

I these injuries and insults. You have tampered 
with my household, you have invaded my pre¬ 
mises, or you never could have gained access to 
this ungrateful girl. You have laid yourselves 
open to some form of attack, and trust me for 
finding it out. Meantime, I wish you joy of 
your bride, Mr. Willard Jannifer; for if my 
offorts to deprive lier of conscience, religion, affec¬ 
tion, and modesty have been half ns successful 
as I think, she will revenge me amply.” 

“But they haven’t, my dear guardian,” re¬ 
torted the bride, speaking for the first time, and 
with a jaunty defiance in her tone, suiting well 
her dark and piquant style of beauty. “It is a 
long while since I began to feel that you, my quiet 
philosopher and friend, were leading me in paths 
neither flowery or safe; and putting in practice 
some of the lessons in deception you so freely 
taught me, I began to educate myself by stealth, 
in the reverse direction. I read good books, pure, 
true books, as secretly as other girls devour the 
bad books forbidden to them, but freely furnished 
to me. You remember, guardian, the French 
author, who says, ‘ Put a barrier before the most 
barren and uninviting path, and a woman will 
scale heaven, or descend into the inferual regions 
but she will pass it ’ I suppose that is just how 
I have learned a littlo morality, a little religion, 
a little conscience. 

“As for the rest, your vile teachings and pre¬ 
cepts have left their mark, no doubt; and my 
dear husband will find much to pardon, much to 
reward; but thank God !—yes, sir, I believe in 
i God, and I dare to thank Him—I never yet have 
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descended to any depths of degradation from 
which I may not with pain and labor clamber out; 
*nd I am young enough to hope to atone for 
a perverted youth by a conscientious woman¬ 
hood.’* 

44 You were always an apt scholar, my dear,” 
replied Monckton, with a sarcastic smile, “and 
have learned your new master’s lesson as well, 
but not quite as thoroughly, I fancy, as you havo 
ciine. And now, Mr. Willard, I will thank yon 
for some explanation of how this 4 genteel comedy* 
has been get up so quietly and so effectively ? 
That is, if you choose to tell, for I can easily find j 
oat without.” 

“Oh, I have no objection to telling what I 
»m not ashamed of having done,” replied Wil¬ 
lard, benignantly. “Some years ago, I dis¬ 
covered, through constant efforts, what had ac¬ 
tually become of the child of Rafo and Maud Jan- 
nifer. I gained access to your ward by bribing 
your servants ; for one error in your scheme has 
been to trust nothing to the honor or attachment 
of your subordinates, but everything to their in¬ 
terest, and, of course, a higher bribe than you 
had offered was at once accepted by those who 
had no other ties to you than cupidity. I made 
Miss Maud’s acquaintance, and together, we soon 
fathomed your scheme. I thought it rather a 
triumph to outwit so astute and far-sighted an 
intriguer as yourself; and I thought Miss Jan- 
nifer would be happier as the wife of my grand¬ 
son than as your’s. I sent for him, introduced 
them, found them perfectly ready to further my 
plans by frilling desperately in lovo with each 
other. We arranged what you call our ‘genteel 
comely,’ and then Willard and I returned to 
England in the steamer before the one that brought 
you and Maud. While you were making your 
arrangements for your wedding to night, your 
promised bride was carrying into effect those she 
had already mode for her own-” 


“You told me you had been out with your maid 
to buy a wedding-dress,” interrupted Monckton* 
reproachfully, turning to his ward. 

“ You taught me that a falsehood is pometimea 
more desirable than the truth,” replied she, 
bitterly. 

“ Oh, well! you havo outwitted me, among you, 
and there is no more to be said,” exclaimed the 
lawyer, with another terrible effort at self-controL 
“And all that now remains is for mo to bid you 
all good-morning, and retire from the scene, leav¬ 
ing you to enjoy your victory, with the additional 
satisfaction of knowing that so long as I live you 
have, every one of you, an active and determin¬ 
ed enemy, who will spare no pains, or time, or 
money, to achieve his revenge.” 

And with this valedictory Ralph Monckton 
passed from the room, and a few weeks later died 
in a London lodging, untended, uncared for, ex¬ 
cept by a servant, who robbed and neglected him, 
unloved, and unmourned by all. 

When 1 ia had left the room, Willard Jannifer 
turned to the clergyman, and said, 

“We owe you an apology, sir, for even appear¬ 
ing to trifle with your sacred office; but the cir¬ 
cumstances must be our excuse. Will you now 
perform the marriage ceremony over this young 
lady and myself, for, although we arc united by 
the civil form, wc can neither of us dispense with 
the sanction of the church ?” 

The slow resentment which had been for some 
moments struggling with astonishment upon the 
clergyman’s face suddenly disappeared at this 
address; again lie opened his book at the mar¬ 
riage service, and in a few moments pronounced 
Willard and Maud Jannifer man and wife. 

And thus, after a hundred years of penance 
and probation, a second Maud Jannifer made a 
stolen match with her cousin; but this time 
under happier auspices, auspices, we arc glad to 
say, that were afterward fulfilled. 
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BY MAURICE DAVIES. 


Star of the Sea!—so lives thy name for us. 

And f lirer Is thine olden histoo f 
Thin her* whom fable* name sprung from the sea. 
T\r w thino upon the mom of exodus 
T.« eh tnt the sicred p*;in, and inspire 
TIvj H dirow imidens with thy sacred fire, 

A* firth thpy sent their strain harmonious. 

“ The Lord has triumphed glorious 1” In days 


Far distant from thine own, thy spirit lives 
Where many a modest maid her talent gives 
To swell the choir within God’s house of praise. 

He triumphs still. In diverse forms and wilt's 
He cleaves the Red Sea wavo. The maiden’s heart 
He consecrates to Mary’s “ better part.” 

And gilds earth’s sweetest gift with heaven’s own saintly 
lays. 
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“AS GOOD AS A MILE.” 

BY FANNIE HODGSON BURNETT. 


It was an ugly, common little room, to begin 
with. The moment you saw* it, if you were a 
person of fine instincts, you understood what 
order of worapn that excellent, hard-worked 
matron, Mrs. Bingham, belonged to. It was at 
once borne in upon you that she had a fondness 
for cheap adornments, for fine bonnets, and caps 
of aggressive colors. You knew that she was 
amiable and voluble, that she dropped her h ? s, 
and took in single gentlemen as boarders. These 
were your convictions, and you found it impos¬ 
sible to get rid of them. The papering of this 
room, blooming with green roses on a striped 
and variegated ground, intiicted upon the unpre¬ 
pared mind a shock amounting to momentary 
agony. The carpet embarrassed you ; the table¬ 
cloth put you out of countenance; you instinc¬ 
tively endeavored to avoid the eye of the ferocious 
Nubian lion, who was represented as crouching 
upon the hearth-rug, with a head and nmne so 
much too large and heavy for his body that the 
proprietor of any menagerie, with a weakness 
for abnormal animal development, would have 
shed tears of joy at the sight of him in the flesh. 
Mr. Bingham, the late partner of Mrs. Bing¬ 
ham's joys and sorrows, touchingly represented 
in oils as regarding visitors from before a red 
curtain, and from under clouds of the most 
threatening and portentous aspect, hung over the 
mantel-piece, in a gilt frame, surrounded by 
satellite photographs of friends, to whom it is to 
be hoped his companionship in life was of a 
more enlivening nature than his present appear¬ 
ance of stony obduracy and indifference would 
lead the casual observer to suppose. 

Notwithstanding these drawbacks, however, 
this was Mrs. Bingham’s state apartment—her 
“best parlor,” usually let to single gentlemen, 
of limited means and unlimited gentility; gen¬ 
tlemen with souls above back parlors or plebeian 
upper flights. But just now it was unlet. The 
last single gentleman, Mr. Parkins, salesman at 
Brown, Jones & Robinson’s haberdashery estab¬ 
lishment, had just married the head young lady 
in the artificial flower department; and Mrs. 
Bingham’s best parlor was thus unoccupied, which 
accounts for Jack having taken temporary pos¬ 
session of it. 

On the whole. Jack was certainly a redeeming 
feature to the room’s ugliness. Indeed, as she 
266 


| sat upon the head of the disproportionate lion, 
curled up in youthful comfort and abandon, her lit¬ 
tle round chin nestling in the hollow of her band, 

I her adoring eyes lifted to her lover’s face as she 
; talked, she was quite a redeeming feature. Jack, 
be it known, was Mrs. Bingham's only daugh¬ 
ter, and I will add that the only apology I can 
offer for her extraordinary name, is, that early 
in life Mrs. Bingham had been romantic, and, 
having read a touching novel graphically depict¬ 
ing the sorrows of certain young persons in high 
life, she had given her first-born tho name of 
Jacquelina, which had afterward been abbrevi¬ 
ated by inconsiderate friends. 

“ lie's as ’andsome as ’andsome can be,” pretty 
Jack was saying, admiringly, to her companion. 
“ At least I mean handsome. You see I caught 
myself, Phil; so I must bo more careful about 
them than I used to be. But, oh, dear, I do wish 
there was no 6ucli tilings as li’s.” 

The young man, a slender, handsome young 
fellow of five or six-and-twenty, knit, his fore¬ 
head slightly. lie might be fond of Jack, and 
he might bo touched by her tender devotion, and 
her pretty face, but ho found her simple habits 
of speech and manner trying at times. And yet 
how hard she tried to please him, and improve 
herself; and how much she had improved since 
the indiscreet, blissful time when she had hidden 
her blushing cheeks and innocent tears upon his 
shoulder, crying for very joy because he loved 
her after all, and had just told her so, and kissed 
her. 

“Well,’* he said. “And what is his name?” 

4 ‘ MacGregor” said Jack. “ And he is an artist.” 
(Six months ago the chances were that she would 
have said ’hartist’.) 

Just at that moment the door of a room above 
opened, and swung to with a bang, and some¬ 
body ran lightly down the stair-case, whistling a 
bit of a gay tunc. Reaching the hall, this some- 
! body paused at the hat-stand, evidently put on a 

I hat, and then went out. 

Jack scrambled up to her feet, and ran be¬ 
hind the curtain to look out with guileless curi- 

I osity and interest. 

“There he is,” she cried. 44 Quick, Phill 
Come and see him.” 

Thil did not seem to share her enthusiasm, 
lie lounged to the window, looking a trifle an- 
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oojed. His sense of propriety was offended. 
Really he quite despaired of ever teaching Jack 
to be anything but an ill-regulated, impetuous, 
school-girl sort of creature, obeying every absurd 
impulse. 

“Don’t let him see you watching him,” he 
said, rather impatiently. “ It does not look well, 
that sort of thing.” 

An inflection in his tone, which poor, misguided 
Jack was learning to be quick to detect, made 
her turn round, and glance upward at him. The 
foolish, pretty excitement died out of her eyes, 
her face fell, and she drew back. It was very 
hard that she should always be vexing him in 
one way or another. 

She returned to her place at the hearth, and 
sat down silently, and seeing her do this, and 
being impressionable enough: in fact, too im¬ 
pressionable for his own good, her lover followed 
her, his heart stirred somewhat. 

He went and stood near her, resting his elbow 
upon the mantel-piece and looking down. He 
was one of those gracefully-formed, pliant, dark- 
eyed young fellows, to whom all attitudes ap¬ 
proximating to the sentimental are peculiarly 
becoming. But Jack did not look up at him. 
She looked at the grate, a gradual sensitive little 
quiver showing itself on her face, her big, soft, 
affectionate eyes full of emotional threateuings. 
Indeed she was so evidently hurt that Mr. Philip 
Fenham submitted to the force of circumstances, 
as he had a habit of doing—as he had unfortu¬ 
nately had a habit of doing all his life. 

•‘Jack,” he said, tenderly. “Jack, what is 
the matter?” 

‘ Nothing,” answered Jack, her soft young 
voice trembling. 

“Yes, there is,” in a more lover-like way 
Still. •* I have said something to vex you, as 
usual, like a hard-hearted brute ns I am.” 

It never needed moro than a word to bring 
Jack into two toils, and this brought her. She 
broke down into a little sob, and two piteous 
tears fell. 

“ It is I wuo ara always vexing you,” she 

cried. “ I—I'm afraid I am too—too- Not 

good enough after all, Iliil, and you can’t help 
seeing it.” 

An uneasy expression tub predominant, even 
over his pitying and coasoiicg smile, though his 
reply was lender enough. 

“Boor little Jack!” he said, taking her hand. 
“ What nonsense for you to talk poor little soul.” 

Per Imps Jack’s heart misgave her; it is pro¬ 
bable that it did, for she gave way again. She 
hid her cheek suddenly against the hand clasp¬ 
ing her own, and clung to it almost passionalvJy. 


“Oh, Phil,” she said, “if it is true; if I can 
never satisfy you ; if you feel that your heart, is 
going away from me the least tiny bit, because 
I am not clever and grand, please, plcaso tell me 
now, and let us say good-by before either of us 
can lay real blame upon the other.” 

He began to caress and soothe her. It was 
his misfortune, to put it in the most charitable 
form, that he should always And it easier to repent 
than to resist. It was easier to be tender and 
impulsive now than to be straightforward. 

And yet. it was only a few hours ago that he 
had been restless and miserable over what he was 
beginning to call bis mistake. lie had been en¬ 
gaged to Jack Bingham for six months, and, in 
secret, he was getting something weary of his 
tie. And that it was an indiscreet affair there 
was no denying. The Bingham social grade was 
almost startlingly far below his own. To a man 
with prospects, and education, and aristocratic 
acquaintance, a mother-in-law like Mrs. Bing- 
hurn was not a desirable relative; and a wife 
whose grammar was not unfrequently incorrect, 
whose aspirates were uncertain, and who had 
nothing but a lovely face to her fortune, was 
lutlxr staggering in prospective when judgment 
began to cool. Philip Fenlmm’s judgment was 
beginning to cool in these days; in the hour of 
liis first infatuation he had never allowed any 
obstacle to trouble him. Chance, an unlucky 
chance, perhaps, had thrown him in Jack’s path, 
and his own rashness had douo the rest. And 
now how was he to get out of his difficulty ? 

It is probable that he would not have asked 
himself this question so early, and it is certain 
that he would not have asked it so often, had it 
not been for his intimacy with the Carlyons. 
The Carlyons, at present, were his most intimate 
acquaintances. I say at present, because, though 
the acquaintance was an old one, the intimacy 
was of lato date. Only recently Mr. Carlyon 
had condescended to remember that the young 
man’s father had been his most faithful friend. 
Perhaps Claudia liad something to do with the 
matter. Claudia was Mr. Carlyon’s daughter, 
and being a young woman of right royal caprices, 
usually had something to do with all matters of 
the kind. She had possibly seen him some¬ 
where, and had taken an imperial fancy to his 
youthful grace and his dark eyes, and had, in 
consequence, suggested that he be bidden to din¬ 
ner. After that he had made himself a favorite, 
as he always did, when people took him up. 
Wealth, and luxurious surroundings, suited his 
tastes; and for glimpses of the great world to 
which his straitened fortunes did not permit him 
to belong, he had a feverish yearning. He was 
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poor, and self-indulgent, he had been brought! 
up lavishly through boyhood, and thrown, as a 
young man, upon his own resources. He con¬ 
sidered his fate a hard one, but was not the indi¬ 
vidual to struggle with adversity manfully. Ho 
had an admirable talent for making people pity 
and sympathize with him. His face and manner 
were his fortune, and his half-bitter, half-satirical 
melancholy always told. It even told upon Clau¬ 
dia Carlyon, who was not sentimental. She was 
kinder to him than she was to the generality of 
young men; she was more familiar, and less severe. 
She allowed him to come to the house often, and, 
in a way of her own, showed that she liked him. 
Other young men—some of them better men at 
heart than Phil Fenham—had learned to dread 
a certain wicked look which sometimes showed 
itself at the corners of Claudia Carlyon's finely- 
cut mouth and delicate nostrils—a look which 
always showed itself when the expression of her 
opinion was to be feared, and which was gene¬ 
rally accompanied by an uplifting of the rather 
heavy black brows over her handsome eyes ; but 
Philip enjoyed an immunity from the discomfort 
of this look. Claudia was never uncharitable 
toward him at least, which, I will add, was 
hardly fair, though her mistake was woman-liko 
enough. 

Upon the whole, it was not unnatural that the 
more Philip saw of Claudia the moro he recog¬ 
nized Jack's deficiencies. After a dinner with 
the Carlyons, Mr. Carlyon, literary and suave, 
at the head of the table, Claudia, fine, dark and 
majestic, opposite to him, the rooms luxurious, 
and richly picturesque, the appointments of the 
meal superb, the brazen, hideous little front parlor 
at the Binghams was a shock, and Mrs. Bingham’s 
adornments and aspirates a thorn in the flesh. 
At such times Jack’s tender little efforts to avoid 
grammatical slips of the tongue and rhetorical 
shakiness eveu galled him. There had been 
occasions when he had wished that the child was 
not so pretty, that he might hate the whole affair, 
and feel no soft-hearted scruples. If she had 
not been so pretty and affectionate, his will 
would have been strong enough. What social 
advantage could he possibly derive from such a 
union ? What he needed moat was social advan¬ 
tage. And, good Heavens ! what could a man do 
with a mother-in-law like Mrs. Bingham, even if 
her daughter was Venus herself? Then, again, 
Jack was not like Claudia Carlyon. Claudia, in 
Jack s place, would have had strength and de¬ 
termination enough to make the man who chose 
her successful. Claudia would have overruled 
her disadvantages, and risen above them, cool 


comparing the two girls, and the result was nevef 
a pleasant one for Jack. Jack, poor little soul, 
began to look up into his face for love, nnd find 
none there. She began to see that her poor little 
romance was going wrong; that often she was 
even an offence, instead of a delight. She used 
to long, and yet dread Ilfs coming, and cry her¬ 
self to sleep when he had been, and gone. 
Ouce, in her innocence, she had enjoyed the se¬ 
crecy of their engagement, now, she wondered, 
sadly, why, after all, it should be a secret. It 
was no use trying to make up by her sweet tem¬ 
per and lovingness for her deficiencies ; he did 
not care whether she was warm or cold. 

This was the state of affairs, when the big, fair 
young artist, who called himself MacGregor, took 
possession of her mother’s up-stairs rooms in a 
somewhat mysterious way. He appeared at the 
front-door, at ten o’clock, one night, a tourist’s 
knapsack on liis back, and a mixture of trouble 
and innocent good-humor in his handsome, blue 
eyes. He wanted cheap apartments, and he 
wanted them at once ; he would pay in advance: 
he had ready-money, but no references. Would 
the lady of the house take him in? Mrs. Bing¬ 
ham was taken ahack. Visions of herself, and 
Jack, and the one small, dirty handmaiden, mur¬ 
dered in their beds, presented themselves to her 
discreet mind. She paused, and faltered. But 
the applicant was frank to the verge of simplicity ; 
indeed, his air was such that she thought he must 
be from the country. 

“ I am in trouble, ma’am,” he said, seeing her 
hesitation. “I have had a difficulty with my 
family, and I find 1 shall be obliged to take care 
of myself. I have had a long journey, nud I am 
so tired that it will be a charity to give me a 
bed, even for the night. If you think you can¬ 
not trust me, I will leave you in the morning.” 

A soft, round face, prettily- dimpled, aud a pair 
of soft, round eyes, dark and liquid, showed 
themselves over Mrs. Bingham’s shoulder at this 
crisis. 

“ Mother,” whispered Jack, “ let him stay; 
he docs look tired.” 

So he stayed, nnd so he had continued stay¬ 
ing ; and such had been the propriety of liis 
general deineauor, that, a9 Mrs. Bingham ex- 
> pressed herself, “ if there was hever a horderlicr, 
prompt pnyincr, easy satisfieder, sweet-temper- 
eder young man anywheres,” she would like to 
see him. He lived frugally, nnd he worked "hard, 
i sitting from dawn till sunset in his bare room, 
painting steadily, sometimes at little pictures, 
sometimes at a large one, which he seemed to 
labor at ns at a sacred task. The little ones he 


and imperial. Ho fell into the habit of constantly » called “ pot-boilers,!’ and the money he earned by 
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their sale, Jock and her mother discovered was 
his sole means of support. The big picture was 
to make him famous when it was finished. 

He had always a smile and a pleasant speech 
for Jack, whose duty it was to dust his room, 
and carry his simple meals to him when her mo¬ 
ther was busy, and Sararitan (the small scullion’s 
name was Sarah Ann) too dirty. The two became 
quite good friends, indeed; and Jack’s opinion 
was often asked when a " pot-boiler” was upon 
the easel. The poor child got into the way of 
looking to the kind, bright young fellow for com¬ 
fort, even though she did not tell him what her 
trouble was, and he could only guess at it. But 
he was very quick at guessing, and very sympa¬ 
thetic; and so he soon knew far more than Jock 
fancied he did. 

8 he went up to his room to carry him his tea, 
when her lover had left the house; and the sight 
of her pale lace and heavy eyes went to his heart. 
He hod noticed that of late she was often pale 
sad sad when this handsome;, well-dressed lover 
of hers paid her a visit. 

“You don’t look very well. Miss Jack,” he 
•aid, when she set the little tray upon the table. 

Her smile was very faint and piteous—the poor¬ 
est of sensitive pretences. 

“I don’t feel very well,” she answered. “The 
dull weather, or—or something-” 

A lump rising in her throat stopped her. She 
went on setting the table with nervous fingers. 

He regarded her for a minute in boyish hesi¬ 
tation. 

“ I was going to ask you to look at the picture.” j 
he said. 

He had been hard at work, it was evident. 
The great picture stood upon the easel. Tho 
yoang man glanced from Jack to the canvas, 
doubtfully. He had a fancy that anything that 
would rouse her interest, even the picture, would 
be good for her. 

Jack left the table, and came and stood beside 
him. Usually her eyes lighted up, and her dim¬ 
ples showed themselves pleasantly when he asked 
her to look at his work : but this evening she 
was not herself at all. She glanced at the picture, 
scarcely seeming to see it, and, in a moment : 
more, MacGregor noticed that her lips and chin 
began to quiver—that even her throat quivered. 
And then all at once big, childish tears were rol- 
|ling down her cheeks. It was a trying thing to 
see, but it was more trying still when she en¬ 
deavored to stop herself, and brush away the 
tears with her hand. 

“Don’t tell anybody,” Bhe begged, in simple 
distress. “Please, don’t tell anybody. I—I 
often cry for nothing.” 


She got over it bravely in a short time, and then 
she went down stairs again, leaving MacGregor 
blazing with secret wrath against the man who 
hud been such a brute as to hurt her. lie would 
like to have thrashed Mr. Philip Fenhnm; he 
called him all names in private soliloquy, and 
anathematized his good looks and his fine airs. 

“ He has been tormenting her; confound him 1* * 
he said. “He is breaking her spirit with his 
conceit and folly. The deuce take him ! Who fo 
he that he should dare to depreciate her! How 
dare any man bo such a snob as to depreciate 
her! She is as sweet a little saint as over 
breathed, if she does drop her little h’s all over 
the carpet. She would be a little lady if sho 
could not read. She is gentle, and bumble, and 
kind. She is obedient to her mother, and faith¬ 
ful to her duty. She never had an evil thought in 
her life, God bless her! Yes, I say, God bless 
such women, and send us many of them.” 

Mr. Philip Fenham went from his much-tried 
little betrothed to tho Carlyons, and found Claudia 
sitting alone in the drawing-room, frowning in a 
strange way, which wns not without a shade of 
some other feeling than vexation. 

“ I am annoyed,” she said. “ I have just had 
some absurd news. Did you ever hear of the 
great MacGregor?” 

The great MacGregor was a Scotch millionaire, 
the severe purity of whose extraction was such 
that he held his head higher than if ho had worn 
a dozen coronets at once. In fact, he rather 
looked down upon coronets, his ancestors having 
made a point of refusing them, considering it no¬ 
bility enough to remain simple MacGregors. His 
estates were immense, and so was his political 
influence. Naturally Philip had heard of, and 
envied him, often enough. 

“ He is a distant relative of mine,” continued 
Claudia. “A cousin forty times removed, and 
the news is news from him. Ho has an only son, 
in whom all his overweening ambition is vested, 
and there has been a quarrel between them, which 
has ended in this son’s leaving home. Tho Mac¬ 
Gregor had set his heart upon his heir’s winning 
political fume, and by some freak of fortune the 
young man has grown up with a positive passion 
for art. He paints pictures; he will paint pictures; 
he will be an artist; he will give up anything but 
his art; and the result of his determination has 
been a battle royal; and the heir lias been obsti¬ 
nate enough to take his knapsack on his back, 
and go out into the world to seek his fortune.” 

Philip Fenham shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Absurd enough !” ho commented. 

Claudia’s dark, handsome face turned itselfto- 
ward him, in quick questioning. 
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“ You think so? For my part, I admire him 
a little.” 

“ Admire him I Then what is it you call ab¬ 
surd ? You said you had received absurd news.” 

It was Claudia who shrugged her shoulders at 
this. She looked half-amused at something, half- 
contemptuous ; but both amusement and con¬ 
tempt were of a royal, indifferent sort. 

“ 1 called it absurd because there is another 
feature in the matter. The MacGregor had inti¬ 
mated to his son that lie must marry wealth and 
beauty, and had even gone so far as to select a 
wife for him, whom the young man had the au¬ 
dacity to refuse peremptorily, on the ground 
that he was not in love with her, nor she with 
him. The woman whom his father had deigned 
to choose was—myself.” 

Fcnham positively trembled, she was so beau¬ 
tiful, and cool, and imperial about it. 

“And the fellow refused you?” he half whis¬ 
pered. 

“ Why not ?’’ rising as she spoke, and smiling 
a dazzling sort of smile into his eyes, “ if he had 
the courage. That is why I admire him. Bah !” 
with a sudden, almost bitter gesture. “There 
arc few men who would have honor enough to 
refuse me,” ; 

Fenlmm forgot honor as he looked and listened, j 
He forgot Jack, or only remembered her restively. ; 
What would he not have given to have been able ; 
to pour out his pnshionato admiration to this , 
superb creature. And how he had sacrificed 
himself and his prospects. W hat might he not 
have been with Claudia Carlyon for a wife. 

It was not to ho wondered at that Jack grew 
paler and more \ itcous-looking as time progressed. 
Fenliam’s visits became farther between, and 
his manner more cold nnd abstracted. lie was 
more impatient with her failings, and less appre¬ 
ciative of her efforts to please. Jack’s heart 
failed her, nnd she began to give it up. 

“She don’t cat nothing,” said Mrs. Bingham 
to her second-floor lodger. “And though she 
don’t complain, I know well enough where ’or 
trouble lies, Mr. MacGregor. It lies in the ’art, 
and not in the happetitc. I won’t say nothing 
about gentlemen as isn’t gentlemen, nnd as thinks 
thcirselves too good for those as is really too good 
for them ; but I’ve got a mother’s ’art boatin’ in 
my breast, an’ I’ve got a mother’s fcelins, an’ it 
doesn’t take hextra sharp eyes to see through a 
mile-stone,” at which touching and rather puz¬ 
zling figure of speech she shed tears. 

MacGregor was very kind to the poor, suffering 
young creature in her lingering pain. lie took a 
great deal of notice of her, nnd tried hard to win 
her back to smiles—thoso pretty smiles which 


had been wont to bring out all her dimples in the 
days of her happiness. But, though she showed 
her gratitude in many different ways, he was not 
very successful in his efforts. 

He was with her when the crisis came, nnd her 
air-castle fell into ruins, and crumbled to bitter 
dust and ashes. She hid gone out for a walk one 
day, and listlessly wandering to the fashionable 
drive in Hyde Park, had seated herself to watch 
the carriages and their occupants, scarcely know¬ 
ing that sho was doing so. There MacGregor 
found her, chance having brought him to the same 
place, and her white face and big, sad eyes drew 
him to her side. But he could not brighten her 
up. She was thinking hopelessly that this was 
her lover's world, that it was these grand people 
who drove by in their carriages, to whom he be¬ 
longed more than he did to herself. He was used 
to these richly-dressed matronsnnd stately young 
women. They were never ungrammatical, nnd 
never abused their aspirates. They could paint 
pictures, and speak French, and do all sorts of 
wonderful things. Not one of them could make 
him cross or ashamed of her. And yet, with a 
choking in her little throat, he had loved her the 
best once; lie had told her once that she was 
prettier and dearer to him than any of these 
marvelous creatures could ever be. Ob, Phil! 
Oh, Phil I What had sho done ? What could she 


do? 

She was saying this to herself, when she w*s 
aroused by the fact, that her companion had 
almost started from his seat. She glanced up 
and saw that he was coloring furiously, and had 
just taken off his hat to a young lady in a grand, 
open carriage. The young lady, a handsome, 
majestic creature, with a fine air, was bending 
forward, looking at them both. There was a gen¬ 
tleman with her, and when Jack caught sight of 
this gentleman, she almost uttered a little cry, and 
half-started forward, not knowing what she did. 

“PhilI” she said, and her voice failed her, 
and then she remembered where she was, and 
began to tremble. 

The carriage was quite close to them, so close 
that she heard what the two said to each other, 
as it passed slowly, even though they spoko 
quietly. 

Attracted by her excited movement, Claudia 
Cnr'yon turned to her companion. 

“Who is that very pretty girl?’’ she asked. 
“Sho looks as if she expected you to speak to 
her. Do you know her?” 

What shameful impulse of cowardice conquered 
him lie knew r not. Selfish and weak ns ho was. 
he felt his burning shame, the moment he hud 
j spoken. 
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“ I—really I think not,” he said. And Jack 
heard his answer, and saw that he would not 
meet her eyes. 

She sat down upon the seat again, even quietly. 
Jtisi sat down, and clasped her hands together 
upon her knees; a strange expression settling 
upon her whole fac i and figure. Recovering 
from his own embarrassment, and observing her, 
MacGregor was startled. 

“ Miss Jack,” ho said. 

“Wait a minute,” she said. “And then we 
will go home.” 

She did not say another word, until he had 
taken her home, and then she went quietly to her 
room, wrote a letter, and took it to the post-office 
herself. 

When she returned, he heard her ascend the 
first flight of stairs, and pause at the foot of the 
second. She paused so long, that he was a trifle 
anxious, and at last opened his room-door, and 
stepped out. Then he saw what her silence 
meant. 

There, upon one step, she sat, her head lying 
back upon another, her face whito as dreadful 
death itself, her hands hanging listlessly upon 
her black dress, the tears rolling fast—oh, so 
piteously fast, over her checks. She had broken 
down wholly. He went back ns gently as be 
had come, closing his door behind him. Such 
grief as tills it was not for him to disturb. 

That night Mr. Philip Fcnliam found a note 
lying upon his table, awaiting his arrival. It 
was not very long—it was from Jack, and it raft 
as follows: 

“ I think, if you please, that it will be better 
if you do not come to see me any more. Indeed, 
1 am sure it will bo better if we never seo each 
other at all, again. Until to-day, I did not know 
how bliud I had been. I only wonder that I 
did not understand before. Now 1 understand 
quite. Good-by. “ Jack Binquam. 

“To Mr. Philip Fbnham.” 

I will confess that Philip Fcnham’s hand trem¬ 
bled when he laid this letter aside* and that he 
did not feel quiie comfortable. Perhaps even I 
may go so far as to say he did not enjoy his late 
dinner, but it is certain that his discomfort did 
not List long. lie had an engagement at the 
Carlyons. He was to accompany Claudia and 
her father to the opera. Ho went, and was 
dazzled afresh. Claudia was in a dazzling mood. 
Something had occurred to please her, and he 
reaped the benefit of the chance. She was not 
only brighter, but more gentle than usual; and 
when he was betrayed into making impassioned 
speeches to her, she seemed almost subdued. He 


n 

was scarcely answerable for his actions when he 
bade her good-night, which, perhaps, accounts 
for his daring. Holding her hand, shining with 
jewels, in his own, he bent low, and kissed it. 

“Claudia,” he said, tremulous with excite¬ 
ment, “ you must know-Seal my fate to-uight. 

I must either go away forever, or I must hear 
you say that I may come again, not without hope.” 

As I have already intimated, lie was a man 
whom any woman, knowing little of him, might 
iave been led to feel a tenderness for. lie was 
grace, and passion, and adoration itself; his 
voice was low' and musical; his dark, poetic eyes 
were full of soul and longing. There came to 
Claudia Carlyon an indescribable emotion, and 
even the softness of tears. 

“ You may come again,” she answered him. 

The very day after this event, a small, dark- 
colored, but elegant brougham drew tip before 
Mrs. Bingham’s front-door, and, without waitiug 
for her servant to dismount from his scat, Claudia 
Cariyon turned the silver handle herself, and 
stepped on to the pavement. 

It was Jack who opened the door when she 
knocked, and Jack started unequivocally at the 
sight of her. 

“ I should like,” said Miss Carlyon, “ to see 
Mr. MacGregor.” 

Jack led her up stairs. MacGregor was stand¬ 
ing before his easel, palette in hand, at work 
upon the great picture. Jack saw him turn 
with a start, flush to the roots of his fair hair, 
and make a step forward. Then she left the 
room quietly, but in great wonder. 

“ Claudia !” exclaimed the young man. 

Claudia answered him, with shining eyes. She 
eveu looked pleased and gentle. 

“ You foolish boy.” she said. “ You speak as 
if you thought I was an enemy. Shake hands 
with me, Malcolm.” 

He took her gloved hand with impulsive grati¬ 
tude, and almost wrung it, blushing, like a boy, 
indeed. 

“ They are all so furious,” he said, apologetic¬ 
ally. “ I thought, perhaps, you would be angry, 
too.” 

“ My dear Malcolm,” she returned, “you are 
the truest MacGregor of them all.” 

He actually glowed at the sound of her words, 
and the sight of her womanly graciousness. Ilis 
bravo young face lighted up, and he seemed to 
positively increase in height. 

“ Claudia,’* he cried, “ you have not altered 
in the least. You arc more like a queen than 
ever, and you do not know how proud you make 
me. Just sit down, and I will tell you all about 
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When she sat down, he began to stride up and j 
down the room, still holding his palette, and 
talking eagerly, all on fire with enthusiasm. 

44 I tried to help it, but I could not,” he said. 

“ You see, I could not give it up, Claudia; it was 
in my heart, and I was willing to work and die, 
rather than be an aimless fine gentleman, or a 
half-politician. A man must do a thing with his 
whole soul, if he does it well; and my soul was 
full of my art. I may never be a great artist, 
but my work will be honestly done, and I shall 
love it. To give it up would be as shameful a 
thing as if a MacGregor had deserted his king. 
Did a MacGregor ever desert his king in his 
misfortune, in the old days ?” Stopping, and 
wheeling round with an eye like an eagle’s. 

41 Did a MacGregor ever give up the loyal right, 
because it brought poverty and disappointment? 
Never! And I am a MacGregor, Claudia. My 
art is my king,,and I will be true to it, and ready 
to sacrifice my life to it, if it is necessary.” 

The beautiful, dark face before him kindled; 
the delicate, resolute mouth curved proudly. 

44 You arc the bravest MacGregor of them all,” 
said Claudia, “and I congratulate you.” 

She sat and talked to him for half an hour. 
She examined his work, and caught the infection 
of his own enthusiasm concerning it. She had 
never been so beautiful and true a woman as she 
was when she exerted herself to encourage and 
support him. Her nature was of as high and 
regal a type as her beauty. 

In fact, this young fellow, who had refused to 
marry her, felt that he could have knelt and 
kissed the hem of her garment. 

And yet lie dealt upon her heart the heaviest 
blow she had ever borne. All unconsciously ho 
did it, and in all good faith; but the blow fell 
throu Q h his instrumentality, nevertheless. 

Just before she rose from her scat to go, she 
remembered Jack, and the glimpse she had 
caught of Jack’s sweet, woeful face in the Park, 
the day before. And so she asked him who the 
pretty child was. 

44 Ah,” said MacGregor, his face clouding, 
44 that is my poor little Jack, Heaven bless her!” 

It seemed quite a natural thing that he should 
tell her Jack’s story ; and it was very natural, 
indeed, that in his generous indignation he 
should paint her lover’s conduct in rather unfa¬ 
vorable colors. In fact, the sight of Mr. Philip 
Fenham in Claudia’s carriage had roused him 
considerably. A fellow like this, he said, had no 
right to presume upon such a woman’s conde¬ 
scension. If he had known the truth, he would 
have been more merciful; but, ns it was, he was 
vpry severe, indeed, and Claudia, listening, felt 


her heart growing cold and hard. When he had 
finished, Bhe rose from her seat. 

“ It is a cruel story,” she said, her lip curling. 
“I did not know men were such cowards and 
knaves. I must see more of the girl. I will go 
down to the brougham now, Malcolm.” 

When the door of the brougham closed upon 
her, she drew off her glove. There was a ring 
upon her left hand, and she drew this off, too. 
She would not have deigned to wear it another 
hour, and she had only worn it since last night, 
when Philip Fenham had taken it from his own 
finger to place upon hers. When she reached 
home, sho wrote a brief note to her lover, and 
sent it by a servant. It ran thus:— 

44 1 wish to see you. 

44 Claudia Cablyon.” 

When Mr. Philip Fenham answered this in 
person, sho was waiting for him in the drawing¬ 
room ; and when she turned toward him, in re¬ 
sponse to his eager greeting, he almost fell back 
a step or so iu his amazement. 

44 Claudia!” ho cried. But she checked him 
with a gesture. 

“ I sent for you,” she said, 44 to repeat to you 
a story I heard this morning. It is the story of 
the girl we paw in the Park, yesterday—the girl 
you did not know.” 

The scorn in her face was so intense that it 
fairly crushed liim. Ho had not a word to say. 
^Ilc could only feel the bitterest humiliation, as 
| she told him the story iu Malcolm MacGregor’s 
| words. It was retribution, indeed, that she her- 
; self should be Jack Bingham’s champion, and 
| should so proudly avenge her wrongs. Truly 
| she did avenge them. When she had ended she 
simply pointed to a tiny package upon the table. 

“As soon as 1 left the house, I took off your 
ring,” she said. 44 It is there.” 

If he had never been wretched in his life, he 
was wretched then. As passionately as lie was 
capable of loving any woman, be loved this wo¬ 
man, because she was so high above him. and 
had so much to give. He poured forth a tor¬ 
rent of tender, desperate reproach. He was 
almost frantic. IIis fault had arisen out of his 
love; if he had been a villian he had fallen for 
her sweet sake. He had made a fatal blunder, 
and his recognition of it had rendered him des¬ 
perate. 

“You arc merciless!” he cried. “Claudia, 
you can cast me off to-day, and only last night 
you loved me?” 

She answered him with more perfect pride 
than he had ever seen in her at any time. 

“Last night is not to-day,” she said. “Do 
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you wonder that I cannot forgive you, for prov¬ 
ing to me that the only man whom I have ever 
loved, is unworthy and contemptible?” 

And so his fate was sealed. 

She took Jack’s lot into her own hands, nnd 
helped her in so royal, yrt tender a way, that in 
two years it was not easy to recognize in Miss 
Carlyon's beautiful young friend the poor child 
who had struggled with her pain in her mother’s 
hideous little parlor, nnd who had borne so pa¬ 
tiently her lover’s neglect and snubbings. As 
to MacGregor’s great future, the time came when 


the head of the clan was prouder of his young 
heir’s achievements than the young man himself. 
The young artist was a lion, whose most dulcet 
roar was listened to with applause and delight. 
And when his marriage was announced in tho 
morning papers, Mr. Philip Fenham, reading the 
paragraph in his rather shabby chamber, felt that 
fortune had flung a taunt at him, indeed ; for the 
young person whom the pon of the great Mao 
Gregor had taken to wife, was no other than 
pretty, tender-hearted Jack Bingham. 

“ A Miss is as Goo* a a a Milk.” 


A “MISERERE" AT ST. PETER’S. 

BT CHARLES J. PETERSON. 


Tbk sunlight, through the lofty windows stealing, 

Falls riant on canon shill; 

On canon, chorister; on jieople kneeling— 

A glory over all! 

The mystic lights, boride tho altar burning, 

Tell of the day lie died ; 

Betrayed, and yet with Infnito pity yearning; 

Siulcss, yet Crucified. 

On either aide, rank over rank ascending, 

Alternate chant two choirs; 

Psalms, Lamentations; to and fro contending, 

Kindling with Prophet fires. 

And as they chant, portending woe, disaster, 

The stormy waves of sound 
Tempestuous surge, and plunging wilder, faster, 

Boom, iu the twilight, round. 

The lights are quenched. But, through the darkness calling, 
Chant answers chant. A flash I 
And then the thunder, ns if heav’n was falling, 

Conies rending, crash on crash. 

A moment, all things in the lightning reoling; 

The next, intensest night. 

And still the chant goes on, high, higher poallng, 
Triumphant in its might 

The chant goes on ; and still the thunder rolling, 

'With moan, and moan, and moan. 


Like Earth In throe, or Time for Judgment tolling. 

Keeps its dread undertone. 

One light was left, ’tis quenched: the chant stops, sighing; 

• And through the awful gloom, 

And still inoro awful hash, souls dumb are crying 
As at the Day of Doom. 

At last, a solitary voice, imploring, 

Shoots from tho depths: then dies; 

Then soft begins again; and swelling, soaring, 

“ Pity, oh, God!” it cries. 

And now another, sadder still, that nobbing 
Pours out its passionate prayer; 

And others: till the mighty vault shakes, throbbing 
With a lost world’s despair. 

Beseeching, weeping, agonizing, wailing, 

Rings the heart-broken cry; 

The choir tumultuous thund’ring at, assailing. 

And storming hcav’n on high. 

And then a bless oil peace, like tranced waves dreaming 
Along a Summer shore. 

And through the calm, celestial voices socming; 

That say, “ Go, sin no more.” 

And still I hear that “miserere," ringing 
Across the far-off years; 

The woes nnd sorrows of all ages bringing; 

Their agony und tears. 


LIVING GRIEF. 


BT BLLA 0. DHABBL1. 


I Mwra me of a quiet grave. 

Within the church-yard green; 
Upon its sides, and o’er the top, 
Bright moss and flowers are seen. 

And in the grave lies buried ono 
I loved on earth the best 
I seemed to stand In IHe alone, 
When dost closed o'er his breast. 

There Is a grave within my heart, 
That never will be green; . 


Upon Its sides, and o’er the top, 
No moss or flowers are seen. 


It Is not even covered o’er 
With brown earth, moist or dry; 
For in its depth there is a life— 

A pain tlmt cannot die. 


One living grief is harder far 
For onr weak hearts to bear, 

Than many a grave made, side by side. 
Within tho church-yard fair. 
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“MUSS I ’DEN.” 


BY MARGARET MEERT. 


Tt was dreary in that narrow cross street. The 
rain was falling witli*pitiless persistency. 

To the pale miliner’s girl, sitting at her win¬ 
dow, the world without looked altogether dis¬ 
couraged. She was sewing, pink roses on a bon¬ 
net. No doubt she felt discouraged, too; tired 
of sewing roses to crown some fairer and fresher 
face than hers ; tired of covering bonnet-frames ; 
tired of sitting, day after day, in that, dull room, 
with no out-look beyond the narrow street. 

The girl let fall her work, and pressed her face 
listlessly against the window-pane. A few school- 
children trooped by. Then came an old garbage- 
woman, with her little cart and patient dog, dig¬ 
ging and poking in the ash-barrels with her erbok- 
ed stick. The girl w'atched her motions with a 
sort of interest. Then came the letter-carrier, 
brisk and busy ; with him she had nothing to do. 
Whatever friendly looks and words spoke through 
the white messengers he carried, they were none 
of them for her. She knew this w’ell enough; 
but to-day the thought smote her like a cold hand. 

She bent again over her work. 

A dismal day, certainly. Even the German 
bakery, o\ v er the way, looked almost deserted. 
The rosy-faced woman dispensed loaves of bread, 
wrapped in a scrap of brown paper, with a hasty 
kindliness to small messengers, as if she wanted 
to be rid of them, and go back to her knitting. 
Presently a door banged, and from an inner-room 
came the baker, carrying a great tray, filled 
with crisp loaves, and fragrant cakes and pies. 
The baker, in his blue, woolen jacket, a paper cap 
perched on his yellow hair, was whistling cheer¬ 
ily a strong, clear whistle, that penetrated the 
milliner’s window, and brought the sweet notes 
of a volkslide to the ears of the milliner’s sewing- 
girl. At the first note, she raised her head 
quickly and looked across the way. She with¬ 
drew her glance as quickly, but it was too late: 
the blue eyes of fhe baker had caught it, and 
there came a bright, answering smile and nod. 

The girl bent her head lower than ever, but 
an indescribable something, which warmed and 
quickened, flashed over her face. 

“Lizzie! Lizzie! You’re wanted,” called a 
voice. 

Lizzie left the window and went into the shop, 
to wait on an old lady, while the milliner was 
engaged with two lively young ones. The old 
274 


lady had a knot of hair no bigger than the tail of 
a mouse; and her face was wrinkled, and cross- 
lined, like a quilt; yet she wanted the youngest 
an I gayest bonnet in the case, and was dread¬ 
fully discontented because she could not find one 
that would make her look young and handsome. 

Lizzie patiently showed her bonnet after hat. 
and hat after bonnet. Meantime, the lively 
young girls chatted, and twisted, and twirled, 
and tried on almost as many bonnets as the old 
lady. 

“Oh, Sophy,” said one of them, “here's one 
of those blue wings, like the one Miss Byrd had 
in her hat !” 

“ Yes, I know. She wore it at the Philhar- 
monic Rehearsal.” 

Philharmonic 1 Lizzie caught the word. A 
magic one to her, who pined for music as a flower 
for water. She listened eagerly for more. 

“Yes. By-fhe-way, the next Philharmonic 
comes next Friday evening, doesn’t it ?” 

“ I think you might leugthen this loop a little. 
Miss Porson. Friday evening? I think so. Oh, 
that glorious Pastoral Symphony !” 

I “It don’t seem to fit on my head,” the old 
lady was saying. “The color don’t seem to set 
off my complexion, somehow. Try on this one, 
you say. Why that’s the very one I just tried 
on. What do you mean ?” 

“ Oh, no ! He plays a second violin, Sophy.” 

“He does, now I think of it; and stuffs his 
handkerchief under his adorable German chin, 
to rest his violin on.” 

“ I don't want a larger one !” This testily from 
the old lady. “ I told you I wanted one a great 
deal smaller.” 

Lizzie’s thoughts hastily returned to their 
duty, while the too fascinating talk about Phil¬ 
harmonics and symphonies, and Germans with 
adorable chins, and white handkerchiefs, and 
violins, drifted out of the door with the depart¬ 
ing damsels. 

Lizzie had no chance to go back to her window 
and work. Customers of every shade of fiis- 
tidiousness, customers of wavering and doubtful 
minds, cross customers and good-natured cus¬ 
tomers, came in and out of the shop ail day. 
Lizzie was thoroughly tired in body ond mind 
when at length Jbe hour of her release came. 

Her breakfast at her boarding-house had been 
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eaten hastily, and was insufficient in quantity, 
and most unwholesome in quality. Her dinner 
at Miss Porson’s was as unsatisfactory and indi¬ 
gestible—fried steak, turnips, and pie, and these 
snatched between times, when there was no one 
in the shop. 

Now, at the close of the day, there lay before 
her a walk of thirty blocks, and at the end of 
this, five flights of stairs to be climbed. Once 
in the street, however, Lizzie felt revived. The 
min had ceased, and the damp air blew freshly 
on her face, and lightly pressed away the pain 
which, often lying in ambush within her temples, 
sprang forth at any unusual strain upon body 
and mind; for Lizzie possessed that delicate 
organization, so pitiful to see in a woman whoso 
destiny has sent her forth to encounter alone the 
rude shocks of life. The rude shocks are, per¬ 
haps, more easily withstood by such a one than 
the daily pin-pricks. 

The fresh air was pleasant that evening, and 
it soon began to work its blessed, healing charm. 
Lizzie felt pleased, almost happy, to be alone 
with her own thoughts. There was exhilaration, 
too, in her quick motion; the very people she 
met secme l to have friendly, smiling faces. Ah 
me! her thoughts of the day had omitted all 
troublesome people; and they were moving along 
now to the divine march of overtures and sym- 
ponies. That Philharmonic 1 Ah 1 how she would 
like to go to it! She had heard many a one in 
the days when her brother Richard was living. 
Just then her eye caught a wagon which rattled 
by. The notes of a simple song broke through 
the symphonies, and scattered them afar; for 
the wagon was a baker’s wagon, and on it was 
painted, in white letters, “Erust Besser.” And 
Ernst Besser was the young Gorman baker who 
lived opposite Miss Porson’s millinery shop, and 
who wore a white paper cap, and whistled, 
“Muss I ’Den” so loudly every day. 

The next day Lizzie sat and sewed at her win¬ 
dow undisturbed, for customers were few. The 
time wore drearily away. There was nothing 
without to amuse, nothing within to cheer. No 
“Muss I ’Den,” no midday greeting. It was 
strange, and not altogether pleasant. Yet this 
was just what Lizzie had thought she desired. 
It certainly was very bold in the young German 
to challenge her attention daily, in this musical 
fashion. Lizzie had often said to herself that it 
was very bold. She ought, yes, she believed she 
ooght, to term it an impertinence. Yes, of course 
it was —almost an impertinence. She wished 
he would not do it. She tried to show him 
■he did not like it. Iler efforts.were singularly 
unsuccessful, for, in the last few days, it had not 


been merely a broad inquiring look from him 
when she raised her eyes at the familiar melody, 
but actually a bright smile and a bow. 

Well, now he had come to his senses. He had 
not even been in his shop at all. The door was 
continually opening; she could easily have seen 
him, if he had been there. Come to his senses at 
last, of course; that was the reason, and she was 
glad of it—very glad. The sincerity oft hese reflec¬ 
tions was here somewhat impaired by a deep sigh. 

“The wind is blowin’ up bitter cold, Lizzie,” 
said Miss Porson, that evening, os Lizzie put on 
her cloak and hat, preparatory to departure. 
“ You had better wrap up real warm and Miss 
Porson punched her fire, and settled her com¬ 
fortable little woolen shawl over her shoulders. 
Lizzie smiled as she received the advice. She 
made no reply, but complied with the direction, 
by buttoning her cloth sacque, and wishing Miss 
Porson good-evening. 

Bitter cold it was, indeed. “ A glorious even¬ 
ing,” said girls, who sped along, snugly wrapped 
in cashmeres and furs. “ So bracing!” 

Not very bracing to poor Lizzie. The money 
she had saved to buy a thick winter cloak, had 
been lent to a poorer friend. Tho intense cold 
cut piteously through her sacque. She tried to 
make up for it by walking fust. Then down 
came the wind with a mighty roar, whirling 
along tho avenue. 

Lizzie battled courageously. Tho street cars 
got many a wistful look. But a ride was a luxury 
only to be permitted on the stormiest of days. 
She would many a time have yielded to the temp¬ 
tation, when she was very, very tired ; but, to 
insure against Buch extravagance, sho always 
left her money at home. 

It was hard to withstand such a wind. It 
almost took her off her feet at every step. The 
avenue had never seemed so interminably long. 
This foolish Lizzie began to have a forlorn home¬ 
sick feeling, as though she was forsaken by all 
tho world. Everyone else seemed to have some¬ 
body to look after them. She had none. There 
was no one, no one, who cared whether she was 
cold or not. What was tho uso of struggling 
against the wind and cold one day? What dif¬ 
ference? She had only to do the same thing the 
next; the same thing, month in and month out: 
always a struggle, never a rest. 

Suddenly a shutter, wrenched from its fasten¬ 
ing by the wind, fell with a crash on the pave¬ 
ment before her, barely missing her head. This 
was too much. Tears, which had been gather¬ 
ing all day, blinded her eyes. 

“ Won’t you have a said a voice. 

* 1 Here is my wagon, right he€i. Will you got in ?’ ’ 
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Lizzie started violently, and turned to see from : 
whence came the audacious words. No stranger's 
face would have beamed on her so kindly: a 
fresh-colored German face; bright blue eyes, full 
of concern and tender pity—Ernst Besser’s eyes. 

“ Will you not come?'’ he continued, quickly. 

“ You cannot, you must not try to walk on; it is 
too cold, too windy. ‘Here is my wagon, right 
here ; let me hike you home.” 

44 Oh, thank you !” faltered Lizzie. “ You are 
very kind; but it is impossible. I cannot.” 

44 Why cannot? My wagon—is it because it is 
full of loaves and biscuits? It is poor, for you ; 
but it is warm.” 

“ Oh, no, it is not that,” said Lizzie; “ but I 
cannot. Indeed, I cannot! I am very much ob¬ 
liged to you just the same.” 

• 4 But it is not just the same. Come! I will 
have you home in five minutes. Come, won’t 
you? Don’t say 4 No’ again.” 

Ernst Besser looked as if he had a mind to 
pick up the obstinate one, bundle her in among 
the loaves, whether she would or not. 

“Thank you! but I must,” repeated Lizzie, 
faintly. She wanted so muoh to go with him. 

“You will not come? You slight my poor 
shelter, then? You are ashamed to ride in a 
baker’8 wagon. I would gladly make it a car¬ 
riage for you.” Ernst Besser’s face plainly said, 

“ You have wounded me. I want to be your 
friend, you will not let me.” What could she 
do? Surely nothing so wicked as that. 

44 But if I go, I will take you out of your way, 
and keep you out so long.” 

“ Keep me out! Never concern yourself about 
that!” cried the young man, gayly ; and before 
Lizzie had time for a second thought, she was 
ensconced comfortably by Ernst Besser’s side, 
rattling up the street in the baker’s wagon, 
warmly covered by a rug, of which Ernst would 
not take an inch for himself. 

“ You see my boy is sick, and to-day I have 
had to deliver all my loaves myself; and hard 
work it has been, too.” 

Lizzie could hardly make up her mind to speak, 
so shy did she feel in such proximity to her 
neighbor over the way. She managed to get out, 
44 Yes, I should think so, and it is so cold, too.” 

Ernst Besser was not in the least shy. He 
looked happy, and bestowed on her beaming looks 
of satisfaction. 

44 1 am afraid you are cold,” he said, presently. 
“ Let me see. I think there is a cape under the 
scat here, somewhere. An extra affair.” 

Lizzie protested that she was not in the least 
cold. “ Iudcod she was not!” But Ernst Besscr 
was not a man to be stopped when he had an 
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idea. He plunged under the seat, and brought 
out a shawl of surprising dimensions. In spite 
of Lizzie’s protestations, this he folded carefully 
around her. 

After this performance a silence fell upon them. 
Lizzie was grateful, and fluttered, and happy, 
all in a breath. 

Perhaps Ernst was thinking of the innocent 
fraud he had just perpetrated. That shawl was 
not the “ extra affair” he bo carelessly termed it, 
but had been taken from his own shoulders and 
thrust under the seat for that very purpose, 
when he first caught sight of Lizzie toiling up 
the street, and had flushed with an inexplicable 
; glow of manly indignation and pity. 

“ You have a long walk to take every day,” he 

; said, at length. “Miss-” He hesitated al 

! the lost word, and glnnced at her inquiringly. 
Lizzie, with a blush, supplied the deficiency. 

44 Lizzie,” she said. 44 My name is Lizzie 
Lowther.” 

“ That is a pretty name. I think I hardly need 
to tell you mine.” 

The young German smiled rather mischievously. 
Lizzie would have liked to disclaim the know¬ 
ledge, but she could not. 

“ I have seen you often,” he went on, flicking 
bis horse with the whip ; “ but perhaps you have 
never noticed me?” 

44 Why, yes; I have seen you,” said Lizzie, 
j courageously. “You live opposite Miss Porson’s, 
do you not?” 

“ That is where I live. I hope-” 

44 And this is where I live,” interrupted Lizzie, 
laughing. 44 Just at this corner. I am very 
much obliged to you. I don’t know how to 
thank you.” 

Ernst helped her to the pavement, without an 
answer. 

Lizzie repeated her thanks, and was tripping 
away, when he spoke. There was a certain em- 
; barrassment in his manner. 

“ I can tell you,” he 6aid. “ Perhaps you 
will think it large payment. May I ask you to 
acknowledge my acquaintance the next time I 
meet you ?” 

Lizzie’s pale face flushed. 8he gave a little 
silent nod of assent, nnd ran into the house. 
Blithely she climbed her five flights of stairs. You 
might almost have thought she was keeping time 
to the 44 Muss I ’Den” that Ernst Besser was 
whistling, ns his wagon turned the corner. 

A letter for Lizzie! There it was, waiting for 
her on Miss Porson f s sewing-machine, when 
Lizzie walked in. A letter, big and white, with 
44 Miss Lizzie Lowther” on the cover, in the 
most unmistakable handwriting. 
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44 1 guess it’s to let you know somebody’s dead, 
Uzsie,” said Miss Porson. “ It looks kinder 
like a funeral letter. I’m right ourious to know 
whatever’s in it.” Right curious Miss Porson 
certainly was. She had inspected it from every 
point of view, and was even applying it gently 
to the nose of the tea-kettle, at the moment that 
its rightful owner was coming through the door. 

It would have done anybody good to see the 
compound of wonder, surprise, and delight, that 
appeard on Lizzie’s face, as she unfolded a blank 
sheet of paper, and saw a bit of yellow paste¬ 
board. A Philharmonic ticket—actually, really, 
truly a Philharmonic ticket. Not merely a ticket, 
but a reserved seat. She had nathing to do but 
walk into the Academy of Music and take pos¬ 
session of it. Then, rapture! Music to her heart’s 
content. 

But whence came the treasure-trove? Who, 
who, could have sent it to her? Perhaps it was 
old Lahnemann, the music-teacher she used to 
know. How kind of him ! No, now she remem¬ 
bered it, old Lahnemann had gone to Chicago. 
Who could it have been ? Ah, now she had it. 
Those young ladies, those kind young ladies, who 
had been so friendly to her when she took the 
hat home, and had answered all her questions 
about the Philharmonic. Oh, how generous, how 
thoughtful. She would never cease to thank 
them. 

The music had begun, when Lizzie made her 
way through the crowd, at the door of the Aca¬ 
demy of Music. She could hear the sighing of 
the violins as she presented her ticket. 

Within those magic doors, what an enchanted 
life. The lights so brilliant; lovely faces; a 
flutter of fans, and subdued rustle of silken gar¬ 
ments; a shimmer and radiance. Through all 
and over all, the music, throbbing, wailing, crash¬ 
ing ont in triumphant strains, then sinking, sink¬ 
ing, until the Tiolins breathed low, and sighed < 
like a forest of pines swept by the twilight wind. ] 

It was a rainbow in the gray life of this girl. 

Lizzie’s seat was an orchestral chair, low down 
and retired; near enough to see plainly the faces 
of the musicians, did she choose, and near enough 
to the boxes, too, to watch the little dramas played 
there. The first flutter over, Lizzie thought of 
nothing but the music: the entrancing strains of 
the Pastoral Symphony were charming her very 
soul. 

As the last note of the first movement died 
away, she gave a sigh of infinite content; that 
delight was over. But there was more to come. 
She glanced at the orchestra. Suddenly her face 
flushed crimson, and her heart beat fast. Among 
the violins she saw a face, smiling into hers, 
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: with a dreamy, happy smile. It was Ernst; his 
yellow locks were thrown back, his dear violin 
under his chin. A light flashed upon Lizzie’s 
mind. How stupid she had been about the ticket! 
Now it was all as plain as daylight—as plain as 
daylight, and oh, as bright. ' 

Before the concert was over, while the drums 
beat, and cymbals clashed, and the violin bows 
whirled furiously through a grand “allegro 
finale,” Lizzie left her place, and stole out, unob¬ 
trusively enough; yet there was a second violin 
so disturbed and vexed, that for the first time in 
his musical history, he lost his place, and did not 
find it again for full half a page. 

A week had passed since the Philharmonic—a 
slow week to one occupant of Miss Porson’s mil¬ 
linery shop—a week insupportable in its mono¬ 
tony. Sitting there, with Miss Porson’s grim 
face opposite her, Lizzie had almost come to be¬ 
lieve that the concert had been but a dream. 

This afternoon, as the two women sewed in 
silence, Lizzie’s thoughts went back to that happy 
evening. All at once she seemed to hear the 
opening bars of the Pastoral Symphony, and 
then, by magic, she was sitting again in the midst 
of light, and beauty, and fragrance, and there 
shone a beaming face; and she watched a hand 
that wielded a swift, unerring bow. Involun¬ 
tarily, she glanced across the street No, not 
there. The face was not there, neither on that 
day, nor the day before, nor the day before that. 
in fact, it had not once appeared in that week. 

The baker’s cart came and went, but the driver 
was the baker’s boy, who had recovered his 
health, and resumed his responsibilities. Ernst 
Besser had disappeared. 

“Take this bonnet, Lizzie,” said Mi9S Porson, 
“and carry it to West Ninth street. It is for Miss 
Fanny Burton. You know the place. You have 
been there before.” 

Lizzie assented. Miss Burton’s house was far 
enough to give her a long walk. 

“ Miss Fanny says, • will you walk in here, 
Miss, she wants to speak to you ; but she is en¬ 
gaged just now. She says, if you will wait, she 
will be down pretty soon,’ ” said the servant. 

The room into which Lizzie was shown, was a 
pretty one. Some violets and rose-buds were in 
a vase on the table; the fire glowed in a low 
grate; the clock struck the hour with a silvery 
bell; a cabinet piano stood open. Lizzie’s fingers 
strayed irresistibly toward it, and she touched it, 
half fearfully, with one hand. A book of German 
songs lay on the rack. It suggested a sweet un¬ 
forgotten melody. Softly, with one finger, she 
began to pick out the notes of “Muss I ’Den.” 
Once, twice—bad. A third time it ran smoothly. 
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“MUSS I "DEN.” 


“ So. That is well done,” said a voice behind j 
her. 

Lizzie turned her head quickly, and a face of 
pretty confusion and delight, spoke without 
words. 

“Well, is the sight of me so disagreeable, that 
you will not even speak to me?” said Erust 
Besser, smiling. “That is to break your pro¬ 
mise that you made.” 

“ You startled me.” 

“That seems to be always the case; and you 
are always surprised, never pleased?” 

“How did you happen to come here?” said 
Lizzie. 

Ernst took no notice of the question. 

“ You have not then forgotten 4 Muss I ’Den,’ ” 
he said, “ though it has been two long weeks 
since you heard it. * Muss I ’Den i Muss I ’Den, 
turn stadtle naus’—that is what I said to myself 
the morning I went away.” 

“ Have you been away ? I did not know it.” 

44 You did not? Then it makes no difference 
to you whether I go or stay, you do not notice it. 
That is right, I suppose.” 

Ernst Besser sighed. 

Lizzie shot at him a glance from under her 
downcast eyelashes. 

“Though you will not tell me how you hap¬ 
pened to come here,” she said, 44 1 will tell you 
that I am glad to meet you, to have the chance of 
saying what I can say only to you.” 

Ernst raised his head. 

44 What is that?” 

It was Lizzie’s turn to look down. 

“ I wish to thank you for a pleasure which I 
think, I am sure, came from you—the philhar¬ 
monic.” 

“ You call it. a pleasure. I am sure it did not 
seem such to you.” 

44 To me!” cried Lizzie, innocently. 44 Why, I 
never enjoyed anything so much.” 

“ Then why did you leave before it was over?” 

44 Oh, that had nothing to do with it.” 

44 And you went home alone ? That was not 
right. If you had waited until the end, I would 
have seen that you were protected.” 

44 How do you know that I was Dot?” said 
Lizzie, demurely. 44 How do you know that some 
one was not waiting for me outside ?” 

Ernst Besser had evidently forgotten where he 
was. Miss Burton’s pretty embroidered brioche- 
cushion, which happened to be in the way of his j 
feet at that moment, received an unmistakable j 
kick. | 

44 1 do not know,” he burst forth. 44 1 know j 
nothing about you, but what you choose to tell 
me, and that seems to be very little.” > 


44 1 will tell you this much, at any rate/’ said 
Lizzie, smiling. “ There was no one waiting for 
me. Who could there be? I went home alone.” 

Here a third party came upon the scene, even 
Miss Burton herself, who, to tell the truth, had 
utterly forgotten the milliner’s girl until that 
minute. Ernst Besser had not been announced. 
The servant, being chary of his steps, had de¬ 
cided that one announcement would do for both. 

44 W T hy, Mr. Besser! No one told me you 
were here. Mr. Parker Baid he thought you 
would like to look at the violin.” Then, turning 
to Lizzie, she said, rapidly, “Won’t you come 
again, to-morrow, in the afternoon, sometime ? I 
am engaged now.” 

Lizzie bowed silently to the young lady, and 
went out. 

She had not walked a block, when she discov¬ 
ered that she had lost her little locket, a precious 
souvenir of her brother Richard. She retraced 
her Bteps, searching anxiously, but to no pur¬ 
pose. 

Ern9t, who had made his business with Miss 
Burton as brief as politeness would allow, over¬ 
took her, just as she had given up in despair. 

“What is the matter?” he said, cheerfully. 
44 What makes you look so sad ?” 

44 1 have lost my locket. My locket I loved bet¬ 
ter than anything I have.” 

44 So ! That is bad. Have you looked for it ?'* 

“ Yes, I went back,” said Lizzie, despondently, 
“hut I could not find it, of course. I will ask 
if they have seen it at Miss Burton’s, when I go 
there to-morrow. But I know they won’t find 
it. I will never see it again—never 1” 

44 That would be too bad,” said Ernst, very 
sympathetically, considering the* fact that the 
very locket, so lamented, was at rest in his own 
vest-pocket. 

He had found it on the hall-floor, as he left 
Miss Burton’s, 

44 That little locket I hare kept for years,” con¬ 
tinued Lizzie. “ It was given to me by the best 
friend I ever had.” 

The locket began to burn in the traitorous vest- 
pocket. 

“Your best friend? Indeed! And how do 
you know who is your best friend ?” 

44 1 know he was,” said Lizzie, simply. 

44 Perhaps the picture of this 4 best friend’ was 
in the locket ?” 

“ Yes, it was,” she answered, in a low voice. 

44 1 hope you may he so lucky as to find so 
great a treasure,” Ernst remarked, sarcastically. 

Lizzie sighed, deeply. 44 1 hope so. It is the 
only likeness I have of my dear brother Rich¬ 
ard.” 
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“ Then it shall be found,” cried Ernst. 44 I 
will ask about it myself, to-night, and find it, 
and bring it to you to-morrow, when you are go¬ 
ing home. Shall 1?” 

Lizzie agreed gratefully to this proposition, 
and they parted, Ernst smiling and repeating, 
41 To-morrow you shall have your best friend. 

Weeks passed by. Again met together the 
Philharmonic Orchestra; again the master lifted 
his baton, and tender harmonies stole forth, 
lightly as the white sea-foam laps the sand, then, 
as it glides swiftly bock, and, gathering its 
strength, hurls its wild waves against the shore, 
so swelled and surged Neil Gade’s symphony. 

And Lizzie was there. This time, also, her 
ticket came from the same hand, hut. not myste¬ 
riously, as if afraid to acknowledge itself, but 
openly and squarely. More than this, Ernst was 
going to walk home with her. She had promised 
that she would wait for him ; and there she sat, 
as secure and proud as any one of those hand¬ 
some girls, with their cavaliers beside them. 

When the concert was over, Lizzie kept her 
seat, and enjoyed the bustle of the departing 
audience; the wrestling with overcoats, the fas¬ 
tening of cloaks and boas, the solicitude with 
which each young fellow muffled his charge in 
her dainty wraps. Gradually the crowd ebbed 
away. Lizzie began to look toward the stage 
anxiously. Ernst came not. 

The last couple passed out. The last pater¬ 
familias , protecting the rear, hustled his flock 
before him. No Ernst Besser. The last ones look¬ 
ed curiously at the solitary figure, sitting there. 

Lizzie’s heart died within her. Ernst had for¬ 
gotten her. She could doubt it no longer. She 
sprang from her seat, and left the hall. Un- 
happy and confused, she hurried along the street, 
scarcely knowing which way she went, anxious 
only to get away as quickly as she could. 

So well did she succeed, that Ernst Besser. 
running full tilt, in pursuit, did not catch her 
until she was about to turn into Gramercy Square. 

44 Where are you going?” he cried. 

41 1 am going home,” said Lizzie, coldly, yet 
not without a half-sob. 


FARE 

BT FRANK 

Hopes are bom, and then they perish; 

Far too sweet, perchance, to last; 

Bat the Joys alone we cherish, 

Are the mem’ries of the past. 

8mlies but come for tears to follow. 

Chasing pleasures all away; 


The only answer Ernst made was to take her 
hand, and draw it firmly under his arm. 

“Don’t,” said Lizzie. “I can take care of 
myself, if you please.” 

“ But I don’t please—and you can’t take care 
of yourself. Why did you run away, without 
waiting a moment for me ?” 

“ I thought you had forgotten.” 

“ Forgotten ! Herr Bergman detained me. I 
got away from him as soon as he would let me. 
Forgotten you ? Did you think such a thing?” 

44 Yes, I thought so. It was easy to do.” 

44 No doubt you find it easy to forget me. Je it 
not so ?” 

There was something in Ernst's eyes, as he 
looked into her face, which sent a tremor through 
her. She grasped desperately at the first words 
that came to her lips. 

44 You cannot remember one person, all the 
time-I mean, often,” she faltered. 

44 1 will show you how to do it,” Ernst said, in 
a low, earnest voice. 44 Marry me, Lizzie.” 

The solid earth melted and flowed away from 
Lizzie’s eyes for a second. When it became 
solid again, there was Ernst, with his hand 
grasping hers, waiting for her answer. 

Would you know what it was ? Lizzie's answer? 

Look, some Saturday evening, into the back 

room of a bakery, on-street, over which is 

the name 44 Ernst Besser,” and see if it is pos¬ 
sible to recognize the happy, soft-eyed girl, who 
sits sewing, in a low chair, before the fire. 

Ernst, with his music-rack before him, and bis 
violin under his chin, plows through intermina¬ 
ble classic studies, until his wife lifts her eyes. 

44 Come down from the heights, now, Ernst, 
and play something I like,” she says. 

The musician smiles indulgently, and once 
more the little room echoes to the notes of 
44 Muss I ’Den.” Then Ernst throws aside his 
violin, and, bending over, sings again the last 
line of the song. 

44 It was all arranged, Liebchen,” he says, 
softly. 44 The Fates, when I first caught a look 
from your sweet eyes, at your window, whispered 
over us, 4 So soil die Uochzeit etm .’ ” 

V E L L. 

. FAR WELL. 

Judge not, then, the fair to-morrow, 

By the sunshine of to-day. 

Hearts are glad, and hearts are broken— 

Anguish moro than tongue can toll; 

But the saddest thought that's spoken, 

In, 44 God bless yon! Fare thee well 1” 
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BY MISS JENNIE CARTER. 


It was a stifling day in August. The sultry 
wind, which now and then stirred the dingy cur¬ 
tains of my school-room, and ruffled the flaxen 
curls on sleeping urchins’ foreheads, seemed 
only to render the heat more unbearable. I 
listened stupidly to recitations, taking no note of 
blunders, but marking everybody “up” impar¬ 
tially, and thinking the while how tired and 
dusty I was, aud how thankful I should be to 
see the clock-hands at half-past four, and know 
that my task was over and done. When my time 
of freedom came I would go home, re-curl my 
hair, array myself in a blue muslin, and proceed 
to the pleasant duty of torturing John Smith, the 
only son and heir of Nehemiah Smith Esquire, in 
the bosom of whose family I was domiciled. We 
would play croquet together. John would hit 
my toes with his mallet, and stand on the hem 
of my dress, after which misadventures he would 
blush, and say dolefully, “I did not mean to, 
Miss Graham; I am so clumsy.” To which I 
would reply, smilingly, “ It is no matter,” re¬ 
compensing myself by looking savagely at the 
wretched being when his back was turned. Good 
girls, who had smiled vainly upon John previous 
to my coming, would see us and say, as they had 
said all along, that they could not see anything 
in me, and wonder for the hundredth time why 
such a little flirt should have been chosen as 
guide and instructor for the youthful hopes of 
Putney. 

They could not dream how weary, and *hopc- 
less, and discouraged I felt, in spite of my blue 
muslin and frequent laughter. Yes, I was wretch¬ 
ed after a fashion, for I did not like to teach, and 
was pitiably weak-minded, and destitute of am¬ 
bition to battle with and overcome the world. 

I only wanted pretty clothes, and somebody to 
love me and pay my bills without grumbling. 
John Smith would be more than willing to do 
both: and at times his father’s corn-land, and 
wood-land, and “cattle on a thousand hills,” 
half tempted me to give him the blessed privi- 
lege; but when I heard him talking through his j 
nose, or singing fearfully out of tune, my heart 
would become steeled against him. j 

In all Putney there was not another “ eligible” > 
save Mr. Billings, who wore a wig, and was the j 
fortunate possessor of four tombstones in the vil- j 
lage burial-ground, on which were commemo- \ 
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rated the virtues of his four departed helpmates. 
The sight of the venerable gentleman always re¬ 
called Bluebeard to my mind; and, in spite of 
poverty .and hard work, I was still very much In 
love with life, and so- 

And so I walked the beaten track of my medi¬ 
tations, till a small voice at my ear piped, 
“Teacher, somebody’s knocking at the door,” 
whereon I descended from my perch and ap¬ 
proached the portal, at which stood John Smith, 
blushing terribly, and holding in his hand a 
letter. 

“ It was marked ‘ Important,’ and so I thought 
somebody might be dead,” he said, with which 
lucid utterauce he hurried away, followed by my 
dilatory thanks in high G. 

There was nobody of my kith and kin except 
my aunt, an elderly person whom I had not seen 
since my childhood, when, during a visit to my 
mother, she hod whipped me severely for steal¬ 
ing raspberry jam. On my next birthday I had 
indited her a dutiful epistle, under paternal 
direction, the effect of which was marred some¬ 
what by my slipping into the envelope a note, 
couched in terse and vigorous English, wherein 
I gave her to understand that I hated her, and 
liad only been induced to play the hypocrite by 
a promise of a new tea-set for my doll. 

Enraged, she informed my mother in return 
that she washed her hands of us all, and from 
that day I had heard nothing of her nor from 
her. She wasvery rich, I knew; but, of course. 

I had no hope of sharing in her bounty, and had 
long before made up my mind that her fortune 
would go for endowing a female college in Cen¬ 
tral Africa, or a divinity school in the Marquesa 
Islands, resigning myself to the inevitable ac¬ 
cordingly. 

Was she dead at last? And if so, who had 
been mindful enough of the tender affection 
which existed between us to send me notice of 
her demise ? 

I opened the letter and read its contents, after 
which I sat motionless till four o’clock struck, the 
small-fry around me playing cat’s cradle and fox 
and geese the while, with all the energy of which 
their extremely heated condition would admit. 

I was rich 1 My aunt was dead, and had left 
me her entire fortune. Not a penny of it had 
gone to orphan asylums or old ladies’ retreats, or 
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bootblacks' homes. Nobody in the wide world j 
had she remembered except two ancient servants, 
whom she had pensioned off 09 in duty bound. ! 
I was the mistress of hundreds of thousands, for 
aught I knew. My eyes refused to discern the 
figures correctly. Was ever such marvelous good 
fortune as mine f 

Half an hour before time, I dismissed school; 
then, looking around the empty room, to make 
sure that I was alone, I clapped my hands, cried 
a little, and laughed a good deal; after which I 
walked out, leaving the door wide open behind 
me. 

That evening I did not play croquet, but packed 
my trunk instead, and paced the floor of my 
chamber, meditating on new dresses, diamonds, 
and endless shopping tours. 

Next moning I resigned promptly, leaving my 
flock to turn somersaults on tho green, and eat 
candy in my honor; and John Smith, despair 
written on every feature of his lovely counte¬ 
nance, drove me to the nearest station, where I 
took the train for New York. 

My aunt’s lawyer, Mr. Whitman, who I was to 
consider as my guardian, met me at the jour¬ 
ney's end, and rescued me from a mob of hack- 
men, whom I was contemplating with mingled 
awe and admiration. He scrutinized me care¬ 
fully. and I felt very small, and made sundry 
efforts to rub the dust off my nose when he was 
not looking. . 

Our destination was his sister’s house, where 
I was greeted by a majestic woman, the splen¬ 
dors of whose costume filled me with wonder and 
envy: and the two settled my future, while I 
stared furtively at the gorgeous upholstery, and 
winked very hard to make sure that I was really 
awake. As I belonged to nobody, and had 
strong prejudice against being controlled, Mr. 
Whitman, my guardian, selected a suite of rooms 
for me, and provided me with a companion, a 
decayed lady of vast pretensions, and a lineal 
descendant of one of the Pilgrim Fathers, whose 
virtues she was never weary of narrating. 

And now my happiness had begun. I shopped, 
and was cheated in bargains up to my heart’s 
desire. I went into raptures over paste gems, 
thinking them real, and was regarded by clerks 
with pitying contempt, which was not lessened, 
even when I signed checks with a great flourish, 
under their august eyes. I visited art galleries, 
and went to musical reunions, invariably ad¬ 
miring what I should not, and walking through 
a Ungled maze of blunders each hour of my ex¬ 
istence. Young ladies called on me, and told 
me that I “had no style,” and advised me to 
wear my hair differently. Their mammas called, 


too, and asked me to subscribe to various long- 
named societies, all of which I did with the most 
praiseworthy meekness. 

My gentlemen acquaintances I soon counted by 
scores, and their devotion was scmething fearful 
and wonderful. I was surfeited with attention, 
which I felt to be wholly due to my own trans¬ 
cendent merits, and I grew daily vainer in con¬ 
sequence. 

The new life was one long delight. The old 
was dim and far away, as a dream; and no re¬ 
minder of the humble estate, which was once 
mine, came to chasten exultation. Across my 
path there fell but one shadow, and that was cast 
by Mr. Whitman, who persisted in looking grave, 
and giving me large doses of advice, which I 
took with much reluctance and many grimaces. 

A month had elapsed since I left Putney, and 
I was lounging in a delicious easy chair, in my 
pet room, thinking of all the delights which had 
been crowded into those few days, and saying, 
with dreamy content, “It will always be the 
same,” as though I had a talisman against 
wrinkles and gray hairs, sorrow, and disappoint¬ 
ment. Beside me lay a note from my guardian, 
but I was too indolent to open it. By-and-by, 
when it came time to dress, I might, perhaps, 
be equal to the effort. Meanwhile it could wait. 
Why did not some spirit whisper to me that a 
few weeks ago I taught school all day, and was 
! not, by any means, over-fatigued in consequence. 

| Ah, the spirit had turned traitor to me, in my 
| prosperity. 

; Later, while Mary was brushing my hair, I 
| took up the note, which consisted of two lines 
only, informing me that Mr. Whitman would call 
that evening on business of importance. 

I was due at Mrs. Lewis’s party, and I made 
up my mind to go, in spite of his request. All 
the same, I remained at home, the truth being, 
although I did not confess it to myself, that I 
was a little afraid of my guardian. 

With the deepening shades of night he came, 
looking grave and anxious, more so than usual, 
and, as we shook hands, he contemplated me, as 
if I were an object of pity, which, to the best of 
my belief, I certainly was not. 

“ My dear Miss Graham,” he said, with a fu¬ 
nereal intonation, “ I have very unpleasant news 
for you, which, I hope, you will bear bravely. I 

hardly know how to tell you, but your aunt-” 

A pause. 

Had my aunt come to life again ? If she had, 
I should certainly enjoy an interview with her. 

“ What about my aunt ?” I asked, impatiently. 

“ She mode another will,” he replied, jerkily, 

“ a year or more after the Qne iri which she be- 
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queathed her property to you, and in this later 
will she leaves her fortune to her husband’s 
nephew, without reserve.” 

A long silence followed, which was finally 
I broken by a striking and brilliant observation on 
my part, 

“ She must have been fond of making wills.” 
Mr. Whitman smiled grimly, by way of reply. 
Perhaps another will may be foand taking 
the money from him just as he has begun to en¬ 
joy it.” I suggested, the wish being father to the 
thought. 

“Iam so sorry for you, my child,” my guar¬ 
dian answered, ignoring my remark. 

His kind tone brought tears, but I choked them 
back, not yet being ready for weeping. 

“Where is this nephew, and what is he?” I 
asked, speaking as steadily as possible. 

“ He is in San Francisco; a clerk in a com¬ 
mission house there. His name is Charles Rich¬ 
mond. He is about twenty-nine years old, and, I 
think, unmarried,” replied Mr. Whitman, as 
though he were repeating a catalogue. 

“I hate him!” I said to myself, and specu¬ 
lated momentarily on the chance of his coming 
to an untimely end on his way back from Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Mr. Whitman talked on and on. He might 
have been Plato himself, and I should not have 
^ heeded him. At last, seeing my inattention, he 
rose to go. I bade him good-by, mechanically, 
listened till his footsteps had died away, then 
buried my face in the sofa-cushions, and burst 
iuto a passion of tears. 

Next day I inspected my possessions, with a 
virtuous determination not to renounce one of 
them, albeit they were bought with money which 
rightfully belonged to Mr. Richmond. Then I 
wandered about, dazed and uncertain, while Mrs. 
Tucker cried aimlessly in out-of-the-way places. 
Dinner and tea tasted like straw. At nightfall I 
sobbed myself to sleep once more. 

After a few days passed in a similar manner, I 
rose to the height of the occasion, sought out 
some cheap lodgings, and made application for a 
position as teacher; then I sat down again to 
await the arrival of Mr. Richmond, who came 
with ill-omened speed. 

I was sitting alone, thinking busily, when his 
arrival was announced; and arrayed, like Mr. 
Tennyson’s Enid, in a faded robe, I descended 
to the parlor to greet the unwelcome new comer. 

. • My eyes were red, my aspect was woe-begone, 
and I felt that, if he were human, his conscience 
would reproach him for the misery he had caused 
me. 

My guardian brought forward a young man, 


who shook hands with me as warmly as though 
he were about to do me some great favor, saying, 
at the same time, 

“ Miss Graham, I am so sorry for what has 
happened.” 

“ Not so sorry as I am,” I responded; at which 
he smiled, though why I could not see; to me it 
was no smiling matter. 

Then Mr. Whitman spoke, and by degrees I 
comprehended that Mr. Richmond wished me to 
retain half of my aunt's fortune. At the pro¬ 
position all my latent amiability displayed itself. 

“ I will not!” I said, with emphasis. “ Not the 
value of a penny will I touch (except the pretty 
things up stairs,”) I interpolated, mentally. •• I 
have not the shadow of a claim upon Mr. Rich¬ 
mond’s charity. I have earned my bread be¬ 
fore, I can earn it again !” At the worst, there 
was John Smith—I leaned upon the thought of 
him, and found it a tower of strength. 

“You are a brave girl,” said Mr. Whitman, 
at the close of my speech, but he continued his 
I pleading. Mr. Richmond plead, too, and even 
more with his eyes than with his tougue; but I 
remained sweetly and placidly obstinate. 

The conference ended. We had lunch, at which 
I presided, pouring Mr. Richmond’s coffee from 
his own silver urn, and spitefully watching him, 
os he drank it, with evident enjoyment. Mine 
choked me so that I could not swallow it. 

Farewell over, I secreted myself behind a win¬ 
dow-curtain, and watched the gentlemen, or 
rather one of them, Mr. Richmond, as he de- 
cended the steps. Ho was handsome, there was 
no denying that; handsomer than any of my 
adorers,, who, by the way, had been of late 
strangely forgetful of me. their whilom idol. 

I wond«red whether Mr. Richmond would 
marry one of the young ladies, who so kindly 
informed me that I “ had no style,” and I found 
no comfort in the conjecture. 

I had been a tenant of a small attic room for 
several weeks; longer, in fact, than I had been 
an heiress, and found that teaching in a city was 
even less pleasant than in Putney, where birds 
sang in the door-yard trees, and leaves and blos¬ 
soms drifted in at the open window. Had I 
been weary and discouraged up there? I was 
doubly so here, where the thought of my lost 
ioys came daily to torment me. I was lonely, 
too. Mrs. Tucker had vanished like a vision, 
and my new friends were one and all lost to me 
as though they had been swallowed up by an 
earthquake. Nobody, except Mr. Whitman, was 
left, unless I counted Mr. Richmond. He had 
called repeatedly, had invited me to drive with 
him, to attend the theatre and opera, had sent 
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me a bouquet every day without fail. The invita¬ 
tions I had declined; the bouquets I threw out 
uf the window. Not but what 1 longed sorely to 
keep them; but they were bought with money 
which should have been mine; and so 1 de¬ 
stroyed them on principle. In spite of my snub- 
bings, he continued to press civilities upon me. 
Why could he not see that I disliked him, and 
despised that sense of duty which prompted his 
attentions? Perhaps he did. 

I was trying to finish a novel by the fast 
waning light, when word was brought up that 
Mr. Richmond insisted upon seeing me, and, in 
answer to the lordly summons, 1 laid aside my 
book j list at the most thrilling portion, and sought 
the presence of the author of all iny woes, armed 
trebly with dignity, vexation and resentment. 

My visitor’s usual calm assurance for once 
had deserted him, and he regarded my austere 
countenance with a look of anxiety. Could it be, 
1 said to myself, that another will had turned up, 
enriching some unknown relative at his expense ? 
From the bottom of my heart I hoped so. 

I was not left much time for conjecture, for, 
after a moment's hesitation, he began. 

“Nellie”—the familiar mode of address made 
me open my eyes widely. “ Nellie, I am afraid 
1 *hall blunder fearfully in what I am about to 
say, for it is a new experience for me; but I—I 
love you, and want you to be my wife, and take 
back the wealth of which you have been so un¬ 
justly deprived. Will you?” 

“No !” I said, regarding him indignantly, and 
marveling at his depravity. “ No, I will not; 
for I do not love you at all. On the contrary, I 
dislike you most bitterly. If it had not been for 
you,” I went on with feminine illogical ness, “ I 
should have been a rich, care-free woman, in¬ 
stead of a little wretched, poverty-stricken school¬ 
mistress. Nor do you love me in the least I Mr. 
Whitman has suggested, I suppose, this mode of 
making amends for the misfortune you have 
caused me, and you have dutifully followed his 
advice.” Tears of shame filled my eyes at the 
thought, and it was with difficulty that I could 
finish my sentence. “ Thank you for your gene¬ 
rous offer, and the opinion of me which prompted 
you to make it.” 

“But, Nellie—Miss Graham,” he began. 

I felt I should cry if the man stayed a moment 
longer; so I said, abruptly, 

“ Please to consider our interview ended, Mr. 
Richmond;” and rising, I marched out of the 
room, looking as haughty as my five feet two 
inches would admit of. 

The months had run their course, and it was 
Bummer again. Nothing had happened, nothing 


i would ever happen, 1 thought to myself, longing 
1 for something which might break in upon the 
I monotony of my existence. I wanted to go somo- 
j where. 1 could have gratefully accepted a bou- 
! quet had one been tendered me. 1 was even 
I abject enough to let my thoughts occasionally 
dwell on John Smith. It seemed to me that I 
was a hundred years older than 1 had been a 
year ago, and I craved a return to my country 
home, that I might see if some new wine of youth 
would not be given me there to drink. Visitors 
I had none, for Mr. Whitman was absent from 
the city ; so the world for me was narrowed to the 
bounds of my little sky parlor, where I sat. and 
| communed with the spirit of my departed aunt, 
| and reproached her for her sinful capriciousness. 
| Occasionally I imposed a trifle more bitterness 
[ into my bowl of porridge, by speculating about 
Mr. Richmond’s wife, her taste in dress, and the 
amount of spending-moncy which that generous- 
hearted man was likely to allow her. Such a 
train of thought always resulted, however, in 
making me cough a great deal, and see haloes 
around the street lamps. 

On one especial afternoon I was impelled by a 
desire to look pretty; so I took out all my last 
yeur’s finery and tried it on, selecting at last the 
most becoming costume, which was not the less 
charming for being a twelvemonth behind the 
fashion. What would it have mattered if it had 
been a relic of the days of Queen Bess herself, 
when there was no one to criticise or to praise 
me! 

There was one advantage about my sky parlor. 
From its upward-looking windows I could see 
next to nothing, so that my meditations were 
never disturbed. But, on the afternoon in ques¬ 
tion, it ceased to be an advantage, as I was not 
in a reflective mood, and preferred gazing at my 
fellow-mortals as I went down. 

The parlor windows did not give on a very 
crowded thoroughfare. Patient watching was 
rewarded only by the sight of five nursery¬ 
maids, an organ-grinder, two old women, a milk¬ 
man, and the grocer’s boy. Discouraged, I 
crossed the room and tried to evoke some music 
from the piano. It was a pathetic little instru¬ 
ment, whose mournful tones seemed intended as 
apologies for its own unworthiness, and I shud¬ 
dered at the result of my endeavors. 

In the midst of a polka, which sounded re¬ 
markably like a dirge, the parlor opened, and, 
laying a Imnd upon the keys, which groaned in 
unison, 1 turned to inspect the visitor. 

It was Mr. Richmond ! He was paler and 
thinner than when we last met, at which I se¬ 
cretly rejoiced, without knowing why I did so. 
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I offered him my hand as a token of gratitude for 
the way in which he had left me to my own devices 
for the past six months. He grasped it eagerly, 
and the pressure hurt my fingers; so I withdrew 
it in haste. 

“ I have something to tell you, which will as¬ 
tonish you very much,” he said, after the cus¬ 
tomary greetings had been exchanged. “The 
cashier of the bank in which my fortune was 
placed has defaultod, and fled to Europe, leaving 
the bank’s affairs in an utterly ruined condition, 
and I am as poor to-day as when I left San 
Francisco.” 

I was glad, heartily glad, and told him so with 
charming candor. 

“ So am I, Nellie,” he responded, with pro¬ 
voking cheerfulness. “Because now there is 
some hope that you will believe me, when I tell 
you that I love you, and have loved you from 
our first meeting.” 

Astonishment took away my self-possession. 

“Can you?” I asked, with the air of one in 
search of information. Then I got off the piano- 
stool and walked with Mr. Richmond to the sofa, 
where I pulled hairs from out the tattered cover 
and waited for inspiration. 

“ Tell me, Nellie,” my companion urged, per¬ 
tinaciously, “ I am poor and unfortunate now— 
don’t you love me a little, a very little?” 

“I cannot tell,” I replied, meditatively, as 
though considering some difficult question, look¬ 
ing down, and now picking the hair from the 
ragged sofa more nervously than ever. 

But in fact I was not so puzzled as I affected 
to be. A new light was breaking upon me. I 
felt that, but for my pride, I would have loved 
Mr. Richmond long ago. 

“ Nellie!” he said again, imploringly, trying 
to look into my averted eyes. 

“ Perhaps l Perhaps I may, after awhile,” I 
stammered. “ At any rate, I will try, if that 
will do as well.” 

He had me in his arms before I had finished. 


“My darling, my darling!” he cried. 

But after awhile, what do you think he did ? 
Why, he said, with impertinence beyond parallel, 
and half laughter, “ I was sure you loved me all 
along. It was my money—now, wasn’t it?— 
that made you pretend to hate me.” 

What cau you do with men ? What could I 
I do, at any rate, after what I had said ? 

We were married soon after. My lover would 
hear of no delay, and Mr. Whitman, who re¬ 
turned to town in a few days, seconded him. 
So, before the summer was over, 1 became a 
bride; and a happy one, too, I will be frank 
enough to admit. 

Well, our wedding tour was over, and we were 
again in New York. But to my surprise, my 
husband, instead of taking me to cheap lodgings, 
as I had been led to suppose, ordered the cab- 
driver to go to one of the fashionable streets just 
out of the Fifth Avenue. 

“What does this mean?” I said, as we drew 
up before a handsome bouse, where a footman 
stood waiting at the door: and I drew back. 

“It means, darling, that 1 have practised a 
little trick on you, from which I hope a lifetime's 
devotion will win my pardon. I am not ruined. 
My bank cashier did not run away.” 

“ You mean to say,” I cried, “ that, instead of 
his cheating you, you have cheated me.” 

But, of course, 1 took his hand, and allowed 
him to lead me up the steps, for it would not do, I 
knew, to make a scene before the servants. And 
somehow I never thought to “make a scene” at 
all. One can’t do it when one is really in love, 
and I was desperately in love with my handsome 
husband by this time. 

Besides, in my secret heart, I was not sorry 
he was rich, instead of poor. It would be non¬ 
sense to pretend otherwise. Fo I forgave him 
for his little deception, especially when he said, 
saucily, as he kissed me in the dressing-room, 

“ Don’t you remember you said, only the other 
night, all was fair in war and love?” 
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I thought that life no joy retained, 
At least, no joy for me; 

To cheer my heart no hope remained. 
For then I knew not thee. 

The pilgrim who is doomed to stray 
Across Arabian sands, 

W ho sees the phantom-fount decay, 
When ho beside it stands. 


And faints beneath the banting hours 
In the hot desert sped, 

Where no soft dews, no cooling showers 
Their balmy treasures shed. 

Should he a living spring draw near. 
How blest, how hailed ’twonld be I 
As sweet, as welcome, and as dear, 

Thy friendship is to me. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

When Ruth Hurst entered that room, she 
shrunk back appalled by its squalid appearance; 
but it was so superior to the hole from which the 
sick man had been rescued, that Ellen Jessup 
came forward with an air of absolute elation. 

44 You see how comfortable we are,” she said, 
flushing with delight. “ This is Fletcher !” 

The young man arose, feebly, from liis chair, 
and turned his great, bright eyes upon the visi¬ 
tor. His wild, famished look had a weird fasci¬ 
nation in it that disturbed Ruth. The chair, 
which he offered with a wavering bow, she re¬ 
jected. 

44 Keep your seats. Do not allow me to dis¬ 
turb you,” she said. 44 1 did not mean to do 
that, Ellen.” 

The young man, whose limbs had bent under 
him, sunk into the seat. His head drooped wea¬ 
rily on one hand, but those great, searching eyes 
were still turned on Ruth. He knew that this 
woman had been his benefactress; saved him, 
perhaps, from absolute starvation; but his heart 
was too full for thanks. They trembled on his 
lips and beamed in his eyes, but could not form 
themselves into words. 

All this time Ruth stood by the door, wonder¬ 
ing that human misery could be so repulsive. 
The grim walls, the squalid bed, and rudely- 
arranged table repulsed her. She had no idea 
that anything worse than this could exist. 
Brought up in the country, where fresh, pure 
air was assured to every one, and food, of some 
kind, could generally be obtained for work, she 
looked upon the picture before her with a feeling 
of absolute revolt, without the least idea that she 
had rescued those people from such degrading 
misery that this scene was Paradise compared to it. 

44 Why don’t some one give the lady a chair to 
sit down on?” demanded Mrs. Carter, looking 
over Ruth’s shoulder. 44 When I gives up the 
be9t room in this house to you, Nelly Jessup, 
manners is expected, as well as money; specially 
when ladies as are undoubted condersend to 
darken the door-stead. Swnrk, what are you 
about, sneaking off into corners, where you’ve 
no right to be ?” 


Here Swark arose from the hearth, where he 
had been blowing up the fire, as an excuse for 
keeping out of sight, and looked quietly down 
upon his rags. 

44 Why don’t you get the lady a chair? That 
was what I was waking you up to-” 

44 I was just a doing of it,” answered Swark, 
snatching at the chair from which he had slid to 
the hearth on the stranger’s first appearance. 
44 You don’t give a cove time to hact, Mother 
Carter.” 

Here the lad come forward, dusting the chair 
with the skirt of his ragged coat. lie placed the 
rickety seat near the visitor, and retreated to the 
hearth again. 

44 Another thing; what are you doin’ in this 
room, Swark? The garret is your place, if I 
know anything of bargains, ani^ not always mo¬ 
ney for that. These elegant premises was let to 
your betters, that you are crowdin’ out of all 
comfort, and mean ter cheat mo out of my lawful 
perkisites.” 

44 1—I’m her servant, I am,” answered Swark. 
44 Hired out on board wages, lodgin’ thrown in, 
gratis. That’s what brings me here; and ’ill 
keep me here so long as I'm wanted by other 
persons besides you, Mother Carter.” 

“ Hoity-toity I How a good meal sets him up,” 
said the woman, turning to Ruth, who had drop¬ 
ped into the chair, and .was nervously listening 
to this talk. “You wouldn’t believe it, mem, 
but warm hearths will wake up froze sarpents. 
Ony yesterday he was meek as Moses, beg¬ 
ging for a night’s loging under the roof, on 
trust. Now you see him in my best rooms, turn¬ 
ing on his friends, as if they was dirt. But sich 
is human natur, lickin’ your feet when they’re 
down, biting ’em when they are up. But now that 
you’ve got a seat, mem, I’ll take myself off, alerg 
bein’ under call if anything goes wrong. Keep 
that on your mind, Ellen Jessup; Carter is alers 
under call.” 

44 What a strange woman,” said Ruth, holding 
Ellen’s hand with a trembling clasp. “She 
frightens me.” 

Not as she has frightened me many a time ; 
but these are her pleasantest manners. She 
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means to be wonderfully polite,” answered Ellen, 
pressing the hand which had timidly sought hers. 
“ You have no idea how terrible she can be. 


“ No, thank you. Do not think of me; but my 
j cousin will go on with her breakfast all the 
j same,” sh6 said. “The bacon smells deliciously 


Owe her money, and her tongue is like a scor- < as you hold it to the fire.” 


pion’s, her tread upon you is something awful, j 
No wonder people kill themselves to escape j 
her.” 

“Kill themselves! What, here, under this 
roof?” questioned Ruth. 

“ Yes, more than one person has done that, I 
am told. But you are pale; the air of this place 
stifles you.” 

“ No, it is not that. Only I did not expect 
this. I did not think-” 

“ Ah, if you only knew how much worse it has 
been,” said Ellen, with a glow of gratitude warm¬ 
ing up her wan features. “ Yesterday you opened 
heaven to us.” 

“This heaven?” said Ruth, looking around 
with a shudder. 


is something awful. “Don’t it?” broke in Swark, rubbing on© 
temselves to escape hand down his knee, while he held the >acon so 
; near the coals that the drops of gravy caught fire, 
it, here, under this and blazed up over his fingers on the toast. 

“ Oh, ma’am, I wish you would condescend to 
rson has done that, I taste it. There never was anything to compare 
; the air of this place with it. Taste them.” 

“Who is he?” whispered Ruth. 

ily I did not expect “The best creature, the only friend we had till 
’ now,” answered Ellen. “ He has watched by 

ow much worse it has Fletcher every night.” 

owof gratitude warm- Ruth’s eyes brightened as she turned them on 
Yesterday you opened Swark. 

“He, too, seems—seems-” 

luth, looking around “ Poverty-stricken,” said Ellen, who had suf¬ 
fered so much from want that all sensitiveness 


‘At any rate,” said Fletcher Welsh, turning regarding it was dead within her. “Yes, h© is 


his eyes on Ruth. “ I, for one, must thank you 
for keeping me on earth.” 

“Ah! but l did so little,” she said, troubled 


not ice, that is the only difference.” 

“ Been used to it longer,” muttered Swark, 
from the hearth, where his keen ears had ga¬ 


by all this gratitude, which really seemed dispro- tliered in this low-toned conversation. 


portioned to any benefit she had conferred. 

A pale smile wandered over the young man’s j 
features. . j 

“ I am weak now,” he said ; “ have been very j 
ill, and feel more like a child than & man ; but I ] 


never knew much else since he was born, which 
was a time he don’t ’member about; but if there 
w as any comfort in his life, it was then, afore h© 
knew enough to enjoy it.” 

Ruth heard a muttering sound from the hearth, 


shall be strong again; then you will perhaps be but did not make out the words. Something in 
made to comprehend how much you have done the room seemed strange and weird to her. She 


for me and my poor sister here.’ 


; had come there with a wish to help her new-found 


Fletcher reached out his hand, drew Ellen relations, but their condition overpowered her. 
close to him, and kissed her on the forehead, as She had never imagined such terrible destitution, 
a father might have done. There was no such and stood in its midst with a feeling of utter 
calmness of affection in the girl; a quiver of helplessness. She even felt as if her advent 
color came over her face, and the spot his lips into that squalid scene were an insult; and 
had touched was defined by a hot scarlet flush, ashamed of her rich dress, ashamed of the very 
She, too, was unnerved by want, and the least health that bloomed in her cheeks, stood there 
thiug made her tremble. abashed. 

“ They are both on ’em getting bad agin, lady,” As if he understood this, the boy Swark came 
said Swark, who had been watching this scene to her relief. Lifting himself up from the hearth, 
covertly, while on his knees toasting a slice of! he came forward holding a slice of toast in the 
bread before the fire. “ Jist you ’tice ’em into palm of one hand, so that the steaming bacon 
eating anotherslice of toast, uiistened with tea, might drip over it from the fork he held in the 
and they’ll be happy euough. It’s brown as a other. 

filbert, nice and hot as can be. They were get- “Come, now, lady ; here’s your time, piping 
ting along well enough till Mother Carter came hot; enough to make your mouth water. Just 
in, but she’s enough to take away the appetite of sit down, do now, and try how good it is.” 


a hungry dog, she is. Being gone now, sup- j 
posin’ you take my place at this festive board, 
and let me fork over another slice of bacon. It’s 
a relish fit for a prince, my lady.” 

Ruth smiled. There was something quaint 


Ruth smiled, and commenced to draw off her 
gloves; from sheer sympathy with those half- 
starved creatures, she began to grow hungry. 
The toast and bacon that. Swark laid on a cracked 
plate before her, lost all its repulsiveness when 


and true in that earnest face that won her in- she saw how eagerly the others waited for her to 


i begin. 
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“ It is very nice,” she said, answering Swark’s 
eager look. “Very nice, indeed.” 

“ Isn’t it, my lady, fit for the queen herself?” 
answered the lad, rubbing his hands with great 
glee. “ Fit for the queen.” 

*• It is but fair,” said Ruth, smiling kindly on 
her cousin, “ that you should give me a breakfast 
this morning, for I came away hours before mine 
will be ready. Indeed, I could not sleep last 
night, from thinking of you.” 

•* And I went to sleep last night only to dream 
of you. It seemed like a dream altogether; and 
now, when you sit here, I cannot realize it. 
That is the deepest misery of trouble; it will not 
be shaken off. We get used to it, and joy comes 
bo seldom.” 

** But we must think of some way to make it 
real,” said Ruth. “ I feel quite at a loss. "You 
must help me.” 

Ruth looked at Fletcher Welsh as she spoke. 
Her inexperience was so great that she turned to 
this stranger for help. 

The man turned his face away drearily, shaded 
it with his thin hand, conquering the weakness 
which made speech a trouble, then lifted his j 
grave, earnest eye9 to her face. 

44 Ah, lady, how can one look up from this con¬ 
dition and give counsel that may win direct 
kindness?” 

44 But you have experience. I want to help 
my cousin, but cannot tell how it may be done 
permanently.” 

“ Experience, yes; but see to what that has 
brought me; to what depths it has dragged her,” 
answered the man, looking at Ellen as if plead¬ 
ing for her pardon. “I had an ambition to 
rise above the sphere marked out by honest 
birth. After one fierce struggle, it has landed 
me here.” 

“What was it you wished to accomplish?” 
questioned Ruth. 

The answer came with a low, self-mocking 
laugh. 

“I think it was to rival the reputation of 
Raphael and Michael Angelo as the first painters 
of the world. Ellen can tell you that I aspired 
to nothing less than that. You can judge your¬ 
self, lady, how I have succeeded.” 

“ You wished to be a painter, then ?” 

** IJc would have been a great painter,” said 
Elleq, with generous enthusiasm, “had your 
father or mine lived, for then he had a home, and 
kind friends to help him on in his studies; but 
with them everything went, health with the rest. 
Every step was downward, and only ended here 
because there is nothing worse beyond, not even 
the grave.” 


“You don’t know that, never having been in 
the lock-up, or told to move on, when you had 
nowhere to go, by the perlice,” said Swark, join¬ 
ing into the conversation without the least idea 
that his opinions could be obtrusive. “ Being a 
gentleman as was alers above priggin’, how could 
you?” 

“ Priggin’,” said Ruth, addressing Ellen in a 
low voice. “ What is that ?” 

Ellen smiled faintly, and shook her head : but 
Swark had caught the words, and pitying the 
lady’s ignorance, began to explain. 

“ Priggin’, my lady, is a bisniss as is follered 
here in Lunnon just as paintin’ picters is, only 
in the laming you git what livin’ is to be had 
out of it as you go along. It ain’t downright 
starvin’, anyway, ’cause, ye see, in the lock-up, 
they have ter give ye something to eat, and in 
the streets you pick up suthing to keep along 
with. That’s what priggin’ is, my lady.” 

Ruth got an idea that there was something 
in the world very miserable and vague, which 
she had never heard of; but this was all Swark’s 
speech conveyed to her, while it covered Ellen’s 
face with blushes, and made the sick artist veil 
his eyes. 

“ I can understand,” she said, “ that there 
must bo years of study before an artist can sell 
his pictures, and that he must have some means 
'of living all that time.” 

“Worse than that,” said Ellen, “the study 
| itself absorbs the whole being, and unfits him 
for anything else.” 

Ruth bent her eyes to the table. She was not 
given to deep reflection, but the sympathy she 
felt for these people threw her into thought. 

“ Nothing but great genius could urge any 
man into a struggle like that,” she said, at last, 
lifting her face, which had lost its anxious ex¬ 
pression. “ I have been told, by one who knows 
everything, that great genius will work its way 
to the light through all difficulties. I hope, sir, 
that you are far beyond the worst, now.” 

“ Ah, but I have done so little. You cannot 
tell, lady, how bravely I began. The audacity 
of my hopes makes me laugh myself to scorn, 
now.” 

“Still, you never gave up making pictures of 
some kind ?” questioned Ruth, who, having form¬ 
ed a theory, was anxious to sustain it by evi¬ 
dence. “ They are always in your mind, I sup¬ 
pose.” 

“ In his mind !” exclaimed Swark. “ I wish 
: you could a seen him making images out of the 
lamp-smoke on a bit of board, when his eyes was 
blood shot, and his head was raven. Images that 
he wanted nfdlP sell, and thought I did. Old 
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Mother Carter, for one, Mowin’ me up. I kept 
that to show the old woman when she got to the 
top of her speed, and it alers made her blaze out, 
like a house afire. I don’t know nothin’ about 
picters in general, but them there lamp-smoke 
things had enough grit in ’em to set the old wo¬ 
man off wild. It was one of them that made her 
take the scrap of a bed from under him.” 

“ It is only the work of a crazed brain he is 
speaking of,” said Welsh. “ I do not even re¬ 
member it.” 

44 But you love this art?” questioned Ruth. 

44 Love it! Do I love my soul ?” 

A light came into those large eyes that quench¬ 
ed the look of recent hunger there; a faint color 
rose to the face. It was a dawn of the ideal 
over physical want. Ruth’s face flushed, in an¬ 
swer to this kindling enthusiasm. She was at 
soul an artist, though her experience had been 
in household adornments, and pictures made out 
of blooming flowers. The feeling of genius was 
there, but she never could have done the work. 

“ I will go, now,” she said, rising. 11 All that 
we have 3aid, gives me an idea of what is to be 
done, but there must be a little time. Can you 
endure this place for a few days ? It Bhall not 
be longer than that.” 

“Endure it?” said Ellen. “Why, this is 
Heaven to what we have known, dingy as it is. 
Yesterday we should have thought it madness to 
have hoped so much.” 

“ Well, have a little patience, and come to me, 
if anything goes wrong. I shall be here again.” 

“ You'll find it another place, my !ady, quite 
another. The floor ’ll be clean, the hearth 
chalked like marble, and the walls will be ’ston- 
ished with a coatin’ of whitewash. It ’ll bo like 
a palace when you come the next time, my lady. 
Swark will make things tidy for ye, never fear.” 

“Perhaps you will show me the way out,” 
said Ruth, gently. “ The passages are so dark.” 

“Won’t I?” answered the lad, following her 
into the passage, where she paused, and spoke to 
him under her breath, “ Will you sell me that 
sketch ?” 

“ Sketch, my lady ?” 

41 The picture you spoke of.” 

“ What, old Mother Carter ?” 

44 Yes.” 

44 But it ain’t mine. It’s his’n.” 

44 Still, you might sell it, and use the money 
for him.” 

44 So I might. Well, now, how much ’ll you 
give ?” 

44 Will this be enough ?” 

Ruth took some gold from her portmonaie, and 
placed it in his hand. He examined it closely. 


44 Gold ! Genuine guinea gold !” he exclaimed, 
doubtfully. 44 If it was shillings, now. But, oh, 
my lady, you wouldn’t come for to impose on a 
cove as never did you no harm, and git him in 
trouble with the perlice, as never was friends to 
him, alers contrary wise! You wouldn’t have 
the heart to do it, now, would you?” 

44 Indeed, I would not, my good fellow. It is 
genuine gold, and you can spend it without fear. 
If I take the sketch, it is because I wish to help 
the young gentleman, and get him other pictures 
to paint.” 

44 Ah, ha!” chuckled Swark, closing both palms 
over the money, and jingling it, gleefully. “This 
means suthing to eat, and plenty of it. Oh, my 
lady, if you only would let me do suthin’ for 
you, carrying of parcels, sweeping out the back 
yard, shoveling in coal, or sweepin’ the next 
side-walk. There isn’t a cove in all Lunnon 
can do sich things better ’n I can.” 

44 Swark, get the sketch, I want that most of 
all,” said Ruth, laughing at his list of offers. 

44 Stay here, just a minit,” answered Swark, 
and up the rickety stairs he darted with a speed 
that made them tremble under him. In a corner 
of that old den, in the garret, he found the sketch 
hid away, under the rafters, and brought it down 
triumphant. 

44 1 smoothed the bit of board off with my own 
hands,” he said, holding it up in the dim light. 
44 He was cryin’ out so for suthin’ to paint on. 
Let me carry it down for ye, lady. Besides, the 
stairs ain’t safe for a dainty foot like that. Just 
you foller me.” 

Ruth followed him to the street-door, where a 
cab waited for her, and, taking the sketch from 
his hand, entered it, and drove away. 


CHAPTER X. 

Ruth Hurst had, indeed, left her home before 
the family was up. In Europe she had frequent¬ 
ly done this, when the weather was fine, and a 
tempting scenery drew her forth. The habit of 
early rising, learned in her father’s cottage, was 
strong upon her yet; and to her the early morn¬ 
ing was, with its dew and rosy light, worth all 
the rest of the day. In London, she had hardly 
ventured forth alone, but independent country 
habits rendered her fearless. Deep sympathy 
for her cousin had kept her awake all night, and 
nothing but notion could appease her restlessness 
after the day dawned. 

Stealing softly into her dressing-room, she put 
on the plainest garments at hand, and went qui¬ 
etly from the house. After walking a block or 
two, she saw a cab moving slowly homeward from 
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some railway depot, and beckoned it, feeling her- • 
self a little bewildered. With some little diffi- \ 
culty, the man comprehended where she wished j 
to go, but not till hi? amazement had been ex* '» 
preseed by looks and gestares which she, for- 
innately, did not understand. 

When she had made her visit, and come out of \ 
that grim old dwelling, followed by Swark, the i 
cabman'scuriosity knew no bounds, and he noted 
in his mind both the number he took her from, 
and drove her to. Ruth had no idea of wrong \ 
or concealment. A servant opened the door for 
her, and, with the sketch iu her hand, she went 
np to her dressing-room. 

No one was moving in the next room. The 
young wife looked in and saw that her husband 
was still asleep. So she took off her hat and j 
shawl, changed her dress, and lay down on the 
couch, glad to think over everything she had 
seen in the quiet of her room. Yes, this young 
wife began to see how her newly-found relation— 
for in that light she held Fletcher Welsh as also 
Ellen Jessup—would be benefited without ask¬ 
ing aid from her husband, from which she shrunk 
from more than the sensitive pride of a highly- 
born lady. 

During this hurried self-counsel, Ruth felt all 
the keen humiliation which the poverty-stricken 
group she had left might bring upon her hus¬ 
band. In some respects she was a brave little 
soul, generous aud impulsive; but where the 
pride of her husband was concerned, she shrank 
back and hesitated with the natural sensitiveness 
of a person who felt that his very love for her 
existed at the expense of a constant sacrifice. 

How could she help her poor relatives without 
bringing them in painful contact with her hus¬ 
band? If the squalor of their poverty had 
shocked her, how much more would it revolt a 
man of his habits and sensitive pride ? 

Ruth had no heart even to speak of the des¬ 
titution she had witnessed that morning. It 
seemed to cling to her even in the luxurious rest 
of her own home, as a sting and reproach that 
grew out of her low birth. Her cheek burned, 
and her lips curved in self-scorn, as she remem¬ 
bered the dingy room, the seething bacon, and 
the squalid garments which made up the poverty 
of that wretched group. For a little time her 
young heart almost rose up in rebellion against 
these relatives that had been so strangely forced 
upon her ; but it was only a brief feeling. Di¬ 
rectly she was more ashamed of that than of the 
hapless persons who had inspired it. 

“ I must help them out of this misery,” she 
thought. “But how? He is good, generous, 
noble; but I saw the blood come into his face 


when he found my poor cousin sitting in our 
drawing-room. Ah me! if he had only seen her 
this morning as I did, so pale, so hollow-eyed, 
her rich hair tangled, her dress soiled with work. 
Poor girl! It is cruel in me to think of her in 
this way ; but I dare not tell him about it. If 
the sight disturbed me so, what would it be to 
him ? He would give them money. Oh, yes, he 
would be sure U> give them money; but they 
need something better than present help—some¬ 
thing-” 

Here a certain flash of recollection broke up 
Ruth’s train of thought. She started up and 
began to re-arrange her dress, quite unconscious 
; that she was doing it, quite regardless of the 
; bright, eager face that looked at her from the 
mirror. 

“Who can I ask about it?” she questioned. 

“ Oh, that my dear old godmother were here. 
She would know. She would, ^ell me how to 
act. But there is no other way; I must ask 
him. Their need is so urgent, and I have 
promised.” 

Ruth broke off again. A step in the passage 
was enough to sweep everything else from her 
mind. 

“ He is going down. He expects to find me in 
the breakfast-room,” she said, giving a last swift 
look in the glass. “To think that I have been 
up so many hours, and he will never dream 
| of it. Oh, what a different breakfast I am going 
to now ! M 

It was indeed a different breakfast. Different 
as frosted silver, crystal-ice clear, and gleaming 
with cool fruit; Sevres china, on which flowers 
seemed lightly thrown, and such delicate viands 
as people get accustomed to on the Continent, 
could make it, from the other squalid meal of 
that morning. It was different in this, too. A 
man whom she dearly loved turned his smiling 
| eyes upon her as she entered the room, spoke of 
the bright color in her cheek as he kissed it, and 
taking a seat opposite to hers, watched her lov¬ 
ingly as she performed the dainty duties of the 
table with a shy grace that betrayed more anxiety 
regarding each detail than one born to the purple 
would ever have felt. 

“ The air of London is like wine to you, Ruth. 
The bloom it gives is something wonderful,” he 
said, with a smile that was both affectionate and 
sad; for he felt no such invigorating effects from 
the atmosphere. 

“ Yes,” she answered, blushing a little. “ The 
rustic bloom clings to me like the old ways. 
They are hard to fling off.” 

“ I hope you are not trying to do that, Ruth. 
Such efforts only end in awkwardness.” 
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“Then I must try not to be awkward,” an¬ 
swered the young wife, with a laugh. 

“That I think you never could be, darling. 
No bird about the dear old cottage was ever more 
wildly graceful. I would not have you change 
in that for the world.” 

As her husband mentioned the cottage, Ruth 
gave a little start, and more vivid color came into 
her face. It was the subject she had uppermost 
in her mind. 

“The cottage? What a pleasant little home it 
was!” she said. “Is anyone living there now, 
Walton?” 

“ Living there ? No, child ; nothing but the 
birds. I think it has never been opened since— 
since-” 

“ Since I left it, that terrible night, when I 
thought the only way to save you was to flee to 
the other side of the world. Oh, Walton ! Walton! 
what a night that was !” 

Ruth was pale enough now, and her eyes filled 
with tears. 

“ Forgive me, dear. I did not think to pain 
you by a mention of the old cottage. With all 
its sad memories, my heart is always turning 
to it.” 

“ So is mine. But sometimes I am very fool¬ 
ish. Having known so many years of happiness 
in the dear old place, I was only wondering if Sir 
Noel, your father, had given it to any one since 
we went away.” 

“ He would not do that, Ruth, for the lease 
covered more than your father’s lifetime. It 
rests in you now.” 

“In me? I almost thought so. That is why 
it stands empty, like a last year’s bird’s nest. I 
wonder if—if your father would let me put—put 
some person in. Quiet people, you know, who 
would do no harm.” 

“The cottage is within the park itself, you 
know,” answered Hurst, after a moment’s 
thoughtful silence. “ Your parents were a part 
of the family born on the place. The cottage 
was built for your grnndfather, and any one but 
a Jessup would seem out of place there.” 

“ But I was thinking of a Jessup,” answered 
Ruth. “The last of the name, I think. One 
that my father loved.” 

“ You mean that young person-” 

“ That you caught me entertaining in the draw¬ 
ing-room when the Duke came to dine with us? 
Yes, 1 was thinking of her, Walton. My father 
loved her, and she has been very unfortunate, 
poor girl! Besides-” 

Here Ruth hesitated. It was difficult men¬ 
tioning the step-brother without confessing her 
escapade of the morning; but Bhe was quick¬ 


witted, and Boon managed to frame her speech 
carefully. 

“ Besides, she has a half-brother. Not exactly 
that, but the son of a stepmother, who has been 
very ill. My father looked upon him as a 
nephew, and used to help him ; but when he 
died, all that ended. Do you think Sir Noel 
would mind letting them live in the cottage?” 

Hurst did not answer promptly. He had felt 
the intrusion of Ellen Jessup into his house more 
sensitively than appeared, and would gladly have 
escaped all further annoyance from the connec¬ 
tion ; but circumstances attending the old gar¬ 
dener’s death made kindness to his family an 
absolute duty. Beyond this, he could not resist 
the pathetic pleading of that young soul, and an¬ 
swered, against his will, 

“How are these people to live?” 

“ The young man is an artist; or will be, if fate 
gives him a chance.” 

“ But artists are not made in an hour. There 
must be genius first, then plenty of hard work.” 

“ I know that well enough : but strong genius 
forces the work. Haven’t I heard you say that ?” 

“But such genius is rare. Only think, child, 
out of all the millions that people the world, how 
few great artists exist, or ever have existed.” 

“But how many artists earn moderate fame 
and daily bread without being supremely great?” 
answered Ruth, warming up bravely in defence 
of her cause. “ Besides, it must be a charming 
life, this eternal search for the beautiful. Some¬ 
times, since we have been abroad, I have yearned 
to try it.” 

“ You,” said Hurst, laughing pleasantly. 

Ruth laughed also, and added, 

“Only I have been too happy for an earnest 
wish of any kind; but at times, now, when you 
are away so much, I begin to pine for something, 
one scarcely knows what.” 

“Just now I fancy it is to set up the last of 
the Jessups in the old nest. Well, suppose that 
done. How are they to live while this young 
man is learning to be great ?” 

Ruth blushed painfully, and spoke with hu¬ 
mility, as if she were craving alms. 

“Was—was there not a little money some¬ 
where? My father used to speak of it. He said 
that my grandfather’s savings and his made a 
warm nest-egg.” 

“I do not know,” answered the husband, 
laughing. “ Not knowing that I had married an 
heiress, it has never entered my mind to look 
up her fortune.” 

“You are cruel to laugh at me,” cried Ruth, 
flashing an angry look through the tears of mor¬ 
tification that had gathered in her eyes. “ My 
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father thought it something, and was very proud 
of keeping it for me.” 

“Well, 1 won’t laugh, child. It is cruel, as 
you say. What, crying in earnest 1 Come here, 
and let me kiss the tears away.” 

Hurst left the table as he spoke, threw his 
arms around his wife, who made a petulant effort 
to escape his clasp, and led her into the draw¬ 
ing-room. 

“ Come, now, tell me what you mean to do 
with this great fortune, if we find it?” he said, 
kissing her eyelids, under which the tears swelled 
thick and fast. 

“ You are laughing at me yet,” she answered, 
with willful petulance, burying her face on his 
shoulder, and sobbing aloud. “I was so serious, 
too, and had set my heart on it.” 

“On what, dear? Tell mo. You havn’t even 
hinted at anything yet.” 

“ I—I don’t know how much money he loft, or 
if it is mine at all; only I thought that you would 
not care for so little, and I, having you and every¬ 
thing, did not want it at all; so it might go to sup¬ 
port them nicely in the old home till he could 
make pictures worth selling. That is what I 
was thinking of; and I’m sure there is money.” 

“ Then it shall support these people, and they 
shall live at the cottage, and trample down your 
flowers, as I did so often, just to get a glimpse of 
you through the lattice-window, before you 
went to bed. Do you remember those times, 
Ruth?” 

“Do I remember them? I wouldn’t let you 
know how often for the world.” 

“There, there, I was wrong to tease you. 
Now, about this fortune?” 

“ Lawyer Lalhrop, he that used to come so often 
to Norston’s Rest, knows all about it. My father 
always took his savings to him. I recollect 
that.” 

“Well, shall I write to Lawyer Lathrop?” 

“ If you will be so kind. To-day. This morn¬ 
ing.” 

“Bat if you should be mistaken, and Lathrop 
has no knowledge of the money, what then ?” 

“ What then? I really don’t know. It would 
be dreadful!” 

“Don’t look so miserable at the thought. I 
dare say it will be all right. But should it prove 
otherwise, have you thought of no other way?” 

“No; I can think of nothing else,” answered 
Rath, shaking her head. “ The cottage is there, 
all furnished, and the garden might help some; 
bnt without money, ever so little, it would 
never do.” 

“ Did it never occur to you that perhaps your 
husband might be induced to help these people?” 


“Would you? Oh, Walton! would you help 
them? I am so glad, so rich in delight I Not 
that I would let you do it.” 

“Why not, Ruth?” 

Her arms were around his neck, she dropping 
kisses on his face, soft as red-ripe leaves shaken 
from the heart of a rose. 

“Why not? Because I am bo greedy of your 
lore, and of everything that springs from it, that 
no ray or gleam shall go beyond myself. I know 
how much you have sacrificed for me—some¬ 
times more than you dream of yourself. Be¬ 
cause I would rather die than force more of 
my people upon you.” 

Here Ruth paused to draw breath, and ob¬ 
serving the kindness of bis look, broke down in 
her loving vehemence. 

“ No, I would rather they should be left on 
the wayside to perish, than that you should 
blush for me again, as you did that day when 
you brought the Duke here.” 

“ But I did not blush, Ruth. It was only 
surprise.” 

“No, no! And how can I blame you? We 
did make such a picture, just when you wanted 
me to appear so well,” interrupted the young 
wife, covering her flushed face with both hands. 
“ I know what a disappointment it must have 
been. How could I have been brought up within 
sight of Norston’s Rest, and not understand 
that?” 

“ But you are mistaken, child. I am not sure 
that any position in which we could have found 
you would have won more admiration from my 
friend.” 

“ Oh, he jnust have thought me dreadful!” 
answered Ruth, breaking into a laugh, though 
her eyes were full of tears. “ If I had been an 
Earl’s daughter, it might have seemed like ca¬ 
price or independence. Your friend saw that it 
was quite natural in the child of a gardener.” 

“You are too sensitive, Ruth. Come, now, 
about this cousin, who seems to have brought 
such perplexity here. What shall we do for 
her ?” 

“We? Nothing. I do not mean to cumber 
you with her wants. But I have so few relatives, 
and to every one my poor father’s death brought 
trouble; in this case, absolute destitution. Can 
you wonder that I forget myself a little?” 

“ I can wonder at nothing generous and good 
that my wife does,” was the gracious answer. 
“ If misfortune has fallen on anything your good 
father cared for, Ruth, it was I who brought it 
on them.” 

“Nq, no; I did not mean that. Only I loved 

my father dearly. There is not an hour of my 
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life that I do not think of him with mournful 
sorrow. Not a day in which I do not ask myself 
if there is one thing on earth that I can do 
which would have given him pleasure while 
living.” 

Hurst's face clouded with sadness as he lis¬ 
tened. He, too, was thinking of the weird con¬ 
sequences which his rash and secret marriage 
had brought upon the humble family of his wife. 
The tragic death of the old gardener, the bitter 
evils that had fallen on himself. If her humble 
roof had been invaded by death, neither had his 
grand old home escaped. Then he remembered 
that his father was left alone. From some inex¬ 
plicable cause, Lady Rose Houston, who had 
been the very light of the household, abandoned 
it to a solitude almost as deep as that which 
brooded over the gardener’s cottage. Ruth spoke 
truly ; he had made great sacrifices for her, but 
he remembered, with shame, that these sacrifices ! 
had fallen most heavily upon his father. Ruth 1 
saw the cloud on her husband’s brow, but did not 
read it aright. 

“ You would not blame me for these feelings,” 
she said, with pathetic gentleness, “ if you knew 
how impossible it is for me to escape them. 
When that poor girl came to the gate and looked 
in here, with her pitiful eyes, her white face was 
a reproach to me; her presence startled my 
memory. It seemed as if I stood in the atmos¬ 
phere of his death-chamber. She had not told 
me that her name was Jessup; but I felt it in 
every nerve of my body. When I held out my ; 
arms to her, she shrank away, thinking that her ; 
presence gave offence. But I followed her, other¬ 
wise she would never have entered here. When 
she told me her name, and that my father’s death j 
had killed all prosperity for her; that it had 
broken up her home also; what could I do but 
bring her into this room, and give up the best 
place in it for her use? This was another frag¬ 
ment of the wreck I had made—another unful¬ 
filled duty, which, in the selfishness of love, I had 
forgotten. 

“ When Ellen Jessup told me of the kindness 
with which my father had helped his kinsfolks, 
and the misery that his death had brought, my 
whole being was kindled with a wish to complete 
the work he had begun. In this girl’s poverty ’ 
and suffering, I saw a demand for expiation—a 
demand I could not resist. You see, my hus¬ 
band, how natural it was that I should bring this 
girl, who had my father's honest blood in her 
veins, under your roof. It would have been 
hard for me, had she been a stranger, to send her 
into the streets, starving; but knowing who she 
was, what could I do ?” 


“ Exactly what you have done, Ruth, no hu¬ 
man being will ever think of blaming you." 

“ But the moment you came in with that young 
nobleman, I knew that I was wrong in dragging 
this poor kinswoman across your path so rudely. 
You were astonished, and she, poor thing, hu¬ 
miliated by it. We both felt and looked like 
culprits in the presence of your noble guest." 

“ My dear wife, you give this little event too 
much importance. If I seemed annoyed, it was 
but for a moment,” said Hurst, who really felt 
that Ruth was dwelling, unnecessarily, on a sub¬ 
ject that had only given him some little passing 
annoyanoe. 

“But that moment, wrath flashed across your 
face, like a warning. I knew that the old life in 
that cottage at Norston’s Rest could never be 
safely united with this to which your love has 
exalted me. I felt that my kinswoman was not 
more completely removed from my father by 
death, than she must henceforth.be separated 
from his child You were wonderfully kind, and 
gave no after sign of the offence I had committed; 
but I did not need that. In some way this girl, 
whom my father loved, and helped all his life¬ 
time, must be kept from want. All night long I 
thought of this.” 

“ Foolish, foolish child I” said Hurst, who was 
greatly astonished by this intense earnestness. 
“I had no idea that you thought so deeply. 
Believe me, love, the whole thing should not have 
given you a moment’s uneasiness.” 

“Ah, but you do not know. You think me 
child enough to overlook all the evils that may 
fall on you, because of this unequal marriage; 
but they haunt me, night and day. The thought 
that I shall be a clog on your greatness haunts 
me. Because your father is magnanimous, and 
you noble beyond all thought of self, am I to 
fling more of the shadows of my low fortune 
upon you both, and ask alms for my kinswo¬ 
man?” 

Hurst was deeply touched. He had not dreamed 
that the young creature he had married pos¬ 
sessed so much of the spirit which exalted his 
own race. His heart warmed toward her, as she 
stood before him, flushed and eager with feelings 
that awoke all his sympathy. 

“ I know it. I know all that you would say,” 
she went on, “but I could not have done it. I 
think these people must have starved, before I 
could have come to—to any one for help. But 
while I was thinking of them, retreating more 
and more from an appeal to you, I remembered 
the gold my father took so much pains to hoard 
for me. Then I was happy. Then I thought what 

a lovely home the cottage would make. All I 
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wanted was to be sure that these things were 
mine to give. Is it, now? Tell me truly ?” 

“All that your father left is certainly yours, 
to keep or give, Ruth,” answered Hurst, with a 
tender smile on his lips. 

“Then it is all settled. You will write the 
letter, and that will bring no more annoyance. 
Bat there is another thing, Walton/' 

“ Another trouble ?" questioned Hurst, smiling. 
44 One that I may never hope to overcome,” an¬ 
swered Ruth, sadly. 14 We have been in London 
more than a month now, and our home is so 
pretty: but no one ever comes to it. I have no 
friends but. yours, Walton. What keeps them 
away ? Before we came here, I was dreadfully 
afraid of meeting the great ladies with whom you 
had been such a favorite, but none of them have 
called. Do you think I do not know why ?” 

Hurst’s face flushed scarlet, and his eyes fell 
under the troubled glances of hers. Before he 
could speak, Ruth went on, 

“ l do understand it. That was why the other 
thing came so hard upon me. My first visitor, a 
poor, lone relation from the street, was with me, 
when you brought home one of the highest and 
noblest of your set. How did he find your wife ?*’ 
“ How did he find my wife ? Like a bright¬ 
winged angel, performing an act of mercy—a 
sweet, beautiful woman, of whom any man living 
might be proud; a sensitive, foolish woman, who 
Is making herself miserable for nothing,” ex¬ 
claimed Hurst, reaching out his arms for the 
young creature, who had covered her face with 
both hands, and was sobbing aloud. 

44 No, no 1 Do not say that. The Duke, being 
a gentleman, did not seem to notice; but I, half 
in terror, half because I would not seem ashamed 
of my kinswoman, would tell about her in his pre¬ 
sence. That was like a defiance, you know. I did 
not mean it as such; but he will never come again.’ ’ 


2&:t 


44 You mistake, Ruth. High birth does not take 
the heart from a man’s bosom, or the sense from 
his brain. St Ormand could have seen nothing 
here to condemn. Such men are better judges 
of human nature than you imagine.” 

44 It may be. The Duke seemed very, very 
nice; but no ladies call—not one out of all you 
have known. Oh, Walton, I saw Lady Rose in 
the Park, riding with an old lady. She must 
know that we live here. She used to be so sweet 
and good to me, that I thought she would be like 
a friend for your sake. Then the house is so 
pretty, that I hoped she might like it, and per¬ 
haps stay with us now and then. But she never 
comes, and never will so long as I am here. If 
she only knew how my heart leaped when I saw 
her, I think she would forgive me for being my 
father’s daughter, and come, just as she did to 
the cottage, if nothing more. I was watching,, 
and watching for her at the window when that 
poor Ellen came in her place. Now I have given 
up all hopes of seeing her, and it breaks my 
heart.” 

Touched and surprised by the genuine distress 
of his wife, Hurst arose, and folding her in his 
arms, kissed her burning forehead, and her little, 
tremulous hands. Between these soft caresses, 
he strove to comfort her in words. 

44 This is folly, Ruth. You must not judge my 
friends in this fashion. We must have a little 
patience with society, and everything will come 
right. Many, many of my friends are above such 
arrogance as you dread.” 

44 Among them may the grandmother of one 
true friend, and the lady who has almost a sister s 
claim, ask a place ?” questioned a sweet old voice, 
so close to the married pair, that they broke 
apart, in confusion, and stood, blushing like cul¬ 
prits, before the Duchess of St. Ormand and Lady 
Rose Houston. (to be continued.) 
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Iir Summer*! annoy rone, 

My castle stands alone; 

And rare its pictured walls, 
While in its stately halls 
8oft music's dreamy tone. 

In sweetest cadence falls. 


And the beloved are here, 

But not a foiling tear; 

No thoughts of swift decay, 
Or this •encumbering day, 
But Heaven seems very near. 
And earth so for away. 


Within a pleasant vale; 

And here the moonlight pale 
Steals on the silent hours, 

O'er tree and teuder flowers, 
And there an evening sail, 

And hers the vine-dad bowers. 

You LXVII.—20 


Then all this gathering grime 
I heed not, nor the rime 
That chilly airs bestow; 

Let bleak winds rudely blow, 
I dwell not In this clime, 

I live In my chateau., 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 



We give, first, this month, a walking-costume 
of black and white striped material: it may either 


ing; cut on the bias ; made very scant in front, 
where the skirt is additionally ornamented with 
three smaller flounces each, put on with a head¬ 
ing, each five inches deep. These trim the front 
breadth, and are finished with a stylish bow. 
made of black and white taffetas ribbon, as may 
be seen in the engraving. Another bow of the 


be of silk, poplin, or mohair. These fine striped 
silks are now selling in the stores for seventy-five 
cents and one dollar; mohairs and poplins, in 
half wool, at from thirty-seven and a half to 
seventy-five cents. Our design has but one skirt, 
made just to touch, and trimmed all round with 
one flounce, nine inches deep, without the head¬ 
ed 


same description is placed further around upon 
the main flounce. The tunic is composed of two 
widths of the silk, fifty inches in length, finished 
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with a narrow bins binding, gracefully mode into 
puffs, and looped at the sides, where it is caught 
op with another bow and ends of the same de¬ 
scription as those used upon the bottom of the 
skirt. A basque bodice, simply bowed, for a 
finish. Coat-sleeves, with deep cuff, uearly to 
the elbow, where it also terminates with another 
bow. The rolling collar is lined with black silk, 
which turns over on the bodice. Twenty yards of 
silk, or sixteen yards of mohair, will be required. 

On the preceding page is another very service¬ 



able walking-suit of gray alpaca, trimmed with 
black of the same material, corded with white. 
It is composed of skirt and Polonaise. The skirt 
has three bands of black, three inches in width, 
corded on both sides as mentioned above, and put 
on at equal distances of two inches apart. This 
trimming may be continued entirely around the 
skirt, or finished by the lower band turning up 
to the waist, as seen in the design. The Polo¬ 
naise is cut with loose fronts; the fronts are 
added and turned back, ornamented by buttons. 
This is belted in to the waist. Collar and cuffs 



of black complete this very inexpensive costume, 
rhirteen yards of gray, three of black, one and a 
half yards of white alpaca, will be required. 


Opposite, we give the bock and front views of a 
street or home costume for a miss of twelve t<» 
fourteen years, made of brown serge. Brown, 
let us add, is the most fashionable color, fur 
children, from twa years old up. This is trimmed 
with a darker shade, which may be of the same 



material, or silk, as may be preferred. The front 
breadth is ornamented with four bias bands, all 
of which terminate in a point, fastened with a 
button. Over these bands, on both sides, de¬ 
scends from the waist a strap of the same, gra¬ 
duated, as may be seen. The flounce cut on the 
bias, with puffs, etc., ornaments the skirt at flu* 
back. The tunic is only for the back, with a 
narrow binding of the dark material for a finish 
The jacket-basque is worn over a vest of the 
darker material, and all the trimmings of it are 



the same. Our design is so complete, that any 
one with a little taste and ingenuity can cut and 
trim from the engraving. Ten yards, with two 
of a darker shade for trimming, will be required. 
Moulds covered with the lighter shade, will make 
the prettiest button for this dress. 

We give, above, back and front views of a break¬ 
fast jacket, to be made up of gray, blue, or 
scarlet flannel, and bound with black velvet, cut 
^ and trimmed after the design which we give. 










This jacket will be fouad both useful and com- and waist, and Knickerbockers. The latter are 
fort able. Three yards of sacque flannel, six sewn to the band of the under-waist in front, and 
yards of velvet ribbon, and one doxen velvet but- | buttoned to it at the back. The over-suit is cf 
tons will be required. 


{ fine cloth, poplin, or velveteen. Our model is 
We finish with two illustrations of a dress for ! of plain gray cloth, with bands of diagonal cloth 
a little boy of three years, or there abouts, coat, ] bound with braid. 


>Ve give, here, an infant’s boot, with an em¬ 
broidered front, which any mother, or other lady, 
may embroider herself. The little boot is shown, 
made up, opposite, and the front in the full sixe, 
with the embroidered pattern above. Cloth, vel¬ 
vet, or kid may be used. The embroidery is in 
purse silk. 

The shoe is bound with ribbon, and is the 
prettiest affair that has come, out for a very long 
i tunc, we think. 









by bmily h. may. 


We give, this month, a walking-dress, espe¬ 
cially suitable for this season of the year, and to 
be made of any material, not too high-priced for 
every-day wear. The merit of this particular 
costume is that it is both stylish and economical. 
On the next page we give a diagram, from which 
to cut ont the bodice This bodice is what is 
called a habit bodice, and consists of four pieces, 


j one front, half of back, side-piece, and sleeve 
i The various pieces join with the corresponding 
| notches, all of which are marked on the engraving. 
The basque pr jecting from the side-piece is flat, 
olaited into the bottom of the back, and a button 
is added at the waist. The basque is extremely 
short beneath the arms, and it is not joined, but 
is left open, the joining commencing at the waist. 
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DIAGRAM POE BODICE FOR WALKING-DRESS. 


Several rows of machine-stitehing are the only < far as the projecting caff, from whence to the 
trimmings. The coat-shaped sleeve is joined as i wrist it is fastened with three buttons. 

DARNED NET, FOR TIDIES, ETC. 

BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


Tn the front of the number, we give, printed > In this design, as may be seen, there is a double 
in colors, this useful and pretty affair. Use j row darned, to produce a heavier effect: the re- 
mosquito netting, and darn with coarse linen floss. \ suit of the whole is exceedingly pretty. 



VRAPPER FOR SHAWLS, WATER-PROOF, ETC. 


BT MBS. JANE 


WEAVER. 



W . give, here, a pattern for that indispensable 
thing to travelers—a wrapper for the shawls, 
water-proofs, etc., so necessary to those traveling. 
Our first engraving shows the outside of a wrap- 


pockets are attached for various articles, such as 
books, newspapers, etc., which may be requsite 
on a journey. The pockets are of Holland, bound 
with Bcarlet braid. The mode of fixing the han- 



per, made of Holland, and ornamented with 
stripes of embroidery. The next shows the ar¬ 
rangement of the inside, to which flaps and 



die and straps is shown in our last engraving. 
The size must be made to suit the wraps which 
it is required to hold. 


NAME FOR MARKING. 



209 











One of the latest continental fashions is to worked upon the ends in cross-stitch. 8ach de- 
have towels of handsome damask, from which the signs as are used for crochet or darned netting 
threads are drawn at the ends, and a pattern is are suitable. 


SMOKING-CAP. 

BT MBS. JANS W1AVSR. 



The foundation of the cap is cloth or velvet, effect. The lining is of quilted silk. This smok- 
and the design done in gold or silver braid, of ing cap is very easy to make, and is a pattern of 
contrasting colors, producing a very brilliant unusual beauty. 








WORK-BAG AND DETAIL OF CANVAS PATTERN. 


BT MBS. JAN1 WEAVER. 



The materials for this pretty affair are silk < shown in the design. Tassels are sewn on the 
canvas, silk of any color, chenille and tassels to bottom and sides. The cord is run through the 
match, silk cord. \ top of the bag and drawn. The detail gives the 



The bag is made of the silk. The canvas is < full pise of the squares, which will be a guide for 
embroidered with the chenille in squares, as $ cutting the size of the bag. 


NAME FOR MARKING. 



oogle 
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KDITOUIAL CHIT-CHAT 

The Centennial Exhibition. —Our readers, we suppose, 
are aware that a great International Exhibition is to be 
held, at Philadelphia, next year, to commemorate the hun¬ 
dredth anniversary of American Independence. This city 
wad selected because it was here that the Declaration of In¬ 
dependence was signed. An Exhibition of Arts, Manufac¬ 
tures, etc., was decided on, because it was considered that 
such a display, dedicated to, and showing forth, the arts of 
Peace, would be iu better taste than a display of any other 
kind. The Exhibition was made International, because an 
opportunity would thus bo afforded to our citizens, not only 
to see the progress that America had made in industrial pur¬ 
suits, during the last century, but also to compare that pro- 
gross w ith the progress of foreign nations, who might be 
contributors, in the same direction. 

The spot selected for the Exhibition is, perhaps, tho finest 
In the world for the purpoeo. Neither Hyde Park in Lon¬ 
don, nor tho Champs Elysses in Paris, nor tho Prater in 
Vienna, where the other World’s Exhibitions have been ^ 
held—all of which the writer of this article lias visited—is 
as suitable as the Park of Philadelphia. On this point, Mr. 
Uepworth Dixon, tho eminent English author, is, perhaps, 
even better authority than ourselves, for the charge of local 
favoritism cannot, possibly, bo brought against him. Writ¬ 
ing to a Manchester ^England) newspuper, ho says:— “ Con¬ 
taining three thousand flvo hundred acres of land, lying for 
the greater part in narrow lines along the Schuylkill river 
and Wissahickon crook, the Park has nearly forty miles of 
driving roads; so that, with halts for rest and sight-seeing, 
two whole duys are not too much for even a glimpse. Think 
of a park in which Hyde Park, witlHts four hundred acres 
ithe King, the Serpentine, and the Ladies’ Mile,) would bo 
lost. Central Park, New York, is more than double the size 
of Hyde Park, yet Central Park would lie in a mere corner of 
Fuirmount Park. All the seven London parks thrown into 
one—Victoria, Greenwich, Finsbury, Battersea, St. James, 
Hyde, and Regent's—would not make one Fairmount Park.” 

Of the picturesquo beauty of tho ^ark he speaks with 
oqual enthusiasm. “Neither the Prater in Vienna,” ho says, 
“uor Los Delicias in Seviilo, nor tho Bois de Boulogne, 
though bright and varied, cun compare in physical beauty 
with Fairmount. No doubt the drive along the Guadal- 
quiver is delicious on a summer evening, and the views of 
Sevres and St. Clouds arc always charming; but tho Schuyl¬ 
kill is a more picturesque rivor than either tho Guadalqulver 
near Seville, or the Seine near Paris. The view from Geor¬ 
ge's Hill combines the several beauties of tho views from 
Kichmond Hill and Greenwich Hill. There is a richly 
wooded country rolliug backward into space. There is the 
wide and winding river at your feet; and just beyond tho 
rivor, camps of spires und steeples, towers and domes; and 
rising over all, like a new Parthenon, the noble pile called 
Girard College. Seen on a sunny day in the Indian Summer, 
when the forest leaves are burning gold and crimson, and 
the shining marble flashes through tho air, the view from 
George's Hill is one of the things which ( seen, become a 
part of sight’ ” 

Tho people, at large, are just beginning to awake to the 
importance of this great Exhibition. So far, Philadelphia, 
first, and then the State of Pennsylvania, next, have fur¬ 
nished nearly all tho money. But we notice, everywhere 
in our exchanges, a growing enthusiasm, all over the land, 
in regard to this noble work. We hope that our subscri¬ 
bers, ono and all, wiil enter heartily iuto it. Every one 
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can do a little. Talk of the matter among yourselves, and 
such of you as can, come to see this Centennial! The trip 
will be one to boast of for years and years to come. Old peo¬ 
ple, half a oentury hence, will be proud to say, “I, too 
was there.” 

Thb Postaob for the year, remember, is included in the 
prices , club or otherwise, asked for “ Peterson” for 1875. 
Persons getting up clubs should be particular to explain this 
to subscribers, for, at tho first glance, the prices scorn higher, 
whereas, when it is remembered that the prices, hereto¬ 
fore, did not include postage, and that postage was never 
loss than twelve cents a subscriber, and often more, they are 
now really cheaper than ever. Take that very popular club, 
for example, of five copies for $8.50, which is at the rate of 
$1.70 for each subscriber. Lust year, the corresponding club 
was flvo for $8.00, or $1.60 for each subscriber; but then every 
subscriber had to pay, at tho office of delivery, twelve cents 
postage; and this, added to the $1.G0, made the real cost 
$1.72. So of other clubs. That of 12 for $18.00, was last 
year, 12 for $17 00; but the postage, afterward, made it really 
amount to $18.56, or about five cents more for each sub¬ 
scriber. Moreover, there was always more or Jeee trou¬ 
ble, and often disputes, with post-masters, about the postage: 
now all this is avoided. 

The Magnificence or Dress has reached a point, in 
Paris, under the so-called Republic, that was never surpassed 
under tho Empire. The new brocades, that are so much 
tho fashion, and that are mado in imitation of those worn 
during the sixteenth century, and tho Genoa velvets, cost 
twenty dollars a yard. For a train and bodice at least 
one dozen yards are required; therefore the robe is not a 
cheap one. But if those splendid materials are only used 
for the plastron and tablier, about throo yards are required. 
Tho striped and checked velvets used for Polonaise, tab- 
liere, and cuirass bodices, are also rich fabrics. They con¬ 
sist of alternate stripes of velvet and gros grain, varying 
from half an inch to noarly two inches in width. They are 
only used as parts of costumes in conjunction with plain 
gros grain or velvet of the same color. Of course, it would 
bo absurd to wear such dresses in America; they are fit only 
for duchesses, princesses, and others of fabulous wealthy 
but wo allude to them in order that our fair readers may 
see how extravagant some of their European sisters are. 

Old Silver Ornaments are in such demand, in Paris, that, 
when they are genuinely ancient, they realize more money 
than modern gold jewelry. The Parisian ladies have adopt¬ 
ed an English fashion, that of wearing'silver chatelains and 
; Norwegian belts; they affect the old silver ones, and par¬ 
ticularly those made with chain* delicately worked in the 
lozenge pattern which were fabricated in Venice during 
tho Renaissance period. 

The Turquoise is the most fashionable stone at present. 
The small turquoises are inexpensive, if they do not oome 
from the East, when the brilliancy of their blue is unmis¬ 
takable ; but largo stones are now almost as costly as rubies 
and sapphires. 

The Colored Fashion-Plates, in this magazine, are en¬ 
graved on steel, and printed from the steel plates, and after¬ 
ward colored by hand. Other magazines give lithographed 
fashions, at very much loss expense, but also very nuch 
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Anncnoaia tv Clubs may be made at tho price paid by 
the rest of the dob. , If enough additional Bnbecribera are 
sent, to make up a aeoond club, the person sendiug them 
will become entitled to a second premium, or premiums. 
Always notify us, however, when such asecoud club is com¬ 
pleted. These additions may be made, moreover, aft dif¬ 
ferent times during tho year, for back numbers to January 
can always be supplied. All such additions to clubs, we 
may as well state here, must begin, like the rest of the clnb, 
with the January number. Go on, therefore, making ad¬ 
ditions to your clubs. By-and-by, almost before you know 
it, you will have filled a second dab. 

Uld Jtvu&y of the time of Louis XV. is all the rage 
now in Paris. Large quantities are sold for real, although 
false. The prices obtained for these imitations, when thus 
parsed off for original, are fabulous. One of the undoubted 
sets of old jewelry, lately sold in Paris, was of marcaasite 
and acquamarine. The necklet was a garland of the smallest 
njwbuds of aquamarine set in marcassite. Tho pendeloque, 
which was very large, consisted of trellis-work iu the centre 
of garlands of marguerites aud rosebuds, a pear-shaped drop 
of acquamarine terminating it. A pair of long earrings and 
tv j small combs terminated this pururo, which was a marvel 
of delicate workmanship. 

Lace Tbismixos are very much worn at evening parties, 
by those, at least, who ure fortunate enongh to have old 
lace, or can afford to buy new. It is generally sown as a flat 
border, without fulii.ess round the tunic, and square ends of 
a low pink satin ridingote, with a bouillonn6 skirt of white 
tuile under tho ridingote. Brussels application is one of the 
few laces Dover worn flat; it is always gathered. 

% I Prefer Yours.” —A lady writes:—“I must tell you 
bow very well pleased we all are with your magazine. I 
took one last year, at $3.00; but I very much prefer yours; 
iu fact, I will never do without it again. The pictures 
alone are worth the price of the magazine.” 

Our Steel Enoravino, this mouth, is another of those 
first-class embellishments, which are to be had only in 
“ Peterson.” It is from a picture by a famous Gorman 
artist. 


BEY IKW OF NEW BOOK 8. 

Young Folks’ History of The United States. By Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson. Illustrated. 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: 
Lee d Shepard. —This is a work of very much more than or¬ 
dinary merit It gives, within the compass of three hun¬ 
dred and fifty pages, a history of the United States, begin¬ 
ning with the mound builders, who preceded tho red In¬ 
dian, and coming down to the present yoar. Comparatively 
lew space is devoted to military exploits than usual, the 
author rightly recognizing the fact that it is the arts of 
peace which really advanco society: thus the story of the 
War of Independence is told iu twenty pages, and that of 
the late Civil War in less than thirty: the rest of the volume 
being given up to describing customs and laws, and all that 
go to mako the history of the people as a people. No one, 
who has not tried it, can understand how difficult it is to 
seize the salient points of a great nation's career, so as to 
coudenae them into a narrative, that shall omit no import- 
sat point, and yet not be dull reading. Colonel Higginson, 
however, has achieved this almost impossible feat His 
little book is a real triumph iu its way. An excellent index 
accompanies the volume. 

Generalship, Or How I 'Managed My Husband. By George 
Bay. 1 voL, 16 mo. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke d Co.—A 
very pleasant tittle story, with an excellent moral. The 
author is apparently a new candidate for public favor. 


The Romance of the English Stage. By Percy FiUgerald, M. A., 
F. 8. A. 1 vol., 12 mo. PhUada: J. B. LippincoU d Co.— 
A pleasant, gossiping book, which makes us acquainted with 
many curious phases of theatrical life, at least as it existed 
from the middle of the last century down to the first decade 
of the present one. There are amusing stories about Ellis- 
too, Tate Wilkinson, George Frederick Cooke, aud many 
others, that can be surpassed nowhere for humor. Besides 
this, the extracts given from tho autobiographies of Mrs. 
Bellamy, and Mrs. liobinaon, successful beauties and act¬ 
resses of their day, throw a curious tight upon the man¬ 
ners of eighty or a huudred years ago. There is tittle that 
is new in the book, most of wkut it contaius having already 
appeared in various Memoirs, etc., etc.; hut its merit con¬ 
sists in the skillful way in which the host parts of earlier 
publications havo boon selected and condensed. The volume 
is very neatly printed. 

The Inland of Fire. Or a Thousand Years of The Old North¬ 
man's Home. By Re r. P. C. Headley. 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: 
Lee d Shepard. —Under this rather sensational name, which 
led us at first to suppose that we were about to read one of 
Jules Vernu's books, we have a very well written account 
of Iceland, from its first settlement, a thousand years ago, up 
to tho present time. Tho work was originally intended for 
young people; but it may he road, with both profit and 
interest, by older ones. Numerous engravings illustrate 
the text. 

The Fortune Seeker; or The Bridal Day. By Mrs. Emma D. 
E. N. Southworth. 1 rol., 12 mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson d 
Brothers. —No other American reinanco writer bus better 
sustained her popularity than Mrs. South worth, for her 
works are as eagerly sought after, now, as when she first 
began to address the public. “ Tho Fortuno Seeker” is, per¬ 
haps, the best of her recent stories. From the first chapter 
to the last the interest never flags. The volume is hand¬ 
somely printed and bound. 

The Pichcick Papers. By Charles Dickens. I vol., 8 to. 
PhUada: T. B. Peterson d Brothers.— Tins is tho first volume 
of tho “ Cheap Edition for tho Million” of the works of 
Charles Dickens. Considering tho price, which is only fifty 
cents, it is a marvel of neatness and cheapness. The entire 
Beries can be had at the same price per volume, or for even 
less where the novels are shorter, as “Hard Times,” “The 
Tales of Two Cities,” etc., etc. 

A Rambling Story. By Mary Gooden Clarke. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Boston: Boberts Brothers. —A charming tale, quietly told, 
but worth dozens of high pressure stories. It will be an ex¬ 
cellent thing, not only for true literature, but for the pub¬ 
lic taste, when such healthy narratives shall altogether re¬ 
place the strongly flavored ones that a vitiated popular 
palate requires now. The volume, like all the publications 
of this house, is printed and bound with unusual elegance. 

Guy Mannering. By Sir Walter Scott. 1 roZ., 8 ro. Philada: 
T. B. Petersen d Brothers. —Another of the famous “ Cheap 
Edition for the Million” of Sir Walter Scott’s novels. How 
these volumes can be afforded for twenty-five cents each is a 
problem that we confess we are uuablo to solve. But this 
astonishingly low price ought to put an edition of Scott’s 
novels into every household in the land. 

Songs of Joy. By J. H. Tenney. 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: 
Lee d Shepard. —A collection of hymns and tunes, espe¬ 
cially adapted for prayer aud praise, the music accompany¬ 
ing the words. It will be found equally suitable for private, 
or for public worship. 

The Discarded Wife. By EUea A. Dupuy. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
PhUada: T. B. Peterson d Brothers. —Another story from a 
very popular writer, the author of “ The Clandestine Mar- 
• riage,” •‘All For Lore,” etc., etc. ; This la, perhaps, her 
| beet novel. zed by H ” 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

For Fifty Curts Extra, a copy, of any one of the beautiful 
premium engravings of 44 Peterson's Magazine" will be sent to 
any subscriber, mail or otherwise, for the year 1875. These 
engravings ore all large-sized, for framing, and are printed 
from line and stipple, or mezzotint plates, that cost to en¬ 
grave from one to two thousand dollars each. As the pro¬ 
prietor of “ Peterson" owns these plates, he can afford to 
furnish copies for the mere cost of paper and printing; but, 
for obvious reasons, he is not willing to sell copies, at this 
low price, except to 6ona fide subscribers to his magazine. 
The list of pmtes is advertised in the January and March 
numbors. 

Advertisements inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
prices. “ Potorsou’s Magazine" is the best advertising me¬ 
dium in the United States; for it has the largest circulation 
of any monthly publication, and goes to every county, vil¬ 
lage, and cross-roads. Address Peterson's Magazine, 306 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Thirteenth Year.—A lady writesThis is the 
thirteenth club I have sent you for “ Peterson.” We have 
hundreds of such kind friends who have sent us clubs, year 
after year, some of them for even twenty years. 


MOTHERS' DEPARTMENT 

BY ABRAM. LIVEZEY, M. D. 

No. IV.— Scarlatina, or Scarlet Fever. 

Scarlet fever is distinguished from measles by a bright 
scarlet rush, consisting of minute rod points, which, coalesc¬ 
ing, soon form a diffused efflorescence. This rash is accom¬ 
panied with high fever, a hot, burning skin, and very rapid 
pulse, continuing till the rash subsides. The papillae of the 
tongue are elongated, or raised, presenting scarlet points, 
which, projecting through tho white fur, or coat, on its sur- 
Ihce, constitutes one of tho characteristics of the disease. 

In scarlatina we do not meet with those catarrhal affec¬ 
tions which are generally the precursors of measles. In 
scarlet fever we further notico that the mucous membrano 
of tho fauces, us well as tho tonsils, is inflamed, and gene¬ 
rally, but not always, there is an ulcer or slough upon one 
or both of the tonsils. In measles there is merely a dotted 
or mottled appearance on these parts, which are of a deeper 
red than usual. Tho eruption of scarlet fever is diffused 
like a series of blushes, is smooth and of a brighter color 
than that of m^islcs. 

Scarlet fever has been divided into four kinds, or forms: 
scarlatina simplex, the simple or miid variety, unaccom¬ 
panied with sore throat; a. anginosa, attended with severe 
•ore throat; a. sine exanthemater, having the true scarla¬ 
tinous affection of tho throat, but no eruption upon the body; 
and s. maligna, or the malignant form, with ulcerous 6ore 
throat, and all the symptoms and appearances of a grave cha¬ 
racter from the very beginning. The writer once saw all 
these different forms most strikingly manifested in a family 
of four boys between the ages of two and ten years, all of 
whom recovered. 

The disease is both epidemic and contagious; arising some¬ 
times from atmospheric malaria, at others from animal scar¬ 
latinous miasm. It seldom happens that this disease attacks 
the same person more than once. Some very susceptible 
individuals, however, will bo affected somewhat during every 
epidemic. In some seasons the epidemic visitation is very 
mild, and scarcely a death occurs. 

Upon these occasions it has been advised by some emi¬ 
nent physicians, as a matter of humanity, and deserving the 


attention of mothers, to expose their children to the infec¬ 
tion as a mild attack is almost assured, and security is thus 
afforded, 

The mild form of scarlatina Is unaccompanied with nicer* 
in the throat, aud the iash, appearing on the second daj of 
the fever, on the face and neck, and then over the whole 
body* begins to decline on the fifth. 

Tho treatment of this form of the disease is very simple; 
and the mother, if she be an experienced nurse, can trust 
the case to her own judgment. The apartment in which 
the child is confined should be clear and open, of moderate 
and equitable temperature; tho diet should be light and 
nutritious, without animal food, and with cooling, acidu¬ 
lated drinks; and gentle aperients should be administered, 
more particularly toward the decline of the eruption, aa a 
preventive to dropsy. 

Aconite, alternated with l>elladonna, const in tea the prin¬ 
cipal treatment of tho homeopaths. 

When there is considerable thirst, with much heat of 
skin and restlessness, which are sometimes present even in 
tho mild form of this fever, the mother may place a saucer 
of bits of ice within reach of the child, and not only fre¬ 
quently sponge tho face, neck, hands, and anus, but the 
whole body of the child with cold water; thus achieviug 
better results, without tho use of medicine, than she could 
with drug treatment, to tho exclusion of sponging. A few 
drops of aromatic sulphuric acid, thrico daily, the mother 
may prudently give, to prevent the tendency to fever of a 
low typo, and keep up a proper tone to tho stomach and 
bowels. Further treatment than this, If any more be de¬ 
manded, must be regulatod by the judgment of the family 
physician. 


THE FAMILY. 

Husband and Wife. —We havo often had articles on the 
forbearance which a husband ought to exercise toward a 
w ife, when he comes home nnd finds her worried and nerv¬ 
ous, in consequence of domestic over-work or anxieties. A 
selfish man makes no allowance in such case's; but a good- 
hearted one does. Wo find, in an exchange, an article on 
the other side of the question, urging the same forbearanre 
on the part of the wife, when a husband comes home wor¬ 
ried. Our cotomj>orary says:—“The old-fashioned theory 
of mutual obligation in the marriago relation is a good deal 
lost sight of in these days. Men are too apt to carry their 
business laces and their business thoughts home with them, 
and so bring nothing but coldness, hardness, and reserve to 
tho society of wife and children. On the other hand, wo¬ 
men are not ready enough to nucke allowance for the w ear 
and tear of our commercial life upon the nerves and temper 
of the man who has to bear tho brunt of tho struggle. It is 
to a very large extent for their wives’ and children's sake* 
that men uro tempted to overtax their energies, aud to muko 
themselves prematurely old, in the endeavor to get rich, or 
to maiutuin a certain social position. There are many things 
that cloud a man’s brow’ and sour liis temper, about which 
he cannot take his wife into his confidence. She would 
probably not understand them if ho did, and the attempt 
to translate these troubles into definite speech i* to many 
men a more ocuto pain than to simply endure them. Wo¬ 
men may have noticed the fact that tho boiling kettle con¬ 
tinues to bubble for a little after it has been lifted from tho 
fire. In tho same way, the active brain of the hanlworkod 
professional or business man will, in spitoof himself, run on 
tho affairs of his office, after he has come within tho pre¬ 
cincts of home. A wise wife will make allowance for the 
occasional gruffness, whose sonreo she cannot understand, 
and will make It her business to smooth out tho hard lines 
of the troubled face, and gentlyjto allow tho soothing influ- 
:> ence of a pleasant home to work its gradual but certain cure." 
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HEALTH DEPARTMENT 
Poisoxous Hair Dyes. —The danger of using dyes for the 
hair is very much greater than is generally supposed. In 
bet, most of the preparations advertised for tkU purpose, 
are more or less poisonous. A Belgian medical journal 
relates the case of a man, aged fifty-five, who was suffering 
from muscular rheumatism, affecting chiefly the shoulder; 
the patient had also lost the use of both arms. The attend¬ 
ing physician had the painful parts wrapped up in cotton 
wadding, and prescribed lime-juice and narcotics. A great 
improvement was rapidly felt, but it only lasted for a short 
time, for a month afterward the patient’s fingers were struck 
with paralysis. No bine tinge could l>e seen on bis gums, 
though he had suffered with severe colics at various times. 
The water used for drinking purposes was obtained from a 
brick well, and kept in wooden pails. After long researches 
as to the cause of such a case, it w as at last discovered that, 
for the fifteen years preceding, the mnn had been in the 
habit of using, for blacking his hair, a certain liquid that ho 
prepared himself, by adding to a pint of witter two teaspoon- 
fuls of sugar of lead, and three teaspoonfuls of sulphur. 
This it w as his custom to apply to his hair, at least once a 
week. The physician stopped entirely the use of the mix¬ 
ture, and, under the influence of electricity and the use of 
rxikie of potassium, the colics disappeared, and the patient 
recovered entirely. Vast quantities of worso mixtures than 
this arc in almost universal use for “ dressing*’ the hair. 
Many of them are advertised, not as linir dyes, but os hair- 
renovators; but they are nearly all equally pernicious. 


FLORICULTURE. 

A Pretty Floral Device, which has a charming effect, 
•specially by gas-light or candle-light, may bo made by plac¬ 
ing a snaill bouquet of flowers in a plain glass vase, and 
over this a little glass case; then the whole is to be plunged 
into a pail of water, so that the shado is quite full, and be¬ 
fore hiking it out, a glass plate must be slipped undorneath, 
to keep the water in. The result is that the water in tlio 
shade gives a most charming aspect to the flowers, and will 
preserve them for a very long time, if the air can only be 
kept out. This is tho great secret in preserving flowers. 
The loveiy bouquets which come from florists for weddings, 
balls, and the liko, are all made up on wire, so that tha 
stems cannot tonch tho water; but we have often succeeded 
in keeping them fresh for a long time by covering them 
with a glass shade at once, and excluding tho air; and wc 
have also kept them fresh, so as to use them twice, by cover¬ 
ing the blooms over with a wet handkerchief, or wadding. 
Maidenhair fern may be kept fresh a long time by placing 
it in a basin full of water, so that it is quite covered, till 
wonted. Wo have frequently, in this way, known it to bo 
uied in the hair three or four nights running, oven when it 
hod seemed quite withered. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

4GF* Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a prao- 
fod housekeeper. 

SOUP AND FISH. 

Spiced Shad. —On© largo shad, two tablespoon fa Is of salt, 
three teaspoonfuls of Cayenne pepper, two tablespoonfuls of 
whole allspice, as much vinegar as will cover it. Split the 
•had open, rub over it two tablespoonfuls of salt, and let it 
stand several hours. Have reedy a pot with boiling water 
in it sufficient to cover tho shad, allowing a teaspoonful of 
salt to every quart of water. Boil it twenty minutes. Take 
it oat of the -water, drain it, bruise yonr allspice, just so os 
t » crack the grains. Sprinkle over your shad tho allspice 
aa<l pepper, and cover it with cold vinegar. 


Cock-a-Leekis Sovp. —Wash well two or throo bunches of 
leekB, if old scald them in boiling water; take off the roots, 
and part of tho heads, and cut them into lengths of about on 
inch. Put half the quantity into a pot with five quarts of 
! stock, and a fowl trussed for boiling, and allow them to 
simmer gently. In half an hour add the remaining leeks, 
and lot all simmer for three or fonr hours longer. It must 
be carefully skimmed, and seasoned to taste. To serve tho 
fowl, carve neatly, placing the pieces in a tureen, and pour¬ 
ing over them tho soup. This receipt is sufficient for ten 
persons. 

Shad Boasted on a Board .—Take a piece of clean oak board 
about throe inches thick, and two feet square, stand it before 
tho fire till the board is very hot, indeed almost charred. 
Have your Bhad split down the back, cleaned, washed, wiped 
dry, and seasoned with salt; fasten it to the hot board with 
a few small nails; the skin sido should be next the board; 
place tho board before the fire with tho head part down. 
As soon as tho juices begin to run, turn it with tho tail down; 
it should be turned frequently, in order to retain the juices. 
When done, butter it, and serve It hot. Send it to the table 
on tho board. 

Spring Soetp. —Cat some new carrots and some now turnips 
in the shape of peas; put them in separate sauce-pans, with 
enough stock to cover them, and a pinch of sugar; keep 
them on the fire till the stook has all boiled away, hut mind 
they do not catch or burn. Cook some peas aud some as¬ 
paragus points in the same way. You should havo equal 
quantities of each of these vegetables. Cut out of lettuces 
and sorrel leaves pieces the size of a sixpence, let them havo 
ono boil in some stock. Put all the vegetables so prepared 
in the soup tureen. Pour over them sumo well-flavored 
stock, and serve. 

MXATB. 

Useful Hints. —Never waste a morsel of fat, and save and 
boil all the bones. Save all the fat that rises upon soups 
and gravies, and let it be clarified for use. If this be woll 
done, it will make better pastry and cakes than the cheaper 
sort of butter that is bought sometimes for that purpose. 
Allow a good foundation of stock onco every throe or four 
weeks: from sixteen to twenty pounds of shin of beef, a 
cow’s heel, an oxtail, and a small piece of liver. If white 
stock is wanted, veal and mutton bones may bo used, and 
calves’ feet, after making a good sweet Jelly, can be added. 
Stock must bo boiled up very often, and poured Into clean 
basins. With care it will keep three weeks or more. Add 
to it all tho trimmings of meat and poultry, and every bone, 
and you will have good rich soups, and excellent gravies 
every day at a very small expense. The fat from necks of 
mutton will make gcod, plain plum-puddings, and beefsteak 
pudding-crust, and forcemeat for the roast fillet from a leg 
of mutton. This fillet to be nicely roasted,and sorved*with 
a rich gravy. The knucklo to be boiled with caper sauce. 
Cold fillet of mutton makes good salpicon for many little 
savory dishes. Tho best end of a neck of mutton cut into 
delicate fillets may be served with brown gravy or Sonbise 
sauce, or with haricot beans; or it may be fried with egga 
and bread-crumbs; or it may be pickled with slices of onion, 
a clove or two, lemon-peel juice, and a little claret, and 
slowly simmered in this pickle, with some stock added to it 
The scrag will make a pie for the servants, or an Irish stew. 

Beef Sanders. —Mince cold beef small with onions, add 
pepper and salt, and a little gravy; put into a pie-dish, until 
about three parts full. Then fill up with mushed potatoes. 
Bake in tho oven or before the fire until dono a light brown. 
Mutton may be dressed in tho same way. 

Loin of Veal. —This is beet larded. Havo every Joint 
thoroughly cut, and between each one lay a slice of aalt 
pork; roast a fine brown, and so that the upper sides of the 
pork will bo crisp; baste often; season with pepper; the 
J pork will make itmScieutiy salt. 
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To Stew Lamb t cith Pea*.—Cut into pieces of moderate size, 
and remove tho outer skin and superfluous fut. Fry it» 
until slightly colored, then, after carefully draining it from 
all fat, put it into a sauce-pan with sufficient boiling water 
to cover it. Add one pint of peas—blue Prussians are best 
—season with pepper and salt, thicken with a littlo floun 
and stew all slowly for half an hour. 

Hashed Mutton.—Take two ounces of butter, two ounces of 
flour, and put into a stew-pan to melt, then add half a piut 
of Btock, a few chopped gherkins, and a little Harvey or 
Worcester sauce, or instead of these last two, a little cur¬ 
rant jelly or port wine, to fancy. Put the mutton, previously 
cut in slices, into the sauce; allow it to simmer for a quarter 
of an hour; season according to taste. 

DESSERTS. 

Apple Charlotte .—Put into a well-buttered pie-dish a layer 
of finely-grated bread-crumbs, then a layer of npples, pared 
and cut as for a tart, and a littlo sugar; then another layer 
of bread-crumbs, and so on till the dish is full, taking care 
to have a layer of cnimbs at the top; bake nearly an hour, 
turn out of the dish, and strew sifted sugar over. The pud¬ 
ding should be covered during part of the time of baking. 
It is also very nice made with marmalade, or any kind of 
jam instead of apples. Many other puddings in which bread¬ 
crumbs are an ingredient might be mentioned for using up 
pieces of bread, such as plain currant, ginger, lemon, fig, 
golden-pudding, etc. Dripping may bo used instead of suet, 
(indeed, is preferable^to it) for making the crusts of fruit, 
preserve, or molasses-puddings, either steamed or baked. 

Economical-Puddings. — Lemon-Pudding is very nice, made 
without any egg. Take half a pound of bread-crumbs, six 
ounces of brown BUgar, ono ounce of finely-chopped suet, 
finely-grated rind and juice of ono large lemon, no other 
liquid; mix well, and boil four hours. We rolish plain, 
gromid-rice-pudding made without eggs. Just set the rice 
over the fire five minutes with the milk, ere putting it in 
the buttered dish to bake. Any size can be made. A small 
custard (baked) can be made with two eggs, and is most 
simple without pastry round it. Preserve is nice to eat with 
either for a change. Apple and sago, or apple and finely- 
grated bread-crumbs, make good simple puddings. 

Plain Bread-Pudding .—Crumblo the bread, and to about 
half a pound of crumbs add nearly one quarter of a pound 
of snet, one toaspoonful of baking-powder, and a littlo nut¬ 
meg, or other flavoring; an egg is an improvement, but not 
at all needful. Mix with a little milk, and steam ono and a 
half to two hours; or it may be baked in a pi<*-dish, and 
when done, turned out, and sifted sugar strewn over it. 
Serve with melted butter and sweet sauce. 

Simple Custard Pudding .—Two eggs, yolks and whites 
beaten up together; add a littlo powdered loaf sugar, a few 
drops of the essence of lemon, or bitter almond flavoring, and 
a quarter of a pint of milk. Bako for n quarter of an hour 
in a brisk oven. This is a delicious pudding, and very tempt¬ 
ing to invalids. 

Simple Pudding .—Two eggs, well beaten up, their weight 
(in tho shells) of raw sugar, flour, and butter, beaten to a 
cream; odd two tablespoonfuls of orange marmalade, and a 
small teaspoonful of car bona to of soda. Steam for an hour. 
Wine sauce is a great improvement. The above quantity is 
sufficient for four or five people. 

Pembroke Pudding .—Two eunces each of suit, currants, 
raisins, one ounce of flour, three ounces of bread-crumbs, 
one tablespoonful of molasses, and a quarter of a pint of 
milk. Mix well together, and boil In a mould two hours. 
Serve with brandy or wino sauce. 

A noOier .—Two eunces each of sugar, shred-suet, and bread- 
cruinbe, some spice, a little candied-peel, and one pint of 
milk; mix all well together. Bake half an hour. 


Pudding without Eggs .—Make some light paste, cover tho 
bottom of the pie-dish with it, pour over it some molasee», 
and a little lemon-juice, then moro paste, lemon-juice, etc., 
until the dish is full. Put on a lid of paste. Bake one hour. 

CAKES. 

Indian Pone .—Put on one quart of water in a pot, as soon 
ns it boils stir in as much Indian meal as will make a v»-ry 
thin batter. Beat it frequently whilst It is boiling, which 
will require ten minutes. Then take it off^ pour it in a pan, 
and add one ounce of butter, and salt to the taste. When 
the batter is lukewarm, stir in as much Indian meal as will 
make it qnite thick. Set it away to rise in the evening; in 
the morning make it out in small cakes, butter your tins, 
and bako in a moderate oven. Or the more common way is 
to batter pans, fill them three parts full, and bake them 
This cake requires no yeast. 

Spice Nuts .—Take three pounds of fine flour, well dried, 
ono pound of butter, half an ounce of fresh-ground allspice, 
ono quarter of an ounce of clove*, tho peel of a lemon, cut 
very thin, and chopped finely. Warm one pound of molas¬ 
ses with a quarter of a pint of milk, and mix it with the 
flour and the rest of tho ingredients thoroughly; knead well 
and then roll well; cut into cakes with a wine-glass top. 
Do not roll too much out at a time. 


FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 

Fig. i.— Hot’SE-DRESS for Dinner oa Kveniso Wear.— 
Under-skirt of chocolate-brown silk, made lo ’.g and plain. 
Over-dress of white muslin; the short front is trimmed u ith 
four gauffered ruffles, which reach higher on the right «dde 
than on the left, whilst the long train skirt at the back lias 
but one ruffle. The waist and sleevos are also trimmed with 
gauffered ruffles. A large bow of brown ribbon gathers the 
dress up on the left side, and a brown silk Margnrito bag is 
attached to it by a ribbon, which falls from the right shoulder 
and passes under the belt at the waist 

Fio. ii.— Walking-Dress or Yellowish-Gray Mohair, 
trimmed with three scant ruffles, headed by brown velvet 
ribbon and cluny lace, put on flat, and standing up. The 
basque Is rather close fitting, forms a puff at tho back, and 
is trimmed with brown velvet ribbon. A large rosette, 
with a pearl buckle, is on the left side; on the right the 
loop of ribbon is attached to a large bow with ends. The 
basque is deeper in front than at the sidles. Straw liar, 
trimmed with daisies and brown ribbon. 

Fig. hi.—Carriage-Dress. —Under-skirt of plain blue 
silk. Over-dress of soft gray camel's-hair, short in fhr:t, 
and trimmed with two rows of cord, which tie at the liack, 
with long tassels under the puff, nnd fall on the long, uar- 
n»w skirt. 1ax>so sleeves, trimmed with cord and bands, 
and embroidered on the edge; embroidery finishes tho back. 
Gray chip hat, trimmed with gray feather and blue ribbon. 

Fig. iv.—Carriage-Dress of Lioht Brownish-Yellow 
Silk. —The skirt has oue deep ruffle at the back. A plaited 
ruffle trims the dress across the front, and passes up each 
sHe in ladder fashion. Basque jacket of heavy black silk, 
cut slightly open in front, to show tho Tvhite ruffle. Black 
lace bonnet, trimmed with tea-roses. 

Fig. v.— Walkino-Dres8 of Grat Foulard. —A deep 
flounce trims tho skirt. The very deep basque is trimmed 
with wide English embroidery^ and bias bands of blno Bilk. 
Straps of this bine silk confine it across the front. Straw 
hat trimmed with short, white ostrich feathers and blue 
ribbon. 

Fig. vi.—Walking-Dress. —Black silk skirt. Tunic and 
bodice of pale blue India cashmere, which are trimmed with 
bands of white silk, embroidered in Russian stitch with 
black silk, and edged with fringe. Black silk sash, with 
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tor de**p loops. Round basque. Sleeve* puffed on tho 
tack in a diamond pattern, with blue braid. 

Fie. vii.— WajLKiMo-Dausor White Mohair.— Skirt and 
tunic trimmed with black velvet. Black velvet bretelles, 
vith aailor collar and cuffs, and Marguerite* bag In black 
▼elret. 

General Remarks. —We give the usual variety of hats, 
too nets, etm, and wish we had something new or striking 
b> chronicle iu the way of feshion. Yet our readers, with 
small purses, (and, alas, lately most of onr purses are smnll,) 
will be glad to know that no great change has taken place 
in the style of dress, mantle, or bonnet. But enough has 
b«n done to justify those who are going to mako new gar¬ 
ments think they have “ the latest thing out,’* various modi¬ 
fications of old fashions. Yet these are almost indescribable. 
Sometimes we think that plain dresses will be worn, then 
w« are astonished when we see “ the last sweet thing from 
I'ariB,” covered with trimmings. But we really think that 
the tendency ia toward richer materials and simpler orna¬ 
ment Skirts are made longer than they ought to be for 
the street, and cling as closely to the figure, in front and at 
the sides, as possible. Most stuff; or dresses with woolen in 
thorn, are made very simply, the under-ekirt only being 
ornamented. Many rows of wide braid, sometimes edged 
on each side with a row of Jet beads, are very often employed 
to trim both under and upper-skirts; but the diversity of 
trimming is so great, that it is impossible to describe it all; 
««h lady murt bo guided by her taste and means. Jet, and 
J*t braid is still much used, though as the warm weather 
Frances, that will, of course, be put aside. Colors are still 
of those indescribable hues which mako all tho toilets look 
like bits of old pictures, but a little more decided in tone. 
All ihades of brown, except the yellow, or Bismnrk shade, 
*11 the grays, with yellew, blue, pink, or green tints, violets, 
New, greens, and unbleached linen colors, are all worn. 

Plain silks are the most fashionablo; but we have many 
Plaids and stripes, which have the advantage of wearing 
better than tho plain ones, but grow out of style sooner. 
New silks, pongees, and foulards, are soon in tho loveliest 
tints, some plain, others in plaids or small figures, when 
they are intended to form the upper skirt, jacket, etc., of tho 
costume. 

D«bege, and other soft, light, woolen materials, are either 
pkin or are in plaids of a different color, or have faint stripes 
in them. Grenadines are in various tints, but are princi¬ 
pally black, some plain, some in blacks or stripes. Jet will 
be ouch used for these black grenadines. Shirred, or 
drawn trimmings, made like those of the old “casing l»on- 
net," are used for putting on flounces, sleeves, and for very 
alender young girls, for tho waist of tho dress. 

The make of the waists of dresses is as varied as the trim¬ 
mings of skirts. The cniras*, or armor, or corset-waist, as it 
ia indiscriminately called, is very much worn; but it shares 
popular favor with many other styles, for it, above all other 
corsages, should fit perfectly to look well. Bound points in 
front, with basques turned up at the back, finished with 
large bows, are made by Worth; one of tho most beautiful 
drctMs we have seen this season was made by him iu this 
rtyl*. For house-dresses, either the high, close waist, or tho 
heart-shaped or spun Rafael neck, ore all worn, only the 
trimming still continues very high around the throat, or at 
the back of the neck. 

Mantles, Sacques, aitd Jackets vary as much in style as 
toe make of dresses; the half-fitting form is most in favor, 
however, and with large, loose sleeves, or easy coat sleeves, 
w lto an endleee variety of cuff is worn. 

Thi New Spkixo Hats are decidedly larger than most 
toat were worn last year; but their style is as varied as that 
°* toe rest of the costume. Any face can be suited, for there 
*** hats turned tip in front, and hats turned up at tho buck, 
•°d hats turned up on one side only, and hats turned up on 


both sides, and huts not turned up at all. Some huve large, 
round crowns, some pointed crowns, and aomo crowns of 
only a medium size. Ribbons of all the new colors, wreaths 
of poppios, ivy, roses, field flowers, or just great branches of 
roses, or bunches of violets, apple-blossoms, etc., etc., are 
used on these hats. Tho new bonnets are also larger, und, 
like tho hats, are all shapes; many of them have black or 
white tulle strings, which soften the face vastly. Thin white 
crepe, and tho gauziest of grenadine veils in soft gray, ami 
masks of white tulle are all worn. 

But little change has taken place In the arrangement of 
tho hair; but the latest novelty in Paris is a cascade of 
ringlets, reaching to the back of the waist. Thcso are called 
tho Louis IV. headdresses, and resemble closely those wont 
by the Ducheese de Bourgogne and Queen Anne; it was the 
style that preceded tho powder and patches of tho Regency. 
Tho tuft of curls at the top of the head is placed very high j 
those that descend immediately from tho toft are short, and 
are pinned at tho nape of the neck; two or threo long ring¬ 
lets then fall to the waist. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fio. i.—L ittle Gihl’s Dress.—T ho under-skirt is made 
of plain dark-blue, and light-gray^foulard, striped crosswise; 
the sleeves are of the dark-blue, trimmed with bauds of the 
gray. Over-dress of dark-blue, and light-gray plaid foulard, 
looped up high on the right side with blue ribbon. 

Fio. ii.—A Youno Girl’s Dress of Soft Summer Camm.'s- 
Hair or Delicate Grayish-Green Coi-pr.— The front of the 
skirt is laid in kilt plaits from top to bottom. These pin its 
muf>t have several tapes sewed screes on tho under side to 
keep them in place. The back of tho skirt is caught up i:i 
a loose puff, and is trimmed at tho bottom with a narrow 
ruffle, with three bias bands above, and is finished with 
buttons where it meets tho plaits. Basque cut in point* 
and open at tho back over the* puff of tho skirt; outside of 
tho sleeves trimmed with buttons to the elbow. Straw hat 
ornamented with roses and pink ribbons. 

Fio. hi.—Boy’s Costume or Gray Cashmere. —The plain 
apron-front cf the coat ia ornamented with a row of black 
buttons on either side, and bound with black braid; deep 
plaits are laid at tho side, and in tho skirt at the back. The 
cuffs nnd the trousers are also trimmed with black buttons 
and braid. Gray straw hat, with bhick ribbon. 


NOTICES. 

4^* In Remitting, for M Peterson’s Magazine,” name, at 
the top of your letter, your post-office, county, and State. If 
possible, procure a post-office order on Philadelphia. *If a 
post-office order cannot be had, get a draft on New York, or 
Philadelphia, deducting tho exchange: if a draft cannot be 
had, send greenbacks or notes of National banks, and re¬ 
gister your letter. Bo particular to address to Charles J. 
Peterson, No. 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

JtSr Persons ordering the Magazino from agents, or dent- 
ers, must look to them for the supply of tho work. The 
publisher has no agent for whom he is responsible. 

When tho direction of a Magazino is to be changed 
say at what post-office it was received, as well as tho one it 
is to be sent to in future. 

Contributors, who wish to preserve their articles, 
must keep copies of them. Wo do not undertake to return 
manuscripts that we cannot use. 

No subscription received, at club prices, for lees than 
a year. Club subscribers must begin with either the January 
or the July number. 

d^* Back numbers for 1872,18T3, and 1874, may be had 
of the principal agents, or of tho publisher. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 



VIOLET TO ILET WATER. 
CASHMERE B OUQUET EXTRACT. 
CASHMERE BOUQUET Toilet Soap. 



DR. WARNER’S 

SANITARY CORSET, 

With Skirt Supporter & Self-Adjnsting Pads 

Tho only Corset count rue ted upon 
physiological principles, securing health 
mid comfort of body, with grace and 
bounty of form. Lady agents wanted 
everywhere. Samples any size, by mail, 
$1.50. Address 

Warner Bro’s. 119 W. 41*t St. !f. Y. 


WANTED AGENTS FOR FINE OIL C1IR0M0S AND 
' ? Engravings. Outfit of five fino largo Chromos, $2.00; 
worth, retail, $16,00. M. D. WHITE k CO. 

010 Fitzwatcr Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


4 DVRRTISING AG EWCY OF WILLIAM J. 
iV CARLTON, 39 Park Row, Now York. 

Y^UOOMINGTON NURSERY, Bloomington. Ill. 
I > F. K. Pihemx. Spring lists free, or the set of lour 
catalogue* post free for V0 cents. 


FAMILIES took thorn, “Tho Bost."DEALESS trohla s&las with 



Pure, Rich Flavoring Extracts of Choicest Fruits.* 
One-third qmatit7 mcro than equali ordinary Flavoring Extract j. 


Will buy a Youno Amkkica Piuntiso PnF.ss and Fittoen 
Dollars a neat little printing office, including press, four 


louts of type, two type cases, ink, Ac. Send for a circular, 
which gives letters from peoplo who, made miserable by 
huving other presses, have finally become lmppy with a 
.Young America. Addrc™, JOSEPH WATSON, 

53 Murray St., New York, or 73 Cornliill, Boston. 


F 


RENCH PAPER AND BLOCK STAMPING PATTERNS 
und Materials. Sample book of 100 designs free. 


ESITTLT, 

273 jixth Avenue, New York, 
132 Lexington Street, Baltimore, Md. 


CHENEY’S AMERICAN SILKS. 

These silks are made in the most approved manner, and are GUARANTEED to 
surpass in WEIGHT, FINISH and DURABILITY any that can be obtained at 

corresponding prices. 

Ladies are specially requested to ask lo see the full variety of these Silks, which are 
now offered at all the leading Dry Goods Stores throughout the country. 


AN ENTIRE NEW WORK BY MRS. EMMA 0. E. N. S0UTHW0RTH. 


THE SPECTRE LOVER 

BY MBS. EMMA D. E. N. SOUTHWORTH. 

Mrs. Southworth’b New Novel.—M r*. Emma D. E. N. Southworth, the noted American author©**, haa Juit finished 
writing a new nouvcllotte, not a line of it ever having been printed before, to which she has given the name of 
“The Spectre Lover,” and it is published this day, by her publishers, T. B. Peterson A Brothers, Philadelphia, in 
uniform style with all of her previous works. Tho volume contains, beside “The Spectre Lover,” other Btories by her 
sister, Mrs. Frances Henshaw Baden, and it will no doubt prove to be one of tho most popular volumes ever issued by 
this author. No words from us are necessary to commend this book to Mrs. Southworth’s many admirers; they will 
find in it uo falling off of the power that has made her previous books so attractive to them; the style is spirited and 
tho intense interest sustained to the end. All of Mrs. Southworth’s Thirty-eight Popular Books ore now put up in a 
neat box, price $06.50 for a complete set, or $1.75 each, bound in morocco cloth, with a very handsome, newly-designed 
full gilt hack, and copios of “ The Spectre Lover,” or of any one or more of the volumes, or a complete set of them, will 
be sent to any one, to auy place, free of postage, or freight prepaid, on remitting their price to the publishers. 

MRS. EMMA D. E. N. SOUTHWORTH’S COMPLETE WORKS. 

&E 8PECTRE LOVER. THE BRIDAL EVE. LOVE’8 LABOR WON. 

HOW HE WON HER. LADY OF THE ISLE. THE GIPSY’S PROPHECY. 

FAIR PLAY. THE DESERTED WIFE. HAUNTED HOMESTEAD. 

THE LOST HEIRESS. INDIA; OF PEARL RIVER. THE BRIDE’S FATE. 

VICTOR’S TRIUMPH. THE THREE BEAUTIES. WIFE’S VICTORY. 

A BEAUTIFUL FIEND. VIVIA; SECRET OF POWER. THE MOTHER-IN-LAW. 

THE ARTIST’S LOVE. THE CHRISTMAS GUEST. RETRIBUTION. 

A NOBLE LORD. ALLWORTH ABBEY. THE TWO SI8TER8. 

L08T HEIR OF LINLITHGOW. THE FATAL MARRIAGE. CURSE OF CLIFTON. 

THE FORTUNE SEEKER. THE FAMILY DOOM. THE CHANGED BRIDE8. 

TRIED FOR HER LIFE. BRIDE OF LLEWELLYN. DISCARDED DAUGHTER. 

THE MAIDEN WIDOW. THE WIDOW’S 80N. THE PRINCE OF DARKNESS. 

CRUEL AS THE GRAVE. FALLEN PRIDE. MIRIAM, THE AVENGER; or, THE MISSING BRIDE. 
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SILVIA SELDEN’S ENGAGEMENT-RING. 

BY ELIZABETH HAEM AN. 


“On, dear! what have I done?’* 

Silvia Selden had swallowed her beautiful pearl 
engagement-ring. Yes, actually swallowed it; 
and this was her exclamation. 

There hod been a wedding, and there was a 
bride in town, and everybody had been to call ; 
every one but Silvia, and she, poor thing, had 
been making desperate efforts, but in vain. Every¬ 
thing seemed to be in the way, and everything 
to come at the wrong time. 

On this eventful evening, however, Silvia made 
op her mind, that, come what might, she wou’d 
be laggard in the cause no longer, and that no¬ 
thing should prevent the procrastinated visit. 

So, hurrying through her tea, she rushed up 
stairs, and began to make her preparations. 

The hands had at last arranged the golden 
locks, and given the final smoothing touch, and 
the water in the basin stood waiting for the last 
ripple from the rosy-tipped fingers, and the pearl 
that hod played hide-and-seek among the ringlets, 
was waiting for removal, somewhere—for pearls 
and water are touch-me-nots, you know. 

Now Silvia, in her haste, did not quietly take 
heT ring from her finger, and lay it on her wash- 
stand, as she would have done at any other time; 
but, stooping down, she olosed her teeth around 
her finger, as you and I have dono before, and 
gently drew it off, holding it in the meantime in 
her mouth, while she placed her fingers in the 
water. 

But, alas for Silvia, and alas for ring! whether 
in her absent-mindedness (for Silvia had been 
very absent-minded since her engagement) she 
forgot the ring was there; or whether, without 
any effort on her part, the ring quietly went the 
way that most things go, when in such quarters, 
she never could tell. All she knew was, that the 
ring had gone, and she shuddered as she expe¬ 
rienced the sensation that proved it past recall. 

For an instant she stood aghast. Never had 

Vol. LXVII.—22 


[ anybody been in such a predicament! Never 
| before had anybody swallowed an engagement- 
I ring! Clasping her hands, she burst into tears. 

1 What else could she do? Then, too, she might 
! die! The last thought was overpowering. So, 
flying to the bell, she pulled it with all her might, 

| until her mother and the servants came hurrying 
up. 

“ Send for a doctor,” was all she could say. 
“ Send quick, or I shall die. I have swallowed 
my engagement-ring.” 

Dr. Purcell was young and handsome, and had 
just commenced practice. He had seen more of 
the inhabitants of the town, consequently, in 
their parlors, than in his office; for, although his 
sign had been hanging out for a month, he was 
st ill waiting for his first case. 

As good fortune would have it, the doctor was 
just taking his evening walk, which led him past 
Mr. Selden’s door as the servant rushed out to 
call a physician. He was recogniied, and drag¬ 
ged in, breathlessly. 

Silvia Selden, in spite of having swallowed her 
engagement-ring, looked very preity, as she lay 
with the golden sunlight just touching her golden 
hair, making her blue eyes more blue, and the 
transparency of her complexion more delicate, 
while the gauze-like fabric of white that floated 
around her but added to her ethereal expression. 

The case was an unusual one, certainly. The 
doctor looked grave, and delivered his opinion 
gravely, as all doctors should do. But he said 
there was nothing to fear, and only recommended 
a few soothing drops. He thought, however, that 
there was something else unusual, that, in fact, 
the unusual loveliness of the patient was the most 
unusual thing of all. But tljen the engagement¬ 
ring 1 As he walked down the street, that idea 
haunted him. Would that he, who had given it, 
was as surely out of the way as the ring. 

Dr. Purcell could not help smiling a little at 
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the episode, nevertheless: but then Silvia could not 
know this, and never should, he said to himself. 

The next day the doctor called to see his 
patient. Silvia was down stairs, and looking as 
charming as ever. She was afraid, however, to 
look into the doctor’s eyes, for fear she might 
discover a twinkle at the remembrance of yester¬ 
day’s scene. But, no! the doctor was as gravely 
polite, and anxious as his position demanded ; 
and after awhile she forgot her fear, aud saw the 
eyes well enough to know that they were very 
brown, and very gentle and earnest: and then 
she found herself asking him to come again, when 
he began to apologize for the length of his visit, 
which had, indeed, extended far beyond those 
which physicians generally make. 

Harry Wharton was Silvia’s betrothed. lie 
had been so for about a month before the loss of 
the ring; so that it had only added to the beauty 
of her hand for that length of time. Not that 
Silvia cared very much for Harry, but he amused 
her with his merry antics, and witty sayings, 
and she liked him. He was good-looking, too; 
and as it was the fashion to be engaged, Silvia 
had thought she could do no better, when Harry 
asked her, than to accept him. The wedding- 
day had not been fixed, but that made no dif¬ 
ference. Silvia could wait very well. 

She began to wonder now what Harry would 
think about the loss of the ring, and what he 
would say; for he would surely be there that, 
morning. Would he laugh? If so, she could 
never forgive him. She could never marry him ; 
no, never! If a woman knows she has made 
herself ridiculous in the eyes of any one, her lover 
especially, she is.ready to swear mortal enmity. 

“Dr. Purcell did not laugh, he was too polite 
to say the least; and then his eyes and his voice,” 


said Silvia, and she fell into a reverie, of which the 
said eyes and voice formed the main ingredient.’ 

Harry Wharton’s voice startled her, whi’e she 
was thinking thus. He came into the room, 
hastily, and exclaimed, in his loud, merry tones. 

“1 say, Silvia, is this true that I hear? Did 
you really swallow your engagement-ring ? Well. 
I never! I heard it up town, and I've had lots 
of fun over it. Ho! Ho!” and he burst into a 
loud guffaw. 

Lots of fun over it! Lots of fun over her! 
And then that loud, boisterous laugh ! 

Poor Harry ! He could never know the effect 
of those words; Silvia could never forgive them. 
She had been very sensitive about her catastrophe, 
and to have been ridiculed—up town, too: and 
by the very one who should have shielded her! 

She was very quiet on the subject, and after 
a while, she sobered Harry, too. Though she 
said nothing positively disagreeable, he began to 
feel that, somehow, lie had made a mistake, and 
perhaps had better leave, uutil “the storm had 
blown over,” as lie expressed it. 

But the storm never did blow over. Silvia soon 
found out that brown eyes were better than blue, 
and a low, gentle voice more musical than a loud 
one, even though the latter was inerry. So, 
when Harry offered nnotlier engagement-ring, 
she declined it. “We have made a mistake,*’ 
she said, still thinking of the day he had made 
sport of her. 

But, by-and-by, a plain gold ring replaced the 
pearl one; and the giver was no less a person 
than Dr. Purcell. 

Patients became plentiful, and practice fruitful; 
and with Silvia’s love to smooth what might have 
been a rough pathway, life was very bright to 
them both. 


MY SOUTHERN ISLE. 
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Avt> th-re upon It* bosom lay 
An tele as green, 

Am e’er was seen, 

To tint tlio sunny crest of May. 

A sunny. laughing, singing tele, 

With shelving shore, 

Be-pehbled o'er; 

That plashed and mnrmnred all the tvhile. 

And all the while it* perfumes twed ; 

And all the while, 

About my tele. 

It* car* Is sang and echoes lost. 


When mystic moon-spray fill* the air. 

And dreamily 
lt,ithe* tide and tree. 

The weird still beauty of the world is there. 

Ah! tele of bird, and bloom, and song. 

Sing merrily; 

Laugh green and free. 

And toss your 1 »oh titles all along. 

And all along. In time and tune. 

Thy poet sings, 

B^tumintr spring*. 

Nor darker days than sunny June. 
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Aones Mobley had returned from a long 
walk, and just before reaching the gate, which 
gave admittance to her pretty home, had stopped 
in the little bit of woodland, carpeted with daisies 
and long grass, that bounded the domain. She 
made a very charming picture as she stood there, 
watching the movements of a bird that had flash¬ 
ed by. Her right hand, which drooped idly at 
her side, held her hat. Her head was slightly 
thrown back and elevated, and rested on her left 
hand, the elbow of which was supported by the 
low branch of a blossoming tree, against which she 
leaned. Her tall, lissome figure, draped in the 
airiest of India muslins, an heir-loom from her 
great grandmother, was as virginal and pure as 
her half-rapt, half-pensive face. 

Directly she turned, for the bird had disap¬ 
peared. and looked out toward the distant moun¬ 
tains. Far below her. to the right, glimpses of 
a picturesque village showed through the trees 
that crowded the hill-side. A path led from the 
town up through the grove, and joined the high¬ 
road opposite the entrance to the house. When 
she had first stopped, Agnes had noticed a gen¬ 
tleman coming up the path, but he was too far 
off to be recognizable ; and in the pause that fol¬ 
lowed, engrossed by watching the gayly-plumaged 
bird, and her beloved hills, she had forgot all 
about him. 

But he had not forget ten her. Ho stood, loot 
in admiration of the beauty of this fair apparition, 
involuntarily saying to hitnself, 44 How lovely ! 

A very 4 Queen of the May,’ amid her subjects 
trees and flowers.” 

She was brought back to reality by the sound 
of footsteps on the highway. She turned, in¬ 
stinctively, to look at this new comer. It was 
neither the Rector nor the lawyer, nor any one 
of the persons she might have expected to see. | 
It was Norton Lansdale, who had not been visible 
in that part of the world for more than a year 
and a half. 

Although she had not heard of his return, 
somehow she felt no surprise at the sight of him. 

“Miss Agnesi” he called, hurrying forward, 
with his hand extended. And to himself he said, 
44 So it is Agnes who is my ‘ Queen of the May.’ 
How wonderfully beautiful she has grown.” 

She moved on a few steps to meet him, holding 
oat her hand likewise, and uttering his name. 


44 1 had not heard of your return,” she said. 

*• I only reached home to-day,” he replied, as 
they shook hands. 41 1 hope you are not too 
much surprised to be glad to see me.” 

‘•You are welcome back,” returned she, with 
a smile, which lent cordiality to her words. 

44 Only last week the Rector and I were abusing 
you for neglecting us all so long.” 

“Very well, I am here now to put a quietus 
upon your evil tongues,” said he, laughing. 

“That will depend on how much aid you are 
prepared to give us in all our wonderful new 
plans,” she answered, gayly. 

! “Oh, I know. I received a letter from the 
Rector just before I sailed. I was sure that the 
idea for the school at Welsh Mountain must be 
yours, because it was so good a one.” 

“Ah, don't think to stop my share of evil- 
talking by such arrant flattery,” said she. “ But 
come up to the house, and see the aunty. She 
will be delighted to welcome you.” 

“She is tolerably well, I hope.” 

“Yes, she has been rather better than usual. 
We went down to New York for awhile, and the 
trip did her good.” 

“Dissipated people!” cried lie. 

“That comes with a very bad grace from a 
vagrant like you,” she retorted, “ who have been 
doing the gay wanderer all over Europe for at 
least eighteen months.” 

They both tried to laugh ; but both looked a little 
troubled and constrained, nevertheless. The same 
thought had started up in their minds simultan¬ 
eously of how much each had lived through since 
they parted. 

“It seems ages since I went away,” Lansdale 
said, after a pause. 

They had both been absently gazing out toward 
the hills. Both were thinking of the last time 
they had stood together at this very gate, only 
a few months before Lansdale went to Europe. 
Then Agnes had been leaning on the arm of 
George Hetherton, her betrothed husband, and 
close by Lansdale had stood her cousin Isabel 
Warner, to whom he had been engaged. 

Now they two stood there alone; Agnes’ affi¬ 
anced lover dead and buried; a gulf impassible 
as the grave between Norton Lansdale and the 
j beautiful girl who had caused him such bitter 
] sorrow. 
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But neither could express these thoughts which j 
filled their minds, at least not now, though they > 
had been friends from childhood. So the con- > 
sciousness of them made a slight constraint be- ] 
tween the pair, which they tried to put away by 
falling back on ordinary topics of conversation. 

They walked on toward the house. It stood a 
goodly distance back from the road, half buried 
in vices and shrubberies; so they required some 
moments to reach it. Once brought out of their 
embarrassing silence, they talked as fast as pos¬ 
sible about the everyday matters of the neighbor¬ 
hood : the new families who had come, what 
changes had taken place in the households of the 
old neighbors, the Rector’s cough, the projected 
school at Welsh Mountain. Then they reached 
the veranda, entered the house, and Agnes led 
the way into the pretty drawing-room, where her 
aunt sat, and astonished that old lady by pre¬ 
senting the returned pilgrim. ] 

Mrs. Trenton lived in a state of mild astonish- j 
ment, and liked it. She was astonished from ; 
morning till night about something. If nothing 
of importance happened, she could be astonished 
at sleeping late, or getting up early, or having 
cauliflower for dinner in the summer, or hearing 
a thrush sing in May. I am sure the faculty was 
an enviable one; it made life very pleasant and 
interesting to her, and it rendered her so amus¬ 
ing to other people, that it really made the little 
woman’s society quite a boon. 

She was duly astonished at Lansdale’s arrival; 
overjoyed too, for she was very fond of him; 
asked a great many questions, and was aston¬ 
ished by his answers, and then by her own ques¬ 
tions, and was altogether as chirpy and quaint as 
an old robin. 

•*\Ve dine early, you remember,” Agnes said 
to her visitor; “ but we can give you some tea.” 

Mr. Lansdale had dined early too on this put*- 
ticular day, whereat Mrs. Trenton was astonished. 
As a rule he owned he liked late dinners; the 
elderly bird was astonished again. 

So they had tea; none of your fashionable, non¬ 
sensical bringing in of a tray into the parlor, but 
a sensible, old-fashioned meal, laid out in the 
prettiest possible dining-room, decorated with 
autumn flowers, well-lighted, and the table-fur¬ 
niture as dainty as fine linen and delicate china 
could be, and all sorts of delicious American dishes, 
hot biscuits, and sweet-cake, and preserves, to 
tempt the appetite, after one had done justice to 

the broiled chicken and cold tongue, and- 

But, really, when I recollect all the thousands of 
leagues of land and water which sweep between 
me and the possibility of enjoying just such a 
treat as Agnes offered her guest, I become 


melancholy to aggravate myself by further de¬ 
scriptions of that table. 

They had a charming eveuing. Both Agnes 
and Lansdale forgot everything unpleasant, and 
only remembered how glad they were to meei 
again. He told about his travels; he produced 
sundry little presents, which he was an old 
enough friend to offer. Agnes sang him his fa¬ 
vorite songs, and they were as happy as if they 
had never known a romance or a trouble. 

Alone in her room that night, Agnes sat think¬ 
ing of the past, nothing new in the way of a story, 
though I must tell it to you. 

Norton Lansdale was twenty-eight now, and 
she was twenty-two. His home, a beautiful old 
place, was some five miles off, on the other side 
of the village. Their parents had been intimate 
friends—the two, in their early days, like brother 
and sister. Most people expected them to fall in 
love when they grew up* but nobody supposed 
there was any disappointment in the heart of either 
when their paths seemed about to separate for life. 

That was Agnes’ secret. When she was eight¬ 
een, she found she loved Norton, not as a brother, 
but with the love a girl gives to her first hero. 
Young as she was, she was strong, firm, self-re¬ 
liant, and full of common sense. She saw that 
he only re 0 arded her as a sister. Instead of sit¬ 
ting down to moan over her blighted romance, 
she set to work to cure it, to live it through. 
Suffer! Of course, she suffered; but she w T as 
trying to do right—determined to behave like & 
rational being; and the good God helps men and 
I women who net like that. 

| When Agnes was twenty, her cousin, Isabel 
| Warner, came to spend six months with her and 
Mrs. Trenton. Lansdale fell madly in lovo with 
» the girl: his first passion, eager and mad, as such 
a passion is apt to be. He proposed, and was 
accepted. Agnes was glad; yes, glad; she re¬ 
joiced in their happiness. But life seemed lonely ; 
she wanted to be loved, and the man or woman 
who does not, is a monster. George Hethering- 
; ton had always been devoted to her--she had 
; refused him twice. That summer he came up 
again from New York. He was a young artist, 
full of talent and promise; but with scarcely one 
pure feeling in his nnture. save his love lor 
Agnes. He did not mean to be coarse or vicious, 
but he loved pleasure and excitement, and was 
dazxled by every pretty face he met, and had no 
firmness to resist temptation of any kind. 

He came at the right moment. Agnes was 
solitary ; he employed the plea most sure to touch 
her; his need of her. She was his guardian- 
angel—his guiding star; with her to hold his 
too | hand, he could tread the road of life steadily, 
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anJ go on to fame and fortune. Agnes was too j 
young to know that the man who needs to be 
held up and supported along that rugged track, 
is not worth holding, and had better be left to 
tumble, nine times out of ten. 

She accepted him. Norton and Isabel were 
delighted. The four speut such an autumn as could 
not easily be found out of a poem. Toward win¬ 
ter Norton and Hetherington went to New York ; 
Isabel returned to her home in Baltimore ; Agnes 
stayed in her quiet house, and dreamed of the 
future, and tried to deafen herself against sundry 
warnings from her soul, that she had made that 
saddest of all mistakes—chosen ill. 

Before spring George Hetherington was mixed 
up in a most disgraceful divorce case, and other 
facts in regard to his dissolute habits came out. 
The husband obtained his freedom. George first 
wrote a penitent letter to Agnes, then married the 
woman, then blew his brains out—so his earthly 
career ended. 

Just as she was in the midst of her trouble, 
Agnes learned that Lansdale had gone to Europe, 
Isabel to some relatives in the South. What the 
two had quarreled about she did not well know. 
Kach believed the other false. So their dream 
died in blackness. Two years had gone, and 
now Lansdale and Agnes were once more thrown 
together in daily companionship. 

It was the latter part of September when Lans¬ 
dale returned, and he Bpcnt the whole autumn 
at his country-place. Everybody wns delighted 
to have him back. Bassford—that was the name 
of the village—though quite a distance from New 
York, was easy of access, on account of two great 
railways meeting at that centre, and its neigh¬ 
borhood had become a favorite resort for the 
summer. Numerous hotels had sprung up with¬ 
in the last few years; scores of city people had 
erected villas or bought houses within a radius 
of a few miles; so that the township, except in 
the winter months, was really a gay one. This 
autumn the weather was unusually lovely, even 
for America; and the delicious Indian Summer 
seemed inclined to give no plac£ to winter; so 
that the hotels and country-houses remained 
filled much later than was ordinarily the case. 

So far as the feminine element was concerned— 
always an important one anywhere, in our coun¬ 
try, thank God—Agne9 Morley was one of the 
leaders throughout the whole county. 

She had been early left an orphan, and the 
utter helplessness of that nice old bird, her aunt 
and former guardian, had forced Agne 9 to be¬ 
come a thinking, self-reliant woman, even in the 
first hlossom of her girlhood. She was rich, 
*nd had an idea that sho ought to make a good 


use of the fortune intrusted to her. The Rector 
of Bassford was a sound, understanding church¬ 
man, and he and Agnes went hand-in-haud in 
their efforts. 

But, perhaps, you will not care about all these 
details, though they are pleasant to me; so, let 
me get back to the matters which more particu¬ 
larly concern my narrative. 

The autumn, I told you, was a gay one There 
were daily festivities of one sort or another for 
weeks and weeks. Excursions and picnics, while 
it was warm enough; after that, dinners, parties, 
and balls at the Bassford Lyceum, where there 
was a jolly great room for dancing. 

Agnes was persuaded to take a part in all the 
gayeties, and was astonished to find what a taste 
for dissipation she had suddenly developed. Not 
a party or danco did Norton Lansdale miss 
either, though he was a traveled man, who might 
be supposed to be bias/, and, what was more, he 
: enjoyed the pleasures hugely, and never once 
! thought of attempting the nil admirari line, which 
! iraveled people often feel bound to do, and there- 
| by render themselves blatant idiots and public 
| curses, who ought to be shut up in asylums, or 
else suppressed by Act of Congress. 

But even November waned at last, and though 
the weather was still lovely, there followed a 
general exodus. People felt it their duty to re¬ 
turn to town, though they grumbled at the neces¬ 
sity. Norton Lansdale departed among the others, 
but he openly declared that if he were not im¬ 
peratively summoned on account of business— 
lie had a lot of Western lands which were to be 
sold to some company—lie should consider him¬ 
self worse than a lunatic for going. 

Agnes Morley remained in her home She 
seldom went down to New York, unless it might 
be for a short season toward the end of Lent, 
just to have the enjoyment of daily church-ser¬ 
vice, and the like. But all winter long, though 
ostensibly istablished in town, Lansdale w’as con¬ 
stantly finding cogent reasons for coming back 
to his country-place; and what with one thing 
and another, spent more time at Bassford than 
he did in New York. 

Whenever he was at his country home he 
proved a daily visitor at Agnes* house. There 
was always some pretext, either something the 
Rector wanted done, or the schools at Welsh 
Mountain, (now started and flourishing,) or when 
excuses failed, he flung himself boldly on Ag¬ 
nes’ mercy, and told her he had come to spend 
; the day or the evening, as it might be, because 
he could not endure the solitude of his great 
mansion, the grandest dwelling anywhere to be 
found in that part of the State. 
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Well, my dears, (I mean you, my young lady- \ 
readers, we have known each other so long that 
your mothers will not object to my being a bit 
confidential,) you know what is coming perfectly 
well, so l may as well make my history brief. 

The day came, a bright, golden day, toward 
the eud of February, when Norton Lansdale 
mounted his horse, and rode over to the Hill 
Cottage, with a well-defined and thoroughly set¬ 
tled purpose in his soul. 

Just as if she had known his errand in ad¬ 
vance, and had been properly astonished thereat, 
good Mrs. Trenton marched out of the house 
shortly before his appearance, telling Agnes, as 
she passed the library, where that young lady 
sat writing letters, arrayed in the prettiest of 
morning-gowns, and looking as fresh as a spring 
violet, that she was going to inquire how her 
friend, Mrs. Waterford, found herself that lovely 
day. 

“ For/’ said the old bird, “if her neuralgia is 
not better in this beautiful weather, I shall be 
astonished. My dear, I interrupted you, did I 
not ? You are writing letters—how odd.’’ 

“ Yes; but. you don’t interrupt me,” said Agnes. 

“You astonish me! Good-by,” and off she 
trotted, just like a robin, two hops, a skip, then 
a pause, till it made one sure she had been a bird 
in some former stage of existence, and paused 
from some unrecognized idea of looking for stray 
crumbs. Then another hop, and she was out of 
sight. Agnes, being in a vagrant, fanciful, fool¬ 
ish mood, that morning, sat wondering if the old 
dear had found the crumb. 

She was roused from her absurd revery, (I am 
quite ashamed to have been obliged to chronicle 
it,) by the opening of the door, and in walked 
Norton Lansdale, unannounced. 

“The servant told me you were here,” said he, 
“so I ventured to find my way without cere¬ 
mony.” j 

“Oh yes. when visitors are told I am in this j 
room, that means they may come in if they like,” j 
said she. 

“Then I’d rather you would go with me into 
another apartment,” returned lie, coolly. 

“So 1 will.” she answered, rising. 

“Because I have something to say to you,” he 
added. 

“ And I to you,” she replied. “I should have 
sent for you if you had not come without.” 

lie looked at her in a little surprise. She was 
rather pale; but never in his life had he seen 
such a beautiful smile on her lips, such a hea¬ 
venly light in her eyes, as he saw’ now. She met : 
his glance bravely, and added, j 

“ It is a pity to stop in-doors. Come out, and 1 


let me show you my crocuses. J put on a walk¬ 
ing-dress expressly. You see I had a premoni 
lion of your visit.” 

“I am glad you had,” he replied, with a 
gravity which did not correspond to her playful 
words; but she did not appear to notice it. 

She gathered up her papers, and laid them 
away in the table-drawer with an orderliness 
natural to her, first selecting a letter which she 
put into her pocket. 

They reached the door. lie was holding it 
open for her, looking out at Ponto, the great 
Spaniel, comfortably established on a mat in the 
hall, by way of giving himself a countenance. 

It was as well ho was not looking at her; she 
had suddenly turned deathly white, and the 
hand which was fastening her mantle trembled 
convulsively. 

“ I have something to do first,” she said, in a 
perfectly firm voice. “ Go on to the crocus-bed, 
down beyond the green-house, and wait forme.” 
He had unexpectedly grown terribly nervous, 
and was glad of this brief reprieve; so he bowed, 
and passed on out of doors. 

Agnes hurried through the library into a little 
snuggery beyond, and locked the door. Then 
she took from her pocket the letter, opened, rend 
it again, fell upon her knees, and prayed fer¬ 
vently. As soon as she looked in his face, she 
had known what errand had this morning brought 
Norton Lansdale into her presence. Now she 
was praying to God for strength to resist tempta¬ 
tion. If she destroyed this letter she held in her 
hand she could have Lansdalc’s love; aye, she 
could make him utterly forget the old dream. 
If she could do it! But she could not. The 
devils had been permitted to tempt her; but 
never during a single moment of that awful night 
—oh, what a night of agony it had been—had 
they been able to obtain the least dominion over 
her pure soul. 

She prayed; not a word escaped her lips, but 
she prayed with all the passiou of her womau's 
heart, all the strength of her noble spirit. She 
only remained there a few seconds. God heard, 
and answered Nehemiah’s prayer in less time 
even than that. Then she rose, and went forth to 
meet Norton Lansdale. 

He was walking up and down by the flower¬ 
bed, occasionally touching a leaf or raising a 
flower, because he knew her hand had touched 
it. He saw her, and came quickly forward to 
meet her; not nervous now, not agitated ; but with 
a holy calm in his soul, such as you may in some 
moment of unusual blessedness have felt when 
you were entering a church. 

“ Agnes!” he said, when he was close to her. 
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“ Agnes!” lie did not know that he called her j 
name. It was just the cry of his inmost soul 1 
uttering without his being aware that one word 
which held and rounded into perfection all of j 
life’s happiness. j 

She was perfectly calm ; glad; too glad ; for it 
had pleased God to accept her sacrifice—to let j 
the restoration of his peace come through her. \ 
Could existence have offered a higher boon, to 
her, a woman? * 

She held the letter in her hand ; she extended 
it toward him. 

“ What is it?” he asked, rather impatiently. 
“I can't read letters just now. I want to tell 
you something first.” 

“But I want you to read the letter first,” she 
answered; and again she smiled as her eyes met 
his, and he was conscious of thinking that, when 
she went away to be an angel, she would look as 
she did now. But he wanted her all woman at 
this moment—no angel; so he cried in his mas¬ 
culine impatience, 

“ Vou tease me! I cannot be played with! 
Agnes, listen!” 

“Norton, listen!” she said, so solemnly, in a 
voice of such unearthly sweetness, that he stood 
silent with a feeling almost of awe. “ Read that 
letter. It has pleased God to let me be the in¬ 
strument of letting you know that you have found 
your happiness again. Read it, and let us thank 
Ifim together.” 

He took the sheet she had opened, and was 
holding it out; took it with a sudden rush and 
whirl dizzying his brain; took it, and read with 
eyes that swam and ached, the truth in regard to { 
w hat he had believed the perfidy of his former i 
lore. < 

One extract will suffice to make you under¬ 
stand. 

“ Only last week, Agnes, I was told that it 
seemed likely Norton Lausdale would marry. I 
want you to offer him my heartfelt congratula¬ 
tions and hopes for his future happiness. 1 want, 
too, that it should be you who tell him that at 
last I have learned I erred in doubting him. I 
refused to believe that he had written to me that 
time I sat at home expecting him, and saw him 
ride by with Mrs. Morris. Only yesterday his 
letter was returned to me from the Dead Letter 
Office. Think of that! I want you to tell him 
that I never flirted with Hoffman; that I only 
went to the masked ball because I was so mad. 

J wanted to do wbat I thought would enrage him 
most. I write in great haste, but I love you 
dearly, and am always your affectionate cousin, 

“ Isabel. 

“P. S.—I find that, in my hurry, I have for¬ 


gotten to tell you the very thing which personally 
concerns me the most nearly, which, I am sure, 
my darling girl will be glad to hear.” 

Then the sheet ended ; the rest of the post¬ 
script had been continued on a separate page, 
which, in her hurry, Isabel had forgotten to put 
in the envelope along with the letter. 

Norton Lansdale read, and stood dumb. He 
heard Agnes’ voice, but could not catch her words 
through this rush and whir in his brain. He 
was ghastly white; his eyes looked dead and 
cold. She thought him overcome by the sudden 
news, unable to realize that once more he had 
liis love and his happiness within his grasp. 

“ It is all true, Norton,” she said; “ all true! 
And Isabel loves you; has never ceased to love 
you, and to be true. Yob can see that. Oh, my 
friend, I am thankful.” 

“What am I to do?” he groaned. “I can’t 
think! Agnes, think forme. Tell me what I 
must do?” 

“ Go to her at once.” 

“Where? Florida?” 

“No, no !” she answered. “Isabel is back in 
Baltimore. Look at the address.” 

But he only stared dumbly at her instead. 

“ You have just time to get home, pack a valise, 
and reach the station. Go—go, at once.” 

“ Go?” he repeated. 

“Yes lyes! Go!” 

“I must,” he muttered. “It is right; I 
must.” 

She did not catch his words; she only thought 
he was dizzy yet, from sudden happiness. She 
wanted him gone; her strength was ebbing; she 
must bo alone. 

“Go!” she repeated. “Take my best wishes 
and prayers with you. God bless you both. Go!” 

She knew that he held her hand for an in¬ 
stant ; that His glazed eyes looked into hers ; that 
his lips tried to frame words which they could 
not utter; still she believed it was all excess of 
joy. Then he was gone. 

You and I may well pray that Heaven in its 
rnercy will keep us from such suffering as Agnes 
Morley lived through during the next three days 
anu nights. She had exhausted her strength in 
that work of renunciation—the grandest work 
God gives to any human being. The weary soul 
sank down helpless, and the mad human heart 
cried out in its blind anguish, and struggled and 
fought till her physical frame was worn and spent 
as if by a long illness. 

During the third day Agnes was too weak to 
rise from her bed; and poor old Mrs. Trenton so 
frightened, that, for the first time in her life, she 
was past astonishment, nearly went out of her 
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senses with alarm. She would not leave Agnes 
to herself; she would rush into the room every 
ten minutes, each time armed with six different 
remedies, all of which she insisted on the girl's 
taking at once, and one of which would have been 
enough to kill a giant. She had her dying of 
every imaginable disease in turn, from heart- 
complaint to cancer. She begged that t wenty dif¬ 
ferent physicians should be sent for, and danced, 
and howled, and prayed, till, in self-defence, 
Agnes left her bed, and declared herself cured. 

44 It must have been the colchycum, or the drops, 
else it was the remedy for spasms. No, it may 
have been the small-pox preventive. I am as¬ 
tonished,’* sobbed the old bird, so insane, by this 
time, that she honestly believed Agnes had swal¬ 
lowed, one and all, the horrible doses she had 
presented. 

The fourth day came. Agnes pleaded busi¬ 
ness-letters to write, and kept her room. A 
neighbor was mercifully taken ill in the after¬ 
noon, and Mrs. Trenton flew off, armed with her 
medicine-bottles, ready to offer the contents of 
each, in turn, to the sufferer; and vow that each 
had cured Agnes when she was at death’s-door. 

Agnes was waiting for a letter; when one came, 
from Isabel or Lansdale, telling her that the re¬ 
conciliation was complete, then her strength 
would return. It would be a sin, after that, to 
suffer; so she should bo helped to overcome. 

Twilight arrived. Some friend, who chanced 
to meet Mrs. Trenton, unconsciously played the 
part of Good Samaritan to Agnes, by carrying 
the robin home to tea. Agnes went down stairs 
to the library, the last room in which she had 
stood with Norton Lansdale, and sat down in the 
gloom. 

The evening post was in ; a servant had gone 
to the village; he would come back presently, 
and bring the letters, the reading of which should 
help her to rise above this weakness that shock¬ 
ed her conscience like a positive crime. 

It was almost dark, but she did not ring for 
lights—shtf 1 wanted none. The letter—if the let¬ 
ter would only c#me! 

Suddenly she heard the outer-door open— 
heard a step in the hall. The man had come 
back. She tried to rise, and go and meet him. 
but she could no more move than if her limbs 
had been made of stone. 

The door of the library opened—then a pause. 
The man was there; he had the letter: he was 
in search of her. He would go away, thinking 
she was not in the room, and she could not call 
out—could not stir. 

The gleam of her white dressing-gown shone 
through the dusk, and made her visible to the 


eyes of the person who entered. Another in¬ 
stant, and Norton Lansdale was by her side, and 
Norton Lansdale was crying in her ear, 

44 I obeyed you—I went. It was right. Thank 
God, I did right—thank God 1” 

In his gratitude, he came to thank her for 
what was not her due—she realized that. Per¬ 
haps her cousin had come, too. Perhaps she 
wished to be married from there ! These thoughts 
flashed like lightning through Agnes’ brain. 

“ Where is Isabel?” she exclaimed. 

“ Isabel ?” he repeated, in wonder. “ Safe at 
home, of course. Where should she be?” 

44 1 thought—thought you might have brought 
her. She used to say she would be married 
from here,” Agnes said, in a slow, tired tone. 

44 Oh, the stepmother has suddenly grown so 
fond of her, that she would not hear of such a 
thing. There is to be a grand wedding in May, 
and you are to go on,” he answered, with a joy¬ 
ous laugh. 

How could he laugh, like that! She felt as if 
she were dead and buried, and heard him laugh¬ 
ing above her tomb I 

44 So, I am back,” he continued. 41 You don’t 
even say you are glad to see me. Not that you 
could see me, because it is as black as a pall here. 
I could just catch the gleam of your white dress, 
and was half-inclined to think you a ghost.” 

Again he laughed, and she shivered, thinking 
that she was a ghost, doomed to stop on earth, 
and live over and over the wreck of her mortal 
happiness. 

“Agnes!” he cried, suddenly, in an altered 
voice, “don’t sit so still and silent. You trouble 
me. You make me fear that you are not glad I 
have come back.” 

44 1 am glad, very glad,” she answered, in the 
same slow, cold tone. 44 Only I thought Isabel 
had come, too.” 

44 But she is busy with her preparations: says 
she has no rest, day or night. Oh, she wants 
you to be bridemaid. I have a letter for you ; 
but never miud that, now.” 

44 No, never mind that, now,” she repeated, 
scarcely knowing what she said, only longing to 
escape more of his happy revelations. 

44 Are you not well?” he nsked, quickly. 

44 Yes ! Oh, yes, to-day. But I think I caught 
cold-” 

44 Standing out by that crocus-bed with me,” 
he broke in. 44 Great heavens ! shall I ever forget 
that morning? Agnes, I thought I should go 
mad.” 

44 It was too sudden. But, now-” 

She would speak—she would not yield. 

44 Ay, now,” he cried. 44 Oh, Agnes, I came 
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to you that morning with a question, but you 
would not listen. 1 heard you, then. I obeyed 
you. Hear me, now.” 

“Yes, you shall tell me. I like to hear. She 
was glad, glad ! She expected you ?” 

“Not a bit of it I But she was glad. What a nice 
girl she is I I never knew she was half so good. 
Sshe’s as pretty as ever, and as happy as a queen.” 

“Thank God,” he heard her whisper, and her 
voice made him pause. “ Thank God !” 

“ So do I, heartily,” he answered. “Well, it 
is all set straight. Thank God that she and I 
found out our mistake in time.” 

“ Yes, yes.” 

If he would only spare her a little: if he 
would go away ! But he did not know there 
was any reason why it should be hard for her to 
listen ; and he must not, he must not i She would 
rouse herself! Oh, how could she be so weak, 
so despicable I 

“ Ring the bell,” she said, “ let us have lights. 

I will give you some tea; you shall tell me the 
whole after.” 

“ I must tell you the whole first,” he answer¬ 
ed. “Oh, Agnes, I don’t know what to make 
of you. Have I been a vain fool, after all ? I 
thought you cared a little for me, or could be 
taught to care.” 

“ Don’t I tell you I am glad,” she broke in, 
her voice sharp with agony. 

“ Glad of what ?” he cried. 

“ For you, for Isabel. Glad that I was per¬ 
mitted to be the one to give you the letter-” 

“ Yes, yes, of course,” he interrupted, in his \ 
turn. “ I am glad to know she was not trencher- ‘ 


ous and deceitful. Of course, I do her full j us- 
tice.” 

“ Of course, of course.” 

“ But it is you and me I want to talk of, Ag¬ 
nes. You knew, you must have known, what I 
came for that morning. Oh, Agnes, I love you. 
I have loved you all my life, though I did not know 
it till I had suffered about Isabel. Agnes, Agnes! 
Can't you give me a little hope ?” 

She was out of her chair. She was turning to 
flee. Either he was mad, or she raving. He 
caught her hand ; she wrenched it from his hold. 

“ Isabel!” The name was all she could utter. 

He held her fast. He began to understand. 

“ Did you not get her other letter? The post¬ 
script she forgot to put in the first?” 

“No.” 

“ It was to tell you of her engagement to 
Walter Grosvenor. Such a nicye fellow! Oh, 
Agnes! answer me. Have I hoped in vain ? 
Can’t you care? Is there no hope? I went to 
Isabel. I determined to tell her the whole truth, 
that I loved you ; but there was no need. Agnes, 
Agnes!” 

She did not speak, but both hands fluttered 
into his like the wings of a tired bird ; and, some¬ 
how. it needed no further words to make their 
souls plain to one another. 

And thus it was that Lansdale, at last, found 
happiness. “Oh!” he whispered, after awhile, 
“I have loved you, for years, and when I little 
knew it. But it burst on me like a revelation, 
that sweet May morning, when I came home, and 
\ saw you, amid the blossoms and the daisies, the 
4 freshest, brightest of all, a very * Queen of May.* ” 


TIME STEALS AWAY. 

BY JAMES C. STANLEY. 


Ate ! if you mark the sunny ground, 
Where now the maypole-shado may fall, 
It soon will wheel a span around. 

While seeming not to go at all. 

I know not how the time is flown 
Since you and I met here one May; 

A day of refit, a season blest. 

For oh ! how time will steal away. 

While once our evening mirth began, 

The candle’s glossy stem was tall, 

But soon burnt down, a long half-span, 
Though seeming not to sink at all. 

The time is gone, I know’ not how, 

Since there we gnthcred, young and gay, 
In nights of joys, with merry noise, 

For oh 1 how lifetime steals away. 


The winter-bourne, when o’er the dell 
The Spring was green, was flowing fast. 
And then fell dry; but who can tell 
What day and hour it ran its last? 

I know not how the time has fled 
Since there, with you, I flung the liny 
In youth’s gny pride, in hope’s fair tide, 
For oh I how lifetime steals away. 

As when the ship goes under sail 
Far out before the sounding beach, 

Ana while we hear some friend’s new tale 
8 he sinks beyond our eyesight’s reach. 
So time has gone, I know not how, 

Since we lmd picnics on the bay— 

The happy year, tlie Summer dear, 

Of time that softly steals away. 
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CHAPTER I. 

When Georgia Allston became convinced that 
Allan Graham was not only false to her, but was 
a very bad man, she did not die. She did a 
much worse ihing for a woman to do: she mar¬ 
ried a man she did not love. 

But not by her own will. It was to please her 
Aunt Eleanor, who had cared for her since her 
motherless youth. In fact, I think that she was 
so tired out, that she had no strength to resist, 
ller aunt’s long lectures upon the worldly tri¬ 
umph and victory of the match, the appeals to 
her pride, the unceasing, persuasive arguments, 
and the tearful pleadiugs, wore Georgia finally 
out. And then she was very young; younger at 
seventeen than many old young ladies are at 
twelve. 

Thorndyce Harding, for the year past, indeed 
ever since Georgia had come out in society, had 
been her persistent and patient suitor. But he 
had met with but little encouragement, for she 
held the handsome, fascinating face of Allan Gra¬ 
ham so near her heart, that it quite hid the rich 
old banker’s money-bags. But Mr. Harding was 
a man who boasted that he never relinquished au 
undertaking; that was always successful in the 
end, however hopeless his cause might seem at 
first. And Aunt Eleanor was a woman who might 
have swayed kingdoms, had fate made her a prime 
minister, instead of the childless guardian cf 
sweet Georgia. Upon her future she expended 
all her rare powers of diplomacy with success. 

Mr. Harding and Aunt Eleanor were both wise, 
and bided their time. The very day after Allan 
Graham’s engagement to the beautiful Southern 
heiress was announced, Mr. Harding sent out in¬ 
vitations to a large dinner-party, the first enter¬ 
tainment at his uew up-town palace. All the 
kings and queens of Sheba, and the beautiful 
young princesses, were bidden to approach, and 
behold the glory of the house he had builded. 
And they came, an admiring crowd; and if there 
were no apes and peacocks in the train, as in the 
old time, there were those that resembled them 
sufficiently for all modern purposes. But they 
found that, as much as they had heard of the 
marvels of this mansion, the half had not been 
told them. And his o'd business friends drooped 
their bald heads in humiliation of soul; the new 
mansion so far exceeded the grandeur of their 
830 


own costly abodes, that there was indeed no spirit 
in them. But the dowagers, who had beautiful 
young daughters, still kept heart. Might not 
the good fortune be possible, they said to them¬ 
selves, wagging their ancient heads, that the 
master of all this grandeur would deign to choose 
their own loveliest and most charming daughter, 
and, by so doing, make her the envied of all? 

When Georgia, a sweet, pale little vision, in 
white lace and blossoms, went up into the draw- 
ing-rooin, by the side of her Aunt Eleanor, the 
bronze knight in armor, at the foot of the broad 
stair-case, holdingaloft his glittering spear, crown¬ 
ed with flame, seemed an impartial knight, cour¬ 
teously lighting all ladies, but not having any 
particular claim upon any of them. But when 
she went down again, upon the arm of her host, 
following Aunt Eleanor’s garnet drapery, who 
swept ahead of them, seemingly making their 
path straight with her triumphant glances, then 
this knight watched her, it seemed to Georgia, 
with stormy, silent eyes, and in them she read, 
“You may go out now, but you will come back 
again. I shall wait here for you. I am calm, 

and cold, and inexorable; you cannot escape 
»» 

me. 

For, in the conservatory that night, amidst all 
the bloom and perfume, the dreamy light, the mur¬ 
mur of fountains, and the delicious music sobbing 
in the distance, Aunt Eleanor won the victory. 
The bud she had so faithfully watched and ten¬ 
ded, blossomed; and Thorndyce Harding gathered 
it to wear upon his bosom. It was a marvel¬ 
ously pale and drooping little blossom to reward 
such vigilant gardening as Aunt Eleanor’s: but 
he seemed content; triumph is as sweet to some 
men as love. In fact, it was sweeter to him, for 
he was a man who cared but little for love, hav¬ 
ing always been in the banking line, and not at 
all given to sentiment. Indeed, during the years 
that other men are supposed to see visions, and 
dream dreams, he had been soehgrossed in money¬ 
getting, that he had not had time to attena to his 
heart at all, and it was supposed to suffer in con¬ 
sequence; it had become ossified, people said, 
and wonderfully contracted. 

Years and years back, when he was a poor 
clerk, Thorndyce Harding had had a heart; and 
it had seemed to him a large and warm place, 
large enough to hold a sweet, girlish figure; and 
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it had been glori5ed and transfigured into a hea¬ 
ven by it—another Paradise, holding a newly- 
created Eve. But she he loved was poor, and 
there had come a time when he had opened the 
door of the heart she had warmed and brightened 
so wondrously, and 6hut out the girlish figure, 
and took in its place cold-eyed Prudence. And 
worhlly prudence had proven a very profitable 
guest financially; hut oh ! how cold and freezing 
she was. She had quite frozen his heart, as we 
said. It had grown os cold and hard as the mar- 
b’e, that had for many years risen over the girl¬ 
ish figure. 

Yes, it was altogether too late for him to do 
anything with lib heart. But now, when he had 
arrived at the age of sixty, and the reputation of 
being the richest man in the city, now he could 
afford to rest from his labors, and look about 
him, and set up a splendid establishment. 

He could afford the best of everything; the 
grandest mansion, tho swiftest horse, the hand¬ 
somest wife, and all things on a brilliant, scale. 
He had made arrangements for his mansion, his 
equipage, and his other personal property, ex¬ 
cepting this wife, on the most magnificent scale; 
and he was looking about him critically for a 
face lovely enough to do honor to its surround¬ 
ings; and the first minute that he set his rather 
cold grey eyes on Georgia’s sweet rose of a face, 
be determined that she, and no other, should be 
his wife. As we have seen, ho conquered in the 
end, and conquered through the influence of 
Aunt Eleanor. 

Aunt Eleanor had always ruled Georgia since 
the child-days when she commanded the nurse to 
braid her abundant hair in two long braids from 
the perfect brow, when the little maid would 
have been glad to have had it float in its native, 
curling masses of spun gold. 

Georgia was not strong-minded at all. Indeed, 
she was not gifted with any remarkanle powers 
of intellect. Only she w’as very sweet, very af¬ 
fectionate, very loving-hearted, and easily influ¬ 
enced by those she loved. Ah, bow needful for 
such tender natures, that the hand that guides 
them should be pure and white, as well as 
stsonfe 

After Georgia had discovered Allan Graham’s 
falseness and baseness, and his utter want of 
principle, when she found that, like the heathen, 
she had been worshiping as a God a mass of very 
vile clay, then, had Aunt Eleanor given her time 
to recover from the first shock, tho keen bitter¬ 
ness of her disappointment and agony, thcro I 
might, on the ruins of her old, shattered idol, 
have arisen a fairer structure. Some truer and 
purer love might have come, to make her ’ife 
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blessed and beautiful. But Aunt Eleanor pur¬ 
sued the course which she thought was best. 
Georgia’s loving, dependent nature was like clay 
in her hands, and Aunt Eleanor moulded it to 
suit herself. But a letter, which Georgia wroto 
about this time to her best friend, the one to 
whom she had always revealed her heart’s se¬ 
crets, will show what chance she had for happi¬ 
ness. 

This friend, Marion Winslow', had been Geor¬ 
gia’s pet room-mate at school, and, though school¬ 
girl affection is usually a snow-chain, melting 
rapidly away in tho world’s storm and sunshine, 
their love continued warm and sincere. Georgia 
left school to be a beauty and a belle, while Ma¬ 
rion, losing parents and property, was governess 
to two motherless little girls. But still, sur¬ 
rounded as she was by flattery, adulation, and 
gay young companions, who were pleasure-seek¬ 
ers like herself, no one was so near to the warm¬ 
hearted Georgia as her “ dear old Marion.” And 
to her she continued, ft3 \d the old school days, 
to reveal all her troubles and joys, certain, at 
least, of Marion’s loving sympathy. And to 
Marion Georgia was, as of old, the sweetest and 
dearest of girls. 

It is not necessary to repeat all of Georgia’s 
letter; but only the part that refers to her mar¬ 
riage. 

“You know that statue of Clytie, Marion, 
darling, that stands on the staircase-landing near 
my room. You know I always told you it looks 
just like you. And, last night, when I went up 
to bed, I kissed it, and cried over it, just as if 
it had been you; for, dear girl, it is all set¬ 
tled, and I am to be married to Mr. Harding 
next month. But I said to her, just as I would 
to you, ‘I am going to be happy, after a littlo 
time.’ Bui it seemed so strange, that night, to 
sit and think of it in my room alone. I burned 
: all of Allan’s notes that he ever wrote me, and 
! some withered snow-drops that he put in my 
hair, that night, down by the lake; for I thought 
it was wrong to wear on my finger the betrothal- 
ring of another, and keep his letters. But as 1 
watched them turning to ashes, I sobbed aloud, 
and I couldn’t help it. But it was right, wasn’t 
; it, Marion ? I think it will help me to forget 
him, and I must forget him when I am married. 
Auntie says I will, for I did as you advised nit*. 
I told her all about it. And she said that every 
girl had her foolish drenms and fancies; that 
! life was real and practical, and must be met 

i practically and wisely. And she said the love 
of a good, sensible man, who will gratify all my 

. wishes, and be good nnd kind!to me. will moke 
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me forget all this foolishness, and make me con* 
tented and happy. 

“ She talked so much to me, and I was so 
tired, tired out—and she loves mo so well; of 
course she knows what will be best for me, and 
so, to please her, I have let it be as she wished. 
Though, at first, I said I would never consent, 
and begged of her to give me time, time to for¬ 
get. For, since I have learned how bad Allan is, 
I would never dare to trust myself in his hands, 
would never, never marry him—still I cannot 
forget him. And I know you would pity me, 
darling, if you knew how many times I sob my¬ 
self to sleep, thinking of him. Then, sometimes, 
I dream that he is with me, close to my side, 
and I am looking up into his face. Last night I 
dreamed it. And he laid his hand on my fore¬ 
head, as he used to, sometimes, and smiled down 
on me, aud I said to him, 4 Oh, Allan, I thought 
you were dead.’ I said it aloud, and my voice 
woke me, and it all came back to me—all the 
heartache, all the wrong. For I know it is wrong 
to think of him, now. But auntie says, when 
1 am once married, I will forget him. Of course, 
auntie knows. And I must, of course; I shall, 
for I shall be a married woman, and it will be 
wicked for me to think of him. 

44 We are going to have a grand wedding, and 
though you know well how I love you, Marion, 

I don’t want you to come to it, because I can t 
see you now. After a little while I shall be glad 
to have you. We are going to Europe at first, 
and shnll stay a year; but after that, after I get 
strong and happy, then, my dearest girl, you 
must come to me for always. I am going to have 
a room in my house on purpose for you. No¬ 
body else shall ever sleep in it. I shall call it 
your room, and when you come to stay with me, 
we will be happy, for you must never leave me 
again. You must never dare to love any man so 
well as you love your own little girl. 

“Your bad little girl, 

“Georgia.” 

CHAPTER II. i 

Georgia Ali-stox, and Thorndyce Hording 
were married in the Church of the Messiah, in 
the presence of a large and admiring crowd ot 
the elite. Indeed, as the fashion papers well j 
said, in their lengthy notices, it was 44 the largest, 
and most aristocratic, and most fashionable wed¬ 
ding of the season.-” 

The Church of the Messiah is a grand struc¬ 
ture, an imposing pile of snowy marble, carv- 
gilding, and stained glass. Dedicated, with } 
many loud words, to Him, the tenderest, and i 


most pitiful heart; it is still far too grand a place 
for the poor, who were His closest friends upon 
earth. 

Indeed, if the poor enter at all, they slink in 
like menials, afraid of a repulse, and glad of the 
lowest place. But the rich and the proud, who 
once rejected Him, come in boldly, likccxpectel 
guests, sure of .a welcome. Clad in purple -and 
fine linen, they meet often together, and kneel 
upon the soft cushions, and thank God they are 
not like others. And when they hear Christ’s 
words read, His denunciations of the pride and 
pomp of the olden city, they blandly draw com¬ 
parisons in their own mind, very unfavorable to 
Jerusalem, and very favorable to New York. 

And, above all, do they congratulate them¬ 
selves upon the purifying of God’s temple, that 
the tables of the money-changers are effectually 
overthrown, and the seats of those who sold doves. 
Selling doves in God’s temple, indeed! Well 
might God’s vengeance descend I Well might the 
veil of the temple be rent, that had witnessed 
such terrible and shameless iniquity. How for¬ 
tunate, they sny to themselves, to be born in this 
purer age, where money-changers defile not the 
sacred walls, an*! doves are not sold in the temple. 

The tables where the doves were sold, have, 
ages ago, crumbled to dust—the wicked money- 
lovers are long buried in Jewish tombs. The 
broad aisles of the temple are free. There is no¬ 
thing to prevent the long train of bridemaids 
from passing up to the purer altar. Nothing to 
hinder the free progress of the satin-robed mo¬ 
ther, and the respectable, gray-whiskered father 
from drawing near, to look blandly and approv¬ 
ingly through their gold glasses, to see youth and 
beauty wedded to shriveled and tottering mil¬ 
lionaires, to behold purity and innocence joined 
till death parts them, to opulent and titled villany. 

Georgia Allston and Thorndyce Harding were 
married in the Church of the Messiah. Many 
things might have been read in Georgia’s dove- 
like eyes. But in Aunt Eleanor’s there was only 
triumph and gratified pride. For to herself she 
very truthfully ascribed all the honor of tins 
glorious victory. Now, the scheming old dowa¬ 
gers might droop their long ostrich feathers, and 
their dyed locks, in sad despair, and lead off their 
vanquished daughters, who, in this great matri¬ 
monial prize-lottery, had drawn a blank. She 
had married her adopted daughter to the richest 
man, the greatest catch in the city. The wretch¬ 
edness, the uncertainty of life was past. Georgia 
was safe—Georgia was married. 

Tho year of their bridal tour passed away, and 
Mr. Harding and his beautiful wife were settled 
in their brown-stone palace. But not alone. For 
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(he maiden sister of Mr. Harding, who had always 
lived with him, lived with him still. She had 
rhin lips, and eyes that were never still, but for¬ 
ever roving and restless. She was one of those 
cat-like women, who can sheathe their claws with 
velvet upon occasions. She did, when she met 
her brother s wife, who had come to displace her 
in her position of mistress of that great mansion. 
Bat the strange instinct God gives us, in common 
with lower intelligences, warning us of danger, 
taught Georgia that the claws were there. 

During the year of their absence abroad, Allan 
Graham had returned. Ilis engagement to the 
8outhern heiress had been broken off, in some 
way, most likely by his misconduct. But Miss 
Harding, who was a sort of leader in society, sud¬ 
denly formed a very great friendship for him, 
and spared uo pains to throw her sister-in-law in 
his society. Could it be that she was envious of 
Georgia s fresh young beauty, jealous of her, and 
her influence over her brother, and wished to 
draw her into some indiscretion that would lower 
her in his estimation? Perhaps she loved to see 
the frightened, piteous look of the soft, brown 
eyes, and the pallor that would creep over the 
sweet face, in spite of all her efforts at self-con¬ 
trol, as she listened to the voice once so dear. 

Allan Graham’8 despairing, lover-like glances, 
and slight words, dropped at just the right mo¬ 
ment by Miss Harding, began at last to tell. The 
poison began to work. And Georgia began to be 
watched by keen-eyed gossips. 

Poor little Georgia! She was an innocent, 
soft-hearted child, formed for love and happiness, 
but she bad fallen upon evil ways. She avoided 
Allan Graham, or tried to avoid him. But she 
was too proud to show that she dared not meet 
him, and listen to his common remarks. They 
met constantly in society, and one night, at a 
party, he managed to tell her that the story of 
his engagement was utterly false. With what un¬ 
altered agony and pleading in his handsome, false 
eyes, he did it, I know not. He was a most des¬ 
picable villain, although a very handsome and 
fascinating one ; and he stopped at nothing when 
he had an end to gain. 

Georgia left him, before he had time to add 
anything to his confession : but that night, after 
she had lain her throbbing head upon her pillow, 
she spoke out to herself. 

•* I don’t love him! I don’t love him!” she 
cried. “Iam a married woman, and it would 
be wicked. I don’t love him !” she repeated, and 
great tears rolled down her face silently, and fell 
upon her pillow. The curtains were drawn from 
the window, and the moon looked full upon her. 
Was it the same moon she had walked under 
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once ? Then it seemed to understand her happi¬ 
ness ; its white light enwrapped her like a mantle 
of bliss. Now it seemed far away, and cold, and 
pitiless. It had no sympathy for her life, so hard, 
and so hard to understand. 

She rose, walked to the window, and looked 
out. What a great, empty world it was, after all! 
And she was not nineteen. How many, many 
years she had got to live. Though, maybe, if her 
heart ached as it did to-night, she wouldn’t have 
to live so long, after all. 

She knew her husband was writing in the 
library, and so heart-hungry was she, that she 
thought, perhaps, if she should go to him now, 
and tell him how lonely, and tired-out she was, 
how afraid she felt foe herself, he might show her 
some sympathy. If he only looked kindly on 
her, and spoke to her gently, she could get 
courage, and would tell him all; yes, all. She 
would confess tlic wrong she had done him in 
marrying him ; she would tell him how wretched 
she was, how weak she felt; she would beg of 
him to take her somewhere, into the country, 
anywhere, away from the daily torture of hia 
sister’s presence; away from Allan Graham— 
away from temptation. 

So she threw a crimson wrapper over her white, 
night-dress, and went down. She opened the 
library-door, with a somewhat fearful face, and 
went in. Her husband was writing. His back 
was to her, and he did not notice the opening of 
the door; and she went up to him timidly, and 
stood beside him, before he was aware of her 
presence. He was adding up a hard-looking 
column of figures; but he turned quickly as he 
felt the timid touch of her hnnd on his shoulder. 

“Mrs. Harding!” he said, sharply. “Ah! 
what is the matter?” 

“Nothing, Thorndyce, only I was so lonesome. 

She stopped, suddenly, and tears began te 
gather in the great, dark eyes. 

He answered, coldly, 

“ It is very imprudent in you to be up at this 
hour, and in your delicate health, too—very im¬ 
prudent. You had better return to your own. 
room immediately. I have a great deal of writ¬ 
ing to do, to-night, and must work for several 
hours yet. If you are afraid, have your maid to 
stay with you.” 

“Oh, Thorndyce, mayn’t T stay? Let me : 1 
won’t hinder you. Let me stay a little while.” 

“ Why, certainly, if you prefer it. But take 
this easy chair by the register, it is warmer here.” 

And, with perfect politeness, Mr. Harding rose 
and drew the velvet-cushioned chair into a more 
favorable position. He then resumed his writing. 
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But pretty soon she came to him again. j 

“ Thormiyce, let me sit by you here, on this t 
cnshiou,” she said. j 

She sat down by the side of his great Cothern ) 
arm-chair, ns she spoke, and, clasping her hands j 
over the arms cf it, laid her hand down upon ^ 
them. It was not tire-warmth, but heart-warmth, \ 
she was longing for. But she had come in vain, 
if she expected to find it there. Mr. Harding 
was polite, but very, very cold. It would be 
difficult, indeed, to kindle any warm, household 
blaze in that selfish, frozen soul. He did not 
take the poor little hands into his own, or draw 
iho pretty brown head nearer to him, saying 
foolishly fond words, that to such loving natures 
are better than wisdom. No, he did nothing of 
this; and neither did he say anything rude, or 
at all discourteous. 

“ You will excuse me, if I go on with my 
writing V* was what he said. 

“ 1 don’t disturb you, do I ?”. 

“ Oh, no, certainly not. Let mo see, ninety- 
seven is, in eleven thousand, how' many times—” 

Sho evidently did disturb him, though he wqs 
too polite to admit it. So she was still, as might 
be, with her hands clasped across the cold, slip¬ 
pery leather of the arm-chair, and her face rest¬ 
ing upon them. She had no thought, now, of 
opening her heart to him. No, she could not. 
disturb his cold, mathematical calculation with 
uny story of heart-sorrow or heart-need. 

After a while she changed her position slightly, 
and looked up in his face with her great troubled 
eyes. 

What did she read in his face, that she 
studied it so intently? Certainly no graybeard 
in cruelty, nothing of the kind. Cold and in- 
. flexible it was, but nothing cruel or malicious. 
Not bad looking, either; indeed, quite good-look¬ 
ing, for one of his age. So, at least, all the old 
dowagers hnd said when speaking to their un¬ 
married daughters, and bo Aunt Eleanor had 
called it. 

And all that Aunt Eleanor had prophesied, and 
planned, and plotted for, had blossomed—and this 
was the flower. Oh, if Aunt Eleanor had only 
been there, at that moment, to have beheld its 
rare beauty. 

What was there, in those large, troubled eyes, 
as she looked up in her husband’s face, in the 
still, midnight hour? What was it? 

Was it a thought of the mockery of her splen¬ 
did surroundings, of the lie she was living daily, 
of the purity and innocence forever left behind 
her? Could it be that this fair, sweet young 
creature, sitting in her silken dressing-gown, in 
that luxurious, sheltered home, by the side of 


her lawful husband—could it be that she felt, in 
her heart, that her place was not ihere; that she 
had sold herself for a price; that she had no 
right to look on herself as other and loving wives 
did? Could it be, that, in dreaming of the pos¬ 
sible future, of childish lips that should call her 
mother, of a head that should nestle closer to 
her heart than any other—could it be that she 
shrank in spirit from this thought, which other 
\ fair young wives delight in, shrank from the 
\ pretty image? Strange things might have been 
\ read in her eyes, in the silence of that midnight 
; hour. Was there a wild dream of escaping, in 
some way, from this life of soul-degradation ? 
Was there a fear for herself, a horror of her fu¬ 
ture ? 

Ah ! God did for her better than she thought! 
For does not He have us always in His heavenly 
keeping? 


CHAPTER III. 

About five months later, Georgia wrote an¬ 
other letter to her faithful Marion. 

“ Dear Marion —My own little baby has come 
to make me a better woman. And yon don’t 
know how much love she has brought with her. 
It is a little girl. I was sorry for that, for the 
world seems a hard place for a woman. I be¬ 
lieve they love more than men do, and I think 
those who love most are the most sorrowful. 
Don’t you think so, too. darling? I am going to 
call her Maud Marion, after my mother and you, 
dear. She is Tying hero, in her little crib, close 
by my bed. I will have her all the time where 
I can see her. 

“ It seems ns if I can never have a bad thought 
again, with that pure little face looking into 
mine. How I want to see you, Marion, and show 
my baby the dearest auntie it will ever have. If 
it were any one but you, I should think it al¬ 
most unkind for you to refuse to come to me, 
when I urged you so earnestly. But just as 
soon as baby gets to notice things, I am going to 
show' her your picture, and tell her how good 
you are, and how much I love you. And you 
will love my baby, won’t you, darling? 

“ Nurse says I musn’t write any more. They 
are all good to me. My husband is as kind to me 
as can be. He kissed me once, when he came 
in, and saw baby on my arm for the first time. 
Somehow, it made me cry. I don’t know why 
it should make my heart ache so, but it did. 

•* Nurse will make me stop. Oh, Marion, my 
darling, darling girl, love always 

Your own Georgia.” 

When Mrs. Harding appeared in society again, 
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she looked more like an angel than ever, her ad¬ 
mirers said. She was an angel, if ever ono was. 
She went abroad, constantly “ doing good.” She 
had always beep merciful and churitabla; but 
now, the poor, the despised, the fallen, seemed a 
sacred legacy given to her. Her face, of old so 
gny and cheerful, of late so sorrowful, seemed 
daily to ripen, and grow divine in expression. 
Sorrowful it still was, but it was the sorrow of 
those faces that had seen the risen Lord. 

On one of her tours of mercy, she found a 
woman, sick and half-starving, the story of 
whose life possessed a strange interest for her. 
The woman had been a pretty, innocent country 
girl, who from childhood had been a drudge in 
the family of a relative, and who had never 
known home or love, in their true sense. To 
this lonely heart came a gentleman, with all the 
fascinations of an angel. He had obtained board < 
in ber uncle’s family for one summer, and he be¬ 
gan by covertly expressing his pity to the poor 
child. She had a beautiful face, but no strength 
of will. Why dwell on what followed? It was 
the old, old story; old ns sin; old as woman’s 
reckless, blind devotion; old as man’s perfidy. ^ 

Lately she had half starved by doing sewing 
for the shops, and her hard toil, her scanty food, 
her sorrow, all combined, had laid her upon a 
bed of sickness. And the charity of the city 
was very cold. It was thus that Georgia found 
her. “ Sick and in prison,” indeed, and Geor¬ 
gia “ visited her."’ 

Georgia’s tears fell like rain upon the woman's 
wasted face, ns she bent low down to bear the 
faint voice tell the story of her ruined life. And 
beneath these teuder, pitying tears, and the 
touch of the gentle hand upon the poor, bowed 
head, the crust of hardness and defiance melted 
away from the woman’s heart, and she wept a 
flood of remorseful tears. 

And Georgia wept with her, as she told her 
pitiful tale. 

“ He soon grew tired of me,” the woman said. 
••What had I but ipy pretty face to win any 
man’s love? And when I gave my girlish fresh¬ 
ness and bloom to the little face that lay at last 


on my bosom; dear to me, oh, so dear! because 
I could see his image in it, he grew tired of me; 
and that was death tome. Though I should live 
a thousand years, my life, my heart, died then. 
So I left him, before be turned me away, leaving 
the money he would have given me. Great God 
above! Money ! to fill the heart he had broken, 
emptied of all its happiness and pence. For what 
did I take out into the world with me but despair 
and shame? And my baby died. I was not fit, 
God knew, to train a deathless soul. And its 
death taught me more than its life ever did. I 
saw my sin—I hated it.” 

“You wish to leave this old sinful life,” said 
Georgia, with quivering lips. “You would lead 
a new life, a better life, if yon could?” 

“ How can I ?” said the woman. “ If a woman 
sins she is lost forever. What can a woman do, 
but sink lower and lower into shame. Who will 
believe in my repentance? Who will encourage 
me in a belter life? Who will trust me? Last 
night I crept out to beg, beg for enough food to 
keep me from starving, and 1 saw him—Allan 
Graham-” 

The woman was so engrossed in this story of 
her own wrongs and suffering, that she did not 
I notice the sudden pallor that swept over the face 
of her listener, at the mention of that name, but 
went on unheeding. 

“ I saw him going into a brilliantly-lighted 
mansion to a party. I knew who lived there. 
It was the member of a Christian church. His 
siu, his wild, reckless life is known to them. Not 
through me, for I loved him too well to bring any 
reproach to him. But they know just what his life 
has been, and still they, these Christian people, wel¬ 
come him as an equal, while, to me, they wouldn’t 
give the most menial position in their kitchen. That 
is the justice of (he world. No one will trust me.” 

“I will trust you—I will help you,” said 
Georgia, bravely. She felt that the woman was 
sincere. No letter of recommendation could be 
more plainly wrkten than the true, honest eyes, 
the expression of remorse and repentance in the 
woman's face. “God so deal with me as I deal 
justly with you.” (to be concluded.) 


BESSIE. 

DT JENNIE CARTER. 


A wnrsoMR, w« thing, fair and bright. 
At seventeen, bursts on our sight; 

For Nature, with a lavish hand, 

From stores of wealth at her command, 

Selected with unusual care 

Her choicest bits, her graces rare; 


And forth, from her creative power, 
Bloomed out this beauteous, human flower I 
Love’s fondest care, from day to day, 

Has shielded her most tenderly; 

Has made ber life one happy dream, 

With joy and sunshine all a-gleam. 
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Ip nny of my readers had chanced to visit l 
Hoversville, on the bright October morning on 
which my tale opens, they would, I think, have 
pronounced it one of the prettiest spots which j 
they had ever come across in the whole course of 
their travels. For Hoversville is celebrated for 
its avenues of stately elms and graceful horse- 
chestnuts; and on the especial autumnal morning, 
of which we write, the frost had touched the 
trees with its dainty and brilliant pencil. There 
was just enough of freshness, too, in the air to 
make it exhilarating—a sort of a necessary tonic 
after the exhausting fever of the summer heats. 

In one of the smallest of the white houses, on 
a side street, lived the widowed Mrs. Thornton, 
with her twin daughters, Fannie and Bessie. 
Mrs. Thornton had once seen better days. Time 
was, when her husband had been a New York 
millionaire, and when the Thornton balls and the 
Thornton equipages had been celebrated even in 
that splendid city. Fanny and Bessie had taken 
their first peep at the world front tho windows of 
a Fifth Avenue mansion. They had passed their 
early days in a sort of bewildering whirl of silk 
and velvet, and Valenciennes-triinmed frocks; 
and a little later had learned music, and French, 
and German, and dancing, from the most re¬ 
nowned professors. They had promenaded Fifth 
Avenue and Broadway in the prettiest of school¬ 
girl toilets, and were looking forward to a grand 
oomiug-out ball, and a brilliant debut in fashion¬ 
able society, when there came a panio—a crisis— 
a crash. Millionaires went to bed wealthy, and 
woke up beggars. Mr. Thornton's fortune took 
wings with the general flight; and he, a nervous, 
excitable man, with a sensitive and desponding 
temperament, fairly fled to his bed, and died of 
his misfortunes, leaving his widow and daughters 
with about half the sum, per annum, which Mrs. 
Thornton had been accustomed to spend at her 
d^ess-makers. 

Women are tougher metal, generally, under 
tbe stroke of adversity, than are men. Mrs. 
Thornton did not die of her troubles. She lived 
through her husband's death and funeral, the 
breaking up of her home, the dispersal of her 
household treasures, and, being of rather a weak 
nature, and given to much weeping, she managed 
to cry her woes away in a very healthful manner. 
It was her young daughters, her sixteen-year old 
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twin children, who packed and nrranged her 
wardrobe, settled matters, and answered busi¬ 
ness questions, with an amount of energy and 
good sense that was beyond their years, while 
Mrs. Thornton went round the house with a very 
wet handkerchief in her hand, and a pair of very 
red eyes surmounting a very red nose, answer¬ 
ing all questions addressed to her with a piteous, 
44 Oh, don’t nsk me!” ond a fresh burst of tears. 

It was Bessie who suggested sending for Mrs. 
Thornton’s only brother, and, indeed, only near 
relative, Mr. James Ellis, of Hoversville, who was 
himself, unfortunately, not any too well to do in 
the world; but he came at once in response to 
his sister’s appeal, and did what little he could 
in the wny of seeing to her affairs. It was by 
his advice that the desolate family had betaken 
themselves to their present abode at Hoversville. 
Che two girls were forced to decide everything 
about the house, and the removal, while Mrs. 
Thornton sat around on freshly-packed trunks 
and boxes, and looked helplessly on, occasionally 
varying her proceedings by a slight indulgence 
in her favorite refreshment of tears. 

Somebody—I think it is the author of the 
Country-Parson Papers—has somewhere written 
an essay on the advantages of being a cantan¬ 
kerous fool; and certainly the position is one 
with a remarkable number of prerogatives attach¬ 
ed to it, particularly if the person who occupies 
the position happens to be a woman. Selfishness 
and obstinacy are usually two qualities which ac¬ 
company brainlessness; and putting the three 
attributes together, one attains to a condition of 
affairs wherein reason or necessity are alike 
powerless to move the possessor of these charm¬ 
ing traits. It never occurred to Mrs. Thornton, 
when the family were finally settled in their new 
and humble home, that she could, or should, or 
ought to do anything to assist in keeping house¬ 
hold matters in order, or in lightening the burden 
of their reduced circumstances. She never seem¬ 
ed to imagine that there was anything more for 
her to do than to lounge about the house with a 
second-rate novel in her hand, to assort and ar¬ 
range the few remaining relics of her former 
finery, an J to weep out a string of complaints 
about her hard fortune to nny one who would 
listen to her. Not that she was nnturnlly a bad, or 
even an indifferent mother—she was simply a fool. 
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In the days of her prosperity she had been con¬ 
sidered a very nice kind of a person ; had never 
been spiteful, mean, or unkind, and had treated 
her inferiors, in wealth and social position, with 
% sort of languid good-nature which had failed to 
offend, if there was nothing especially attractive 
about it; and had been a fond and indulgent, if, 
also, a very weak parent. But, in her adversity, 
she worried her daughters nearly out of their 
senses. She could not be brought to understand 
why she must not wear ruffled petticoats at the 
rate of four per week ; why venison, geese, reed- 
birds, and the first green peas of the season did 
not appear upon her table; and why the girls 
would persist in buying alpaca for their street 
suits in the spring, when everybody knew that a 
good black silk—not an expensive one, of course— 
say at seven dollars a yard, would look and wear 
so very much better. Then the one servant-girl 
was a fruitful source of dissension. 44 Fanny, yes ! 
and Bessie were always spoiling her by doing her 
work for her, making their own beds, for instancy 
and helping with the ironing. For her part, slic 
believed in letting people do your work, if you 
paid them to doit; she could not see the sense in 
hiring help, and then doing everything yourself. 
But then her girls had such low tastes. She had 
never had low tastes ; she could not bear to touch 
a soiled teacup, or a greasy plate. And as to 
sweeping a room, everybody who knew her deli¬ 
cate health, knew that such a thing was far be¬ 
yond her strength. As to the sewing, she was 
willing to help in that as far as she could ; though 
it wan very hard that she, who had been the first 
New York lady who had ever ordered a dress 
direct from Worth, should have to turn her atten¬ 
tion to such details as retrlmming a delaine, or 
making over a calico. 

It was hard, poor thing! And, after all, she 
was very much to be pitied. She could not help 
her soft, aggravating senselessness any more than 
a dull November day can restrain the cold, slow 
drizzle that drives poor out-door travelers nearly 
out of their wits. So, instead of being a help 
and a comfort to her children, she was an added 
weight to them. She was far more unhappy than 
they; she had not their energy, their activity, 
their hoard of mental resources; and, above all, 
she was no longer young. Ah, there’s the rub! 
Youth holds a deed of gift of the future, but the 
misfortunes of middle age only cloud the past, 
and embitter the present, and are without remedy 
in the futuie, save in the one great refuge from 
all earthly woes—the grave! 

About three years after the Thornton family 
first arrived at Hoversville, Qeorge Ellis, the only 
son of their uncle, went out to the far W est to 


seek his fortune. He was a fine, manly young fel¬ 
low, and had been the intimate friend and constant 
associate of his cousins, much to the chagrin and 
dismay of Mrs. Thornton, who looked forward to 
the brilliant marriage of one or both of her daugh¬ 
ters as her only possible escap^from the trials and 
tribulations of her present mode of life. But the 
cousins had walked, and driven, and gone boat¬ 
ing together in the summer months ; had joined 
sleighing-parties, and frequented little dances 
together in the winter, without any definite re¬ 
sult; and the young man had taken his leave of the 
girls in apparently quite a fraternal fashion. Only 
Fanny could have told of a swift, close hand¬ 
clasp, of a few whispered words, only these, in 
fact, “I may come back, some day, a rich man, 
Fanny, and then-” 

But what was that broken phrase, after all? 
Nothing to talk about, evidently; for Fanny never 
mentioned the circumstance, even to her twin 
sister and inseparable companion. 

At the time our story opens George Ellis had 
been gone about two years. The two girls sat 
by the window of their bedroom, ripping up, and 
looking over their stores of winter clothing, while 
their mother see sawed leisurely in her rocking- 
chair, looking on at their operations, and occa¬ 
sionally favoring them with her advice, with 
44 Tho Mystery of Maysville Manor,” lying open 
on her lap, and 44 Lina St. Leonard, the Burg¬ 
lar’s daughter” on the table beside her. 

44 1 don’t think these black cashmeres will see 
us through the winter, Bessie,” remarked Fanny, 
holding up a threadbare garment to the light. 
“ Perhaps by taking the best of yours and mine, 
we might piece out one dress from the two, but 
as for wearing them as they are, that is an im¬ 
possibility.” 

• 4 We may afford one new one, Fan, and you 
may have that. I’ll do up the old one for myself.” 

44 No, indeed, you dear, good soul! That I’ll 
not listen to. No: we must manage new dresses, 
or at least new jackets, somehow or other.” 

44 It is all your fault, Bessie,” remarked Mrs. 
Thornton, plaintively. 44 You know you would 
buy that quality of cashmere; and I told you it 
would not wear so well as the one at four dollars 
a yard. And now, if you girls must get new 
winter cloaks, do take my advice for orce, and 
have them made of velvet—long, block velvet Polo¬ 
naises, reaching almost to the bottom of your dress 
skirts, and caught up at the side with a buckle 
and a bow. They would be so stylish and so 
useful. And whatever you do, don’t get any more 
calico mourning-dresses. They are my abomi¬ 
nation !” 

* 4 1 should like a black velvet Polonaise very 
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well, mother,” said Bessie, cheerily, “ only 1 J 
can't afford to get one. No, we must manage ■: 
with the old cloth jackets, this winter; and per¬ 
haps we can contrive to get a new black delaine 
apiece ; and if you will let us have some of your 
narrow, black guipure lace to trim the waists, I 
think we can get them up very nicely.” 

“ That is always the way. You girls never will 
take my advice about anything; and yet I think 
I ought to know something about dress—at least 
people said I did, when we lived in New York. 
Do you recollect the last ball-dress Worth sent 
me, Fanny? Metternich green, with peach blos¬ 
som trimmings, and pale-pink roses embroidered 
all over the front breadth.” 

“I think you have it on now, mother,” an¬ 
swered Fanny, with a glance at her mother’s 
skirt of rusty black silk, whose brownish hue 
told of the influences of a dyeing establishment. 

“And in the same box,” pursued Mrs. Thorn¬ 
ton, too iutent on her reminiscences to notice her 
daughters reply, “he sent me a garnet velvet 
suit, trimmed with Russia sable, and a velvet 
bonnet to match, with a single tea-rose inside the 
brim. It was the handsomest walking-dress that 
was worn in New York, that winter. And I re¬ 
member Marmaduke Poole coming up to me, at 
the Tiebault’s last reception, and saying-” 

“Sugar’s all out, mum,” said Bridget, the 
maid-of-all-work, appearing suddenly at the door. 

“ Do get a barrel of sugar at once, girls, I beg 
of you. I despise this system of living by dribs— 
a pound here and a pound there, just as one; 
wants it. And let the next be the very best loaf j 
sugar. I am sure the last you got was of inferior ; 
quality. And couldn’t Bridget make something : 
nice for dessert, to-day ? A lemon-pudding, for 
instance, with crumbled sponge-cake in it, accor- 
ing to Miss Leslie’s receipt. Be sure and have 
the puff-paste nice and light, Bridget; and, above 
all things, don’t spare the butter. Lemon-pud¬ 
ding is uneatable, uuless it is very rich.” 

Bridget, who was used to these orders, and 
who had been trained to listen to them in silence, 
and then to disregard them, said not a word, but 
took the money and the grocery-book, that Fanny 
proffered her, and departed. 

“ There, that is settled,” said Mrs. Thornton, 
throwing herself back in her rocking-chair with 
an air of satisfaction. “ If only she does not 
forget all about it by dinner-time, for a more 
forgetful girl I never beheld in all my life. 1 
always feel more contented when I have got 
through with ordering the dinner. There was 
that Scotchwoman, Isabel, who lived with us so 
long, and was such a superb cook, she always 
saved me ail that trouble. To be sure, she drank, 


and stole, and told lies ; but she was the best cook 
we ever had; and she suited me perfectly. I 
never tasted such oyster patties as she used to 
make; and she understood bisque soup to perfec¬ 
tion. Do you think we could persuade her to 
come to Hoversville to live with us, Bessie?” 

“I am afraid not,” answered Bessie, intent on 
the intricacies of a seam which she was busied 
in unpicking. It was the practice of both the 
girls to let their mother talk as she would, with¬ 
out remonstrance or contradiction. They had 
found it the shortest way, as well as the most 
comfortable one, for opposition only aggravated 
her peculiarities into new and more vehmement 
demonstration. 

“ I suppose not,” she sighed. “ I think I'll 
go lie down for awhile. I wish you would make 
Bridget sweep my room more thoroughly, Bessie. 
Twice going over it with a broom, and once with 
a dust-pan and brush, would make it nice and 
clean.” And Mrs. Thornton gathered up her 
Uvo novels and glided languidly from the room. 
^ Fanny threw down the cashmere waist at which 
she was at work, and looked despairingly at her 
sister. 

“How long is (his kind of thing to go on, 
Bess?” 

“ What kind of thing do you mean, dear ?” 
“Everything! Our present mode of life ; old 
: dresses, hard work, plain fare, and, worst of all, 
mother keeping on a worry, worry, forever.” 

“ She cannot help it, Fanny. She is not young, 
and she has been sorely tried.” 

“ And she never had much sense to begin with. 
Don’t look so shocked at me, you pattern of duty 
and propriety. I’ll take that last speech back. 
Only I do wish that one of the sweet uses of ad¬ 
versity, about which the poets arc so fond of sing¬ 
ing, was to create a growth of brains where they 
had never been before.” 

“ Please do hot talk so, dear; it pnins me more 
than I care to tell you. Poor, dear mother! She 
has been a good and kind parent to us; and you 
know she is always glad to give us anything site 
has, or to do anything for us that is in her power.” 

“ And I suppose it is beyond her power to — 
No, I ll say no more. You are right on this 
matter, and I am wrong. But I have a great 
piece of news to tell you. Have you heard that 
George Ellis has come home?” 

“George? Cousin George?” 

The slender hand trembled, and the sweet face 
drooped lower over the refractory seam. 

“When did he come?” she asked, directly. 
“And are you sure the news is true?” 

“ He came late last night. Uncle Ellis’ old 
Polly told Bridget, just before breakfast.” 
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“And how had ho come home? Is he well? j 
Has he been successful ?’ ’ 

“ He has come back sick, penniless, and well 
nigh despairing, I believe. In fact, the truth j 

is- Well, I will tell you frankly, Bessie. I ran j 

over to Uncle Ellis’s this morning myself, and I J 
have seen George. He has lost nearly every- j 
thing he possessed in the world, in some unfor- j 
tunate mining speculations in California; and 
the only thing lie has left is a miserable piece of 
ground, out there, which, as ho bitterly said, 
wouldn’t grow grass enough to feed a rabbit, so 
sterile and stony is the soil. He was tricked, 
it seems, into buying it.” 

44 Poor fellow ! Poor fellow ! And you say he 
is sick?” 

44 Yes; he is just getting over a sharp attack 
of fever.” 

And what is he going to do now ?” 

•* Heaven only knows. Get well first, I sup¬ 
pose, and then-” 

There seemed to be a hard knot in Fanny's 
thread, for she tugged at it savagely lor a mo¬ 
ment, and then ended by breaking it off. 

“ It’s of no use, Bess.” she said, desperately, 
flinging her work to the floor. “I may as well 
begin and tell you all about myself—make a clean 
breast of it, as the stories say. Before George 
went away, there was some talk of our liking 
each other. I think he did like me; and if he 
had succeeded, things might have gone straight 
and smooth enough. Understand now, there 
never was any engagement, or even an under¬ 
standing; only this vague preference—for I did 
prefer him to anybody I had ever seen. But I will 
not keep on living this narrow, tormented life; 
and I have not the patience to go on waiting and 
hoping for years. Or to marry,” she added, 
defiantly, “and exchange one form of grinding 
poverty for another, and perhaps a worse one.” 

She paused here. Her beautiful face was very 
white; but the look she turned on her sister was 
one of fixed, immutable, almost defiant decision. 

“ And so,” she continued, after a brief silence, 

“ I met Isaac Hall on my way homo; ho joined 
me, and—and We are engaged. That’s all.” 

“Isaac Hall!” exclaimed Bessie, as a vision 
of his freckled face, insignificant features, and 
general stolidity of demeanor arose before her. 
“Oh, Fanny-” 

“Not another word, sister,” Baid Fanny,! 
quickly, in a tone whose almost fierce decision 
accorded only too well with her general expres¬ 
sion. “ Remember, he is to be my husband, and 
your brother-in-law. And we shall live in New 
fork, and you must come often to see us. for, wlmt- j 
ever happens, you must always love me, Bessie.” i 


The hard, set look left her features, tears rose 
to her eyes, and she fell sobbing into her sister’s 
arms. 

Bessie could only fold her to her heart, and 
weep over her, and murmur incoherent words of 
love and soothing. Remonstrance or argument 
she knew well, would be all in vain. Fanny had 
chosen her course, and meant to abide by it. 
The newly inherited wealth of Isaac Hall, and 
the promptitude with which he had come to lay 
it at her feet, had proved an irresistible tempta¬ 
tion to her restless, fevered spirit, in the first 
sharp sting of her disappointment, respecting the 
return of tho cousin, whom, as she truly said, 
she vaguely preferred, and might one day have 
loved, had circumstances only proved other than 
they were. 

At last. Fanny disengaged herself from her 
sister’s embrace, wiped the tears from her eyes, 
and said, with a forced smile, 

“Come, Bess, congratulate me. I mean you 
to be the first; and, as I am going to announce my 
engagement immediately, you have no time to 
lose.” 


“ I hope you will be happy, and I wish you all 
happiness, dear. But have you thought of when 
you will be married?” 

“Next December, at tho latest. Mr. Ilall— 
Isaac I mean—has to go out W est to look after 
some unsettled business pertaining to his father's 
estate, nnd will be absent for some weeks, after 
which we arc to settle the day. And now, Bess, 
one word more. I w'ant no questions asked, no 
remarks made about my engagement. What is 
done, is done, and so no more about it. My mind 
is made up, and I know 1 shall be happy.” 

Her last phrase sounded more like the an¬ 
nouncement of a determination, than a simple 
conviction. But Bessie said no more; she only 
kissed her sister once or twice very fondly, and 
then continued her work. She knew tho pecu¬ 
liar strength and energy of Fanny’s character, 
and she knew also that adversity had exercised 
upon her no beneficial effect. It had hardened her 
nature, instead of softening it, and had dashed 
all tho natural sweetness of her disposition, with 
an all-pervading, though scarcely perceptible, 
bitterness. 

“You ought to tell mother, Fanny,” remarked 
Bessie, timidly, after she had worked for some 
moments in silence. 

“ I mean to do so, in a little w'hilo. There is 
no fear but that she will be pleased; but oh, how 
she will torment me about my trousseau. One 
thing is certain,” she added, with irony. “ I will 
not order my wedding-dress from Worth, what* 
ever she may say.” 
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Bessie shook her head in remonstrance, and 
was about to speak, when the door was partly 
opened, and Bridget protruded a very red lace 
through the chink. 

“ Its Musther George Ellis, mum; and its the 
young ladies he's afther seeing.” 

“ We'll be down directly, Bridget. Now, Bess, 
do you go down and talk to him, while I pick up 
these things, and put the room to rights.” And 
with a firm, yet gentle hand, Fanny literally put 
her sister out of the room, and then she sat down 
among the piles of scattered garments, and cried 
like a child. 

Only for a minute, however: in another mo¬ 
ment she was up and alert, the tears wiped from 
her eyes, and her beautiful features set in a sort 
of fixed and resolute calmness. 

Meanwhile Bessie, with a very pale cheek and 
a throbbing heart, descended to the parlor. A 
gaunt, shadowy figure, in a shabbily-worn garb, 
the very spectre of the broad-shouldered, stalwart 
youth, who had bade her farewell, some two 
years before, rose from the sofa, as she entered, 
and put forth a skeleton-like hand to meet her 
eager clasp. 

“Cousin Bessie, here I am, at last, a poor, 
miserable object, as you see,” said the young 
man, looking down upon her upturned face, with 
large hollow eyes, that seemed still glistening 
with fever. 

“ I am glad to see you home safe, George, any¬ 
way, or anyhow—very, very glad,” answered 
Bessie, rather incoherently, while her pale cheek 
became suffused with a sudden blush. 

“And you are not changed a particle, only 
prettier than ever,” he said, sinking back upon 

the sofa. “While I- Well, did you ever see 

a more miserable piece of six-foot humanity than 
myself? Worn to a shadow, Bess; and I sup¬ 
pose Fanny has told you all the rest." 

“All! But have courage, George. You are 
young, and the world lies fair before you, if you 
have but the energy and perseverance wherewith 
to meet its obstacles. Ah, if I were but a man 1” 

“What would you do, Bess? Great deeds, 
doubtless?” 

“ 1 don’t know. I should do something. But 
let us talk of yourself. How ill you must have 
been. And are you really better now—really 
convalescent?” 

Thus encouraged, George launched out into a 
full account of his illness and his troubles, and 
he found in Bessie the most sympathizing of list¬ 
eners. Then there were mutual friends to be in¬ 
quired after, and pieces of Hoversville news to 
be told, and so nearly two hours slipped away 
before George rose to go. 


“ I shall see you soon again, Bessie,” he re¬ 
marked. “ I want to see you often, before I go 
away again.” 

“Go away? Oh, George, where, and why?” 

“ I cannot stay here, burdening my poor fa¬ 
ther’s slender means. No, no ! As soon os 1 am 
strong enough, I shall start for New York. I 
have some business there, which must be looked 
after, and, perhaps, I can find something there 
to do. And Bessie, I want you to tell Fanuy 
something.” 

He took his cousin’s hand, as he spoke, and 
pressed it firmly in his own. 

“ Isjuic Hall came to see me, a few hours ago, 
and told me of his engagement. Hall is a good 
fellow. Tell Fanny to make him a good wife, 
and say also that I send her my cousinly con¬ 
gratulations.” 

With these words he departed; and Bessie, 
through a mist of blinding tears, watched the 
stooping figure, clad in threadbare, shabby gar¬ 
ments, as it passed slowly out of sight, with fee¬ 
ble steps, behind the trees. 

That evening, before retiring to rest. Bessie 
unlocked a small box, which contained her few 
ornaments and little treasures: the jewelry, 
which had not been considered valuable enough 
to sell in the crisis of the family misfortunes, a 
lock of her dead father’s hair, one or two school¬ 
girl keepsakes, a few prized letters, and such 
like valuables. After long and serious medita¬ 
tion, Bhe selected one article from the collection, 
put the rest aside, and sat down to write a let¬ 
ter. But the usual fluency of her facile pen 
seemed to have deserted her, and it was with 
! much meditation, erasing and copying, that she 
managed to bring to an end the following epistle, 
which, with a small scaled packet, was placed in 
George Ellis’s hands the following day: 


“ Dear Cousin- George—I want you, before 
you open the packet which accompanies this 
letter, to sit down and think of all the kindness 
that you used to show the two poor, forlorn girls 
that came to Hoversville so downcast and deso¬ 
late, five years ago. How you always acted as 
our escort everywhere, and took us long sleigh- 
rides and wagon-rides, and kept us supplied 
with flowers, and chestnuts, and game. And do 
you remember the three sashes you gave us just 
before Kate Wilton’s wedding, ami how charmed 
we were with them, and how they brightened up 
our white muslin dresses? I want you to re¬ 
member all these things as vividly ns I do, and 
to recollect how you have always been like a 
brother to Fanny and to me. I waul you to 
feel really os if we were your sisters now; and 
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you must think how glad I shall be, if you will 
let me help you the very little that I can, in the 
first steps of your new career. And so, I want you 
to let me lend you the twenty-dollar gold piece, 
which I send with this; only lend it to you, re¬ 
member ; and it is really my own, for it was my 
dear fathers last Christ mas-gift to me. I have 
kept it ever since. And I could not 6pend it in 
a way to give me more pleasure than by putting it 
in your hands, to do with it as you like. Some 
day, when you are a very rich man, you can give 
it back to me, in the shape of a diamond ring, 
or a set of pink coral. And so, dear cousin, 
good-by, and do not think of paining me by re¬ 
fusing my little offering. 

44 Your affectionate cousin, 

44 Bessie Thornton.” 

George Ellis was weak, and still far from well, 
and so no wonder that the tears rose to his eyes, 
as he perused Bessie’s note. He kissed the gold 
piece several times, before he consigned it to the 
depths of his well-worn pocket-book. And when 
next he met Bessie alone, it was with real feel¬ 
ing that he thanked her. 

•• You are a dear, good girl. Bessie, and 1*11 
not refuse your loan. I have not so many friends 
left, dear, since I came back sick and sorrowful, 
that I can bring myself to spurn your kindness. 
People are very ready to give me good advice, 
but they are very shy about offering me anything 
else. 4 Why don’t you go and do something?’ 
they are all very fond of saying, but not one of 
them will bestir himself a hand’s-breadth to find 
me that something to do. There is nothing like 
misfortune, Bess, for teaching a man some hard 
lessons in human nature; but I have found one 
good, true heart in the world, and that is yours, 
my good, little cousin. Only, you must not 
talk to me about looking upon me as a brother, 
because-” 

But just then the door opened, and Mrs. Thorn¬ 
ton entered ; so the blushing Bessie failed to learn 
why she was not to consider herself the sister of 
George Ellis auy more. 

The engagement of Fanny to the rich Isaac 
Hall, created the usual amount of gossip and 
wonderment in tfie community. Fanny was the 
very model of an engaged young lady, during 
the whole period that elapsed between the de¬ 
claration of her engagement and the departure 
of her lover on his Western tour, so quietly de¬ 
voted, so prettily deferential to his wishes, so 
eager to please and gratify him in every way. 
No pretty caprices, no playful absurdities marked 
her conduct toward her betrothed. She was al¬ 
ways empres*£, courteous; and, after his departure, 


she never failed to send him, every other day, a 
pleasant, gossiping epistle, filling exactly the four 
sides of a sheet of note-paper, with her signa¬ 
ture, “Yours affectionately, F. Thornton,” duly 
inscribed at the foot of the fourth page. There 
were no crossed-lines, no outpourings of overflow¬ 
ing affection, no little absurdities of pet names 
and tender epithets ; but Mr. Hall was practical 
and business-like, and found his lady-love’s 
agreeable and intelligent letters precisely to his 
taste. Nor did Fanny pine and mourn, during 
the absence of her betrothed, after the fashion 
of some foolish girls, but busied herself about 
her trosseau, and her future plans with perfect 
composure. She did not avoid George, when he 
came to pay his almost daily visits; but she 
usually left the task of entertaining him to her 
sister, or her mother, generally exousing herself 
on the plea of letters which must be written, or 
sewing which must be accomplished. 

Under the gleam of this dawn of coming pros¬ 
perity of one of her daughters, Mrs. Thornton 
brightened visibly. Fanny had always been 
her favorite child, perhaps on account of the 
vigorous snubbings which she occasionally re¬ 
ceived from that young lady, when her pecu¬ 
liarities became more rampant than usual. All 
her stock of yellow lace and old-fashioned jew¬ 
elry was produced, to aid in getting up a ward¬ 
robe fit for the future Mrs. Hall; and one of her 
few remaining ornaments of any value, a set of 
stone cameos, mounted with pearls, was unhesi¬ 
tatingly sacrificed by her, in order to procure 
the necessary materials. A first cousin of her 
own, a wealthy widow, who bad never noticed 
the family in their days of actual adversity, 
wrote Fanny a very pretty note, and sent her a 
check for a respectable amount as a wedding- 
present, ns she neatly put it, but in reality the pur- 
chase-money of a ticket of admission to the pos¬ 
sible future parties of the wealthy Mrs. Hall. 

44 Jane Thornton used to entertain superbly,” 
remarked Mrs. Exford, to one of her daughters, 
as she sealed her letter, 44 and I hear that Mr. 
Hall intends living in New York, so, after all, 
one may os well he on the safe side.” 

Meanwhile, George Ellis regained his health 
and strength, by slow degrees, and finally start¬ 
ed off on a trip to New York, to see, as he said. 
If he could not find something to do down there. 
He came back, looking very much better, and 
wearing a new and well-cut suit of clothes, which 
improved his appearance amazingly. He was, as 
ever, a constant visitor at his aunt’s house, but 
it was not till after he had taken a second trip 
to New York, that he unfolded all his plans and 
hopes to Bessie. 
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“ I think I have a fair prospect now of making J 
a career for myself in the world, dear Bessie. 

I have got an engagement in adry-goodsstore, and 
can see my way clear to paying iny espouses, and 
something over, too. Will you come and help me 
to make that way smoother and pleasanter, Bes- 
Bie? Can you begin life in a quiet way, darling? 
Do you love me well enough to try? For 1 love 
you, Bessie, so dearly—so very dearly; and I'll 
try to make your life happy, even if we do have 
to live in two rooms, in a boarding-house, at 
first.” 

And Bessie, all tears, and smiles, and blushes, 
could only make reply, “ I can bo happy there, 
George, I know. Anywhere-” 

And she stopped short, and blushed a prettier 
and deeper rose-tint than before. 

“Anywhere! What, darling? I most hear 
the rest of that sentence. 1 mean to be a very 
tyrannical husband, and I am going to begin right 
now, so finish it, Bessie—finish it!’* 

And with her face hidden on her lover’s shoul¬ 
der, she whispered, at last, “anywhere with 
you.” 

The indignation of Mrs. Thornton, on being 
told of the engagement of her daughter to George 
Ellis, can bettt be imagined than described. 
“Consent? Of course, she would have to con¬ 
sent ; that is. if her undutiful child really cared 
for any such formality; but, for her part, she 
washed her hands of all responsibility connected 
with such a marriage. To be sure. Brother James 
had been very kind, and it would not do to quar¬ 
rel with him; so she supposed Bessie must have 
her own way: but, after all, his kindness was 
nothing more than his duty as a brother. And 
Bessie’s prospects were just brightening, too. 
Look how well dear Fanny had done, and Mr. 
Hall was going to buy a house in New York, and 
Bessie might have visited her sister; and who 
knows what a wonderfully good match she might 
have made there. But she supposed she was 
born to be unhappy, for now one of her children 
was a disappointment to her, just as she thought 
everything was coming straight.” 

“ Do not mini her, Bessie,” said Fanny, to her 
tenderer-hearted sister, one day, as the latter was 
shedding a few uncontrollable tears after one of 
these tirades. “ After you are once married, and 
she is settled in her room at Madame Tellier’s 
boarding-house on Twenty Third street, Bhe will 
be perfectly satisfied. Her income, when we are 
off her hands, will be quite sufficient to pay her 
board and other expenses, and you may trust to 
mo to see that she wants for nothing, in the way 
of dress and luxuries. As to taking her to live 
with me, that is out of the question, as you well 


know ; and if you are wise, you will imitate my 
caution in that respect. 1 want you to be per¬ 
fectly happy, dear—as happy as you deserve; 
and, believe me, neither your home nor mine 
would be the pleasanter for having our poor, 
dear mother—for I do love her iu spite of all her 
worries—for an inmate.’ ’ 

And Bessie, with a sigh, acquiesced in her 
sister’8 verdict. 

The ensuing weeks were very busy ones to both 
the sisters, so deeply were they absorbed in tbo 
task of preparing their respective trousseaux 
Mrs. Thornton, as Fanny had predicted, soon re¬ 
gained her good-humor, and actually ended by 
persuading herself that Bessie was going to do 
very well. So she brought out all her hoards of 
lace and well-saved dresses, and India shawls, 
and insisted upon dividing the greater part of her 
small stock of treasures between her daughters. 
She could not help them in their sewing, how¬ 
ever, being, as she said, afflicted with weak eyes, 
which malady, strange to say, never interfered, 
in the least, with her perusal of her favorite 
novels; but totally incapacitated her from using 
her needle. So she sat and rocked herself com¬ 
placently in her own favorite chair, nnd watched 
her daughters as they sat at work, favor 1 ^g them 
with much advice respecting housekeeping, dress, 
nnd other matters, to all of which they listened 
in dutiful silence. 

Meanwhile, George Ellis nbsented himself a 
great deal from home, looking after, as he said, 
the details of his new situation, on the duties of 
which he was to enter upon the first day of the 
New Year. 

< 4 I have sold my Western farm, dearest,” he 
wrote to Bessie, during one of these absences, 
“so that we shall have a stock of ready money 
on hand to start with. I have engaged two rooms 
at a very good boarding-house, not far from Madi¬ 
son Square, and 1 think you will like the situa¬ 
tion. The house is on the corner of a street, and 
is nice and airy, and is not too extravagnut for 
our means. The tables and chairs, nnd other fur¬ 
niture in the rooms, are all right, I believe; but 
if you do not like your quarters, we will change, 
after awhile.’’ 

At last, the eventful day-came—the morning oi 
the wedding—nnd the two sisters, dressed alike, 
in simple, yet pretty toilets of white muslin, with 
white ribbons, and flowing tulle veils, confined 
by a few sprays of real orange blossoms, were 
pronounced to be the prettiest pair of brides that 
Hoversville had seen for many a day. There was 
the usual amount of kissing, nnd congratulating. 

: nnd crying—Mrs. Thornton doing most of the 
| latter—more than the usual amount of presents 
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for Mrs. Hall; and quite a respectable show of | 
gifts, even for Mrs. Ellis. George had brought his 
bride no present; he said, merrily, that it was 
wailing for her in her room in New York. The j 
cake was cut and distributed ; the guests shook j 
hands and departed: and, with a last clinging, j 
tender embrace, the two sisters parted, the oue to ; 
go on the regulation bridal trip to Niagara Falls, j 
and the other to take immediate possession of her 
quarters at the boarding-house in New York. 

It was with mixed feelings of pleasure and of ] 
pain that Bessie found herself once more in the 
city of her birth, which she had quitted under 
such melancholy auspices five years before, then 
scarcely more than a child, though burdened 
with more than a woman's cares and responsi¬ 
bilities. Now, with hope and happiness for her 
dower, she was about to begin a new life : and 
yet that life was one whose possible trials she 
fully estimated at their true value. Bessie was 
no dreaming, sentimental girl, to think that the 
world was to be all sunshine, and life merely one 
long holiday, because she had married a man 
whom she loved, and who loved her. Adversity 
had taught her more than one of its sad, sharp 
lessons, and she was moro ready to brace herself 
to endurance, than to look forward to impossi¬ 
ble bliss. As she gazed out of the window of 
the hack, which George had engaged to convey 
his bride and himself to their new abode, the 
very places, strangely familiar, yet oddly novel, 
which they passed, seemed to preach to her a 
lernion on the transitory nature of human joys, 
Groadway itself, with its long lines of glittering 
ihops, its noisy omnibusses, its hurrying throngs, 
where she had so often promenaded a yiaerry, 
laughing school-girl, indulged, and petted, and 
without a care in the world, her future seemingly- 
8ecuro as the granite foundations of the edifices 
around her; Stewart’s, lifting its marble walls 
to the wintry sunshine, and with the usual 
throng passing in and out of those doors, before 
which she had sat in her mother’s luxurious car¬ 
riage so often, waiting for that mother to con¬ 
clude her purchases of velvets, and silks, and 
laces, and solacing tho dullness of the hours with 
a handful of Maillard’s bonbons, or a new story¬ 
book ; Grace Church, where she had once at¬ 
tended a grand wedding, at which her mother’s 
point lace shawl had created something of a sen¬ 
sation; these and other buildings that she passed 
seemed fraught with its own littlestore of memories 
of past prosperity. But she looked round at the 
handsome, manly face that smiled down upon 
her, with such nu expression of tenderness and 
affection; and nestling her little hand into his 
broad palm, she answered his glance with a re¬ 


sponsive smile. “1 am perfectly happy,” she 
said, softly; and she looked so sweet and so 
charming, as she spoke, that George very impro¬ 
perly bent over and kissed her then and there, 
without even so much as drawing down the 
blind. For this deed, Bessie very properly re¬ 
proved him, and her little lecture was scarcely 
concluded, when the carriage drew up with a 
clatter at the ladies' entrance of the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel. 

“Jump out, Bessie, I have to see some one 
here, for a moment,” said George, getting nimbly 
out of the carriage, and handing out lib bride. 

Bessie acquiesced, quietly, though sho was 
cold, and tired, and dusty, and would have pre¬ 
ferred an immediate installation in her own 
quarters. 

Her husband conducted her to the waiting- 
room, and weut away for a few moments, but 
speedily returned, followed by a waiter; and 
Bessie was then conducted through a very laby- 
ryuth of passages to the open door of a hand¬ 
some parlor, where a chambermaid was waiting 
to take her bonnet and cloak, and to ask if Bhe 
wanted anything. 

A bright fire was burning in the grate, the 
sofa was piled with parcels, and on tho table 
stood a basket of exquisite hot-house llowcrs, 
whose perfume seemed to breathe forth sweetest 
welcome. With a word George dismissed tl o 
servants ; he closed the door, nnd then turned 
to Bessie, his eyes sparkling with the very in¬ 
tensity of his delight. 

“Well, Bessie, darling, how do you like your 
two rooms; bright, and cheerful, and airy, arc 
they not? But if you do not like them, they 
shall be changed right away. And here,” lie con¬ 
tinued, pouncing on the parcels that lny on tho 
sofa, and displaying a very rainbow of silks, 
“ here are some dresses that I’ve bought for you. 
Mrs. Lennox, the wife of my new partner, went 
out shopping with me, and helped me to choose 
them. She w'ould make mo buy you this black 
one,” (and here he unfolded a “ bonnet” silk, 
stiff as a board with very excess of richness.) 
“ But I liked this pale-blue one better, or this 
pink one, or this soft, silvery gray. And here is 
an India shawl, which, she said, was about the 
right thing; anyway, it was the handsomest one 
we could find in all Stewart’s store ; and that you 
must put on at once, and let me see how you look 
in it And here,” pulling several velvet cases 
out of his pocket, “ is your set of pink coral, and 
your diamond ring, in exchange, you know, for 
your twenty-dollar gold piece. And here is a dia¬ 
mond breastpin, and a pair of earrings to mutch, 
to wear with the ring—just single stones, you sec, 
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dear, nothing flashy or gay; but exactly suited 
to your taste. Mrs. Lennox is going to send you 
her own dressmaker, to-morrow morning, early ; 
and, after she has got through with you, I want 
you to go with me up to Thirty-Second street, to 
look at a house that I would not buy till I had 
you here to help mo choose it.” 

By this tirno Bessie had recovered from her first 
stupor of astonishment, and was able to gasp out, 
falteringly, 

“George, what.does all this mean?” 

He pushed aside the silks and shawls, and 
came and caught her in his arms. 

“It means, darling, that you thought you had 
married a poor man, but you married a rich one 
instead. It means, that three weeks after I left 
California, sick, and dispirited, and miserable, 
my sterile farm was found to contain what they 
call out there a 4 pocket’ of gold, and I’ve sold it 
for three hundred thousand dollars to the King 
Midas Mining Company of San Francisco. And 
I am going into the dry-goods business here in 
New York, with the old firm of Halford and Len¬ 
nox, now Halford, Lennox & Co.; and that is 
about all, I think. Only, Bessie, look at this.” 

He drew from an inner pocket, within his 
waistcoat, a coin attached to a slender chain. 

She looked up, and recognized her twenty- 
dollar gold piece. 

“I shall never part with it, Bessie—never, 
while I live. It has brought me moro than the 
wealth of Astor could have given me, for it showed 


me your good, gentle, unselfish heart. Darling, 
darling! 1 have led you out of the chill darkness 
of adversity into the sunshine of prosperity again; 
and, hereafter, if wealth can buy the fulfillment 
of your lightest wish, whatever it may be, it shall 
not go ungratified.” 

And Bessie, sensible, intelligent girl as she 
was, fairly burst into tears of astonishment and 
joy—tears which George kissed away, whisper¬ 
ing, as he did so, 

“ May these tears, dearest, be the saddest you 
shall ever shed.” 

The house in Thirty Second street was pur- 
| chased, and is to-day one of the brightest and 
; most cheerful homes, to be found in all the wide 
| city of New Y r ork. 

| Mrs. Thornton is quite rejuvenated by her de¬ 
light in the prosperity of her two daughters, with 
each of whom she spends one day in every week, 
and her peculiarities are no longer aggravating, 
or, rather, the cares and duties of a graudinotlier 
have swallowed up all her usual absurdities. 

Mrs. Hall is still, however, her favorite daugh¬ 
ter, she having become a very brilliant and shin¬ 
ing light in New York society, while the tastes 
and habits of Mrs. Ellis are too exclusively do¬ 
mestic to suit her mothers ideas. 

As some one once said, criticizing the two 
sisters, “ They are both beautiful, and wonder- 
fullynlike; but one has all the sweetness, the 
other all the style—one is a Rose, and the other 
a Camellia.” 


LOVE’S PLEA. 

ST JAMES J. MAX FIELD. 


Oh, love me, sweet! for, loyal still, 

I wait the coming of your feet; 

And all tho air is rare and sweet, 

With odors wafted from the hill 
Where waxen lily-bolls are hung, 

And Know-white daisies lift their eyes. 

And song-birds, in the brunches swung, 
Hake woodlands vocal with replies. 

Oh, love me, sweet f for sad and lone 
The gray dove mourns her absent mnto; 

And touched at heart by such a fate, 

Her plaint seems blended with my own, 

Which calls in pitying tones for thee, 

In lonesome hours, by grovo and burn. 

And listening then, there come to me 
But idlo echoes in return. 

Oh, love me, sweet l deny no more 
That “ Love hath swifter wings than death.'* 
The Prophot, with impassioned breath, 
Transcends your stock of human lore; 



And looking with divining eyes, 

Ho reads what you would fain conceal; 

And while your logic limps and dies. 
Proclaims the very truth you feel. 

Oh, love me, sweet! and let me prove 

Love’s changeless circuit through the years, 
As planets in celestial spheres 
Around their common centres move; 

And men shall see two lives in one. 

United firm, and half divine; 

But thou shnlt see true life begun, 

And all the conquest shall be thine. 

Oh, love me, sweet! and love me true, 

For time is fleeting, day by day, 

And love can never brook delay. 

When years, at most, are all too few 
For hearts to yield to l«ase distrust; 

And though you think it strange caprice, 

1 come, and kneeling in the dust, 

Bring thee thus olive-branch of peace. 
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BT LUCY LEDYARD. 


A tender mist lay over hill and valley, soften¬ 
ing the gold and purple of an October sunset, 
as, leaning over the garden-fence, and looking 
dreamily toward the western jsky, I sought in¬ 
spiration from the clouds, and a way out of one 
of those domestic entanglements, in which the 
“best of housekeepers.” of the “best regulated 
families’’ often find themselves. It did seem to me 
that 1 could not stand it any longer. Four weeks 
I had been without a girl; eight-and-twenty morn¬ 
ings I had risen at five (as my husband had to be 
away bright and early at his work,) to make the 
fires, and get the breakfast; three times twenty- 
eight meals had I prepared; and, after those 
meals, had washed the dishes, three times eight- 
and-twenty times. Baby had had the whooping 
cough. Flora the measles, my husband had lost 
three of the fingers of his right hand by an ac¬ 
cident, and now, last of all. as if to prove beyond 
a doubt, that “misfortunes never come singly,” 
Johnnie, my oldest boy, had broken his leg. Not 
a soul could I get, for love or money, to do a 
day’s work, or even wash for me. My husband, 
in spite of his disabled hand, (though knowing 
the pain and difficulty with which he used it, l 
would not allow him to do anything for me about 
the house) was busy from morning till night with 
the farm-work, the husking corn, and all that 
follows tho busy harvest season. Poor John ! 
He needed rest himself, and yet I was betrayed 
into saying, that very day, M I wished I had 
never been born, married, or come out West!” 
Arriving at this last doleful climax, with a sob, 
that startled him into a look of such distress, that 
1 repented at once my hasty speech, and used all 
my woman’s tact to make my faithful, kind hus¬ 
band and friend forget it—he, in his honest sim¬ 
plicity, taking all my impulsive words as literal 
truth. What was I, to complain, when he, for 
years, had not uttered one murmur against the 
hardships of a life as new and distasteful to him 
as to me I And now that we were beginning to 
prosper a little, should I, at this late hour, on 
account of a little drawback, that might happen 
to any one, give way, while I still had my strength 
and comparative youth, just because my feet 
ached, my hands were rough, and I could not 
find the leisure to recall any of my post accom¬ 
plishments and graces ? I had prepared our early 
lea, and had done all I could for Johnnie’s com¬ 


fort. Little Flora and the baby were fast asleep, 
and while I was waiting for my elder John to 
come in from the fields, I stole out to catch a 
breath of the fresh autumn air. The soft October 
sunset shed a soothing influence over roy ruffled 
spirit, that seemed to say, “Peace, be still,” and, 
quieted by the gentle spell, I was just turning to 
go into the house, when the rumble of wheels 
arrested my attention, and, looking around, I saw 
the old-fashioned stage-coach, that connected us 
with the outer world, approaching our door. 

“What visitor is coming now?” I thought, as 
I involuntarily smoothed tho wrinkles out of my 
apron, and put a touch to my hair. 

A dainty creature, in a neat traveling-dress, 
stepped from the coach, timidly approached tho 
gate, and inquired if Mrs. Hathaway lived within. 
I answered in the affirmative, adding that I was 
Mrs. Hathaway, and inwardly wondering who 
was the pretty questioner, with the sliy, brown 
eyes. I was not long kept in doubt, for the young 
girl informed me, that having heard, through an 
acquaintance of mine, in a neighboring town, and 
from whom she had brought a letter, that I was 

in search of a “girl;” she had come from A- 

to live with me, if I would take her on my friend’s 
recommendation. The mistress of the family in 
which she had lived previously, had died; the 
family was scattered ; and while waiting for a per¬ 
manent place, she had been staying with my 
friend, who could not afford the luxury of a do¬ 
mestic permanently. 

I looked with surprise at tho delicate, white, 
dimpled hands; the pretty, slight figure; the 
lovely, earnest face, lighted by a pair of orl$s, os 
soft as they were dark and lustrous; and at the 
curve of a mouth that would have excited any 
artist’s admiration. Involuntarily, I exclaimed, 

“ You, do my work ! What do you know about 
work? Impossible!” Y’et, while I spoke, I 
grasped at this straw of comfort, and said, “ But 
come into the house and rest; you must bo tired 
after your long ride. What kind of work can 
you do?” 

“General housework,” was the reply, givenin 
a diffident manner, which was ns new as pleasing, 
in my Western experience. “But please read 
the letter, Mrs. Hathaway, and you will see that 
Mrs. Arkwright considers me competent to do tho 
work of a family, that is, where the mistress has 
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a general oversight, and takes some part in it J 
herself.” j 

Immediately there came before me a vision of j 
this fair creature, down on her knees scrubbing \ 
the floor, or at the wash-tub; her pretty hands 
covered with suds, cr, her head tied up in a 
towel, wielding tho broom aloft in search of cob¬ 
webs ; it seemed too absurd; and I laughed aloud 
at the thought, with a bad habit I had acquired, 
from being so much alone. “ Still,” I said to 
myself, “she will save mo somo steps. I can j 
be no worse off than I am.” j 

I must digress, for a moment. One standing ] 
subject of discussion between my husband and j 
myself, was, that I held that inherited qualities ; 
wpuld tell; in other words, that race would final- ; 
ly make itself felt; there was great power in the ; 
accumulated culture of successive generations; 
that therefore there was something in what is 
called a “good family.” lie as stoutly declared 
that it was “ all bosh !” Education and circum¬ 
stance, he said, made the great difference be¬ 
tween people. But now, since lie had injured 
his hand, and could not do as many things for 
mo about tho house as had been his wont, such 
as bringing in tho wood, making the fires, and 
the like, wo did not fight our old good-natured 
battles. Both his spirits and mine were sub¬ 
dued ; his especially; for lie was so proud and 
sensitive, and his not being able to do his part to 
lighten my burden, was a mortification to him 
that weighed upon his health, and often made 
him moody and irritable of late. 

In the short walk from the garden-gate to the 
house, I furtively studied the face and general 
air of my companion; and influenced by my 
opinions about, blood, I constructed quite a ro¬ 
mance, of which she was the heroine. She was the 
descendant of an ancient race, I said to myself; 
I knew it by her aristocratic face and carriage. 

Jo|jn came in almost immediately after we en¬ 
tered the house, and on being told of the new 
arrival, and catching a glimpso of her in her 
stylish traveling-dress, gave a sort of sniff, with 
his head up in the air, showing that ho thought 
she would not do. Still he seemed moro cheerful 
than of late, at tho tea-table, more like his usual 
self, and quite inclined to see the ludicrous side 
of things 

Whether it was the charm of that October sun¬ 
set, or the advent of the stranger, I know not, 
but a weight seemed to have rolled from my own 
spirits. I had never allowed my servants to eat 
at the same table with us, and Margaret, for 
that, I learned, was the name of my new “help,” 
had been waiting. I now told her to sit down and 
eat her supper. 


Late in the evening, when I returned to the 
kitchen, there was Maggie, with a pretty, white 
apron on, the dishes all washed, the room in or¬ 
der, and sho herself studying the cook-book, 
which she had found on the shelf. I longed in 
my heart to ask her into the parlor, but thought 
it would not do; but somehow I felt strangely 
attracted toward this girl, whoso looks were so 
at variance with her position. I now proceeded 
formally to business, and engaged her at two 
dollars a week to do my work, including washing 
and ironing, adding that I myself expected to 
ease off the burden when it was too heavy for 
her, and saying that in house-cleaning times, and 
other emergencies, I expected to hire extra help, 
if it were possible to secure it. 

“ But you hardly look strong enough to do what 
I require,” I said, in conclusion. 

‘•Oh, yes, I am stronger thnu I look, and my 
health is perfect,” she answered. “ 1 expect to 
be very happy here; it is so quiet and lovely in 
the country.” 

Sho then put some intelligent questions ns to 
her duties, and said that she was just studying 
up somo dish for breakfast, when I came into the 
room. 

“ What a delightful creaturo !” I mentally ex¬ 
claimed, and began to roll up my sleeves, pre¬ 
paratory to mixing bread. But, lo, and behold 1 
there was the pan neatly covered in a warm 
place, and tho bread so sweetly encouraged, all 
ready to rise as fast as any bread could, and my 
work done without my lifting a finger. 

It was charming to find all care taken from my 
shoulders by this slight young girl, who did not 
look as though she had been accustomed to make 
her own bed. even. I did want to ask her what 
she had done before “lntely,” but somehow felt 
as if it would appear like an impertinent curi¬ 
osity on my part. I experienced an irresistible 
desire to put my arms about her neck and kiss 
her, but didn’t ; and tried to qualify my rap¬ 
turous meditations on her excellent beginning by 
saying to myself, “ a new broom always sweeps 
clean.” But that night I went to bed with a 
light heart, and slept soundly, excepting when I 
had to attend to the baby, or to Johnnie’s calls 
for some cooling drinker medicine. My hus¬ 
band’s cheerful tea-time mood also seemed to 
continue, for in his sleep bo laughed a pleasant 
laugh, as though he bad lain down to pleasant 
| dreams; a good omen, I hoped, of the new reign 
\ in the kitchen. 

| Conversation, at the breakfast-table, next morn¬ 
ing, was after this fashion: “Well, wife, I al¬ 
ways did think, before we hsd so much sieknem 
in the family, that you had the faculty of getting 
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op the best breakfasts I ever knew ; but certainly 
this outdoes them all. Such an early breakfast, too! 
These biscuits are delicious; and this coffee reminds 
me of the days when wo had a French cook.” 

“ Oh, John, I only wish that I could take the 
eredit of it; if you had not been out attending 
to the horse, you would havo noticed that, as far 
as the kitchen goes, I have been a lady of leisure 
this blessed morning.” 

“ And so it was. When I opened my sleepy 
eyes, on the stroke of five, I heard the coffee- 
mill merrily going, and light feet stirring about 
the kitchen. When I dressed and went down, 
there was Maggie, fresh and rosy, and the break¬ 
fast well under way, with a savory steam issuing 
from the coffee-pot.” 

The days fled by, marked by snow-flake bis¬ 
cuits in the morning, and delicate muffins at 
night, with generous and well-served dinners 
between, and the most appetizing tit-bits for 
Johnnie, who was now regaining strength and 
appetite. This was not all. Mondays and Tues¬ 
days, my former dread in tho household calen¬ 
dar, had now become the anniversaries of sweet, 
well-washed, well-ironed, and well-dried clothes, 
that were a delight, to see hanging on the horse, 
in the well-ordered kitchen ; while Maggie, the 
moving-spring of it all, seemed to have plenty of 
leisure, and went about tbo house a perfect spirit 
of sunshine. 

The days were long to Johnnie, while ho was 
obliged to lie on the sofa to ease his limb, and 
yet was not sick enough to submit quietly to be¬ 
ing an invalid, and I had to tax all my ingenuity 
to amuse him. He was very anxious not to fall 
behind his classes in school; and one afternoon, j 
while I was too busy with my sewing and the 
baby to give him ranch attention, Maggie, who j 
had done up the work for the day, excepting the 
tea, which would not take long, came to the 
rescue, and said, just as Johnnie, with an impa¬ 
tient “ pshaw!” had thrown down his arithmetic, 
“let me help you, Johnnie,” ond soon, with her 
dear head, set him right about the knotty ex¬ 
amples that had puzzled him, and ended off, by 
telling him stories from Scott’s novels, evidently 
adapted by herself. I listened attentively, though 
not seeming to, and Baid f mentally compliment¬ 
ing myself on my own sagacity, “ I thought so— 
what next?” The “ next” came next day, when 
Johnnie begged me to ask Maggie to sing and 
play something. “She has such a singing fhee, 

I know she can sing,” added my hopeful; and, 
full of curiosity myself, setting at defiance all my 
long-established ideas of “ servants keeping their 
place,” I then and there invited mine into the par¬ 
lor, and requestod her to favor us with some music. 


Not at all embarrassed, she sat. down at fhe 
piano, and with a modest grace ran her fingers 
over.tho keys, in a light, tripping prelude to tho 
song that followed. The moment she touched 
the instrument, and her full voice rang out, sweet 
and clear, I detected, not only natural genius, 
but the careful (raining of both voice and fingera, 
usually acquired only under the best masters. 

“Who, and what can she bo?” I asked my¬ 
self, and silently resolved I would win her confi¬ 
dence. Another resolve, too, I made, and that. 
wa3, to treat her no longer as our “ hired girl,” 
for, not by word, tone, or look, had she stepped 
out of her self-appointed place of servant, sinco 
she had been with ns. 

By-and-by it came out that she knew French, 
Latin, and German, and was conversant with 
general literature. I might have regarded my 
pretty maid’s accomplishments in a less favora¬ 
ble light, had it not. been that I wa 9 consinntly 
receiving proofs of her practical turn of mind. 
For instance, one night there enmo a violent 
storm. The rain poured in torrents. Recollect¬ 
ing that a window had been left open, down 
stairs, I was hastening to closo it, when I found 
Maggie had been beforo me, and had also put 
tubs and pail9, to catch the welcome rnin, “to 
have soft-water ready,” slio said, “for Monday's 
wash,” for we had no cistern. Indeed, she seem¬ 
ed to be on tho alert, night and day, to provide 
fbr our interests, with a forethought that was 
wonderful in one so young. No cask, tub, or 
pail was allowed to go to “rack and ruin,” for 
want of moisture to swell the shrinking wood. 
No preserves over dared to ferment under her 
watchful eye. 

“ Why, the girl thinks of, and sees every¬ 
thing,” John would sometimes say, while I got 
into a fixed habit of wondering “ what next ?” 

Another instance. Western cows have a way 
of roaming where they list, and coming home at 
hours that suit their own sweet will, so that it is 
quite a fine art to entice them to their proper 
stables at regular milking times. John was 
obliged to be absent for a few days, on business, 
and bad left the milking and its accompanying 
cares in charge of a reliable man, who, unfortu¬ 
nately, was taken sick, and we had no one to fall 
back upon. But unfailing Maggie bravely came 
to the rescue, volunteering to do most of the 
milking, if Johnnie and I could help tome. We 
did not succeed in coaxing from the cows the 
noble stream that Maggie did, but still the “ kine 
came borne,” and wore milked, and we (bit our¬ 
selves covered with glory, that we, with Maggie 
at the front, had accomplished so much. 

My husband basked in the comfort of these 
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sunny days, and began, in spite of bis masculine 
want of observation, to note that there was some* 
thing unusual in Maggie's position in our house¬ 
hold ; anil, although a man of few words, pre¬ 
sently gave utteranco to my own thoughts, by 
saying, 44 Nellie, we ought not to keep that lovely 
girl so much by herself. Let her come to the ta¬ 
ble, and make one of us. I am sure she is a su¬ 
perior person,” (“person,” indeed, thought I,) 
44 and we ought, by this time, to have had enough 
of life's discipline to part with a little of our 
troublesome pride.” 

I had only been waiting for my husband to 
give this opinion, to carry out my own views, and I 
eagerly availed myself of his sanction. But before 
speakingon this subject to Maggie, I said to her, 

44 You arc the most wonderful girl I ever saw ! 
Who taught you to do all these things, wjjhout soil¬ 
ing or spoiling your hands? You are like those 
heroines of old-fashioned novels, who are always 
sitting down on mossy banks, to write sonnets, 
when the dew is on the grass, and never get their 
feet wet or their skirts drabbled, only you never 
do anything so silly. How comes it, you can play 
so well on the piano, sing like a nightingale, read 
Shakspearc, cook and scrub, all in a breath ? 
Did you step out of a fairy story-book ? You do 
all the rough work of my family, and yet there 
you stand, looking as dainty and fresh as though 
you had never seen a cooking-stove in your life. 
What does it mean? Dear Maggie, tell me your 
story, and be my friend.” 

I threw my nrm around her neck, and kissed 
her, impulsively, adding, 44 Forgive me that I 
have treated you so like a common servant. But 
if you could know my many experiences with 
‘help,’ aud the impertinence with which I have 
been treated, in my own house, and in return for 
kindness, you would forgive me, I know. I felt 
attracted to you from the first; but resisted the 
charm, resolving, this time, to be on the safe 
side. There, dear Maggie, tell roe your story, 
and we will be fast friends, that is, if you con¬ 
sent to overlook my deficiencies.” 

For the first time since I had known her, I 
saw her cry. Her head fell on my shoulder, 
while the tears came like rain. But in a moment 
she lifted her face, all smiling like the sun through 
an April shower, and said, 

44 Dear Mrs. Hathaway, let us go up stairs, and 
I will tell you all; I did not mean to deceive you, 
but I am not what I seem.” 

44 Yes, you are,” I said, hotly, “just what you 
seem, and that is, a lady by refinement, culture, 
and looks, every inch. Only you mustn’t Mrs. 
Hathaway me again. You are to be my friend, 
and call be Nellie.” 


Sealed by Flora's cradle, in my own room, 
Maggie gave me a sketch of her simple history. 
She was born, she said, and bred, nt the East, in 
the midst of wealth and luxury. She had had 
every advantage that money could command, 
until her fathers Budden death disclosed the fact 
that his affairs were very much involved. Her 
mother had already died, and now Maggie was 
penniless. 44 1 was proud, and could not receive 
alms, as if a beggar,” she said, 44 so I declined 
numerous offers of homes, and resolved to sup¬ 
port myself by leaching in one of the city schools. 
But I came in contact there wirh so much that 
wos disagreeable, and I felt the confinement to be 
so irksome, that I decided to go to Chicago, as 
governess in a family recommended by some 
friends. But here I was so unfortunate,”—Mag¬ 
gie, blushing, passed over this part of her story 
as lightly ns possible—“as to excite the admiral ion 
and regard of a younger brother of my patroness. 
The end was,” Bnid Maggie, “that she gave me 
a polite dismissal, under the excuse that her 
children required the stricter discipline of a 
school. This was while her brother was absent, 
and I have, of course, never seen him since.” 

Discouraged in her efforts at teaching, and 
having been trained by her sensible mother in 
the mysteries of housekeeping. Maggie, after this 
dismissal, took a resolution to go out to service, 
in some family farther West, where she was noi 
known, aDd where Bhe would not give any shock to 
the pride of her former friends. She employed the 
week Mrs. Allen allowed her, after having given 
her warning, in looking for a place, and learned, 
at a respectable intelligence office, that she could 

find a safe and comfortable home in A_, with 

the family in which she had lived previous to 
going to my friend. To them, she told me, she 
owed much. They had trained her in all domes¬ 
tic duties, and treated her with such unvarying 
kindness, that she should never forget it. 

44 And now my story’s done,” she added play¬ 
fully. “ for you know the rest. How, after the 
death of my kind mistress, I found a temporary 

home with Mrs. A-, and finally drifted to this 

pleasant place, child of fortune that I am.” 

Maggie, after this confidence, was regarded 
and treated as a favorite sister. But she per¬ 
formed what she considered her duties with, if 
possible, more exactness than ever. I felt os if 
she were the good angel of the house, for every¬ 
thing seemed to prosper with us from the momeqt 
she entered it. 

One day it occurred to me to ask Moggie, 
wkat the middle initial of her name represented. 
“Hathaway,” she said. “There!*’ cxclaime* 
I. 44 1 know now. That explains that tantaliz- 
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ing expression that comes into your face, some- \ 
times—it is my husband’s, of which it reminds ! 
me; and you must be one of the family, by blood \ 
as well as by affection.” 5 

Impatiently, I waited John’s return, to tell s 
him this new and astounding fact. John was j 
always laughing at my jumping at conclusions; 
but here I was sure I was logically correct; for 
was not the family likeness between him and < 
Maggie very striking? | 

He had scarcely entered the house, before I ! 
threw the genealogical tree at him (we really had 
one, though we lived out West, and not on Fifth 
Avenue or Walnut street) with a volubility that 
made him open wide his handsome blue eyes, in 
a manner that said as plainly as words, “Is the 
woman mad?” 

“No, I am not mad,” I said, in reply to his 
smicy thought. “ Just look over the Hathaway 
pedigree with me, and you will see.” lie was 
soon ns much interested as I; and sure enough, 
there we found, to a certainty, that Maggie was 
John’s cousin, “ fourth removed.” 

“There, John !’* I said, triumphantly. “Haven’t 
I always declared that blood would tell! Our 
Maggie is a Hathaway, and that accounts for her 
perfections! But Maggie,” I said, as she now 
entered the room, “you sly little puss, why 
did you never let on about that middle initial 
of yours? Did you never think of the coinci¬ 
dence?” 

“Oh, yes, sometimes; but I fancied, it would 
seem like trying to push myself into your favor, 
by claiming a relationship, that might, after all, 
exist only in name.” 

“ Well, never mind, we are sure of it now, and 
you are Cousin Maggie with us to the end of the 
chapter. To think of yon and John coming out 
West, each to find a new cousin 1” 

Two years after Maggie had come to us, she 
«as in the kitchen, preserving plums, and, as 
:t<ual, after her provoking fashion, looking “ pret¬ 
tier than a pink.” spite of fire-heat and homely 
occupation. I was up stairs sweeping, (not pretty 


as a pink with the exercise,) when, chancing to 
go to the window, I espied a stalwart, handsome 
stranger approaching the house. Soon I heard a 
firm rap on the door, followed quickly by the 
sound of Maggie’s light foot in the entry. The 
stranger entered, and then I heard buzz, buzz, 
buzz. After that there was a pause. Then buzz, 
buzz, buzz again. Another pause. All this time I 
was dying of curiosity ; but not for worlds would 
I intrude, where I was not wanted. Finally, 
there was a step on the stairs, and Maggie came 
to my room, her cheek all aglow like a rose-leaf. 
Walking straight up to me, she said, 

“He has come, Cousin Nellie 1” 

“He!” I exclaimed, fiercely. “Who is he? 
And how dare he come to rob us of our Maggie? 
But if he is ns good as he is handsome,’* I added, 
repenting, “ we will give you up, not else.” 

He wns as good as he was handsome. But we 
did not give Maggie up entirely, for her lover was 
rich as well as good and bnndsome, and could go 
where, and do what he liked. He liked to live 
at the East; but he liked also to invest some of 
his money in Western lands; so he bought our 
farm, left it in the hands of a farmer, and wo all 
went East together, where, side by side, and like 
people in fairy stories, we have lived virtuous 
and happy lives ever since. 

Who was the prince that had thus come to our 
Cinderella? That I had almost forgotten. Mr. 
Henry Brookes, brother of the Mrs. Allen, with 
whom Maggie had lived as governess. It seems 
that, after his return to his sister’s, he had sought 
Maggie far and wide, with the determination to 
offer her his hand and fortune. But. until lately, 
he could find no clue to her whereabouts, for the 
proud girl, though she loved him, had carefully 
concealed her residence. Now, knowing her an¬ 
tecedents, bis family were glad to welcome her. 
Was she not a Hathaway? 

I again threw this matter of family in my hus- 
J band’s face, the other day, and he impertinently 
l said, “What is the use of arguing with a wo- 
{ man ? She always will have the last word!” 


EVA. 

BY EMMA SANBORN. 


Tnr May-moon light* the river’s flow ; 

Tl»<* green fring'd willow* kLw the stream ; 
The path along it* bank I know. 

But move as one in silent dream. 

Ah ! many, many moons ago, 

I wandered here—but not alone. 

CloMi lay a little hand in mine, 

And sweet her face beside me shone. 

Swift rears have rolled, and I again, 

A Granger to my native land, 

Tol. LXVII.—24 


Have come from o’er the distant main. 

To greet .that smile, to clasp that hand. 
The stirring leaf, the whispering breeze, 
To-night will hear no lover’s vow. 

I see the same sweet moonlight gleam, 
But Eva, Eva, where art thou? 

Behind me bums the village light, 

The world I left, ’tis naught to me; 
Beyond. I see a world more bright, 
Where, dearest, thou dost wait for me. 
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BY EM M A J. W 

P e rpetual Langley bad, at seventeen, a face 
that once seen haunted the memory forever. 
So remarkable were her features, that positively 
the last thing one observed of her was the fact 
(liat she was cross-eyed. At forty, her face was 
unchanged in expression, but the lines were 
deepened. 

It seemed impossible, to one not gifted with 
creative imagination, that the faded eyes, which 
had striven all these years to look at each other 
across her nose, and which gave me a bewildered 
feeling of being seen without being looked at, 
could ever have softened and brightened with 
tenderness. Yet once they had done so; and 
even yet there was a deep, unsatisfied longing 
for love in her heart. 

Aunt Perpetual, as she was familiarly called, 
lived alone, and, of course, there was a reason 
for it. Her father and mother were dead, and 
in an old stocking-foot, in a box, in a drawer, in 
a closet, one might have found an old daguerreo¬ 
type, which faded year by year. Sometimes, 
when she took it out to look at it for a moment, 
siie would be startled to see, instead of the face 
she had loved, the fresh, handsome face of a 
young man, her own wrinkled and forbidding 
self instead, reflected in the glass. But, holding 
it in another light, the resemblance of that other 
face would flash out at her, stirring her heart 
with its never-lost power. 

Aunt Perpetual’s home was cozy, and in good 
repair. It would have been pleasant, had it not 
be<fc so lonely. She had a small property, which, 
judicionsly managed, supported her, and left her 
time to help others. She watched with the sick, 
and did all the little odds and ends of duties 
which fall to the lot of one whose time and means 
are ample. Outwardly, her life was prosperous, 
aad not unlike that of many other women. But, 
as she approached her forty-second birthday, she 
realized anew her loneliness. The winter had 
been a severe one, but the warmer sun of Feb¬ 
ruary was beginning to melt the great banks of 
snow, upon which she had looked all winter. 

It was the evening of the fourteenth of Feb¬ 
ruary, and Aunt Perpetual was alone in her sit- 
ting-corner. She had laid aside her work, and 
sat recalling the past. The fancy struck her, 
suddenly, that everything which had been bright 
in her life had come with the fourteenth of Feb- 
*60 
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ruary, except, indeed, the sunshine, and the 
bloom of her daffy-down-dillies, and, she added, 
slowly, “ and, I suppose, the grace of God.” 

As she mused in an unwonted mood of long¬ 
ing, she heard a faint rap at her front-door. She 
glanced at the clock. It was fifteen minutes of 
nine, too late for a neighbor’s visit; perhaps 

some one was sick, perhaps-. She wasn’t a 

coward, but she brought out the hickory cane, 
which she always placed at the head of her bed, 
on dismal nights, when the wind blew. Then 
she went to the door, and unbolted it. A gust 
of wind swept in, and a shivering fancy made 
her feel as though it encircled her like mighty, 
unseen arms. It almost put out the light. Guard¬ 
ing that with her hand, she peered into the night, 
“ darkness there, and nothing more.” ** What an 
old fool I am,” she said to herself; but taking a 
Step forward, to be certain no one was on the 
lower walk, slie stumbled over something, and a 
faint, child’s cry startled her. Stooping, she 
found a covered basket. She brought it in, and, 
after carefully locking the door, she took the 
cover off, and looked upon her baby; for in that 
one moment she had taken it into her life with 
something which lives in every woman’s heart. 

It was surprising to see the motherliness which 
had been undeveloped in her nature, now bless¬ 
ing the little tvaif. One was astonished to see it, 
just as one would be were it not so common a 
thing to see gnarled old trees throwing out little 
pink tufts of bloom. 

Still Aunt Perpetual should have lived in Pu¬ 
ritan days ; if she had put her creed into words, 
instead of acts, it would have sounded harshly 
to a child ; she sincerely believed that all natural 
impulses were given for the express purpose of 
being crushed out. and that the promptings of 
the natural heart “are never to be listened to.” 
She spent the long night, on which the child 
came, in prayer, and—if the truth must be told— 
in making catnip tea. 

He was a strange boy in appearance, and in 
all hints of character. His black eyes were large 
and dreamy, but wonderfully quick and scru¬ 
tinizing; his head was irregular in form; yet, 
phrenologically speaking, it promised much, 
though sometimes his adopted mother almost 
despaired of his ever “ amounting to anything 
and when he crawled on her cellar-door, and on 
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vindow-sills and chairs, with bits of burnt rat¬ 
tan ; and when the teacher of the district school, 
to which he went, complained that instead of 
learning the multiplication-table, he drew pic¬ 
tures on his slate, and on the leaves of his books, 
,ahe took his slate and pencil away, and told him 
[he was “ totally depraved,” “graceless by na¬ 
ture;” then, softened by his despairing face, 
•he said, “You know, yalentine, that a child 
must be brought up in the way he should go, so 
that when he is old he will not depart from ii; 
and I ! m trying to make a good old man of you.” 
He went to his little room then, which was as 
empty of anything simply pretty and graceful as 
a monk’s cell, and sat down to learn the Cate¬ 
chism she had given him for that day's lesson. 
After trying for some time to “commit” “ what 
are the benefits which in this life do accompany 
or flow from justification, adoption, and sanctifi¬ 
cation?” he gave it up, and cried till he couldn't 
even see the answer; then brightened by a 
thought, he went out and picked all her tiger- 
lilies for the sake of the dainty petals. 

The boy’s talent was wonderful; but nobody 
knew or appreciated it. Like one of the little 
flowers that live for God, away down in the deep, 
cool woods, where nobody goes, this life, with its 
reaching out for the beautiful, touched no hu¬ 
man heart. 

When Valentine was twelve years old, there 
came to teach the village-school, a young girl, 
whose home in a distant city had, at the sudden 
death of her father, been lost to her, and so Bhe 
bravely undertook to care for herself. Then came 
a change for Valentine. The cultured eye of his 
teacher found in the little sketches which the boy 
would make, hints of a peculiar gift. She took him 
home with her from school one day, and showed 
him a portfolio of drawings and engravings. 
Such pictures he had seen sometimes in dim 
dreams, when he lay, on summer nights, with 
wide-open eye9, trying to mind his mother, and 
go to sleep. When his teacher told him that she 
would teach him to draw pictures like these, if 
his mother would consent, his face, which had 
been beautifully radiant, became suddenly over¬ 
cast. “ She will never consent,” he said, de¬ 
spondently, “ she thinks it is wicked.” “ That 
cannot 4 be,” and Alice Transome smiled. “I 
will see her, and ask her for you ” Valentine 
was hopeless. He went home by a round-about 
way, and stopped at a shady place in the swamp, 
which he had chosen for his own, and in a great, 
hollow log he kept his treasures. He drew aside 
the curtain of moss, and taking out all the little 
pictures he had made and hidden there, without 
looking at them, he tore them into fragment! 


After school, on Friday afternoon, Alice Tran- 
some walked home with Valentine. They made 
a queer picture, as they stood for a moment on 
Aunt Perpetual’s door-step. But Aunt Perpetual, 
who had no eyes for pictures, did not notice any¬ 
thing unusual in the district school-teacher walk¬ 
ing home with one of her pupils. She didn’t 
once think that it was hope-cheering friends on 
her old, stone door-step. 

“ The school-ma’am, I suppose?” she said, in 
her abrupt, but not unkind way. “ Come in. 
Valentine thinks a eight of you” 

“ He is a good boy, and is learning finely.” 

“ Taking hold of his arithmetic now, I sup¬ 
pose?” asked Aunt Perpetual, looking over her 
spectacles at the young girl’s face, with another 
question in her look. 

“ Yes; and it is about him that I wish to speak 
to you. I think I have not mistaken tho boy. 
God has given him a great and solemn gift.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“A talent, for making pictures;” and Alice 
smiled a little half-smile, that made her face very 
lovely. 

Aunt Perpetual made an almost impatient 
movement, but did not reply. The silence was 
broken by a robin, perched on a lilac-tree, close 
to the window. The song was a burst of perfect 
rapture, as though he had brought the whole 
summer in his throat. 

“We wouldn’t silence the birds, if we could,” 
said Alice, partly to herself. 

“You mean that God puts a song into Valen¬ 
tine’s fingers, just as He does into the robin’s 
throat.” 

Alice did not laugh at the quaint remark. She 
felt that, it was earnest. 

“Yes, I do,” she said, softly. 

“ And you think I ought to buy him pencils 
and paper, and give him a chance?” 

“ If I tell my real thought, 1 do.” 

“ He is a queer child, and came to me in a 
queer way—in a basket, on a gusty night in Feb¬ 
ruary. That accounts for his name. He is the 
child of the man I loved. He, the father, left me 
for love of pictures, and a wild hope of fame, 
and a life in Italy. He talked of its skies, as my 
father used to of the new Jerusalem. He went 
there, and married a girl, not like me, but beau¬ 
tiful, and who knew about pictures. She died. 
He came back to his home to die, and he sent the 
child to me. I have tried to do wlmt I could for 
him; but when I saw him making pictures, 1 
felt hard and cruel. He shall not grow up and 
break some poor girl’s heart, as his father did, I 
paid. It was strange that he cared for me; and 
when, with a faith which faltered some times. 
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I asked ‘wlint, with this face?’ he said, ‘but I j 
have the artist’s soul, the artist’s insight; 1 can 
see beneath the surface.’ ” 

Even as she spoke, there came a strange, illu¬ 
minating look to her face, which made Alice feci 
that it might have been almost beautiful to one 
who loved it. 

“Why, I even used to laugh with him about 
my name,” she went on. “ He said, ‘To me it 
shall stand for perpetual tenderness!’ To me,” 
sheBaid slowly, “to me it has stood for perpetual 
loneliness.” 

“ But he gave you his child ; he trusted you 
to the last;” and the young girl put her arms 
around the sad old woman, and smoothed back 
her hair with a soft touch, which soothed her 
more than words could have done. 

Twilight found them sitting so; and the twi¬ 
light wondered to see it. And when, at length, 
Alice left her, it was with a promise to come 
again soon. 

Now she thought over the story she had just 
been told, for she, too, had her dream. 

The next week, Valentine commenced his les¬ 
sons, and not many months passed before he went 
beyond his teacher. Alice’s dream came true 
then, and she left the village for a new home. 

Many years from the day on which Alice Tran- 
some stood on Miss Perpetual’s door-step, smiling 
down at a gloomy sad-eyed child, a sweet-faced 
woman and a young girl, who looked like a dia¬ 
mond edition of her mother, were lingering among 
art treasures in a dusky room in Venice. The 
young girl, whose face was like a wild-flower in 
guilelessness ami purity, stood thoughtfully look¬ 
ing at that stray leaf from Leonardo da Vinci's j 
portfolio, the leaf dotted all over with studies of 
violets and the wild rose. 

“Oh, mother,” she said, “somehow it makes 
me think of your little artist. 'What has become 
of him, do you think? He is my dream, you 
know. I will never give up, and think, as you 
and papa do, that he was a fire-fly, and not a 
star. I'm always looking for him.” 

The mother did not notice a young man who 
had been watching them, who had, indeed, fol¬ 
lowed them into the room ; but the younger Alice 
blushed as she passed him on the way out. She 
met him again in the morning, and for many 
mornings after that: in picture galleries, in old 
palaces ; and they passed each other in gondolas ; 
and at last he ventured to lift his hat to the fair 
Americans. 

He knew perfectly well who the two women 
whom he watched and followed were; but he 
dared not approach them. He felt that if they 
knew all his life, they would shrink from him. 


But at length ho was introduced by a mutual 
acquaintance. He had never been known in 
Venice by his real name, so that no recognition 
followed. The Lauderdalcs received him cor¬ 
dially, and when, after a few weeks, they went to 
Romo, he accompanied them. 

Mrs. Lauderdale—the first Alice—realized his 
ideal of womanhood ; and the young girl, who be¬ 
lieved in him thoroughly, who gave him more 
faith than her mother had ever given, why he 
sought her constantly. 

One morning they were resting in the Coli¬ 
seum, after a long walk. They had visited it 
many times before, but now seemed affected more 
deeply than ever by its profound quiet. Valen¬ 
tine hardly broke the silence, when he whispered, 
drawing her closely to him, as though he knew 
her whole heart, “Darling, I love you.” Then, 
“Can you care for me, Alice? Are you brave 
enough to care for a man without a name—with 
nothing but his life to offer you ?” 

“I love you—I love you!” Alice cried, im¬ 
pulsively. “ Were you the greatest artist in all 
the world, do you think I could love you more?” 

And as they sat holding each other’s hands, 
and looking into each other’s eyes, she felt as 
though somebody had put them into a picture, or 
that it were nil a part of some old ballad, so far 
away and unreal did it seem. 

Then came days in that old city of hills, which 
seemed dropped out of the loves of the angels, so 
full of deep content were they. 

Into this restfulness there came, in a few 
weeks, a remembrance Valentine did not like to 
face. At first, it met him only when he entered 
his room at night; but soon it came between him 
and the pure-eyed girl who loved him. 

It was the old story of the two paths and the 
halting traveler; one led to his goal; to walk in 
the other, he must turn his back on Italy, art, 
and Alice. 

There hung before his bed, one night, in a 
dream, a picture that was never painted. An 
angel, with drooping wings, stood sad and still, 
apart from all others ; and to the appealing figure, 
w hose name—Renunciation—he seemed to know, 
he cried out in an angony of grief and longing, 
“ I will be true.” As he spoke, she turned and 
smiled, and he saw Alice’s face. When he woke, 
the sunlight was streaming in, reaching with its 
golden pencil out toward the blank space on the 
wall. He tried to shake off the weight that lay 
upon him. He took up a volume of Goethe; but 
the first sentence he saw was, “ everything cries 
out to us that we must renounce.” He thfrew 
the book down impatiently, nncl, in doing so, a 
little German Testament, which Alice had given 
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him, fell on the floor. He took it up gently. It 
seemed to o;.en of itself at the words of Jesus: 
44 He that lovcth his life shall lose it, and he that 
h&teth his life in this world, shall keep it unto 
life eternal.” 

“ What is this life, after all?” he thought, stand¬ 
ing with Alice’s book in his hand. “ Why, even 
in his daily toil, he must continually remember 
that life is short, while art is long.” 

He did not go to see Alice that day. He shut 
himself in with the Tempter, and conquered. 
The next morning he went to see Mrs. Lauder¬ 
dale, and to her told his story and his resolve. 

Her surprise was unbounded, when he said, “ I 
am Valentine, your protegd; hut how unworthy 
of you. My mother sent me to college, after 1 
was thoroughly prepared. There I made an 
enemy of one of the boys, and one night before 
a room full of my class mates, he flung in my 
face my mother’s and my disgrace. I had never 
remembered till that moment that I had no fa¬ 
ther; that my mother was Miss Perpetual to 
everybody. I was maddened. I was wild with 
wounded pride. I hated my mother!” 

Valentine paused for a moment, and struggled 
to overcome his emotion. 44 1 never wished to 
see her face again. I took the money she had 
given me to pay my bills, and started for New 
York. I soon fell in with artists, and came here. 
She only knows that 1 disappeared from college. 
For five years, I have worked without a thought 
of returning. But since you came, since I learned 
to know Alice, I have found my lovo for my mo¬ 
ther, and I am going to her. 

44 1 know you cannot trust me now,” he went 
on. 44 1 kuow that the child of shame cannot— 
dare not, claim the hand of your daughter; but, 
oh, madam! believe me, I am more nearly true 
to my best self now, than during these weeks 
when you have seemed to care for me, and to 
give me respect and confidence!” 

The tears stood in Mrs. Lauderdale’s eyes. 
“My dear boy,” she said, affectionately, “you 
prove yourself my own true little pupil. Do not 
call yourself the child of shame, for you are not. 
Your mother was not, as you think, Miss Lang¬ 
ley.” And then followed the true story of his 
parentage. “You shall talk with my husband. 
I will tell Alice,” she added. They both felt an 
unconfessed fear that the young girl’s faith in 
her lover would not stand the test this revelation 
of his must be to it. 

Mrs. Lauderdale found her sitting before an 
easel Valentine had given her. It held one of 
his own exquisite studies. So delicate and pure 
the girl looked that her mother remembered a 
picture she had somewhere seen of Elaine gazing 


at the shield of Lancelot. She disliked to dis 
turb her reverie. 

44 Mother, dear,” said Alice, 44 what have you 
to tell me? Something unpleasant, I know, by 
your face. Won’t the stain come out of my white 
Polonaise? Or didn’t my father kiss you good- 
by, this morning ?” 

44 Yes, I have something to tell you. Listen,' 
Alice.” 

With wide-open eyes and parted lips, and 
color that came and went, Alice listened. When 
her mother concluded, 

44 Mother, mother,” she cried, 44 is he not no¬ 
ble and true? He asked me if 1 am brave enough 
to care for a man without a name! T thought 
he meant without a famous one. Mother, do 
you not love him better for it? I must go to 
him. Cotne with me, mother.” 

Alice had not doubted, for a moment, that her 
mother would agree with her. 

44 My own true-hearted girl,” cried the latter, 
“ then you do not give him up: you do not lose 
your faith in him ?” 

44 Give him up?” repeated Alice, with an in¬ 
describable accent. “ I hear his step,” she said, 
and went out to meet him. 44 Oh, Valentine,” 
she whispered, “may I go with you ? I will be 
a daughter to her. We will make a new world 
for her.” 

“ Alice !” he said, reverently and simply, 
44 God is good.” 

A week later, Alice and Valentine were mar¬ 
ried in Rome, and the same day left Italy for¬ 
ever. 

Many hopes and many fears filled their hearts. 
Should they find her alive? Would she forgive, 
and welcome? 

Late in the evening of a dreary, cloudy day, 
Valentine and Alice arrived at the village, which 
had been his home. 

44 1 will walk out to the house,” said Valentine, 
44 and see how all appears. I dare not ask. I 
must go alone.” 

He left her, as he spoke. 

Alice sat waiting in the gloomy little tavern. 
After an hour, her husband came back. There 
was a look on his face sucli as she had never 
seen there. 

She cried eagerly. 

“ What is it, Valentine ? Is she alive ? Have 
you seen her ?” 

44 1 have seen a saint, Alice, I walked up to 
the little house. The curtain of her sitting-room 
window was drawn. I saw her, but grown old, 
white-haired, and feeble. She was reading aloud, 
from the same big Bible I used to look at on 
Sundays ; then she knelt and prayed for me. I 
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could hear the words distinctly; and, Alice, 1 
fell on my knees, out there in the rain, and I 
vowed to the Lord to give up every purpose dear 
to me, if need be, but to devote my life to her, 
that faithful soul, deserted by both her father and 
her son.” 

In the morning, Valentine and Alice went up 
to the old house, and their dream of making a 


warm, cheery heartsome home for the lonely wo¬ 
man was realized ; and she lived to bless the** 
both. 

As for Valentine’s pictures, they are becoming 
better known and liked every year. And when 
you see them, you will think of those of Fr* 
Angelica, which were also results of earnest labor 
and of prayer. 


MEMORATUM. 

BY LYDIA DAVIS THOMSON. 


We sat alone, dear Maud and I, 

One radiant Summer day, 

While time unheedod glided by 
Ou gulden wings away, 

Talking of all we knew, and more, 

Of days to come, and days of yore. 

Around us flowers were blooming gay, 
Beside us flowed the rill. 
Commingling with the birdling’s song 
Its sweet, low-dripping trill, 

While echo caught each dulcet strain, 
And murmured buck the song ugain. 

Above us, in the deep dark blue, 

Of heaven’s eternal arch, 

Soft, fleecy clouds were moving on, 
With slow and silent march ; 

Lo, all the world was wondrous bright, 
Bathed in a flood of golden light! 

Oh, never fairer bloomed the flowers, 
By soft winds gently stirred; 

More tranquil never flowed the rill, 


Nor sweeter sang the bird I 
Ne’er half so grand a regal throne. 

As our low seat, with moss o’ergrown I 

I gathered sweet forget-me-nots, 

That grew in beauty there; 

With loving hand wove them among 
Her braids of dark-brown hair; 

The while she whispered, ** to the end 
I’ll bo to thee life’s dearest friend.” 

Long years have passed since that glad day, 
When true she vowed to be; 

My Maud, the fairest flower of all, 
lias broken faith with me, 

And wo together talk no more 
Of days to com?, or days of yore. 

But while dear memory kindly sheds 
O’er mo her faithful light, 

I’ll not fbrgot, through good or ill, 

That day grown into night; 

In fancy sver fondly dream, 

That life the real, and I hie tho dream. 


GOOD ANGELS. 

BY U. D. THOMAS, M.D. 


Good angels sometimes visit me, 

In lonely hours at night; 

They fill the mystic realm of dreams, 

} With forms Uiviuely bright; 

They steal into my silent room. 

With soft, tinechoiug tread, 

And bond, with glances full of love, 
Above my weary bed. 

I see the friends of earlier days, 

Who once were near iny side; 

Who whispered words of hope and praise, 
And loved me till they died. 

I hear again those thrilling words, 

And every gentle tone 

Beguiles the flight of weary hours, 

When I am all alone. 

I see my sisters in the throng— 

I see my mother there; 

And many a half-forgotten song 
Floats on the dreamy air; 


Their forms and words are real to me; 

Whatever may be said, 

I know' they are not far away— 

I cannot make them dead. 


And often, near me, lingers one 
The idol of my youth; 

I loved her for her purity, 

She loved me for my truth. 

We parted at the darkened tide. 
Long, lonesome years agone; 

But, now, she lingers near my side. 
With shining garments on. 

Como ever, angel visitors, 

And to my spirit bear, 

A rweet foretaste of Paradise, 

A balm for woe and caro. 

The fragrance of the Aiden bowers, 
The brightness of the streams, 

Shall soothe my soul, until I moot 
The angels of my dreams. 
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THE LADY ROSE 


BY MBS. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 

[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the your 1875, by Miss Ann Stephens, In the Office of the Librarian of 

Congress, at Washington, D. C.] 

CONTINUED PROM PAGE 203. 

CHAPTER XI. j minutes in silence. Once or twice the old yellow 


Thb old Duchess of St. Ormaud was not a per¬ 
son to attempt anything by halves. With a fine 
intellect, and great goodness of heart, as a natural 
inheritance, she bad attained much available 
shrewdness during a long intercourse with the 
best society, in which her high rank had given 
her supremacy. To the Be^f-poiso of assured 
position, she added the softening influence of 
gently-falling old age, which made her kind as 
she was powerful. 

Affection, admiration, and gentle pity, had in¬ 
fluenced her in behalf of Lady Rose. She under- 
stood the blight that had fallen upon her young 
existence, and gave it the sympathy of her own 
experience, for, in the extreme winter of life, a 
woman's heart is apt to wander bock in memory 
to its first-love experience, and cleaves to that 
which most surely awakes the feelings of her 
youth. 

A less experienced woman might have thought 
it wisest to keep the cousins apart ; but the 
Duchess knew human nature better than that. 
Thrown into the commonplaces of life the imagi¬ 
nation loses its vivid power on the feelings, and 
many a grief has been lost in the realities of 
every-day experience, that might have grown to 
a mania if dwelt upon in solitude. 

When the Duchess resolved to call upon Walton 
Hurst's wife, she was actuated by a double motive: 
one which connected all these young people with 
the memories of her own youth ; the other arose 
from genuine kindness ; for the dainty old patri¬ 
cian loved to make every one happy that came 
within her influence. Thus it happened that the 
brief call, which brought a cheerful breeze of out¬ 
door life into Hurst's pretty dwelling, was but 
preliminary to the hospitalities of her own man¬ 
sion. 

The old lady had been cheerful and pleasantly 
talkative during the call; but Lady Rose, had she 
been less taken up with her own feelings, might 
have observed that she observed young Hurst 
with strange interest; that more than once she 
gave a little start if he spoke suddenly, and that 
unusual shades of sadness crept over her face, 
when the general conversation left her for a few 


lace upon her bosom rose and fell softly, as if a 
sigh had faintly lifted it. 

But all these signs of disturbance escaped the 
young lady, who had given up her best faculties 
to an effort at self-control. A young creature 
wrestling bravely with her own heart was not 
likely to observe the actions of her friend. The 
scene she had witnessed on her entrance embar¬ 
rassed and excited her into a sort of nervous 
gayety quite at variance with her usual calm high¬ 
bred manner. She met Ruth with an ardor that 
astonished the young wife—seeming to forget 
utterly the social gulf that had been cleared at a 
single leap by the gardener's daughter, and to 
receive her with open arms on the other side. 
But all this was done feverishly, and with inward 
protest. The scene was irksome to her. She 
longed to rush out of the house, and walk miles 
and miles away, where no eyes could read her 
face, and ne action of hers could expose the 
tumult in her heart. 

Still she bore up bravely, spoke of things that 
had been, with careless lightness, inquired about 
people at Norston's Rest, without waiting to be an¬ 
swered, accepted some flowers that Ruth gathered 
from the window-plants, and followed the Duch¬ 
ess out to the carriage with a laugh on her lips, 
gayer and brighter than either of the persons left 
behind had ever seen there before. 

Whatever the feelings of the old Duchess were, 
she held them in better control than the younger 
lady could hope to do. Falling back among the 
cushions of her carriage, she was soon in a con¬ 
dition to observe the feverish excitement which 
still held possession of Lady Rose, who was that 
moment looking down upon the flowers Ruth 
Hurst had given her, with unconscious loathing. 

“ The perfume of that hyacinth in the centre 
is overpowering,” said the old lady, reading in 
the girl’s face an impulse to fling the blossoms 
from her. 

“Sickening!” answered Lady Rose. “They 
make one faintand, with a sense of infinite re¬ 
lief, she tossed the loose flowers into the street. 
The heavy hoofs of a dray-horse, passing at the 
moment, crushed them into the mud, at which 
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she drew a deep, deep breath, as if she had got \ 
rid of somethiag poisonous, and was glad to see \ 
it trodden out of existence. i 

On its way home, the carriage turned into the : 
Park, which was througed with equipages, and 
brilliant with sunshine. j 

“ Ah, we can breathe here!” said Lady Rose, j 

The Duchess smiled. j 

“Yes, the air has been oppressive,” she said, j 
and again that scarcely perceptible sigh stirred \ 
the lace on her bosom; but it passed in an in- 
stant, and her face brightened wonderfully. 

“Oh, here comes St. Ormand,” she said, as a \ 
gentleman on horseback rode up to the carriage. < 

“Am 1 never to find your grace at home?” he j 
said, lifting his hat, and bowing low. “Am 1 j 
always to waylay you in the Park, to save my- j 
self from the ignominy of being turned from your ! 
door?” 

The young man spoke laughingly, but with an 
undertone of reproach. 

The old lady smiled in her sweet, pleasant < 
way, and touched his hand, which rested on the i 
side of the carriage, with the coral lip of her < 
parasol. j 

“Well, well! do not scold, and you shall be 
let in. We are meditating a dinner.’ 

The young duke shrugged his shoulders, and 
glanced at Lady Rose with a smile that seemed 
to demand her sympathy. 

“ A heavy family dinner. Oh, your grace, is 
this to be an atonement for all mv lone-suffer- 
iug?” 

“ It is not to be a family dinner, unless your 
presence makes it one ; but a pleasant little 
party, in houor of your friend s marriage.” 

“ My friend ?” 

“ Yes; young Ilurst, of Norston's Rest. And 
his piquant little wife. Oh, there is some pro¬ 
mise in that. Sho is as pretty a wild bird as 
ever escaped from a forest.” 

Lady Rose turned her eyes upon the Duke as 
he made this light speech. There was a flash of 
fire in their blue depths that puzzled him. 

“ You know her, Lady Rose, I fancy. Did 
not Hurst find her somewhere in the neighbor¬ 
hood of Norston’s Rest?” 

“She was born on the estate,” answered Lady 
Rose, generously, “and is by no means wild or 
uninformed. Sir Noel, a very fastidious man, is 
proud of her, I think.” 

“ And well he may be. I quite sympathize 
with Sir Noel; so take my acceptance at once. 
Your grace, I should be delighted to meet Hurst 
anywhere, but of all places at your house. He 
is one of the finest fellows about town. I am 
more than glad that his wife has secured your 


good opinion. She struck me as the most charm¬ 
ingly naive little creature in the world.” 

The old lady did not seem particularly pleased 
with these ardent encomiums, for, notwithstand¬ 
ing her kindly intentions, the prejudices of her 
class were strong as ever. 

“Well, now,” she said, with a little wave of 
her parasol, “we will not keep your horse pranc¬ 
ing to our slow pace nny longer.” 

“ But if I prefer it?” said the Duke, with a 
mischievous smile. 

“Why, then, I should think your horse the 
most sensible of the two, for lie knows the value 
of liberty,” auswered the old lady. 

CHAPTER XII. 

If there is any place in social life at which a 
highly-bred woman can be distinguished from 
one of less culture, it is at an English dinner¬ 
party in the higher circles. No chance is oliered 
there of concealing your imperfectious, in the 
noise of a crowd, or of assuming accomplish¬ 
ments that you never possessed. The on*y re¬ 
source for any short-coming of intelligence or 
manner, in such cases, is entire and truthful sim¬ 
plicity. That is in itself a gentle passport to all 
persons of thorough breeding. 

The Duchess could not have put the young 
wife she proposed to honor to a test that would 
have seemed more severe than this. In her own 
elegant self-poise bIio had not given the fact a 
thought ; but the very dread of this dinner-party 
made Ruth Hurst shrink and shiver. In vain 
her husband told her that she had but to act 
naturally, and be known as her own brigln self, 
to pass through that, or any other social ordeal 
with credit. She was frightened, and so nervous, 
that it was impossible to net naturally ; therefore 
the very idea of this dinner became a source of 
terror to lier. 

Lady Rose, too, had tried her strength by that 
one visit, but had come away with such a sense 
of failure that she, too. shrunk from meeting, in 
close social relations, two persons who had broken 
so cruelly into the happiness of her youth. But 
1 lie young Duke accepted his invitation with a 
sense of triumph, lie was determined that it 
should establish a foothold in his grandmothers 
house; for, since his first glance at the fair girl 
she was matronizing, his desire to bestow all the 
dutiful attentions of a near relative on the old 
lady, had kindled up with wonderful vividness, 
at which a quiet smile sometimes crept over the 
dowager’s lips ; for she understood all this, and 
found considerable enjoyment in the knowledge. 

That day the old lady descended to her recep- 
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tion-room in good time, tlint no guest- might be ' 
waiting, for, with her, punctuality was an essen- j 
tial of good-breeding. She would have made a j 
lovely picture, could that figure have been taken < 
just as she stood in the richly-lighted crimscn of \ 
that room, with the soft silk of her delicate gray 
dress sweeping the carpet, and great diamonds ; 
twinkling, like a constellation of stars, in the \ 
gossamer yellowness of old lace on her bosom. 
A white rose, in whose heart a huge diamond I 
quivered, seemed to have fallen, by accident, j 
among the puffs and waves of her snow-white 
hair. The old lady did, indeed, look like some¬ 
thing more vivid and lovely than any picture of < 
sweet winter years that was ever painted. But, j 
after all, she lacked a touch of color, and was j 
supplying it with a cluster of green leaves and 
burning carnations, which she was carefully se¬ 
lecting from a vase on one of the consoles, when 
Lady Rose came toward her, rustling in creamy 
white silk, over which Brussels point fell in 
bright ripples, enveloping her with the silvery 
light of a cloud. Here and there white roses 
gathered up the misty woof, and a rope of great, ! 
luminous pearls circled her neck, and fell almost 
to her waist, now and then losing themselves in 
the lace. 

There was little need of any contrast to the 
purity of the dress, for no damask rose was ever 
smoother, or more exquisitely tinted than those 
cheeks, and even a half-open bud would have 
marred the golden richness of her hair. 

The old lady looked* up from the flowers she 
was grouping, and smilingly scanned the fair 
girl from head to foot. 

44 My dear child, you are beautiful,” she said, 
fastening the flowers to the lace in her bosom* 
“The atmosphere of London certainly does agree 
with you. I did not think any cheeks could ever 
have such a color. You might have stolen it from 
a sea-shell.” 

Lady Rose blushed, and her eyes drooped un¬ 
der this Bweet praise, which she appreciated at 
its truthful value; for, though a woman of the 
world in experience, the old lady was far too 
proud for an approach to flattery, even with one 
she loved so dearly. 

Before Lady Rose could answer, the first guest j 
was announced, followed by another, and au- j 
other, until the reception-saloon was all aglowi 
with rich colors and smiling countenances. j 

Among the latest that joined this superb little < 
crowd, came Walton Hurst and his wife, who j 
kept close to her husband, flushed and trembling. \ 
really like a frightened bird, longing to return j 
to its nest. Her dress of black lace, looped up j 
with steely red cactus flowers, was in rich bar- j 


mony with the peculiar beauty of her face; but 
in its voluminous gracefulness was lost all the 
quaiut piquancy of her girlhood. Under the tree9 
of Nprston’s Rest she had been beautiful as a 
wood-nymph, but in St. Ormand saloons she was 
only a shy, pretty woman, without the grace of 
habitual position, or of native freedom. Nothing 
could be more cordially graceful than her recep¬ 
tion ; but even that failed to stay her limbs from 
trembling, or her heart from beating with tumul¬ 
tuous unrest. 

In a few minutes the guests were all assem¬ 
bled. Then the pleasant hum of greetings was 
hushed, and the whole party passed into the 
dining-room, which opened before them like some 
picture of still life, gorgeous and dazzling. The 
table, with its blooming array of flowers, through 
which bright gleams of gold, silver, and Vene¬ 
tian glass stole up, meeting the sunshine of gas 
and waxen candles that poured a flood of light 
over the frescoed walls ; the tall buffet, laden 
down with ancient golden plate, and the drape¬ 
ries of damask silk that swept down the high 
windows, certainly was a picture of still life; 
for, though a dozen servants, with silken hose, 
powdered hair, and gorgeous liveries of silver 
gray and crimson velvet, stood in a line against 
the walls, no statues could have been more im¬ 
movable. 

In an instant all this changed ; a flood of life 
was poured into the picture. The perfumed at¬ 
mosphere was stirred by a movement of chairs, 
the rustle of silken garments, and a stir of white 
hands divesting themselves of gloves. Then low, 
sweet tones of conversation stole in as the courses 
followed each other, until silver and gold plate 
gave place to Sevres china, on which was painted 
fruit and flowers that fairly rivaled the blossoms 
and hot-house fruit that glowed with them in 
mocking companionship. 

Hurst sat next to Lady Rose : but a strange 
sadness seemed to possess him. More than once 
he leaned back between the courses, and, seem¬ 
ingly unconscious of the act, lifted one hand to 
his breast. He spoke with her very quietly of 
old times at Norston’s Rest, pausing now and 
then to draw a deep breath, as if some pain or 
memory checked his speech. 

Opposite them sat the young wife, distrait and 
anxious. She, too, had her memories, and, look¬ 
ing across at Lady Rose, wondered at her own 
audacity in daring to be the wife of a man who 
might have been so grandly mated. To the noble 
who sat next her she gave vague answers, and 
talked at random ; for her large, black eyes were 
fixed on her husband with something like appre¬ 
hension. 
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Lady Hose saw the look, and shrunk from it Here Ruth faltered, and a look of distress 
in angry misapprehension. Why had this girl, swept her face; but it passed away, and she con- 
with her bright, dark beauty, been thrown in her tinued with quiet truthfulness, 
way again ? Had she not suffered enough, given 44 Friends ; but not perhaps as you think. She 
up everything that was valuable in life? Was was the young lady of the Rest—I the gardener’s 
she to be watched, and have every motion scrnti- daughter.” 

nized by those great black eyes, that seemed so Nothing seems to astonish a thorough-bred 
full of apprehension, as .if some danger lay in Englishman ; but a look of amazement did come 
the brief companionship of a dinner-table? into this man’s eyes, as he turned them upon that 

These thoughts fired the proud heart of Lady honest, blushing face. 

Rose with resentment. The delicate color grew 4 ‘Of course,” she said. “ Every thing is changed 

deep and rich in her cheeks. Her blue eyes took now ; and I suppose I may call her the best friend 
the dark, purplish tinge of violets in the shade I have in the world.” 

—a haughty, half-defiant smile gave the faintest “ Such friendship is an honor to both parties, 
glimmer of her teeth to view. She turned to I am sure,” was the softly-spoken answer. “We 
Hurst with all the sweet frankness of old days, should never have violets in our gardens, if they 
challenging him to more sprightly conveisation had not been transplanted there.” 
by her own gayety. Ruth blushed, and gave him one of those bright. 

He answered this change with a smile, drank grateful smiles that sometimes lent startling beast y 
off a glass of wine, and dashed aside the pain of to her face. 

thought or body that had kept his spirit in abey- “ You are kind,” she said. “ Mr. Hurst would 
ance. Ilis eyes were turned upon the wonder- be pleased to hear any one but himself say that, 
ful beauty of her face, fired by an expression she He is looking this way, as if the words had reach- 
had never seen there before in all her life. ed him. Oh, my Lord, tell me, is there not some- 

Was that gardener’s daughter opposite watch- thing strange about his face.” 
ing him then ? Those large block eyes, were they The young wife spoke under her breath. She 
still scanning her across the table? Jealous, was was growing pale with apprehension, 
she? Well, Lady Rose understood what that: “ The young gentleman certainly does not look 
rneaut; but the women of her race knew how to well, or strong,” was the thoughtful reply, 
conceal such. feelings. She had endured, cer- 44 You see it, then, my lord. No one else seems 
tainly, and buried the humiliating anguish deep to observe how much he has changed. But I am 
in her heart. so easily frightened.” 

The nobleman who sat next Mrs. Hurst was 4 'That is not strange,” Answered her companion, 

mildly surprised by her singular preoccupation, casting another searching glance across the table. 
He was not in the habit of bestowing unappre- 44 Of course, it is all nonsense; but sometimes 
elated attentions, and her brief, sometimes vague the brightness of his face makes my heart sick.” 
answers to his genial commonplaces astonished 44 W ell it may,” thought the nobleman, looking 
him. down upon the young wife with quickened sym- 

44 You seem to admire the lady opposite as pnthy. 
much os 1 do?” he said, observing the earnest 44 There is something fearful to me about that 
look with which Ruth regarded Lady Rose, redness in his cheeks. It seems like fire.” 

44 She is, indeed, lovely.” Her companion knew that it was fire slowly 

44 As an angel,” responded Ruth. “Everyday consuming the frame in which it burned, and 
she becomes more beautiful, and good beyond all attempted to change the subject, 
that.” It was the eager, restless glances that aocom- 

44 You know her well, then?” panied this conversation, that Lady Rose had 

44 What! I? There was not a person, high or remarked with so much suspicion, and resented 
low, within ten miles of Norston’s Rest, who did by increased gayety. For the time, a spirit of 
not know, and almost worship, the Lady Rose.” rebellion had seized upon her, and she felt a 
The nobletnan smiled. He had found a way n wild pleasure in flinging back pain for pain, 
of arousing that young creature to animation, j Hurst, in arousing himself to meet this bright 
ner face lighted up ; her eyes, now uplifted to < change, had drained more than one glass of wine, 
his, flashed with loving intelligence. and was holding another to his lips, when an 

44 You have always been friends then ?” he iron band seemed to tighten and break across his 
questioned, smiling at her suddenly aroused at- chest. The glass dropped, with a crash, to the 
tentisn. j table, and, instead of wine, his lips were red 

“Friends? Yes- M s with blood. 
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Lady Rose started up with a cry of pain, 
which was answered, in a sharp shriek from 
Rath, who rushed around the table, pushed aside 
the servants that stood in her way, and received 
the fainting man in her arms, before any one had 
time to reach him, 

“Bring water, wine, anything that will stop 
this blood,” cried Lady Rose, turning her face, 
all white with terror, on the gentlemen who 
crowded around her, as she wiped those half¬ 
open lips with the gossamer-lace of her handker¬ 
chief. “ Will no one do something for him ?” 

“ He must be carried up stairs, my love,” said 
the old dowager, subduing the general agitation 
with her calm voice, gently putting Lady Rose 
aside as she spoke. “ Give him up to St. Or¬ 
mond, Mrs. Hurst,” she added, to the young 
wife, who trembled like a reed under the pallid 
head on her bosom. “We will go up first, and 
have things in readiness. St. Ormond has al¬ 
ready sent for a doctor.” 

Thus calming the general agitation with her 
mild suggestions, the old Duchess led her lady 
guests out of the room with something like order, 
but turned to Lady Rose at the drawing-room 
door, 

“Take Mrs. Hurst to your room,” she said. 

“ No one here can comfort her so well.” 

Lady Rose attempted to make some reply, but 
her white lips refused to move, and with a piti- I 
ful effort to smile, she turned and mounted the 
stairs, followed by the poor young wife. 

When quite alone, these two young women 
stood face to face in the dim light, each reading 
the agony of the other with infinite compassion. 

“Oh, my lady, will he die? Will he die?” 
questioned Ruth, holding out her arms. 

Lady Rose could not answer, but stood there, 
in the cloudy whiteness of her dress, like some 
statue of grief that the snow had fallen on. 

“Oh, speak to me, Lady Rose, speak, or my 
heart will break.” 

Lady Rose took the trembling creature in her 
arms, and folded her close to her own aching 
heart. 

“ What can I say to you, Ruth ?” 

“Oh, say that this is not serious; that he will 
not die of it. Say that you will not leave us 
again, as you have done, dear lady I When you 
left the old home, it drove him away. Norston’s 
Rest never seemed like the old place after.’* 

“ No, no. It could not have been that. No 
sue need’ have missed me,” said the lady. “ I 
left every'one happy there.” 

“ Happy ! How could we think of happiness? 
Indeed, my lady, he has never been really 
| h»Bpy.” 


Poor Ruth! Brave young wife! She had know* 
the secret which had caused Lady Rose to flee 
from her home, and the knowledge had, indeed, 
rendered entire happiness in her married life 
impossible. Even in her present distress, she 
was ready to thrust the broken joy she had 
known out of sight, rather than wound the pride 
of that fair girl, who; next to one, had been al¬ 
most an object of worship ever since she could 
remember. 

“It was only a year—only one little year,” 
she continued, piteously. “ He was ill from the 
first. I tried to take care of him; tried to blind 
myself, and think it was nothing, and now he 
lies up yonder dying, perhaps.” 

“ No, no 1 It is not so sudden as that. In¬ 
deed, he may yet be saved.” 

Ruth started, and looked with pleading earn¬ 
estness into the lady’s face as she said this. 

“ Oh, you are not saying that without goed 
reason You never could be so cruel!” 

I “ Perhaps the blood on his lips has frightened 
us without cause,” said the lady. 

Ruth shuddered, and closed her eyes. 

“ Oh, it was terrible. I had been watching 
him. Something in his face frightened me!” 

Lady Rose remembered her own unworthy 
thoughts, and a faint flush stole over the pallor 
of her face. 

“The doctor told me that wine was not good 
for him, and he drank so much, it made me anx¬ 
ious,” sobbed Ruth. 

“Forgive me, forgive me!” cried Lady Rose, 
covering her face with both hands. “ It was I 
who encouraged it.” 

“ You! Oh, no, no I I did not mean that!” 
“But I was reckless—dangerous in my wild 
spirits!” 

“ Hark! Some one is knocking!” cried Ruth. 
“The doctor has arrived. It may be some one 
with news.” 

“Come in,” said Lady Rose, hoarse with ap¬ 
prehension. 

The door opened, and the old Duchess stole 
into the room. She looked troubled and anxious. 
“ Is he dying? Is he dead ?” 

Ruth asked these questions in whispers, as the 
old lady drew near; but they seemed loud and 
shrill to her. 

“Neither dead nor dying,” answered the old 
lady, with great tenderness. “The fainting fit 
has gone off, and the physician is with him. Al¬ 
ready the flow of blood is checked.” 

Ruth fell down upon her knees, and gathering 
the old lady’s robe between her shaking hands, 
kissed it in her passionate reverence. 

“ Oh, thank you! thank you 1 It seems as if 
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an angel had come to comfort us,” she exclaimed, upon her. She felt a rush of tears coming op 

turning her eyes upon Lady Rose, and brighten- from her heart, but choked them back, and 

ing through all her tears. would not even permit them to shake her voice, 

The Duchess drew her robe softly from the as she answered him. 

young witVs grasp. Hurst sank bock upon the cushions, still hold- 

44 You must have been in great distress,’’ she ing her hand, 
said ; “ but there is no immediate cause. I have “ The physician they would send for, orders me 
seen him myself.” * : to leave town at once,” he said. 

Here Ruth, vho still knelt, leaned forward, How cold her hand was; but that might come 
and kissed the little hand that was lifted cares- from the burning fever in his, to which things 
singly to her head, in gentle response to so much of moderate heat seemed like ice. 
feeling. •* Y T ou have let this poor child frighten you,” 

“ Can we go to him now, dear lady ?” he said, turning a fond look on Ruth. 

“ Yes, I think the physician is going out now. There was no sting in that look now for the 
See him, if you like, but only in company of Lady Rose. The exaltation of a grand resolve 
Lady Rose, who must be responsible that you inspired her; and she, too, looked down upon 
neither talk much, nor go in with tears in your the young wife, smiling. 

vo * ce ‘ * 44 But where shall we go?” questioned Ruth. 

Lady Rose did not lift her eyes, or attempt to 44 They talk of my native air,” answered 
speak, but her heart swelled, aod a smile parted Hurst. 

her lips. 44 Norston’s Rest!” exclaimed Ruth. “But 

When Ruth had wiped the tears from her eyes, j that would not be like home, without the Lady 
and taught her breath to come without a great Rose.” 

burden of sobs, she followed Lady Rose into the Hurst lifted his eyes to the fair girl, eyes so 
room where her husband was lying. Here the full of yearning entreaty that her own filled with 
old Duchess left her, and wont down to her guests, tears 

with bland smiles upon her face, but disturbed by “ Perhaps she will go with us,” he said, 

more excitement than she had known in many a Lady Rose could not speak, but turned away, 

day. Hurst understood the movement ns a re- 

44 How like--how wonderfully like!” she fusnl, and the expectation in his face darkened 
thought, pausing upon the stairs, and pressing gloomily. 

one hand unconsciously to her bosom. “No won- “It has never been like home since you left 
der those young things love him so. I cannot it, Rose. Could you not endure it for the little 

find it in my heart which to pity most.” time-” 

Meantime Lady Rose and Ruth had entered She knew what he was about to say, and for a 
the great chamber where Hurst was lying upon i moment the very breath forsook her bosom. Then 
a conch, very still, and with his eyes closed. j she turned, with a faint, pathetic smile on her 
Ruth stole softly across the room, knelt down l lip. and knelt down by Ruth, 
by the couch, and took his lyvnd in hers. He J “ Yes, Walton, I will go to Norston’s Rest, and 
opened his eyes, turned a little on the cushions, \ the old days shall come back again.” 
and gave her a faint smile. j “ For a little time,” murmured the young man, 

“ Walton ! Oh, Walton ! are you better?” \ closing bis eyes. “ For a little time.” 

44 It is nothing!” he answered, and his voice \ Neither of the listeners heard these half-utter- 
was faint as the smile had been. 44 There is no- \ ed words, but tbe faint quiver of his features, and 
thing to be alarmed about. Why do you tremble j a glimmer of teal's on his eyelashes gave a mourn¬ 
ful explanation that went to their hearts. Directly 
he turned upon the cushions and attempted to 
smile away the impression his despondency had 
made: but this attempt at hopefulness was more 
depressing than complaint or moans could have 
been ; and unable to control herself, Lady Rose 
left the room. 

deep rich color gave a glow to his face that con- j 
cealed its pallor, and held out his hot hand. j 

44 Ah, Rose, it seems like old times to have you j CHAPTER XTIT. 

here.” j “ So you are determined on this strange visit. 

Old times! How vividly they all came back < spite of all my protests. You will run away in 
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“Tremble! Oh, that is nothing, either,” an- j 
swered Ruth, remembering that she was to ap- j 
pear cheerful. 44 But you do not see Lady j 
Rose.” ! 

44 Lady Rose!” 

Hurst struggled up from the cushion, whose : 
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•he very height of the season, and when you j 
know that I am dying to keep you here/’ 

“To keep me,” answered the old Duchess, j 
“How long is it, St. Ormand, since you have \ 
become so intensely interested iu my society?” 

The young Duke cast a laughing glance on the 
demure face of the old lady. 

“What if 1 should say, ever since a certain 
blessed old lady has been so intent on keeping 
Lady Rose Houston out of my sight. Did she t 
wish to repel me, or is it a quiet way that she 
has of saving a man’s feelings from a direct re¬ 
buff? I am quite at a loss. Perhaps your grace 
might enlighten ihe.” 

44 If my grace has kept you from making a fool 
of yourself, you should be grateful,” answered 
the old Indy, who was exceptionally busy with 
.her embroidery; for St. Ormand had surprised 
her by an early call, and had quietly forced him¬ 
self into the little apartment, that would have 
been a bower-room in mediaeval times. 

44 But I am not grateful. No man ever is when 
his wishes are interfered with,” he said. 44 Here 
you have been in town, I don’t know many weeks, 
and I have no more access to yon than a stranger.” 

“WTell?” questioned the provoking old lady, 
who loved the handsome nobleman before her 
better than any human being that lived. 

“Well, grandmother?” 

Here the Duchess gave a perceptible jerk to 
♦he skein of worsted in her hand, breaking some 
of the threads. The young man laughed under 
his breath. 

44 That will arouse her, or she is immortal,” 
he thought. “ If there is a word in the language 
thnt she hates, I have uttered it.” 

44 St. Ormand,” said the old lady, with a mis¬ 
chievous gleam in her eyes. 44 Being my own 
darling grandson, and very inexperienced, I will 
explain a little. While I have a young lady 
under my sole protection, no gentleman of an ago 
to make a goose of himself, can give relationship 
as an excuse for claiming the run of my house.” 

“There, now. You are angry with me,” said 
the young Duke, approaching the lady with the 
caressing air that had won many a privilege from 
her in his boyhood. 

“Angry! No!” 

44 Ah. if you only knew how dearer than all 
others that one word h to me. you never would 
prohibit it,” said the young man, with real feel- 
ing. 

A mist came into the eyes of that fine old lady. 
Following the impulse of the moment, she held 
out her little hand. Then ashamed of the gentle 
emotion, she sat down, and became very busy 
with her worsteds. 

► 

i • 


St. Ormand dropped on one knee, stretched 
the tangled skein upon his hands, and held it to¬ 
ward her, as he had done a hundred times when 
a school-boy. 

She took a thread of the worsted, which broke 
to her touch ; gave him a dainty little box on the 
ear; then leaned forward, and kissed him on the 
forehead. 

“St. Ormand, you never will be anything but 
a boy.” 

44 Lady mine, I never mean to be anything else 
to you.” 

It is a very pleasant thing for a nice old lady 
who keeps a young heart in her bosom, to hear 
soft speeches from the lips she loves best, even 
when there may be sonic transparent object in 
view. There was not a shrewder brain, or a 
more loving nature in all England than that of 
the old Duchess; but it was the easiest thing in 
the world to baffle all her worldly wisdom by one 
appeal to lier affections. 

While the young man knelt before her, moving 
the scarlet web to and fro with his hands, he 
said, 

“Now, that we are good friends again, tell me 
why it is that you insist on keeping the Lady 
Rose like a bird of Paradise, in a golden cage, 
which I am never to approach?” 

The old lady looked into his smiling eyes with 
all the innocence of a white rabbit. 

44 You accuse me of making the young lady a 
prisoner.” she said, “as if I interfered with her 
movements.” 

“Of course you do, or we should have been 
the best friends in the world by this time. Se¬ 
riously, now, your grace has been too hard upon 
me.” 

44 Becarje I will not make myself a party to 
some romantic flirtation that you have set your 
fancy upon.” 

| The young Duke colored with displeasure. 

44 Can you connect such an idea with the Lady 
| Rose, or dream that I could do so?” he said, 

> dropping the worsted on his knee, and looking 
j at the dowager with unusual gravity. 44 1 thought 
you had given me credit for more respect to a 
guest of yours.” 

“ And so I do, St. Ormand,” answered the old 
\ lady, throwing off her shrewd, bantering air. 

^ 44 But just now I would rather have that than 
anything more serious.” 

44 But why? You have always wished me to 
marry.” 

44 To marry? Yes. The St. Orman ds are of a 
race thnt must not be permitted to die out, or 
choose their wives rashly. The woman you make 
my successor must have noble qualities.” 
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“To match mine, or my ancestors?” ques- 5 
tioned the Duke, smiling. 

“ To match all that you are, and your ancesr 
tors have been,” was the proud but gentle an¬ 
swer. “There must be no boyish impulses when 
a new Duchess of St. Ormand is chosen. ’ 

“ Can your grace point out any qualification 
which the Lady Rose does not possess ?” 

“I am not speaking of the Lady Rose in that 
connection at all,” said the dowager, demurely. 

“ Has she not birth ?” 

“ Yes, an earl’s daughter may be said to have 
that.” 

“ High breeding ?” 

“Good breeding comes, of course, with high 
birth, and with the social advantages and educa¬ 
tion that accompany it.” 

“ Perfect grace ?” 

“Yes,” replied the Duchess, drawing out the 
word with seeming reservation. 

“ In short, is she not beautiful as an angel?” 

The old lady shook her head gently before she 
answered. “ People differ so much in their 
opinions of angels.” 

“ Is she not everything that goes to make a 
proud, sensitive, good woman?” 

“ Well, I do not dispute that.” 

“What is lacking, then? Why will your grace 
persist in looking coldly on me when I speak of 
her ?” 

“ Because, my son, there is one thing more im¬ 
portant than any quality you have yet mentioned.” 

“ What is that, your grace ?” 

“ Love!” 

A flash of crimson swept the Duke’s face, his 
eyes grew soft and earnest. 

“ Without that, lady mine, there will be no 
future Duchess of St. Ormand.” 

The old lady nearly broke down in the course 
she was pursuing; her hand fell caressingly on 
the young man’s shoulder. The smile she for¬ 
bade to her lips shone through a tender mist in 
her eyes. After all her experience, the Duchess 
was a bad dissembler. 

“ Grant me permission to say as much to tho 
Lady Rose,” pleaded the Duke. 

“ That she may open her blue eyes in wonder 
at the haste, you have made.” 

“I think she will not be so very much sur¬ 
prised.” 

“ Who can measure the arrogant vanity of 
youth?” exclaimed the lady, holding up her 
hands in mock astonishment. 

“ Now, you know I don’t mean that. I am no 
conceited fool.” 

The Duchess shook her head, and said, 

“ I tell you, boy, there must be ages of devo¬ 


tion before this wild fancy can find acceptance 
from my fair guest, if she ever does think of you.” 

All the brightness went out of the Duke’s face. 
He arose from his knees, and began to pace t he floor, 
excitedly. 

“ You think there is no hope then ?” 

The old lady shook her head again. 

“ You are aware ? You know, perhaps, of some 
engagement?” 

“Nothing of the kind. Lady Rose has but 
just come out, remember.” 

The young man’s face kindled. 

“ In spite of yourself you give me hope,” he said. 

“ It is in spite of myself if I do anything of 
the kind,” was the answer. “Now, take an old 
woman’s advice, and curb this impetuosity. A 
; man of seven-and-twenty can afford to wait. 

; Don’t ruin your chances—if you have any—by 
! being in too great a hurry.” 

| “I cannot wait in suspense like this. I can 
I bear anything but that.” 

The old lady looked up, and smiled at this im¬ 
petuosity. It was the very spirit she hoped to 
inspire; but she was determined to check it, in 
order that it might grow into a deeper and more 
persistent feeling. 

“Sit down here, St. Ormand,” she Said, sweep¬ 
ing a litter of floss silks and worsteds aside to 
give him a place on the couch beside her. “ Sit 
down, and I will tell you of a mistake I made 
once when I was younger, and more foolish than 
you are.” 

The Duke seated himself, and the old lady 
went on with the demure gentleness of a kitten, 
not even looking up at him. 

“ Children are fond of flowers, you know. At 
any rate, I loved them with a passion. One of 
my fancies, and I had many as a child, was to 
have the old gardener set aside especially fine 
roses as my own, for which I had all the pride 
of ownership, and all the fondness of an Absorb¬ 
ing taste. One day the old man brought, to me 
a rose-bush, full of mossy buds, some of them ripe 
for blooming. I placed the bush in the window 
of my own room, where the bright June sun¬ 
shine fell upon it, kindling up buds and leaves 
into ravishing beauty. 

She paused now, and fixed her eyes full on 
St. Ormand. 

“This was not enough. 1 wanted something 
better. It seemed to me forever before the finest 
blossom would open. The sunshine did its work 
too slowly for my impatience. In the audacity 
of my ignorance I was tempted to help Nature, 
and tore open the bud with my own hands.*’ 

“Well?” cried the Duke, impatiently. 

“ One delicious draught of fragrance, a look 
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into the torn heart of the bud, was all I got in 
exchange for the rose I had ruined." 

The old lady took up her embroidery as she 
finished speaking, and went diligently to work 
making other rose-buds on the canvas. 

"But human hearts are not roses/' said the 
Duke, willful in bis passion as she had been. 

“They are very like them.” 

St. Ormand was pacing the room, restlessly. He 
approached the window, and, looking out, cried, 


“There is your guest mounting her horse for 
a ride in the Park, with no one but a groom in 
attendance. Good-morning. I shall certainly join 
her, and remember your pretty lesson, if I can.” 

The next minute, St. Ormand was on his horse, 
that stood waiting at the door; and the old Duch¬ 
ess thrust her needle through the heart of a mock 
rose-bud, and, folding both hands in her lap, 
sent a low, pleasant laugh after him. 

(to be continued.) 


THE ROSE OF DEATH. —A LEGEND, 


BY ELIZABETH BOUTON. 


Axon# lone monnt&ins resting, 

A verdant summit creating 
Bote in ivied abl*ey in the days of yore; 

Near where billows breaking, 

Mournful music making. 

Woke unceasing echoes along the rocky shore. 

Wise men here, and holy, 

Found a refuge lowly, 

From the hate of tyrants, cruel, fierce, and strong; 
And while strife was raging, 

In peaceful arts engaging, 

Lived serene and tranquil, apart from scenes of wrong. 


Time sped, and seasons ending, 

Still found the votary bending, 

Above the glowing canvas, whereon his soul was laid. 

In many a glorious vision, 

Fair form, and scene elysinn, 

By his poet soul created, and artist hand portrayed. 

Till once from slumber waking, 

His drowsy senses shaking, 

From the bewildering fancies his sleeping thoughts that fed. 
He saw, or was he dreaming, 

A radiant figure seeming 
To bend with loving aspect above his lowly bed? 


God’s holy angels wandering, 

O’er earth, men's evil pondering. 

With pitying hearts aud sorrowing, loved here to fold their 
wings. 

Those lonely lives defending 
From Satan's wiles, and lending 
Their peaceful hearts the rapture that from such converse 
springs. 

Thus lives of pence and purity, 

Were passed in calm security, 

While the busy world was shaken with violence and wrong, 
E’en Death put off his terrors. 

Sad fruit of human errors, 

When for the quiet abbey he quit the jarring throng. 

While all the abbey slumbered. 

To him, whoso days were numbered, 

He stole and laid a snow-white rose upon the sleeper’s breast, 
Then vanished from the portal, 

And left a glad immortal, 

Beleased from earthly fetters to seek a heavenly rest. 

Teas passed, on history’s pages 
Marked as her darkest Ages, 

And still the world lay shrouded In more than midnight gloom. 
And Art and science only, 

Abode in cloisters lonely, 

From the wide world secluded, as in a living tomb. 


Eyes full of wonder raising. 

Absorbed in silent gazing, 

He lay until the vision had faded quite away; 

Then shrank before its power, 

For lo I death's snowy flower, 

In fresh and dewy fragrance upon his bosom lay. 

Ob, not for me this token I 
He sighed in whisper broken, 

DeAth could not mean to summon me from my work, I 
know. 

He surely sought some other, 

Some worn and weary brother, 

My dearest task’s unfinished—I cannot, will not go. 

And with swift footsteps creeping, 

To where serenely sleeping, 

An aged man lay folded in deep and dreamless rest; 

And though each sense was filling, 

With some strange influence chilling. 

He laid Death’s floral signal upon the sleeper’s broasl 

Next morn a band of weepers, 

Were gathered round two sleepera: 

Pale forms, whose deathless spirits since yester’night had 
gone; 

One wrinkled, bent, and hoary, 

One in young manhood’s glory. 

Rich in the silent midnight had passed from life alone. 


When worldly fetters breaking, 

A 'brilliant court forsaking, 

A young and noble stranger the abbey’s shelter prayed; 
But not as recluse holy, 

With aspirations lowly, 

Anight he, a titled chieftain, the silent cloister’s shade. 


One lay with meek hands clasping 
An ivory cross, one grasping 
A pencil, with cold fingers locked in unending rest 
One head with dark locks crested, 

Upon his easel rested; 

One on a snowy pillow, death's flower npon his breast. 


Art’s devotee, here only, 

He sought the cloister lonely, 

Bwanse the muse he worshiped had chosen there her seat; 
And ’neath that sacred portal, 

No wile of tempter mortal 

Right lore him from the homage, that bennd him at her feet. ’ 


And much the good men wondered, 

Why that young life was sundered. 

And why the white-haired brothcralone death’s flower wore. 
But when lifc’s thread was severed, 

Death’s fragrant white rose never 
Was fonnd on pulseless bosom within that abbey more. 
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BY EMILY It. MAY. 


We give, tills month, a morning-dress for a 
middle-aged lady, and the material may be either 


the centre. The bodice is plain, with a deep 
ruffle collaret, cut on the bias. The robe buttons 
the entire length of the front, in the centre of & 
wide band, which is added on to the breadth. 
The material of our model is a striped percale, 


a striped mohair, cambric, percale, or calico. The 
form is Princesse. The skirt terminates with a 
deep gathered flounce, cut on the bias, and headed 
by a cross-band, put on with the machine-stitch 
ing. The flounce is a part of the dress, there 


in chocolate-brown and white Twelve yards will 


being no skirt under it. The pockets have a • be required. Percales can be bought at from 
cross-band at each end of them, and a button in | eighteen to twenty-five cents. 
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On the oppesite page we give a mourning cos¬ 
tume, made of black tamis, trimmed with English 
cr&pe. The under-skirt has three flounces, five 
inches deep, the upper one finished with a head¬ 
ing to stand-up. These flounces are simply hem¬ 
med across the front breadth. There is a band 
of erdpe, pointed at each end ; these lap exactly 
in front, where they are fastened by a button ; 
a button is also added at either end. The Polo¬ 
naise is cut double-breasted. The revers and 
cufis of the sleeves are of crSpe, also the bands 
on the sleeves and the waistband. The only trim¬ 
ming on the bottom of the Polonaise is a thick 
cord of erfipe. One yard of English cr&pe, and 
sixteen yards of tamis will be required. The 
latter material can be bought from seventy-five 
cents to one dollar and fifty cents, double width. 
Cr&pe is expensive; but a good one wears well, 
and is the cheapest in the end. 



Above, we give a striped percale for a Miss of 
twelve or fourteen years of age. The under-skirt 
is perfectly plain; the over-skirt is very short in 
front, and the back puffed. The peculiar loop- 
Vou XLVII.—25 


ing of the back breadth is done by leaving one 
width quite long, and catching it up to the waist 
on the left side. The basque is round and plain, 
finished with a binding of the percale. The 
sleeves are slightly fulled into a narrow band, 
from which there is a narrow frill. Both simple 
and pretty for a young girl. Ten yards of per¬ 
cale will be required. 

Next we give a suit for a boy of six, of which 
we engrave the back and front: This suit is 
made of tweed, trimmed with black braid. The 



jacket has a sailor collar, and is confined round 
the waist with a band, to match the loose trou¬ 



sers at the knee. These can be made of white 
pique, trimmed with either black or white braid.. 

Next is a costume of brown Holland, for a girl 
of eight years. It will look very well trimmed 
with fine black worsted braid, put on in groups, 
as seen in the design. There is a plaited flounce, 
four inches deep, across the back, sewed down 
with several rows of the braid to match. The 
front breadth is trimmed “en tablier,” as may 
be seen. The loose blouse is belted on at the 
waist, with a sash tied at the left side. A sailor 
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collar and deep cuffs, all trimmed with the black 


braid. Smoke pearl buttons are most used for 
these costumes. 


Handkerchiefs, in the style Of the accompany¬ 
ing cut, are now very fashionable. The border 
is of plain or striped linen, (colored,) and is (fast¬ 
ened down with hem-stitch, the threads being 


drawn on the white centre. Work the initial, or 
monogram, on the extreme edge of the corner, if 
the border is of a solid color; if striped, work 
above the border, in colored cotton to corres¬ 
pond. 


EMBROIDERED CORNERS. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



We give, here, two embroidered corners: also 
two initial letters. The first of the corners is em¬ 
broidered in satin, overcast, and chain-stitch, with 
three shades of brown purse-silk on a ground of 
brown doth,.the star outlined with black silk cord. 


The seoond ot the corners has an applique of 
dark-gray cloth on a pale-gray ground, the figures 
being outlined with black silk oord, sewn on with 
white silk; the tendrils and the contour of the 

star are worked with gold cord. 
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PATTERN FOR VALANCE. 

BT MBS. JAN B WBAVBB. 

1 

We give, in the front of the number, a pat- black, with appliques of soarlet cloth, the fancy 
tern for a^Valance, which may be used for a ; stitches being put in with embroidery silks of 
Bracket, etc., etc. It is of scarlet, or red cloth, various colors. The soutache in this case should 
with appliques of white; or the cloth may be be gold, barred across with black silk. 



We give, this month, an illustration of one of 
Ike pretty fichues, now so much worn ; and also 
* diagram by which to cut it out. This fichu 
w a cross-over one, for a girl, with an apron- 
front. 


No. 1. Half of fichu crossing over and forming 
the back; the dotted line shows where it turns 
over at the back. 

No. 2. Half of apron-front, put on a waist¬ 
band, fastening at the back. 










BABY’S BOTTINE. 


BT MBS. JANE WBAYIfi. 



Materials. —One ounce of 
white Berlin wool, half an 
ounce of colored, four knitting- 
pins, No. 16 bell gauge. 

Cost on fifty-five stitches with 
oolored wool, divided between 
three of the knitting-pins; close 
in a round, and purl two rows. 

3rd round with white wool. 

Knit two together, knit three, 
wool forward ; knit one, wool 
forward; knit three, knit two 
together. Repeat four times 
more. 

4ch row : Plain knitting. 

Repeat these two pattern rows 
three times alternately, so that 
the decreased as well as the 
separate stitches between two 
stitches made by the thread, 
being put round the needle, 
may be always exactly over 
each other. Then work with 
colored wool again one row 
plain, then two rows purled; 
then work with white wool the 
leg of the sock, and continue to 
knit plain. The little single 
colored stitches are knitted in 
at intervals of five plain white 
rows, and at the regular dis¬ 
tances of three stitches The 
rest is worked as a common 
stocking. Make a seam; for 
that knit one plain and one pur} 
alternately: and decrease after 
the first twenty rows both sides 
of the seam in regular distances 
of six rows, so that the number 
will be diminished, and forty- 
three will remain. When the 
leg is sufficiently long, work with the eighteen 
middle stitches of the row the front of the shoe 
part Work with these eighteeen stitches twenty 
rows straight up, where, of course, the little 
pattern stitches will be knitted in going back¬ 
ward and forward, thus—one row plain, the 
next purled. After the last row the eighteen 
stitches remain upon the needle until afterward. 
The twenty-one remaining stitches—the middle 


of which is the same stitch—are used next for 
the heel of the shoe part it: colored wool. Begin 
the heel with the little edge which inclose the 
shoe part all round. Cast on upon three knit¬ 
ting-needles sixty-nine stitches of colored wool, 
and knit four round plain, so that the purl side 
appears; then take the first row of the heel, 
knitting twenty-one stitches in with this little 
roll part, and finish the heel in squares of knit 
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three, purl three, which, when you have knitted 
three rows, must be reversed ; knit twenty-one 
rows in this manner, and then three more rows 
to appear all purled; then halve the stitches, 
place the two needles together, and cast off, 
taking a stitch from each needle, which forms 
the heel. Then knit the little toecap in the 
same manner, taking the centre stitches of the 
roll, and leaving thirteen stitches on each side ; 
knit six rows, which forms two squares; then 
decrease one stitch at each and every alternate 
row, till only twelve remain, which cast off. To 


finish the unierpart of the shoe—still in colored 
wool—pick up the stitches along the bottom part 
of it, and knit the squares as before, taking one 
stitch of the roll and the white sock together, 
turn back and decrease one stitch to keep the 
number even; continue in like manner every 
row until you have knitted to the toecap, then 

I knit three more rows, and decrease every alter¬ 
nate row to correspond with the front; cast off 
and sew the parts together, stitch by stitch, on 
the wrong side; crochet a chain, tie some little 
1 tassels, and place them in the bottine. 


BORDER FOR TABLE-CLOTH. 


BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 
















EMBROIDERED MATCH-BOX. 


BT MBS. JANS WBAYER. 



The box is made of cardboard, covered with f various colors. We add the pattern for the em- 
black leather, and ornamented with an embroi- j broidery, full size below. The design is an un- 
dery, worked on black satin, with purse silk of f usually handsome one, it will be seen. 




INITIAL LETTER FOR HANDKERCHIEF. 
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JET NECKLET. 


BT MB 8. J A N 1 WEAVER* 



We give, above, an illustration of a very pretty 
jet necklet. The outside contour is composed of 
several rows of small jet beads stitched together. 
In the inside the seven rows, which mount as a 
ladder upon the bodice, consist of single rows of 


beads, increasing in length as they ascend; while 
the double row, from which the cross is sus¬ 
pended, encircles the throat. The necklet ter¬ 
minates with tassels of jet beads. These neck¬ 
lets are very fashionable just now. 


NAME FOR MARKING. 
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We here give an engraving of a throatlet to be 
made of blue velvet and pearls. The velvet en- 


Also a throatlet of black velvet, gut, and en¬ 
amel. The black velvet encircling the throat is 


circling the throat is lined with white satin, and lined with white ftatin and studded with gold 
worked with tiny pearls. The ornament depend- and cnnmel stars. A single end of velvet falls 
ing from the front consists of pearls of various in front, and terminates with a gold and enamel 
sixes. Roman pearls, of course, are used. ornament. 






EDITOR’S TABLE 


ZDITOltlAL CHIT-CHAT 
The Late Hours kept up at Eveniug Parties ore greatly to 
be reprehended. It is quite customary, at least in our large 
cities, for dancing to Le maintained until long after mid¬ 
night Considering that gontlemeu have to be at their busi¬ 
ness, at, or before, nine o'clock in the morning, it is evident 
that, if they remain up at a ball, or party, uutil three or four, 
they are too fatigued to go freshly to work, os they ought 
to do. Young girls can lie a-bed, uutil they have rested, 
that is, if their mothors choose to do their work for them, 
or are rich enough to have servants to do it. But the young 
lawyer, or doctor, or merchant, or clerk, must l>e at his 
store, or office, punctually, gr else others will get his cus¬ 
tomers. It is eminently true, at least in business, that “ the 
early bird catches the worm.” We say nothing, in all this, 
as to the injury which is given to health. Yet it is easily 
demonstrable that to go to bed long after midnight; to 
rise after insufficient sleep; to work all daj in a half-awake 
condition, is slowly, but surely to undormino the health. 
Only thu strongest constitutions can stand it, and even they 
must, in the end, become more or less impaired. These lute 
hours at parties “ burn the candle,” as the old adago has it, 

“ at both ends.” 

The truth is, we are attempting, in a republican country, 
where all, except a very few, liave to work for a living, to 
copy tho social customs of courts, where all aro rich, and 
idle, and take to amusements, therefore, for something to do. 
Wealthy ns many families arc, at least in our great cities, 
the sons have to look forward, as a rule, to some occupation, 
since the fortune of the father, when divided at his death, 
is not sufficient to keep them in tho stylo in which they have 
been brought up. You can count on your fingers, at tho 
most aristocratic parties in Walnut Street, Fifth Avenue, or 
Beacon Street, the very few young men who have large in- 
comas independent of somo profession. All the rest are 
either lawyers, bankers, or merchants. None of them, there¬ 
fore, ought to stay up, dancing, until two or three o'clock in 
the morning. Do young ladies, who desire to dance the Ger¬ 
man, and keep these late hours, think of this? Or do they 
forget that men cannot lie a-bed until noon, or afterward, and 
then dawdle about, on sofas, all day subsequently, resting? 
Let us be sensible. Let us give up imitating the idle aris¬ 
tocracies of Europe, in the character of our entertainments, 
especially these late hours. Let us return to the more sen¬ 
sible examples set by our grandfathers, who went to bed 
comparatively early, and were always, in consequence, fresh 
for work the next day. We are not long-descended nobles, 
with fabulous rent-rolls. Do not let us, therefore, be Buch 
shams as to live ns if wo were. 

The Pictorial Souvenir is tho title of a new collection 
of engravings, twenty-live in numl«*r, which we offer, for 
1875, as a premium tc persons getting up clubs, instead of 
the “ Washington's First Interview With His Wife,” if 
they prefer it. “Tho Pictorial Souvenir” is a companion to 
“The Gems of Art,” which has been so popular. This is a 
rare chance to obtain twenty-five first-class steel plates. 

Twenty Years.—A lady writes:—“I have token your 
magazine for twenty years, and I hopo to take it as long 
as I live.” 

CnEF.nruLNrss is often better thin beauty. A handsome 
. face, with a bad temper, is not the most comfortable thiug 
to have in a house. 
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Cretonne Applique Work is one of the newest and pret¬ 
tiest of the several kinds of fancy work now so fashionable. 
It requires a good deal of taste and skill, however, on the 
part of the worker. Neatnees in cutting out the birds and 
flowers from the cretonne i* particularly desirable. Still 
we must have thousands, perhaps tens of thousands of sub¬ 
scribers, who are sufficiently tasteful, skillful, and neat for 
tliis kind of work, and therefore it may not be amiss, per¬ 
haps, to give a description of the method. The beet plan is 
to select the cretonnes yourself according to the styles you 
wish to make. A friend of ours is working a table-cover 
border in tills work on pale-blue silk. She chose half a yard 
of several different cretonnes, on which were birds, flowen, 
butterflies, and dragon-flies in many shades of gray, crimson, 
and rose. These were all cut out with a sharp pair of scis¬ 
sors, laid on the silk (which was first lined with soft linen) 
and sew'ed over in silk of the color of the Lird or flower. 
Thus if you are working over a gray bird with scarlet 
feathers, yon work it over with shades of gray and scarlet 
If you are working over a pink rose, yon work in c-liades of 
pink silk, dark toward the centre of the flower, and light at 
the extremity of the leaves, where they are supposed te 
catch tho light The more highly finished the details are 
iu cretonne the fewer are the stitches required in sewing 
over; but if a coarse, badly-flnished cretonne is used, the 
fllling-in with colored silks Is troublesome, and requires 
much artistic taste to bo effective. Borders on this work 
look beet in flower-eprays, with a brilliant-winged butterfly 
resting here and there on one of the blossoms. The great 
art is in arranging the objects so that each shall l>e seen to 
the best advantage—placed neither too closely together nor 
too £*r apart The lower border, if the work be meant for 
a table-cover border, is finished with buttonhole-stitch. For 
a cushion this Is not necessary. It is most interesting work 
to those who have a good eye for color, and is less fatiguing 
than Berlin wool-work. 

“ The Lead op All.”— The Maroa (Ill.) News anys of this 
periodical:—“ It seems to be taking the lead of all in its 
line, at present And not without good reason, as all will 
admit on examining it It contains nearly as much matter 
as some of the $4.00 magazines, and yet it only coats 1240 
a year, postage paid by the publisher.” 

Tiix New Fashion of srearing no trimming on the skirt, 
and making tho skirt itself very narrow, is becoming to but 
very few. We do not think, therefore, it will last long. 
Do not follow it, too strictly, unlew you aro sure you will 
look well in it 

“Sadly Mirsf.d.” —A lady, writing from Texan, says:— 
“ My subscription, this year, comes in rather late; but cir¬ 
cumstances proven ad my sending sooner: ‘dear old Peter- 
son P was sadly missed in my prairie home." 

Go About Doing Good is a Scriptural injunction. Do you 
; do it ? Nothing will make your own heart more tender, or 
render yourself more loveable, than to help others. 

Bed-Time: Prater.— This is an engraving which needs 
no illustration. It tells its own story of mother-lore, and 
of tho influence of early training. 

Has Your Wite, or Sweetheart, n copy of “Petenou* 
tor 1876 ? If she has not, subscribe for her. 
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Additions to i lubs may be mads at the price paid by 
the mt of the club. If enough additional subscribers are 
sent, to make up a second club, the person sending them 
will become entitled to a second premium, or premiums. 
Always notify us, however, when such a second club is com¬ 
pleted. These additions may be made, moreover, at dif¬ 
ferent times during the year, for back numbers to January 
can always be supplied. All such additions to dubs, we 
may as well state here, must begin, like the rest of the dub, 
with the January number. Go on making additions to 
your dubs. 

The Postage for the year, remember, i» included ia the 
price s, club or otherwise, asked for “ Peterson” for 1875. 
Persons getting up clnbs should be particular to explain this 
to subscribers. When it is remembered that the prices, 
heretofore, did not include postage (which the sulocriber 
had afterward to pay at his or her post-office) and when it 
Is remembered also that the postage was never less than 
twelve cents a subscriber, and often more, it will be seen 
that the club prices for “ Peterson” are non ready cheaper 
titan ecer. 

Persons Buying the Magazine, regularly, of agents, can 
have ** Washington's First Interview With His Wife,” or 
any other of our premium engravings, by sending fifty cents 
to us. In other words, tho offer is to all subset ibera, whether 
they are on our mail-book, or get “Peterson” of News 
Agent*. We make this statement in auswer to numerous 
inquiries. 


It E V I E W OF NEW BOOKS. 

Personal Reminiscence* by Moore nacf Jordan. Edited by 
Kirktrd Henry StmLL ir.t 1 so/., 12 mo. Ntie York: Scribner, 
Armstrong A Co.—We hare hero another volume of that 
“ Brick-a-Bac” series, which has become so deservedly po 
P'dar. The principal part h devoted to the Diary of Mooro, 
the poet, which Mr. Stoddard has very skillfully condensed. 
In this Diary we have ple.isant, gossipping anecdotes about 
llyron, Scott, Sheridan, Coleridge, Lamb, Irving, Madnmo 
de Geniis in fact everybody of note in the* literary world of 
London, for more than fifty years. “ There is" as the edi¬ 
tor well remarks, “a freshness and sparkling" about this 
Diary, which is not often found in Moore's much more 
landed poetry. The remaining portion of the volume Is 
made np of selections from the “ Autobiography” of William 
Jordan, a noted journalist, author, and wit of the earlier 
years of this century: and these selections also give us plea¬ 
sant stories of remarkable men and women, such as Words¬ 
worth, Campbell, Mrs. Hemans, etc., etc. In this volume 
tho publishers hare introduced a new feature, which we 
cannot but think will add greatly to tho popularity of 
the eerie*: it is a selection from the celebrated “ Frazer 
Portraits," which made so much noise, many years ago: 
and among those given aro those cf Moore, Scott and 
Jordan. 

The Soldier'* Orphan*. By Mr*. Atm 8. Stephen*. 1 ro/., 12 mo. 
Pkihula: T. B. Peterson A Brother*. —Of tho many popular 
novels by Mrs. Ann 3. Stephens—and no living femAle writer 
has so long held her supremacy in America—this Is, wo 
think, one of the very best. We hail a new edition of it, 
therefore, with groat pleasure. The publishers issue it in 
tho same stylo as the rest of her works, In a neat cloth bind¬ 
ing, and printed in good, legible typo. The whole twenty- 
one volumes of her works may bo had, all bound alike, if 
desired; and certeiuly no better addition could be made to 
a lady’s library, than these novels. A new fiction from tho 
pen of Mrs. Stephens, Is in the press, we believe, and will 
soon be added to the scries. 


Hand* and Heart*. By Christian Reid. 1 r©/., 12 mo. New 
York: D. Appleton A Co. —It always gives us pleasure to no¬ 
tice the adveut of any new author of merit in the field of 
American letters. Among our younger novelists, the writer 
of this story takes high rank. This is not, howover, her 
first appearance. She L» the author of nearly a dozen earlier 
fictions, such as “Valerie Aylmer." “The Daughter of Bo¬ 
hemia,” etc., etc. But “ Hands and Hearts” seems to us to bo 
her best book. The scene Is laid, principally, at tho Vir¬ 
ginia Springs. The entire action of tho story is confined to a 
few weeks, and the interest turns altogether on the fortunes 
of a young country girl, who makes her first appearance in 
socioty at the White Stdphur, and who, beset by three lovers 
at a time, hardly knows what to do with snch an affluence 
of suitors. There an* not many characters, in tho novels of 
the day, that can be set against this of Sybil. The heroine 
is earnest and vivacious, sensible and impulsive, consistent 
and contradictory; and all in ono breath. She is a fresh, 
bright American girl; who is as pretty as she L* sympathetic; 
a bit of a coquette, perhaps; undeniably fond of admiration; 
tempted for awhile by a splendid match; but who is true at 
heart, and therefore chooses at last the poorest of her lovers, 
but the ono with whom she could clearly l*e happiest, and 
to w hom sbo will maks a good wife, we doubt not, to tho end. 

Far From The Madding Crowd. By Thoma* Hardy. 1 vol., 
12 mo. New York: Henry Holt A Co. —This novel first ap¬ 
peared anonymously, and as a serial, in an English peri¬ 
odical, where it attracted an unusual degree of attention, 
principally bocauso some critic suggested that it Wits a new 
fiction from the pen of George Eliot. A little knowledge of 
verbal style, however, would have saved tho critic from his 
blunder. It was only necessary to read tho first page to see 
that tho author was not Georgo Eliot. Nevertheless, there is 
a good deni of ability in the book, especially in the delinea¬ 
tion of the rustics; there Is some sharp analysis, too, of cha¬ 
racters of a higher kind; and the plot is full of interest. Tho 
work is now acknowledged by Mr. Hardy, tho author of 
“ Under The Greonwood-Tree,” a prose idyl recently pub¬ 
lished. On tho whole, however, the story does not show tho 
advance we had expected. 

In the Cam argue. By Emily Bowie*.. 1 ro/., 8 ro. Bouton: 
Boring. —Tho scene of this story is laid in Southern France, 
in that desolate region, tho delta of the Khonc; and as one 
reads tho book, the local color, tho Provencal atmosphere, 
riso vividly before one. Tho characteristics of the region 
are so well described, indeed, that, but for its vigorous Eng¬ 
lish, we should think the book a translation. 

Peterson'* Household Directory , or Thing* Every One Should 
Knout. 1 vol. t 12 mo. Phtiada: T. B. Peterson A Brother *.— 
The character of this book is sufficiently indicated in its 
title. It is a complete Family Encyclopedia for daily re¬ 
ference, containing nearly five thousand receipts on ull sub¬ 
jects, useful, ornamental, etc., etc. An excellent iudex adds 
greatly to the value of the work. 

The Steward. By Henry Cockton. 1 ro/., 8 ro Phdadax 
T. B. Peterson A Brother*.—A new edition of a once very popu¬ 
lar novel. The author, twenty years ago,'carried the lite¬ 
rary world by storm, with that inimitably comic tab-, “ Va¬ 
lentine Vox, The Vontriloquist.” The present story, though 
not quite so humorous, is still an amusing fiction. 

A Life'* Secret By Mr*. Henry Wood. 1 rot, 8 ro. Philada : 
T. B. Peterson A Brother*. —The merit of this writer is that 
her plots are always more or less skillfully constructed. 
Her description of character, however, is not so good. But 
she Is v<*ry popular, and this is one of her best stories. 

Three Hundred And Fifty A Year. By J. TT. Pagdcn. 1 rol, 
16 mo. Boston: Loring. —This little book sets forth how the 
author makes three hundred and fifty dollars a year by his 
bees, and shows how others may soon do the some, that is, 
wo suppose, with equal luck, aud industry. 
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OUR ARM-C1IAIR 


MOTHERS' DEPARTMENT. 


OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

Never Again.—W e are continually receiving letters like 
the following: in fact no other magazine, ho far as we know*, 
has such friends. “ Let me tell you about an experiment 1 
lately tried,” writes a lady, u and its result 1 Mother and I 
have tukcu your mugaziuo since 1801; but at the beginning 
of *75, wo thought we would try some of the newer publica¬ 
tions, which wo accordingly did. But we were not satis¬ 
fied with them; they only served,to confirm us in our belief 
that there woro none like unto * Peterson.’ So, the JLnu.try 
number was immediately ordered, and, as I opened it, and 
beheld its beautiful stool engraving, lovely colored patterns, 
and glanced at the stories by familiar contributors, ‘ Peter¬ 
son’ rosumod its sway once moro. To say nothing of its 
beautiful patterns, from which I have made fancy and useful 
articlos innumerable, its elogant fashion-plates, pleasant 
stories, fine poetry, and lost, but not least, its useful receipts. 
Besides all these, its music alone is worth double tho pries 
of its yearly subscription. I have two musical Scrap-Books, 
filled with music, which I have selected from * Petersou,’ 
sixty-two songs, and fifty-four Instrumental pieces; all of 
them pretty and popular, and many of them of recent pub¬ 
lication, which could not be purchased in sheet form for 
less than from forty to seventy-five cents each. But once 
only have I provod filth less, and never again will I waver in 
my allegiance to dear old * Peterson’—the * Incomparable.’ ” 

For Fifty Cf.xts Extra, a copy, of any one of tho beautiful 
premium engravings of “ Peterson’s Magazine” will be sent to 
any subscriber, mail or otherwise, for tho year 1873. These 
engravings are all large-sized, for framing, and are printed 
from Hue and stipple, or mezzotint plates, that cost to en¬ 
grave from ono to two thousand dollars each. As tho pro¬ 
prietor of *‘ Petorson” owns these plates, be can afford to 
furnish copies for the mere cost of paper and printing; but, 
for obvious reasons, ho Is not willing to sell copies, at this 
low price, except to bona fide subscribers to his magazine. 
The list of plates is advertised in tho January and March 
numbers. 

Our Premium Engraving for 1875 continues to receive 
the highest praise from editors and suliscribers. It is uni¬ 
versally pronounced the finest ever issued by any periodical. 
We give it, as will be seen by our Prospectus, to persons get¬ 
ting up clulis. We also send it to subscribers, but to them 
alone, for fifty cents extra, a price that represents only the 
cost of tho i>apcr and printing. It is a match picture, in 
size, ns well as in character, to “ Washington Taking Leave 
of His Generals *’ We will send both of these to subscribers, 
for one dollar. Rich of them, at u retail store, would cost 
five dollars. 

Advertisements inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
prices. “Peterson’s Magazine” is the best advertising me¬ 
dium in tho United States; for it has tho largest circulation 
of any monthly publication, and goes to overy county, vil¬ 
lage, and cross-romls. Address Peterson’s Magazine, UCG 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT 

BY ABRAM. LIVEZEY, M. D. 

No. V. — Scarlatina—Continued. 

Scarlatina arginosa is distinguished from tho simple, 
or mild form of the disease, by tho presence of ulcerations 
on the tonsils, with a sensation of stiffness and tightness of 
the throat. The rash is rather more tardy in its appearance, 
but when it lia* established itself fully, the bent on the sur¬ 
face is greater than in any other fever, rising oftimes to 112°. 
When tho slough La the throat comes away, deep, ragged 


ulcers follow, with much viscid mucuit, and sometimes a 
considerable portion of each tonsil is destroyed. The fever 
is frequently attended with deUrium at the commencement; 
and the desquamation, or peeling off of the cuticle, is pro¬ 
portionate to the intensity of the preceding heat, and not 
uufrcquently the epidermis, or outer layer of the skin of the 
hands and feet, separate in large patches. 

This form of the diseased liable to be followed by Inflam¬ 
mation of tbo eyes, running of the ears, abscesses, and gene¬ 
ral dropsy. 

In reference to the treatment, there nro some indications 
to be fulfilled which peculiarly belonged to the mother, and 
which she cannot safely trust to others: fur instnuce, spong¬ 
ing with cold water must be sedulously attended to; and, if 
possible, cold effusion should be practiced as often ns the in¬ 
tense heat of the skin should return, or indiente its use. Dr. 
Currie, of England, and Dr. Corson, of Pennsylvania, have 
actually demonstrated tho superiority of tho cold water, 
even iced water, sponging® over all dry treatment in this 
disease, where heat of the snrlace is steadily intense. The 
ulcers on the tonsils should be touched twice daily with a 
lotion of two grains of bichloride of mercury, dissolved in 
ono ounce and a half of water, by means of a little lint or 
sponge, probing or swAb. When tbero is a disposition to 
tho formation of matter In the tonsils, quinine and aromatic 
sulphuric arid in camphor water, or mixture, will rapidly 
al»ato the inflnmmation, or if too far gone to arrest, it will 
cause a more energetic formation of the abscess and termi¬ 
nation of the disease. The fullness and great enlargement 
of the tonsils, frequently sudden, may be speedily reduced 
by the mother applying a linseed meal poultice, as hot os 
can be borne,around the throat. The difficulty cf breathing, 
produced by the enlargement of the tonsils, will generally 
soon yield, though sometimes it requires the further aid of 
some stimulating embrocation. In this form of disease 
thero is always a tendency to rapid exhaustion and de¬ 
bility, after the first excitement occasioned by the inflam¬ 
matory fever has subsided; and in slight cases, a return of 
tho disease is frequently threatened, especially if too active 
treatment has been resorted to. 

Now tho medicine most suitable to control tills disease, 
is quinine and aromatic sulphuric acid, in small doses, at 
least every morning, or better, after two or three days, 
tbrico daily. 

The writer learned the value of this kind of tonic medi¬ 
cation in throat affections, which, to appearance aro of tho 
most inflammatory kind, twenty years ago, from Surgeon 
Hood, of England. Ho says, “ The knowledge of the bene¬ 
ficial consequences of this mode of treatment of the ordi¬ 
nary affections of tho tonsils, lias been to me of the highest 
value In treating the severe affections of theso organs inci¬ 
dental to scarlet f.*ver. The success, indeed, which has at¬ 
tended it, has, la iny mind, deprived the diaense of half its 
terrors.” Let mothers call tho attention of their family 
physician to this fact. 

When the tonguo has parted with its heavy coat of whitish 
yellow, and become dry, red, fissured, turpentine, in much 
lago of acacia, with suporcarbonato of soda, should bo ad¬ 
vised by the attendant physician, os in typhoid fever, which 
heals tho mucous membrane of the alimentary canal, stimu¬ 
lates tho kidneys, and prevents the subsequent tendency to 
dropsy. At the decline of the rash and fever, further pre- 

ntivo means against dropsicul effusions aro moderate 
cLwughts of infusion of senna and ralts. 

Concluding remarks in next number. 


HORTICULTURAL. 

Flowers in Flower Gardens.— In England, whore flow¬ 
ers nro cultivated to a degree quite unknown here, tho taste 
is settiug in tirur of tho old-fashioned flowers that wo used 
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to soe in our grandmothers’ gardens. Lilies, larkspurs, phlox, 
carnations, hollyhocks, cabbage-roses, columbines, and all 
hardy and sweet-scented shrubs, are last driving out the 
calceolarias, the more delicate vaiictios of gemneums, etc., 
otc. People arc beginning to realize that thoso are only fit 
for out-of-door gardens which thrive easily and naturally. 

Moreover, the ribbon-lordersnnd oil-cloth patterns, which, 
for nearly twenty years, have been all the nige, are now 
being abandoned, as In had taste. This is a reform wo are 
giadto chronicle. The style was always a bod one, and in¬ 
troduced by professional gardeners, who cnlled it, in their 
ignorance, “ Italian.” Now, real Itulian gardens are simply 
terraces, with the plants suitable to the climnto growing in 
magnificent profusion. There may be a few mro kinds in 
pots sunk in the ground; some vases may stand on each side 
of the stops; there may possibly be a large fountain plashing 
In the centre; but bed* cut out of gram , and filled with masses 
of rate color , would, in Italy, be impossible. Italians would have 
too much taste to mbmit to them. These beds roust ever be in¬ 
harmonious, because each plant has its own particular foli¬ 
age to accord with its flowers, oud the green of grass round 
spots of brighter color takes the placo of foliage, and, as it is 
never tho natural color, must always offend the educated 
eye. As for the gardens, which In our crowded suburbs, are 
supposed to be Italian, because they have a small plaster 
fbuntaiu, and a little hit of rock-work in the corner, with 
some vases almost as big as tho honsc, our time would fail 
to tell of them, and our putienco would desert us in tho de¬ 
scription. 

Of course, professional gardeners advocated such flower¬ 
beds, because they brought money. Tho flowers would not, 
as a rule, thrivo of thomsclves: but lmd to be renewed, con¬ 
tinually; and tho gardener was there to sell them. Every 
spring, too, new flowers had to be bought of tho gardener, 
or elso started, at considerable expense, involving Lot-beds, 
If not a hot-house. One of the best of tho English journals, 
noticing tho reform, says:—“Tho disappointed gardeners 
see the border which they lmd destined for the last new and 
most hideous pattern of ribbon bordering turned into a 
lovely plantation of lilies and larkspur, pentstemon and 
phlox, all allowed to grow at their own sweet will amongst 
hardy and sweet-scented shrubs. The beds which they lmd 
Intended to imitate ns nearly as possible an oil-cloth pattern 
are, to their horror, filled with pearl-powdered auriculas, 
and daphne cneomm, while ‘ Many a roeo carnation feeds 
with summer spice tho humming air,' and bluo salvias and 
tree peonies minglo with honeysuckles and poppies. Thank 
goodness, the dvys of ribbon-borderings and oil-cloth pat¬ 
terns are numbered. For once fashion has done something 
to encourage true art.” 


Errr.cr or Nebtous Influence ox tub Hf.abt. —Expe¬ 
riments made with much care and precision, show that the 
circulation of the blood is accelerated or returded by ner¬ 
vous influences i:t a manner which before was only vuguely 
snspectcd. More recently, tho investigations of this subject 
made by M. Marcy, in relation to tho boating of tho heart, 
and its connoction with muscular exercise, fever, and tho 
violent emotions of anger, fear, joy, etc., all of which, ho 
says, exercise n direct action on the peripheric circulation, 
havo excited peculiar interest. M. Marcy does not consider 
variations in the beating of the heart to bo duo to any change 
In tho activity of the heart itself, but says it is certain that 
the changes in tho general circulation hike place under the 
influence of moral emotions, the face becoming red, or pale, 
etc. These well-known changes must entail variations in 
the freqnency of tho beatings of thelienrt,so that the power 
which moderates or accelerates tho contractions of the heart, 
he thinks, can be no other than tho contractility of the ves¬ 
sels of tho wholo body by nervous agency. 


OUIt NEW COOK-BOOK. 

ACtT" Every receipt in this Cook-Look has been tested by a pro* 
icat housekeeper. 

desserts. 

A Cheap Pudding.— Teel and core four or five npples, ac¬ 
cording to their size, cut them in slices, and lay them in a 
pic-dish; sprinkle them with sugar, ponnded, then put a 
thin layer of apricot or other jam. Take two ounces of 
arrow-root, mix it with a pint of milk, a littlo sugar, and a 
small piece of butter; stir it over tho fire until it boils, then 
pour it into tho pie-dish, w ith tho apples and jam, nnd bake 
it until done. 

Potato-Pudding. —Boost sufficient potatoes to produce half 
a pound of flour, melt a quarter of a pound of butter with 
very littlo water, mix tho potato flour and butter well to¬ 
gether, rub them with a spoon through a sieve, beat the 
wliolo of four eggs, add to them one quarter of a pound of 
loaf sugar, eomo nutmeg, then mix nil together. Seven 
drops of essence of lemon will improve It. Lino the dish, 
and put a fow pieces of citron at tho top. 

Spanish Puff*.—Put a quarter of a pound of butter, nnd 
half a pint of water into a sauce-pan. Stir it till it boils, 
and mix In four tablespoonfhls of flour. Stir it well to¬ 
gether, and add six yolks and four whites of eggs, two At a 
time. Let it cool, nnd, with a dessert-spoon, drop it into 
boiling clariflod dripping or lard. 


HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 

Acres axb Alkalies fob Headache. —Dr. Lander Brnn- 
ton. In a paper published in “The Practitioner,” states tbnt 
the administration of a brisk purgative, or small doses of 
Epsom salts, thrice a day, is a most effectual remedy for 
frontal headache when combined with constipation ; but if 
the bowels be regular, the morbid processes on which it de¬ 
pends seem to be checked, and the headacho removed even 
more effectually by nitro-hydrochlorlc acid, or by alkalies, 
given before meals. If the headucho be immediately above 
the eyebrows, the acid ia best; but if it bo a little higher u p, 
Jwt where the hair begins, the alkalies appear to be tho 
more serviceable. At the some time that the headache is 
removed, the feelings of sleepiness and weariness, which 
frequently lead the patients to complain that they rise up 
more tired than when they lie down, generally disappear. 
Dr. Brnnton’s long and careful Investigations in this direc¬ 
tion, render the results of his researches of peculiar interest. 


Cocoa-nut-Pudding. —Grate a small cocoa-nut fine, mix with 
it one quarter of a pound of butter, ono quarter of a pound 
of powdered loaf sugar, three eggs, nnd tho millc of tho 
cocoa-nut. Boko one hour with paste round tho dish. Tho 
butter must bo warmed so as to mix with tho other ingre¬ 
dients. 

Quick Pudding. —Scald a quart of milk; take threo tnble- 
spoonfuls of cold milk, three of flour, and threo eggs; rub 
well together, and pour tho batter In while tho milk is hot. 
Then bake half an hour. Butter and sugar, beat to a cream, 
for dressing; flavor with nutmeg. 

Icing Tarts. —Bent the white of an egg till stiff, and when 
your tart is half-baked take it from tho oven, brush it over 
with tho egg, and sift whito sugar (not very fine) thickly 
over it, as yon put it again into the oven to comploto the 
baking process. 


CAKES. 


Ground Lice Cake. —Half a pound of ground rice, four eggs, 
and enough loaf sugar to swfecten; boat tho w hole together' 
for twenty minutes; bake in a slow oven. 
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FASHIONS FOE SAY. 


Bread with Homemade Yeast. —Take leven pounds of flour 
two quarts of warm water, a large tablespoonful of salt, and 
half a gill of yea«t. Knead the dough well for half an hour, 
as much kneading makes the bread finer und whiter. In 
the winter, set the bread in a warm place all uight, and in 
the morning it will be ready to bake. Iu the summer five 
or six hours, or oven less, will suffice to rise the bread; but 
in the winter it takes, say from twelve to fourtecu hours. 
If the bread is baked before it has properly risen, the bread 
will be quite uneatable. The baker will easily know when 
the dough is fit to bake, by its sounding hollow, and being 
very spongy. 

Scotch Oatmeal Oakes. —rut one pound of oatmeal in a basin. 
Take one pint of boiling water, with half an ounce of salt 
butter or lard melted in it. Pour tins, boiling, over the 
meal, stirring it os quickly aa possible into a dough, and 
then turning it out upon a board, upon which roll it until 
it is as thin us it will nllow to hold together. Then stump it 
out into the shape of round cakes. Place these first upon a 
griddle, to make them firm, and afterward toast them before 
the fire, alternately on each sido, till they are quite dry and 
crisp. 

To Make Vnfermented Calces. —Soak one pound of oatmeal 
for ten or twelve hours in one pint of sour buttermilk. 
Then nib one quarter of an ounce of carbonate of soda, and 
a little salt into one pound of flour, and mix with the oat¬ 
meal. Roll it out to any thickness required, and bake in a 
moderate oven. 

Jumbles. —Take three quarters of a pound of flour, half a 
pound of butter, broken in pieces in the flour, half a pound 
of grated loaf sugar, and two eggs, beaten; mix all together; 
divide into small portions; roll them out rather thicker than 
a pipe, and turn into the figure 8; dust them with a little 
aiflod sugar, and boko. 

SANITARY AND TOILET. 

Aromatic Vinegar. —Digest in two pounds of acetic acid 
one ounce each of the dried tope of rosemary and the dried 
leaves of sage, half an ounce each of the dried flowers of 
lavender aud of bruised cloves, for seven days; then express 
the liquid, and filter it through paper. Another aromatic 
viuegar, for sprinkling through apartments, during the pre¬ 
valence of foTero or any contagious complaints, is made 
thus:—Take of common vinegar any quantity, mix a suffi¬ 
cient quantity of powered chalk with it to destroy the 
acidity; let it subside, and, pouring olf the liquid, dry the 
white powder in the sun, or by the fire. When perfectly 
dry, put it into a stone vessel, aud pour upon it sulphuric 
acid, as long os white fumes contiuue to ascend. 

To Cure Bums.—By laying a piece of charcoal on a burn 
the pain subsides immediately. By leaving the charcoal on 
one hour the wound is healed, as has been demonstrated on 
several occasions. The remedy is cheap and simple, ami 
certainly deserves a trial. 

To Remove Orange Spots or Mud Stains from Black Crape or 
any Black Goods. —Wet the spots with pure spirits of harts¬ 
horn, aud lay in the sun. Continue tho process till the 
object is accomplished. 

To Cure a Wart. —Scrape a carrot fine, and mix with salt, 
and apply it as a poultice five or six uight*. 

HOUSEHOLD. 

Whitening Smoked Walls. —A method of cleaning and 
whitening smoked walls consists, in the first place, of rub¬ 
bing off all the black, loose dirt upon them, l y means of a 
broom, and then washing them down with a strong soda lye, 
which is to be afterward removed by means of water, to 
which a little hydrochloric acid has been added. When the 
walls are dry, a thin coating of lime, with the addition of a 
solution of alum, is to be applied. After this has become 
perfectly dry, the walls are to be coated with a solution of 
glue and chalk. 


Danger in the Use of Bemtbie .—We beg to cantion onr readers 
against using the liquid called benzine, which is employed 
so freely for removing grease and stains from clothing, in 
proximity with flame. A very small quantity is capable erf 
doing irreparable mischief. The contents of a fonr-ounce 
phial, if overturned and vaporized, would render the air of 
a moderate-sized room explosive; and, if ignited, a whole 
family might l*e seriously burned, or lose their lives from it. 
It should never be used in the vicinity of flame; and it is 
important to remember, thut through the medium of the 
escaping vapor, flame will leap to it through a space of 
several feet Benzine is often sold under various fanciful 
names; and, therefore, any article procured from druggists 
for removing oil or grease from fabrics, should be handled 
with the utmost care, and employed only in the daylight, 
and at a distance from the fire. 

To Get Rid of Flies. —The following receipt will get rid of 
flies:—Mix together one part of Mack pepper, two of brown 
sugar, and four of cream; Bet it where the flies mostly con¬ 
gregate. 


FASHIONS FOB MAY. 

Fia. i.—W alking-Dress or Havana Brown Silk. —The 
apron-front is much wrinkled, and is edged with two plain 
ruffles; below this are four other scant ruffles, bound with 
velvet of a darker shade of brown. A bias band of velvet 
attaches the front to the back of the skirt, which is also 
trimmed with two ruffles like thofie that edge the opron. 
A square tunic, trimmed with biaB velvet and chenille fringe, 
falls to these ruffles. The basque is much deeper In front 
than at the back, is open at the sides, and is trimmed with 
velvet and chenille fringe. Bonnet of brown crepe lisno, 
trimmed with a white feather and brown ribbon. 

Fio. 11.—House-Dress or Green Silk.— The front is trim¬ 
med with one deep ruffle, a narrow aud a wide flounce of 
Muck lace, and bias bands of the silk. The train at the 
back is in tho Directory 6tyle, has a puff at the back, and is 
ornamented with large buttons. Tho waist is rounded at 
the back, pointed iu front, aud open heart-shaped; that with 
the sleeves is trimmed with black lace. 

Fio. hi.—IIouse-Dbess of Pale Stone-Colored BIouaio, 
—The skirt is cut, and has a flounce sewn on tbe lower 
part, much deepor and fuller At the back than in front, and 
is headed by a full, v.lo ruch of violet-colored silk; a second 
and upi»er ruch of tho violet silk comes quite high on the 
tournure at the back. The cuirass WAist fits over the front 
and hips, where it 1 b tied back by a brood violet silk sat-h. 
Silk of the sumo color trims tho waist and sleeves. 

Fio. iv.—Walk i no-Dress. —Tho skirt is plain, and of 
dark blue silk. The over-dress is of bluish-gray de l*6ge, 
and has a collar, waistband, pockets, and cuffs of the blue 
silk, and is trimmed down tho front with two rows of pearl 
buttons. Gray felt hat. 

Fio. v.— House-Dress— Tho under-skirt is of pink and 
gray-striped foulard, made without any trimming. The 
over-dress is of plain gray foulard, cut In points, bound with 
pink, and finished with a deep fringe. It is made deep in 
front aud ut tho back, and is draped high up on the right 
side at tho buck, end lower down on tho left sido, with bows 
and ends of pink ribbon. 

General Bemarks. —We give a beautiful variety this 
month of novelties: a Mack-silk tunic and cuirass basque, 
richly embroidered in jet; a black silk jacket of the cuirass 
shape, which is striped with jet galoon, and trimmed with a 
heavy jet fringe. We also give a beautiful open-worked 
tunic and jacket of 6cru muslin, heavy with English em¬ 
broidery, to be worn either over a black or brown silk skirt. 
Tbe jabot is of white lace, trimmed with pink ribbons und 
mother-of-pearl buckles; this is to be worn over a higli- 
uecked dress. The two hats are of tho very latest styles— 
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the first la of English straw, trimmed with black velvet and 
pink plumes, and the second is a broad Leghorn flat, trim¬ 
med with a black velvet band and dustere of yellow roses. 
A veil of the thinnest gauze is fastened at the side, and is 
sufficiently long to draw over the face if needed. 

Spring Toilets are now occupying the attention of our 
leading modistes, and many new materials are on view in 
tht-ir ►hour-rooms. Among these, Armure de Lyon, and a 
thick make of foulard, tike first rank; and there Is no 
doubt but that all over-dresses, such as Polonaises, redin- 
gotca, tabliers, and basque bodices, will be quadrille, as the 
French term it. In plain English, they will be cheeky or 
plaids, for squares have evidently taken tbp place of stripes. 
Some few of the newest costumes are made entirely of the 
plaid material; but, for the most part, it is judiciously mixed 
with plain faille. The plaids are not regular; they do not 
look like even checks; on the contrary, they are broken and 
crossed with lines, more like the plaid patterns on tartan 
scarfs than plain checks. There is great variety in the de¬ 
signs, and, as a rule, tho checks are somewhat large; they 
are either a very dark color with white, or else some shade 
ofbfcge. A few contain three colors, snch as brown and 
gray, with a prune stripe; pale-blue and uavy-blue, with a 
still darker blue stripe; while others are navy-blue and 
white uneven plaid, with plain blue silk for sleeves and 
skirt. Tho quadrille silks begin with pin-head checks, and, 
to suit all tastes, they are manufactured in all sizes up to 
inch blocks. Some of tho new plaid materials too closely 
resemble the patterns on Madras cotton handkerchiefs to be 
pretty, consequently, care should he taken in selecting. 
When plaid and plain silks are both used in the composi¬ 
tion of a costume, the skirt is of the plain silk. Tho tunic, 
which is cut as a square tablier, is plaid, and the sleeves of 
the bodice are plaid. 

But it is impossible to describe all the fascinating goods, 
and all the beautiful colors that make the shop-windows so 
enticing. Common calicoes, chintzs, percales, lawns, organ¬ 
dies, debergs, camel’s-hair, mohair, pongees, spun silks, 
grenadines, gauzes, silks of the most bewildering hues, 
distract on® by turns. All tastes, and all purses must be 
suited. Plaids will be most popular. They are novel at 
least, but we would caution all but tall, slender persons 
against their use, except it bo plaids of the very smallest 
dimensions; and only short or medium-sized persons should 
wear stripes. 

Many Late Paris Dresses are made with but little or no 
trimming on the skirt; a deep basque or cuirass waist, much 
trimmed serving for tho ornament. But the ruffled and 
plaited over-skirts have taken snch hold of the fancy of 
many of our fashionables, that they will bo retained, though 
in a somewhat modified form during the summer. 

All tuk Sphing Dresser, as we have said, show a ten¬ 
dency to less trimming, though the inevitable over-skirt is 
mostly worn in some shape, but very clinging to the figure. 
For the house, some dresses with long, narrow trains, have 
been made. Tho waist has wide rovers, is rather short 
waisted, and, in fact, looks very much like fashions that 
were worn just after the French Bevolution, and before the 
Empire style, with its mongrel classic fish ion, was in vogue. 

A quantity cf silver and gilt ornament is to be worn. 
This looks well, if woven in rich materials; but when silver 
and gilt braids or beads are used very plentifully, they give 
a tawdery, theatrical appearance to the toilet. 

Mantillas of various tasty shapes are being gradually 
revived, and many black ones are seen over colored dresses, 
a fashion which has been long extinct. The new casaques fit 
the figure cloeely, and have a very long, pointed basque in 
front, which basque also encases the hips where it is shorter. 
These casaques are made of the same material as the dross, 
and are trimmed with fancy braid and fringo. We have 
*een a very successful spring costume made iu this style, as 


follows: Tho skirt Was navy-blue faille, and trimmed at the 
back with flounces to the waist; the tunic was long and 
pointed lfi the centre, bordered with blue fringe, and with 
silver and blue plaited braid. The Sicilienne casaque was 
ornamented with a similar braid. The form of casaque that 
fits the hips very closely is extremely graceful. Another 
style of make that is most popular consists of a black faille 
dress with long train, the plait in tho centre of the back 
being very wide and studded with black faille bows; the 
front is pale-gray mntelaasl, surrounded with a band of 
black marabout feathers, and fastened down in front The 
bodice entirely of gray metelassfi, with black sleeves. 

Bo .nets and Hats are of such varied shapes that it is 
quite impassible to describe them. Gilt and silver buckles, 
beads, and leaves, aro seen on some of these, but want the 
freshness that tho sweet spring flowers impart to the 
bonnets. 

Lingerie.— Thero Is very little, if any, change in lingerie. 
Linen collars, with large points, are worn during the day, 
and plaitlngB of erdpe lisse for evening. Lace neck-tyea, 
arranged 01 catcad a, white gauze neck-tyes, trimmed with 
Valenciennes lace, and foulard neck-tyes, likewise edged 
with lace all round, are all to be seen. China crlpe fichus 
are extremely popular; and the newest petticoats for even¬ 
ing wear are overladen with trimmings—plnitings, embroi¬ 
dery, and lace. It is reported that Byron collars aud cuffs 
will be worn; and that the fashion of wearing linen cuffs 
outside the Bleeve is about to be revived. An effort will be 
made to bring in colored cambric collars and cuffs, such us 
blue, brown, aud gray, with a flower embroidered at the 
coniera. For the present, the forms that collars take are 
endless; they aro made with small revere, with large revere, 
with ruches of nainsook or muslin inside; w hile the di¬ 
versity in cravats is quite as bewildering. Handkerchiefs, 
with quaint, odd borders, are sought after for morning 
wear; but lace handkerchiefs are uow almost one solid 
piece of lace, the cambric centre being reduced to influi- 
tismal proportions. Vatenciennes lace Is still the favorite, 
although Mechlin competes with it for popularity. 

Jewelry. —Fashion is very capricious at present in jew¬ 
elry. Large lockets are no longer to be seen in full evening 
dress; diamond and pearl necklaces have taken their place, 
and above the necklet a ribbon, the color of the dress, is 
tied In front with a small bow. Tho favorite earrings aro 
large single pearls. Many bracelets are worn at a time, and 
always two porte-bonhatr ones in either plain gold, diamond, 
or turquoises. Lastly, a butterfly, or humming-bird, imi¬ 
tated in precious stones, is always worn on the bouquet that 
adonis oue sido or other of the l>odice. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fio. 1 .— Young Girl’s Dress or Fifteen. —The skirt is 
of Swiss muslin, and has seven ruffles, simply hemmed. 
The over-dress is of the apron shape, hemmed on the edge. 
Cuirass waist of white silk, striped with white jet galoon. 
Lace may be employed in place of the jet. The sleeves 
are short, and tho neck square in front, but high on the 
shoulders. 

Fio. ii.—B ot’s Dress or Gray Dr Bege.— The skirt is laid 
in deep plaits all around, except in front, which is of a 
square apron style. The deep jacket and vest are also of 
the gray de bege. Gray felt hat. 

Fio. iii. — Little Child's Dress or Dark-Blue Cambric, 
edged with white embroidery, above which is a line of white 
braid. The waist crosses from the right to the left, and is 
edged with the embroidery. 

Fio. iv.—Boy’s Costume or Fawn-Colored Kerseymere. 
—The trousers reach to just below the knee; and the short 
blouse is belted loosely with a band of tho kerseymere. 
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fc^THE C HEAPEST AND BEST O FALLigSS 

POSTAGE F BEE TO AXjXj STJSS CBLB EBa 


MSjr The law now requires that the postage on all magazines, newspapers, Ac., In st ead of 
being paid, as formerly, at the office of delivery, shall be pre-patd at the office of mailing. 
Accordingly, at the TERMS NAMED BELOW, we offer to send “Peterson" to single and dub 
subscribers, POSTAGE FREE. 

“PETERSON’S MAGAZINE ” it the best and cheapest lady's book in the world, and has the largest circulation. It 
contains yearly, 1000 pages, 12 colored patterns, 14 steei plates, 12 mammoth colored fashions, and 900 wood engravings 
—and all this for only TWO DOLLARS A YEAR, or about half the prico of periodicals of Its class. Tho stories ore 
concodod to he the best published anywhere. Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, Frank Leo Benedict, Mrs. R. Harding Davis, I. 
Hodgson Eumett, Jeanie T. Gould, Marietta nollcy, besides all the best female writers of America, are regular contribu¬ 
tors. In addition to 100 shorter stories, there are being given, in 1876, 

FIVE ORIGINAL COPYRIGHT NOVELETS. 

In the nnmber and beantyof its II Inst rations, also, “PETERSON” is unrivalled. Mott other Magazines give cab 
wood engravings. The Publisher challenges a comparison between its costly, elegant, and unrivalled 

STEEL AND MEZZOTINT ENGRAVINGS 

And tho inferior engravings elsewhere. “ Peterson’s,” also, is the only magazine that gives, Engraved on Steel, 

Mammoth Colored Fashion Plates! 

These are printed from steel plates, and colored by hand, and cost ten thousand dollars more , every year , than the 
cheap colored lithographed fashions in other magazines. Pattorns of tho uowest bonnets, hats, cloaks, jackets, etc., etc., 
appear in each number. Also the greatest vurioty of children’s dressos. Also, PATTERNS FOR EVERY DA I 
DUi&SES, in Calico, Delaine, Ac., Ac. Also diagrams, by which dresses can be cut out. 

COLORED PATTERNS IN EMBROIDERY, CROCHET, Etc. 

The Work Table Department of the Magnzine IS WHOLLY UNRIVALLED Every number contains dozen# 
of patterns. SUPERB COLORED DESIGNS FOR SLIPPERS, SOFA CUSHIONS. CHAIR-SEATS, Ac., givoo- 
each of which at a retail store would cost Fitly Cents or more. “Petorson” is the only magazine that gives tbeso patterns. 

RECEIPTS FOR COOKING, THE TOILETTE, SICK ROOM, Etc. 

NEW AND FASHIONABLE MUSIC in overy number. Also, Hints on Horticulture, Equestrianism, Ac^ Ac. 


TERKSa ALWAYS IN ADVANCE. 

ONE COPY, ONE YEAR, (Postage Free,) . . TWO DOLLARS! 


LIBERAL OFFERS FOR CLUBS. 

POSTAGE FREE. f PREMIUM FOR THE CLUB. 


_ _ . , With a copy of our large-size mezzotint (21 Inches by 28) 

8 Copies, one year, • • • • mo.ou < postage pro-paid, M Washington's First Interview With 

8 “ “ .... 4.80 j His Wife,” (the most costly and beautiful engraving evsr 

V. offered as a premium,) to the person getting np the club. 

, POSTAGE FREE. M ( PREMIUM FOR THE CLUB. 

4 Copies, one year, .... 86.80 J With an extra copy of the Magazine, for one year, gratia, 

1 “ .... 11.00 ] postage pre-paid, as a premium to tho person getting up 

10 •• ** . . . . 15.00 I the club. 

POSTAGE FREE. f PREMIUMS FOR THE CLUB. 

6 Copies, one year, • • • • 88.50 I With both an extra copy of the Magazine, for earn year, 

0 ** “ • • . • 10.00 J postage free, and a copy or onr beautiful largo-sized mezzo- 

8 ** “ • • • • 12.50 T tint, “Washixoton’b First Interview with Hjs Witr,” 

9 «• “ • • • • 14.00 I (tbs most costly and elegant ever offered,) postage free, to 

IB ** *• • • • • 18.00 V. tho person getting up the club. 

In Remitting* get m. Poet*OfHee Order on Philadelphia, or a draft on Philadelphia or New York: If 
neither of these can be had, send Greenbacks or Notes of National Banks. In the latter case, register your letter. 


With both an extra copy of the Magazine, for one year, 
postage free, and a copy of onr beautiful largo-sized mezzo¬ 
tint, “ Washington's First Interview with Hjs Wipe,” 
(the most costly and elegant ever offered,) postage free, to 
tho person getting up the club. 


In Remitting, get m Post*OfHee Order on Philadelphia, or a draft on Philadelphia or New York: If 
neither of theee can be had, send Greenbacks or Notes of National Banks. In the latter case, register your letter. 
Address, postpaid. - 

CHAELSS J. FETSESON, 

49-cpeeimena sent to those wishing to get up ciube. No. 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa* 
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Vol. LX VII. PHILADELPHIA, JUNE, 1875. 


No. 6. 


ONE OF THE FINE ARTS. 

BT MRS. J. E. M'CONAUOHY. 


44 Dear me, Mrs. Mason ! you are the envy of 
the neighborhood,” said Mrs. Sharpe, as she 
seated herself in an easy chair, in her friend's 
cozy sitting-room. 

“ How so, Mrs. Sharpe ? Is every one coveting 
my splendid baby?” And young Mrs. Mason 
caught up the little one, who crept to her feet 
at the entrance of a stranger, cuddling him close 
in her arms. 

44 No; it is another member of your house¬ 
hold. We covet your laundress. Here you and 
Minnie and baby, are always in the freshest of 
muslins, or cambrics, or percales, while the rest 
of us are forced to wear these hot, unwashable, 
summer goods, just because of the trouble we 
have in getting your kind done up. Our Han¬ 
nah can iron Charley’s linen well enough; but 
let me put a white suit in the wash for myself, 
and I never wish to see it again. It is sure to be 
twice as stiff as it should be, and all pulled out 
of shape in the ironing. I sometimes think she 
takes particular pains to do it badly, so I shall 
not be encouraged in wearing such clothes. But 
where did you find such a jewel of a laundress 
as you have? I should think she would not con¬ 
descend to peel potatoes, when she understands 
this fine art so perfectly.” 

“ I try to keep the laundress I employ in as 
good order as I can. She never grumbles nor 
puts on airs to me; and I have employed her 
these three years.” 

Mrs. Sharpe looked a little puzzled. She was 
snre Bridget had not been over Bix months in 
her friend’s employ. 

44 Oh! I see. You put your washing out of 
the house. I would gladly do that if I could 
afford it.” 

14 No, not at all. I do up the fine pieces my¬ 
self, Mrs. Sharpe.” 

Her friend looked incredulous. 

14 Is it possible that all this dainty, clear- stnrch- 
Vol. LXYII.—27 


ing, and ironing, and fluting, is your handi¬ 
work? Do you really work over the ironing- 
table, these hot days? And, worse still, over 
the wash-tub, beforehand, to bring the articles to 
such a perfection of whiteness?” 

44 1 do not work over them much, in the heat 
of the day, Lillian; but I do in the cool of the 
morning. Bridget washes all the coarser arti¬ 
cles, and I never meddle with the business on 
her day. I don’t think it would be for the 
profit of either of ns. When her washing and 
ironing is done, I gather up my basket of fine 
clothes—my own, and Minnie’s, and baby’s. I 
mean, for Bridget irons the shirts very well—and 
go about my washing by sunrise. I have re¬ 
duced the thing toascience: have a steam washer, 
and wringer, the finest white soap, which does 
not injure the hands at all, and with my station¬ 
ary tubs in the kitchen, the work is as pleasant 
as play-washing used to be, when I was a child. 
Bridget, of course, waits upon me, and hangs out 
the clothes, which are fluttering on the line by 
six o’clock. No great hardship, I think, when 
I have the rest of the day to myself. That even¬ 
ing 1 sprinkle and fold them down, and the next- 
morning, bright and early, am ready for my 
ironing. That is a longer task, but I enjoy it. 
It is such a pleasure to see the clothes’-horse 
filled with the freshly-ironed pieces, which add 
so much to the comfort of all my family.” 

44 How did you ever find out that you could 
do it, Mary ? Did it come to you all at once?” 

44 1 guess not. I had as hard a time as any 
one, until Minnie was four years old. I used to 
choose her little dresses, with an eye to economy 
in washing, until she looked like a little old 
woman. I hated it, and so did Mr. Mason, for 
he has a passion for white clothing in the sum¬ 
mer. 4 Any color, so it is white,’ he says, when 
I consult him about a new dress. White, I find, 
with him, means anything which gives you the 
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general impression of while, and embraces a 
▼cry wide range of light goods. One day, in a 
great emergency, I undertook to do up a dress 
of Minnie’s, and succeeded so well that I tried 
it again. I ventured on a piece or two of my 
own, and they looked so much better than the 
girl’s work, that 1 was encouraged to go on.” 

“Well, really,” said her friend. 44 You sur¬ 
prise me.” 

Mrs. Mason laughed, lightly, as she replied, 

44 1 find it a great deal neater and pleasanter 
work than making wax flowers and fruit; and 
it gives much better returns of satisfaction. I 
reasoned that if I could learn fancy work so 
readily, I could certainly take up this very wo¬ 
manly fine art, and perfect myself in it. My 
husband had not much faith in the movement, 
but consented to get me such conveniences as I 
thought would be an advantage, and I keep on 
adding to them, as I came across them.” 

44 But is it not lowering yourself before the 
servant ?” 

44 Oh, no! It gives you, really, a feeling of inde¬ 
pendence of these autocratic Bridgets. If you 
can wash and iron, you can indulge in as many 
fresh suits as you like without consulting their 
pleasure in the least. If there is any lesson I 
will teach my daughter, it is to wash and iron 
elegantly. I know it is not common, but I put 
it a long way ahead of oil painting, penciling, 
or even music. A woman can get along very 
comfortably through life without a knowledge 
of these ; but without skill in doing up her mus¬ 
lins, she must often wear them soiled, or be ob¬ 
liged to have instead, unseasonable, uncomfort¬ 
able garments. Of course, I speak of those who 
cannot afford to send out of the house articles 
which they wish to have done up in a superior 
manner. Even then, unless one lives in a city, 
they cannot be sure of getting work done well. 
There is only one person here who can iron 
Mrs. Baker’s baby's robes to suit her. They 
are embroidered so profusely, that it would not 
be safe to trust one of the expensive things with 
a common washerwoman. She found out that 
Jane was offended at something, and would not 
wash for her any more. She went to her old 
cabin, with tears in her eyes, and begged her 
to come back, and take the washing again. But 
Jane is stubborn, and would not do it. So the 
clothes are sent by express to and from Phila¬ 
delphia every week. If I was obliged to earn 
my living again, I should certainly apply for 
Mrs. Bates* washing, in preference to teaching, 
as I used to do.” 

44 It sounds rather shocking to hear you go 
on so,” said Mrs. Sharpe; “but you have cer¬ 


tainly made a fine art of about the last thing 
one would evOr have thought of refining. I 
should not be surprised to see you take up 
scrubbing next, and find that a very poetical 
occupation.” 

44 1 do a great deal of that on my washing 
days. The suds is so nice and white, after I 
am through, I gather up baby’s cart and wheel¬ 
barrow, and drop them into the tub, and give 
them a good scrubbing. Then comes the kitchen 
chairs, as likely as not, and perhaps a window-sill, 
or door-step. It gives one such a feeling of comfort 
afterward. I really do enjoy it wonderfully.” 

44 But—I ask again—don’t you find it a disad¬ 
vantage, to invade Bridget’s domain so much ? 
Excuse me, but does it not tend to make her less 
civil and useful ?” 

“Quite the reverse. You should see the look 
of respect with which she stands by the table, 

; and watches my fluting of an over-skirt. I ofien 
; say, afterward, 4 Hand over your ruffles, Bridget, 

; if you want to have them crimped.’ She steps 
; about quick, and is sure to have them in some 
! cupboard handy. I ironed her white dress to 
I wear to her sister’s wedding; and it was a satis- 
| faction to her that her ruffling was the 4 most 
illigent at the party,’ as she said. They excelled 
even those of the bride herself. 

44 1 have never yet found that it lowers you 
in the esteem of servants to have them discover 
that you know more about their business than 
they do. The fine arts of housewifery invariably 
command their respect.” 

44 Your theories sound well, Mary, and your 
practice is certainly beautiful, I mean to make 
: a small venture in your ironing line to-morrow, 

: and see what luck I have with a boxful of soiled 
ruffles. I will report on my success afterward. 
If I get along to white waists for myself. I mean 
to have indemnity for my past destitution. I 
will indulge in a fresh one, every day, if they 
are not too much trouble to iron.” 

44 Not half the trouble it is to do without them, 
when you wish for them. Nothing seems so cool 
and comfortable these hot days. I wish you the 
best success, and will lend you my fluting-iron, 
any day, and show you how to use it.” 

“Thank you for the offer. I shall be sure to 
accept it, ns fluting is my great admiration. I 
don’t know that I ever had a yard of it on any¬ 
thing. except now and them a new ruche, which 
I always wore as long as my sense of propriety 
would allow, knowing that was the last of its 
beauty, when sent to the wash-tub. 

44 Good-by, Mrs. Mason 1 Look to see me ruf¬ 
fled like a pigeon, next time you come to see me. 
I am determined to cast off these stiff, summer 
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mohairs, and all that sort of gooc^; if once I suc¬ 
ceed, that is.” 

“You can’t fail, Lillian, if you only go about 
the work with determination. A girl with your 
skill at the piano, and such a hand at cocoa- 
nut cake-” 

Lillian ran laughing down the steps, and wend¬ 
ed her way homeward, determined to odd an¬ 
other to the various fine arts in which she was 
most accomplished. She was a girl with con¬ 
siderable Yankee blood in her veins; and Bhe 


was not likely to give up an enterprise like that, 
in which her heart was so set, for one or two 
difficulties. A month later she bade fair to sur¬ 
pass her good friend and instructor; and never 
to this day has she regretted the lessons of those 
pleasant summer mornings. 

I know two or three other young ladies, and 
yonng mothers, in comfortable circumstances, 
who have leisure and talent enough to acquire 
what would add so greatly to their convenience 
and independence, this onb of thb fine arts. 


THE OBELISK AT ST. PETER’S, 

BT CHARLES J. PETERSON. 


High o’er the Square, St. Peter’s bell is tolling, 

With quick’ning peals and fast. 

Then all is hushed! save one last carriage rolling, 

Or late priest hurrying past. 

I stand beneath the Obelisk. Half dreaming, 

I hear the fountains play; 

And vaguely watch them shooting up, and gleaming, 
And drifting off in spray. 

Aud then they vanish; and there stretch before me 
The sand-hills and the Nile. 

The awful Sphinx, the Pyramids rise o’er me. 

Far glitters Philae's isle. 

From out the sedge the startled ibis flitting, 

With harsh cry soars away. 

The sunset burns on hoary Memnon, sitting, 
Watching the centuries gray. 

I see long trains of camels coming, going; 

The palA-trees rustle— No! 

The dream has fled: it is the fouutains flowing, 

And plashing as they flow. 

And lo! of all that marv’lona vision, only 
The Obelisk remains; 


And carved there, gentry of the ages lonely, 

“ Christ lives, Christ rules, Christ reigns.” 

Yes ! Isis and Osiris, vain immortals, 

Liko shrieking ghosts have fled; 

The desert sand silts up their temple portals, 

And all their gods are dead. 

He lives. Olympus at His coming thundered. 

In vain 1 Men stood aghast, 

When mighty Jove, with crash of cont’nents sundered, 
Went down in chaos vast. 

He rules. Here, where the martyrs died undaunted, 
’Slid shouts of heathen rage, 

Yon dome aspires, and holy psalms are chaunted, 

And shall be, age on age. 

He reigns. Where’er his Sacred Word is spoken, 

His earnest life began, 

Wrong writhes and dies; th’ oppressor's chain is broken; 
The god-like comes to man. 

And when these worlds, these systems, wrecked are lying; 

When Time itself is spent; 

Still shall He live, and rule, and reign, undying, 

Lord God Omnipotbmt 1 


A QUESTION. 

BT MRS. ATWOOD. 


Under the willow, 
Down by the gate, 
Katie is waiting, 

Some one is late; 
Footsteps are coming, 
Can it be he? 

No, they have stopped 
At the butternut tree. 

Nine o’clock strikes, 

It i3 too late, 

Katie no longer 

Will wait At the gate; 
She tosses her head. 
Heart full of scorn, 
Why should I care? 

I shall not mourn. 


Men are so false, 

He must be taught, 

There are fish iu the sea 
Good as ever were caught” 
So she runs up the steps 
With a smile and a song, 
That no one may dream 
There is anything wrong. 


Not so fast Katie, 

I hear the gate. 

Some one is coming, 
Although it is late. 

Men may be false. 

While women are true ; 
But I think Jack is faithful 
Katie, don’t you ? 
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BT FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


There was one point concerning which I never 
attempted to deceive myself, or get up the slight¬ 
est momentary delusion. I was a stupid girl, 
and I knew it. I do not mean to write Best An¬ 
derson down a fool, by any means. I never was 
that., even in my slowest days; and nobody called 
me silly. I think I have used the correct word 
without noticing it. I was slow. I had compre¬ 
hension enough, but it did not act quickly. It 
took me three times a9 long, when a child, to 
learn my lessons as it did the others; but there 
was one thing, a fact, at length stowed away iu 
my memory, remained there. This consoled me 
somewhat. I always liked a joke. I do now; 
but, as a rule, it puzzles me at first, and I only 
begin to laugh just as other people have finished. 
At least I used to, of course, unless taken by 
surprise. I have gained wisdom sufficient to 
laugh first, and wait till I am quiet again to un¬ 
derstand the matter. 

I was the youngest of a rather large family, 
with several years between me and the son who 
was nearest my age. I was really and truly 
christened Best; it was a fancy of my poor mo¬ 
ther’s. They said it came about in this way. 
Before my birth, my father was involved in busi¬ 
ness-difficulties, which threatened to ruin him 
utterly ; and the dear mother was quite nervous, 
and anxious at the thought of a sixth baby com¬ 
ing into the world at a moment so inauspicious. 
But it seems I insisted upon being born all the 
same. I think I must have exhausted my obsti¬ 
nacy in that struggle, for nobody has ever accused 
me of being stubborn, or at least inconsiderate of 
others. My father happened to be absent that day, 
and did not return until I was eight-and-forty 
hours old, and—my old nurse told me afterward— 
the reddest thing she ever saw, short of a boiled 
lobster. It appears that the mother was quite 
apologetic for my being there at all. I really 
mujt remark, in passing, that I have often no¬ 
ticed such trouble on the part of wives, and it 
has always immensely tickled my slow sense of 
humor, that idea of being apologetic to one's lord 
and master for the intrusion of his own baby! 
It strikes me as letting the masculine privilege 
of grumbling go rather far; and I have occasion¬ 
ally wondered that some adventurous feminine 
spirit has never set the example of claiming it, 
where such matters are concerned. 
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However, it seems that my father was very 
tender of her, and absolutely kissed me, which, 

I am told, is a greeting fathers do not always 
bestow on their sixth children, professing to be 
delighted, and when the mother murmured some¬ 
thing about “ the last,” (whatever she meant,) 
he added, cheerfully, 

“ And the best;” and mamma wasBo charmed, 
that she gave me that for a name. 

Poor mother! She died when I was a little 
over two years old. I think I remember her—1 
like to think so, at least. My father remained a 
widower until after I was five; then the two oldest 
girls married—one at eighteen, the other almost 
a year younger; and, as they had been good, wo¬ 
manly creatures, who had taken care of matters 
very nicely, papa was quite at a loss, for there 
were three growing boys and useless me to be 
thought of. Before this time he was richer than 
ever; but money, as many a widower has learned, 
will not always make a comfortable home. 

So, everybody said papa ought to marry, and 
he rather groaned at the prospect. He had loved 
his dead wife very dearly; and, besides that, had 
a horror of step-mothers from the recollection of 
his own. Moreover, papa began to think of 
himself as elderly (he was only forty-two) and 
there is still a good deal of life, often full of odd 
experiences yet, before one at that age. 

What should happen to papa but to fall in love 
again. Yes, indeed, and with a dear, good wo¬ 
man as ever lived. Aunt Mary (she never would 
let us be forced to call her mother,) was about 
twenty-seven; a handsome girl—gay, fond of so¬ 
ciety, and all that. But she married my father, 
and did it because she loved him; and they were 
happy together. 

In the winter, they went to New York, or 
Washington ; in the summer, we lived at a lovely 
country place near "West Point. 

When I was about fourteen, poor Aunt Mary 
was thrown from her horse, and injured her 
spine so terribly that it was doubtful if she could 
ever walk agnin. 

I was ready to do all I could: and many a wo¬ 
man, even an own mother, would have let me 
become a regulnr slave, either by her sofa, or in 
the charge of the house. Aunt Mary would hear 
of nothing of the sort. Nurse Waters was ap¬ 
pointed to devote herself solely to the invalid. 
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and Aunt Mary managed to have the household 
go more comfortably on, and was still its di¬ 
rector. 

I wish I could tell you what patience she 
showed in her sufferings—and she suffered mar¬ 
tyrdom. I cannot think of them without tears. 
But, after awhile, there used to come intervals 
of repose from pain; and, in spite of all, I think 
Aunt Mary never regarded herself as a woman 
especially to be pitied. My father fairly spent 
his life in her rooms. Her friends came to visit 
her. She was wonderfully cultivated, and had no 
end of resources in herself; and so the days went 
by. and Aunt Mary, by dint of never being an 
hour in advance to take its trouble twice over, 
still made existence tolerable to herself, and was 
like a sunbeam to everybody else. 

So I got to be eighteen. 

An hour has passed since I wrote that last 
paragraph. I wanted to remember how I looked 
at that age; so I laid down my pen and went off 
into the morning-room to study a portrait, which 
was painted of me that summer. I stood ex¬ 
amining the picture, until I forgot my errand in 
the absorbing recollections which lie so far back, 
(for I am thirty-five now,) that they seem abso¬ 
lutely to belong to another life. 

But the portrait. 

It is not a beautiful face; but I think it worth 
looking at all the same. The eyes are too sad; 
the mouth has a weary, patient expression, which 
does not belong to that age; the rose-tints in the 
cheeks are too faint; but the whole countenance 
is brightened by a great cloud of auburn hair 
(my one real beauty) and which I always wore 
in those days—to please Aunt Mary, who was 
very proud of my chevelure —in heavy, waving 
masses down my back. I was not sad by tem¬ 
perament ; as a rule, I was cheerful, if not gay, 
though subject to moods of an almost morbid 
melancholy, which I fought against with all niy 
might and main. 

Nurse always said I got that wistful, troubled 
expression of countenance from the poor dead 
mother—the melancholy too; for all the dark 
months before my birth she suffered great phy¬ 
sical pain, added to the heavy mental burdens 
caused by the trouble which menaced my father, 
and threatened to wreck the fortune of her chil¬ 
dren. I was pretty well educated, thanks to Aunt 
Mary, who never lost patience with my slowness, 
and always superintended my studies. I had no 
marked talents. I was a conscientious musician, 
and an understanding one; but it was always 
work, not inspiration. I could not draw, and I 
was only a moderate linguist; but I think in 
everything I tried to do my best; and Aunt 


Mary seldom let a day go by without encouraging 
me by saying that I was “ twice Best, once by 
name, and once by nature." And papa loved me, 
and so did my brother, though, of course, they 
teazed me a great deal; and, altogether, I was 
very happy. 

Then Cousin Tom went away to Europe. Of 
course, 1 missed him terribly; hut I could not 
let that make me unhappy, because it was right 
he should travel, and see foreign countries, before 
settling down to the duties of his profession. He 
had got to be twenty-two then. 

I perceive that I am a very clumsy story-teller, 
for I have flung Cousin Tom abruptly at your 
heads, forgetting I had not previously mentioned 
him. But you must have patience with me, for I 
told you in the beginning that I was slow. 

Cousin Tom was not my cousin in the least. 
He was a distant relative of Aunt Mary, who 
had been left his guardian soon after her mar¬ 
riage ; so that Tom had been as much at home in 
the house as my brothers themselves. We grew 
up together. Tom was always my defender. 
Tom was my child-lover and my boy husband; 
and when I first knew that he was to be my real 
one, when we became man and woman, I am sure 
I cannot tell. 

Oddly enough the matter seemed to be as com¬ 
pletely settled in the minds of our elders ns in 
our own. Aunt Mary told me this, when, after he 
came back from college, Tom and I were regu¬ 
larly engaged. We were to be married when I 
should reach twenty. 

My dear old Tom ! how fond everybody was of 
him. No human being could help it. Handsome 
Tom Harcourt he was usually called, greatly to 
Aunt Mary’s displeasure. Indeed, though she 
loved him truly, she was the one stern judge Tom 
found; and the only times in my life that I ever 
felt a grievance against her, (I could not feel 
angry) were on Tom’s account. 

My father indulged him much more than he 
did his own boys, feeling, I suppose, that he had 
less responsibility: and my hrothers, though two 
of them were older than he, yielded to Tom’s 
wishes and Tom’s opinions, as if he had been 
Mentor, instead of the wildest young fellow that 
lived, with a capability of getting into scrapes 
which 1 never saw eqalled. 

He was hs clever as he was handsome; too 
clever, Aunt Mary vowed. His talents were so 
versatile, that she said the fact of beingable to do 
so many things well without trouble, would, un¬ 
less he took great heed, prevent his attaining real 
excellence in any one line. But none of the rest 
of us believed this, and Tom no more than we. 

He was a brilliant student; but he lacked ap« 
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plication, and, instead of graduating at nineteen, 
as my brothers did, he was past twenty-one when 
he left college, and rather in disgrace with Aunt 
Mary; for he had once been rusticated, and once 
narrowly escaped expulsion, just from tricks 
which his inordinate love of fun led him into. 
But when Tom told his own side of the story, he 
did it in so droll a fashion that, though Aunt 
Mary would not laugh, (the rest of us were almost 
in fits; I never heard papa laugh so) she was too 
wise to be other than gentle and considerate. 

But Tom got a long lecture from her before he 
went to Europe; he told me of it himself, adding, 

“ I shall never forget it. I mean to begin to 
be steady now.” 

She reminded him his fortune was so moderate 
that he needed to work hard in his profession; 
that he had taken a solemn yow upon himself; 
that my future happiness lay in his hands. 

“ You have a good heart, Tom,” she said; “ but 
you are fickle, carried away by impulses, always 
meaning to do right, but never beginning. Tom, 
Tom, take care that the Bible saying does not 
come true in your case, ‘ Unstable as water thou 
shalt not excel.’ Tom, if any trouble should come 
to my Best through you, I think I never could 
forgive you. I know that I never could forgive 
myself.” 

She said a great deal more, too; and I was 
shocked and grieved that she could even imagine 
such horrible possibilities, which I knew could 
not be possible. But Tom laughed gayly, and 
said she was a dear old thing, and I a dear little 
goose, and he a bad boy, who meant to do letter. 
Better, indeed! As if Tom’s worst was not far 
beyond than anybody else’s highest excellence. 

So Tom sailed for Europe, and the months went 
on. He traveled far and wide. There came such 
good accounts of him from friends who met him; 
his letters were so frequent (my private ones did 
not count) that even Aunt Mary was as loud 
almost as the others in her praise, and her belief 
for his future. 

He sailed in the end of February. That sum¬ 
mer Pauline Ford came to visit us. She was my 
cousin, though I had never seen her before; that 
is to say, she was the daughter of a half-sister 
of my father. The Fords had lived for years in 
Italy. Pauline was born there, and 1 had scarcely 
ever heard their names mentioned. Mrs. Ford 
had made a fierce quarrel with my father about 
property, and after that Mr. Ford, I believe, did 
not behave well in regard to some other money 
matters ; but papa never talked of those things. 

Well, suddenly, there reached us a letter from 
Pauline. Her parents were both dead. She had 
come to England, and meant to return to America. 


Her mother, on her death-bed, had bidden her 
write to her uncle, regretting that she herself 
could not write, to say how sorry she was that 
she had ever misjudged him. Pauline’s letter 
was a beautiful one. She wanted, not help, but 
advice. She was left poor. She wished to earn her 
own living; but she desired to feel that, in com¬ 
ing to her native land, which she had never seen, 
there would be a welcome for the orphan from 
her mother’s relatives. She appeared to know 
all about us. Some friends of ours had told her; 
and if she had lived half her life with papa and 
Aunt Mary, she could not have known better 
how to make her appeal so as to touch their warm¬ 
est feelings; aye, and their weaknesses ; for they 
were only human, like the rest of us. 

Papa wrote to her; Aunt Mary wrote; I wrote 
(I am afraid mine was a Bhy, stiff, stupid letter) 
and they promised her a warm welcome, and 
much love. We got news that she was to sail by 
a certain steamer. When the vessel was tele¬ 
graphed, papa went down to New York to meet 
her. 

My father had counted up tho years, and found 
that Pauline must be about twenty-five; so I ex¬ 
pected to see almost an old maid. Twenty-five 
looks old to eighteen. 

! Well, she came—the most fascinating girl I ever 
t beheld; not regularly handsome, but with such 
wonderful eyes, such teeth, such smiles, such 
power of conversation, such witcheries in every 
way, that I could no more describe them tb&n I 
could paint her portrait. 

Now, when I tell you that in a month Panline 
Ford was the ruling spirit, not only in our house, 
but among all our circle of friends, and the neigh¬ 
borhood was a large one, I do not exaggerate. 

Her avowed intention had been to go out as 
governess. She believed that she had no right to 
waste her life—to be dependent on others. How 
it came about heaven and Pauline may know, I 
do not; but before the summer ended, she was 
definitely established in our home. My father 
had become convinced that Aunt Mary wanted a 
companion. Aunt Mary had become convinced 
that papa wished for an older person than I as 
head of the house; Both were convinced that 1 
needed Pauline “to finish me.” She spoke 
French aud Italian like a native; she sang like 
an angel; she painted like an artist. She was 
willing to stay if she could be of more use there 
than elsewhere; it would be a plain duty. There 
was no nonsense about her; she accepted a fixed 
salary, and it was a very large one, as it ought 
to have been, considering what she undertook. 
The housekeeper, after being supposed faithful 
for years, was discovered to have been “ feather- 
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ing her nest” beautifully. Pauline found it out 
in going over accounts for Aunt Mary. The case 
was plain, though the housekeeper swore the 
figures in the books had been altered. 

So Pauline took the charge of matters herself. 
She gave me lessons. Altogether, the sum made 
up by the relinquishing the masters and all, 
reached twelve hundred dollars a year. 

The house went on by clock-work. We had 
more company than usual—papa found it would 
be good for Aunt Mary—and Pauline was like 
the mistress, and a charming one sho made. No¬ 
body but I had a shadow of fault to find with 
her, and I only one so vague that I was ashamed 
to speak of it. She was too amiable by half. 
Somehow, I could not believe in her sincerity; it 
was so easy for her to be “ all things to all men.” 
As I look back, I feel sure that I was never either 
envious or jealous of her. She petted me im¬ 
mense!/; did her best with my poor talents ; in¬ 
vented pretty dresses for me; praised me inces¬ 
santly ; but, somehow, she made me feel a mere 
child; and papa, and even Aunt Mary, who had 
begun to treat me like a woman, seemed to get 
the same idea; and never did I feel my shyness 
and awkwardness so keenly, though Pauline said 
they would pass. Somehow, Aunt Mary rather 
felt them, too, though she was as loving and tender 
as ever. Only Pauline was so much more a com¬ 
panion for her than I, that I was more thrown on 
my own society than ever in my life. 

Of course, Pauline knew all about my engage¬ 
ment from the first. The very day after her 
arrival she discovered me copying a portrait of 
Tom in crayons. She came upon me suddenly. 
When I looked up she was studying the picture 
with an odd smile. The whole story came out 
naturally. There was no reason for secrecy with 
her, though the engagement was still considered 
private. 

That autumn there were great changes. We 
had never gone to town to live since Aunt Mary ’9 
invalid days began; but this year we went. The 
doctor had an idea Aunt Mary had set her heart 
on it. Aunt Mary had an idea that papa thought 
she was worse, and must have variety. Papa 
had an idea that he had been keeping his jvife 
stationary longer than was necessary or pleasant 
to her; and I had an idea that all the alterations 
were for my sake, and felt horribly guilty, though 
I did not venture to speak for fear of distressing 
my pastors and masters, after their good-nature 
in sacrificing themselves for me. 

Papa’s town-house was leased; but, fortunately 
the man wished to give it up; so we got it again. 
There were to be some new carpets bought. Papa 
and I decided that when we went over the house 


with Pauline. Those new carpets resulted in 
refurnishing the place from top to bottom. Who 
was the means of it, not one of us could have 
told! Papa thought it an extravagance of his, 
Aunt Mary and I thought it ours. It was a plea¬ 
sant winter. Aunt Mary was still nailed to her 
sofa; but she could be wheeled into the drawing¬ 
rooms; and, to my unsophisticated mind, we 
passed a very gay season. 

Pauline had been now a year and a half in 
mourning. Papa suddenly discovered that she 
ought to put it aside, and so did 1; and Aunt 
Mary joined us. And Pauline yielded, “ because 
we wished it.” She was much admired, and a 
great favorite ; but she had to be told it was “ her 
duty,” in order to persuade her to go out; and 
then she only went to play elder sister for my 
benefit. But what between my being stupid and 
somebody—of course, one of our couutry neigh¬ 
bors—spreading the report that I was already 
engaged, I did not create sensation enough to turn 
my head, though, if people had time to know me, 
they were good enough to think I was tolerably 
nice ; and I had a pleasant winter. 

Aunt Mary gave me a coming-out party ; and I 
was horrified to find that I had made her think 
I expected it—I could not imagine how. Papa 
insisted on musical evenings, because Mary en¬ 
joyed them, and Mary insisted on jolly late sup¬ 
pers to an intimate circle of agreeable people, 
because papa liked them. 

I think each of us three was privately aston¬ 
ished to find how many whims he or she had 
developed ; but we believed they were ours, and 
were content. 

Pauline was the life of the house, and helped 
each of us in our caprices to her full ability, and 
that was limitless. She had personally a charm¬ 
ing position in society : and everybody knew that 
she only entered the world to please us. She 
had several offers, not fortunes ; but she said she 
never meant to marry. She was a predestined 
old maid, who had already found her mission, 
about which she used to talk in the most amusing 
way, and put on papa's eye-glasses, and wrinkle 
her face, to show us how she would ldbk when 
she got elderly and strong-minded. 

Before spring came, I was dreadfully perplex¬ 
ed ; with one side of me I adored Pauline, with 
the other I doubted her. Papa and Aunt Mary 
had only one side where she was concerned, and 
they considered her an angel of goodness and 
mercy. I could not reconcile matters; but I had 
always known I was slow. Pauline a saint, 
Pauline going to daily service, attentive to Aunt 
Mary, taking me out, sacrificing herself for us, 


was one thing. Yet I knew that Sophy Moore 
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was engaged to John Ilenderson, and Sophy got 
so jealous of Pauline that Bhe broke off the match. 
I knew that Mr. James was not to be inYited to 
the house, because he had a bad reputation, yet 
Pauline was on good terms with him. I knew— 
but, bless me, my knowing changed nothing; and 
I was so confused that I could not be certain 
what I knew, except that I must be making mis¬ 
takes if I believed ill of Pauline. 

But I did. How ashamed I was ! I did mis¬ 
trust her, and set it down to envy and jealousy, 
and adored her all the more, to jnake up for my 
wickedness; and she told me my faults, and for¬ 
gave them, and left me more conscience-stricken 
than ever. What completed my humiliation was 
the fact that papa, who had the reputation of 
being rather cynical and suspicious, and Aunt 
Mary, who, if she had a fault, was too clear¬ 
sighted as to people’s motives, believed wholly in 
Pauline. 

The winter went by. Spring came. It was the 
middle of May before we returned to our country- 
home. By this time, I think, if I had considered 
that Pauline was employed entirely on my ac¬ 
count, I should have found courage to tell papa 
or Aunt Mary that I thought myself quite old 
enough to be done with lessons, and, indeed, 
where other matters were concerned, to get on 
by myself. But I knew, now, that whatever 
they might think, Pauline was essential to their 
comfort, and I could not speak. Besides, Pauline 
needed a home; and however courageous she 
might be, however determined not to remain 
anywhere, unless “her poor services, when used 
to the utmost, were absolutely a necessity,” 
she ought not lightly to be told that there was 
no longer a need thereof. 

But, indeed, as spring approached, Pauline 
rather took the thing into her own hands, and 
left me a great deal to myself. 

“You don’t need me,” she said, “ and Aunt 
Mary does. Amuse yourself, little one, and 
leave the commonplace, shady side of life to ; 
me ; I am used to it.” 

And, after that day, somehow, Aunt Mary insist¬ 
ed on sparing me more and more from attendance 
on her; was always inventing excuses for me, 
and sending mo away from her room. I was too 
young to be tied there ; my health would suffer ; 
and I submitted, without a word, because I be¬ 
lieved she preferred Pauline’s society to mine. 
Yet, during many hours of each day almost, 
Pauline was makiug visits, or going out some¬ 
where : and I had to go, too; and the things al¬ 
ways seemed done for my benefit, or else because 
Aunt Mary appeared so certain that I desired 
the amusement, that I dared not say a word. 


Spring came, and we went back to Sunny Hill. 
Summer came, and brought Tom with it. Tom f 
grown older, and handsomer, and more deligbt- 



except a 41 slow” person, would have expected 
travel to make changes. He was quite an ele¬ 
gant, dashing man now, with a long, curling, 
brown mustache, and could talk about every 
place in Europe, and the East. And as Pauline 
was the only person of the household who had 
visited all those famous haunts, naturally they 
had a great deal to converse about, which was 
Greek to poor pie, familiar as books and photo¬ 
graphs had mode me with scenes, and pictures, 
and famous statues. 

It was a gay summer, too. The neighboring 
country-houses were filled wjth guests. A new 
hotel hod been opened down at the lake ; that 
was full, too. We went out a great deal—we 

I three young people—and had many parties at 
home. Pauline gained numerous new admirers, 
and papa was always laughng at her about them, 
especially old Mr. Venable, who was sixty-eight, 
and walked with a stick, on account of rheumatic 
gout. Pauline was very kind and attentive to 
him ; just another proof of her good heart, peo¬ 
ple said. Time went on, and a cloud rose be¬ 
tween Tom and me. It had been decided that 
he need not go seriously to work till autumn; so 
he spent the summer with us. 

If I were to say I was jealous, I should not 
express my meaning. Had I really believed that 
anything had come between Tom’s heart and his 
love for me, I should have had courage enough 
to act; but I did not really think this. I only 
thought he had grown so much older and man¬ 
lier, that my unformed girlishness—I seemed so 
young and childish—disturbed him a little. 

I tried to appear older, and one day did my 
hair into a chignon, to seem more womanly; and 
hideous I looked, and everybody laughed except 
Tom, who rather pouted me for several hours. 

Pauline did fearful execution among the men ; 
but, somehow, nobody called her a flirt, or, if 
they did, Aunt Mary, confined to her house, and 
papa blind as a bat, never saw anything for them¬ 
selves ; and neither were of the order of persons 
to whom the boldest gossip would have ventured 
to-whisper a syllable. 

I have almost reached the limits 1 had set my¬ 
self in the matter of space, so I must skip details 
and the record of my own feelings, and reach the 
denouement It was not very long coming, though 
it seems to me that I Buffered in advance enough 
to have filled up an ordinary lifetime. The worst 
of all was to be forced to despise myself, and I 
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did, for I was jealous. Yes, I was jealous. I had 
never thought such weakness possible. I hod 
said, the moment I could reach that pass, love 
would be dead, and so jealousy out of the ques¬ 
tion. Theories are very fine, aud mine were os 
fine as those of other people: but I end where 1 
began—1 was jealous. 1 did not know it. I did 
not give that name to the sentiment. But I was; 
and, God help me, 1 had reason. Yes, I had. 
Oh, my poor Tom! My foolish, weak, capricious 
Tom, whose heart (I really believe now) was 
mine all tho while, only his fancy was so way¬ 
ward and so strong, that when it chose to assert 
itself, he believed it actually the voice of his soul, 
and only found out his mistake when it was too 
late. 

The end was abont like this; and it is only the 
consummation you will care for. I had been for 
a long walk. Tom had not come to accompany 
me as he promised, so I set off alone; and I sup¬ 
pose, just because I was vexed, I walked much 
further than I ought; for I had not been very 
strong that summer, and good old Dr. Butler had 
warned me against fatiguing myself. 

But I walked as far as the Dell; a beautiful 
nook in a wood nearly four miles from the house. 
Suddenly I found that I was dreadfully tired, 
and eat down to rest. It was a lovely day at the 
end of August. There had been a great deal of 
rain the week before, and the weather was cool 
and pleasant. I sat down, and before 1 knew it 
I was fast asleep. How long I slept I do not 
know; bat I was wakened by the sound of voices, 
and without being conscious what I was doing, I 
listened, for a little, half believing myself still 
asleep. 

What I heard was Pauline Ford crying bitterly, 
and telling Tom how unhappy she was in our 
home. Then I heard Tom Harcourt avow his 
love for her. More than that, they had met in 
England for three days, and he said he bad loved 
her from the first moment he set eyes on her. 

The next I recollect, I was running awny 
through the woods like a mad creature; and the 
first thing clear to my mind was Pauline's smile, 
when she looked at Tom’s portrait the day after 
•he reached our house. After that I was in my 
room, and the door locked. How I got there I 
cannot tell. It was all like a dream; but locking 
the door somehow roused me. 

It was three o’clock when I entered my cham¬ 
ber. At six we dined, and there were guests 
invited. I appeared, and I must have looked 
‘tolerably like my ordinary self, for nobody re¬ 
marked me particularly. Of course, Aunt Mary 
was not at table. As usual Pauline occupied the 
seat, which ought to have been hers. I remem¬ 


ber gouty old Venables was there, and led Pau¬ 
line into dinner; and I wondered dreamily how 
she could let his bleared, wicked eyes look at her 
as they did. Once she spoke to me. 

“ Best,” she said, “ Mr. Harcourt and I missed 
you, and went as far as the Dell, thinking you 
must be there, but we did not see you.” 

I laughed, and made some idle answer. Tom 
was not at dinner; he had received a telegram, 
which called him to New York. 

Margaret Winslow was there, a nice old maid 
whom I loved. She was going the next day to 
her place on Long Island. I called her up to my 
room, and asked her to insist on my going. She 
went to Aunt Mary, and made such a point of it, 
there was no possibility of refusal. She came 
back to my chamber, and said I was to go. She 
asked me no questions; gave me no reason to 
think she fancied there was anything amiss. It 
was years before she told me that she knew what 
had happened, as well as if I had put it into 
words. God bless her l 

We left the next day for New York. Once in 
town, giving no explanation, I told her I had an 
errand to do. I left her at the Clarendon Hotel, 
and drove to Tom’s lodgings. He was at home. 
I was shown up to his room. He sat writing. I 
knew it was a letter to me. 

“ Tom,” said I, for I was close by him before 
he perceived me, “you need not finish that 
letter.” 

He sprang to his feet with a sort of groan, and 
turned white as a ghost. 

“ Sit down,” said I, and I took a seat opposite 
him ; then I went on. “ Tom, I came to tell you 
that I cannot marry you. I have made up my 

mind-” I could get no further. I had meant 

to tell him that I was changed, to spare him, but 
the lie would not be uttered. Presently I heard 
myself saying (it sounded in my ears like a 
stranger*8 voice,) “Tom, I was in the Dell yes¬ 
terday. I heard what, you said to Pauline. I 
did not mean to listen—you know that. Good- 
by, Tom—be happy ! Don’t have any scruples; 
be you sure that I would not marry you if you 
begged till doomsday ! I don’t love you ! I know 
now that I never did.” 

It was not stately or dignified, but it was the 
best I could do. I had set him free, and I knew 
that my face and my voice must have convinced 
him I was in earnest. 

Then I turned, and ran away—ran down thd 
stairs as if life depended on my speed. I think 
he called after me. I think he followed; but I 
sprang into the carriage, and was driven away. 
By the time I reached the hotel I was sane 
enough to recollect that I ought not to have gone 
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to his house; but 1 could not be sorry. It was 
time for the train. Off Margaret and I drove 
across the ferry, down to the station. Three hours 
after we were at her house. I was very ill for a 
week, but she did not let papa or Aunt Mary 
know anything about it. 

When I got able, I wrote to Aunt Mary, and 
told her that I never meant to marry Tom ; she 
and papa must consider the matter settled, for I 
never would do it. 

A fortnight later I went home. The first news 
to greet me was that Pauline had engaged her¬ 
self to Mr. Venables. Aunt Mary was disgusted ; 
but Pauline listened to her objections without a 
word, and went her own way. Mary had her 
eyes opened by now. (I shall always believe 
Margaret Winslow wrote to her, but I do not 
know.) She tried to make me own that Pauline 
had caused the trouble between Tom and me, 
but I kept my own counsel. 

Pauline herself endeavored to make me feel 
she was not to blame. She called me into her room 
that first night. For once in her life she got 
dreadfully nervous. She gave me letters to read 
to prove her innocence, and gave me a wrong one 
—a letter to a friend in Europe—in which she 
owned that she had just led Tom on—a weak 
beast she called him—in order to bring Mr. Ven¬ 
ables to the point. I read that letter deliberately ; 
Uirough—it was the one mean thing I have ever • 


done in my life. I handed it back, open; she 
glanced at the page, saw what she had done, and 
said, coolly, 

“ Well, go and tell Aunt Mary, if you choose.” 

“ I shall tell nobody,'’ I said, and took my¬ 
self off. 

She was married in less than a month, and 
the first news of the business Tom received—he 
had not been back—was an invitation to her wed¬ 
ding. 

These things happened long, long yean* ago. 
Six months after, Tom asked me to forgive him. 
I did, but I could not marry him. He has asked 
me regularly, ever since, once each year. I am 
thirty-five now. Papa and Aunt Mary are both 
alive—papa hale and vigorous, Mary able to get 
about by the aid of a helping arm. We live at 
the old house still, and are very happy. The 
Venables went to Europe directly after the wed¬ 
ding. Mr. Venables lived till two years ago, and 
Pauline made a model wife. Lost month she 
married an Italian duke, and no doubt will make 
him a model wife, too. She writes us beautiful 
letters, which I answer. Aunt Mary will not. 

P. S.—Tom has just come back from South 
America. He is in poor health. He has grown 
very old. I may as well tell you one thing more. 
Last night he asked me over again to many him, 
and this time I said—yes. 


THREE HEAVENLY BLOSSOMS. 

BY FRANK W. FARWEIL. 

They crowned my soul with glory; 

They filled my heart with love; 
They tell a wondrous story, 

Of blissful worlds above. 

Go down to the mystic river. 

Seek more for you and me; 

Three blossoms blooming ever— 
Faith, Hope, and Charity. 


I found them by the river, 
Where living waters flow; 
Three blossoms blooming ever, 
On the tree of life below. 

I plucked them by the river, 
From off one parent stem ; 

I wove them there together, 
For mo a diadem. 


THEN AND NOW. 

BY JAKES RI8TI.il. 


The same tall elms, but older grown; 

The same sweet minstrel-birds about; 
And merry rivulet, as then, 

In green, 8pring meadows, calling out; 
The same blue, placid sky above, 

With clouds as softly fair <ts ever; 

But thy meek eyes and tender voice, 

Ah, these are gouo i alas, forever i 


• *? ramble in the sunny grove, 

And over sprouting glade and glen; ' 
But violet here, and moss-crowned rocks, 
And there the caroling, lonely wren, 
And frost-white pebbles in the stream, 
Wood-haunted images of thine. 

Tell of a sonl sublimed in heaven, 
Heart-haunted memories of mine* 
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CHAPTER TV. j 

Is a quiet, inland village, some fifty miles \ 
away, was a lonely old Christian woman, a 
childless widow, poor in this world’s goods, but j 
rich in God’s own love, and charity, and peace. 

She was Georgia's own aunt, her mother’s sis¬ 
ter, and it was with her Georgia had lived until 
her Aunt Eleanor, her father’s sister, had adopt¬ 
ed her. After she went to live with her Aunt 
Eleanor, the latter had forbidden Georgia to visit 
this old friend ; but as soon as she was married, 
Georgia had written to her, and visited her. 

It was now in Georgia’s power, too, to help 
her; for, just after Georgia’s marriage, a rich 
bachelor brother of her father had died, leaving 
his entire property to Georgia. And one of the 
first uses Georgia made of this wealth was to 
settle a liberal amount on her aunt, this kind 
friend, whose love had brightened her own deso¬ 
late childhood. 

It was to the quiet, sheltered home of this 
sweet, old Christian woman, that Georgia now 
requested permission to send Margaret, for that 
was the woman’s name; and as soon as her 
health was sufficiently improved for her to take 
the journey, she set forth. Dear old Aunt Mary 
readily undertook to take the poor outcast in. 
Indeed, Georgia could hardly have asked her 
anything she would not have granted. But this 
request she granted the more readily as obeying 
the command of a Higher Master. 

“I am sure I am right,” said Georgia. “ Is 
there never to be any return, never even any 
hope of it, for a woman who has once gone astray? 
Was that what Christ meant, when he wrote on 
the sand, and bade those who were without sin 
to cast the first stone ? Is that what the parable 
means, when it Bays that there is more rejoicing, 
in heaven, over the salvation of one sinner, than 
over ninety and nine who had not gone astray ? 
Did not He declare that He came expressly for' 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel ? Who was 
most acceptable in His sight, the self-righteous 
Pharisee, who drew aside lest the garments of 
the Publican should stain him, or the Publican, 
himself, who stood beating his breast, humbled 
in the very dust with remorse?” 

“Ycu are right, my dear,” was the reply. 


41 Together we will see if we cannot bring back 
the lost one to pardon and peace.” 

It was here that Margaret first learned what a 
Christian home was. Led by Aunt Mary’s gentle 
influence, by the silent, constant, teachings of her 
beautiful life, she became, in time, a good wo¬ 
man, and a happy one. She had left her sin 
behind her; she hated it, she had abandoned it. 
Aunt Mary believed that if a person was repent¬ 
ant, and honestly desirous of leading a new life, 
it was her duty to bury that past utterly; trust 
them, prove to them that she had faith in them. 
She believed in the sunshine of that trust and 
love, the possibilities of good in them might blos¬ 
som beauteously. 

“ Poor Margaret,” wrote this good Christian 
woman, after awhile, “ is gradually regaining 
health and composure. She is no longer like 
what she was when she first came here. God 
has been very good to us and to her. Ah I my 
dear child, when I think of what, you have done 
for this heart-broken one, I say to myself, ‘inas¬ 
much as ye have done it unto the least of one 
of these.’ ” 

She was right. If a rare plant, that has been 
! nearly‘destroyed, gives signs, even the faintest, 

I of putting forth new buds and leaves, what 
I would we say to a gardener, who, to nourish 
this faint life, should place it in a darkened 
room, and then retire and pray for its luxurious 
growth ? Not more blind are we when we ex¬ 
pect the germs of good to expand in the atmos¬ 
phere of constant suspicion and reproach. He, 
j the Tenderest Heart, the True Reformer, did not 
stand apart from the wretched, the sorrowful, 
the sinful. He did not draw back His garment 
from possible contact with them; no, He drew 
near to them; He laid His hand upon them. 
11 Neither do I condemn thee,” he said, “ go, and 
sin no more.” Did not the love and tender pity 
of His first words make the last possible? * 

The rescuing this woman from her life of shame 
i>nd want was but one of Georgia’s many merci¬ 
ful acts. It seemed as if she were constantly 
trying, with the constant anguish of patience, to 
follow the example of one of old, and go about 
doing good. But what was she to do with her 
own life? What was her duty? She asked this 
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question of her own soul constantly, with tears 
often, with prayers often. 

God permitted the Witch of Endor to answer 
Saul. Miss Harding seemed to answer this ques¬ 
tion that Georgia had pondered so long and 
earnestly ; for Georgia could not hold so lightly, 
as some seem to do, those solemn words, “ till 
death parts us.” 


CHAPTER V. 

Me. Harding was obliged to be absent upon 
business for a time. And it was the day after 
his departure that Georgia chanced to find a 
letter that he had accidentally dropped upon the 
carpet in his dressing-room. 

She opened it, carelessly, thinking it was some 
business note; but as she read it, she drew up 
her little figure proudly, while a red spot burned 
brightly on either cheek. For, in spite of this 
great sin that her Aunt Eleanor had drawn her 
into, in marrying a man she did not love, she 
was very innocent and pure-hearted, and had but 
little knowledge of the wickedness of the world. 
And on this wretchedly-written scrawl, she read 
the knowledge that her husband was untrue to 
her; that what little heart he had was in the pos¬ 
session of a very fascinating ballet-dancer, who 
was quite the rage at the time. Mr. Harding’s 
gold could buy very large diamonds; in this 
letter the writer spoke of the splendid set he had 
just given her. 

Georgia crumpled the letter in her little, cold 
hands, and threw it into the blazing coals, as if 
she might throw from her, at the same time, this 
new knowledge of sin, this new sense of humilia¬ 
tion and shame that had come to her. After a 
time, she went to the nursery, and laid her white 
cheek down upon baby Maud’s dimpled face, as 
if the Heaven that still looked out at the little 
one’s eyes, might comfort the wretched mother. 

But poor Georgia, poor child, she had indeed 
fallen upon evil days! Allan Graham, encouraged 
by Miss Harding, haunted Georgia’s steps. The 
seven evil spirits that inhabited Miss Harding’s 
body, rioted, and drove her to and fro, and as j 
the velvet dropped from her claws, and she ; 
openly reviled Georgia, she said to her, among ! 
other things more cruel than the grave, that, i 
44 Her brother had better have died before he had j 
seen her pretty, baby face, for she had made him i 
wretched.” 

“Do you thiuk so?” said Georgia with her 
childlike lips quivering, and her piteous fright¬ 
ened eyes. 

“Think so? I know so. You have made him, j 
and you are making him now perfectly wretched.” ) 


That night, a slight figure, enveloped in a 
water-proof, crept out of the hall-door of Mr. 
Harding’s mansion. A pair of restless eyes 
watched her, and scintillated like a serpent’s, 
with malice and triumph. As the slight figure 
in the water-proof vanished in the shadows, the 
owner of those restless eyes went into the nurs¬ 
ery. The child was gone. 

But in Mr. Harding’s room, a letter lay upon 
the table, a letter Mr. Harding was never to see, 
for bis sister opened it at once, and read as fol¬ 
lows; 

“Mr. Harding. —In leaving you, to-night, for¬ 
ever, os I am doing, going out into a world that 
seems less terrible to me than the home I am 
fleeing from, I do not ask you to forgive me, for 
my leaving you now is less a sin and wrong than 
what I have done to you before, led on and con¬ 
trolled by my aunt. I did you a great wrong 
when I married you, and for that I ask you to 
forgive me. I shall not reproach you for any 
wrong you may have done me, for any sin you 
may have committed; but if my presence made 
you wretched, it will make you so no longer. If 
I have been very unhappy, I do not think it is 
your fault alone. But I leave you with the less 
regret, now I know that you do not love me. I 
leave all the clothing and jewels you have given 
the woman you called your wife. I take only 
what belonged to Georgia Allston. My wedding 
gifts you will find with your presents. I have 
drawn my own money from the bank; it gives 
me, as you know, ample means for comfort. I 
speak of this that you may know our child will 
not Suffer, and also that you may know that all 
search for us will be in vain. 

Georgia.*’ 

While Miss Harding read this letter, the slight • 
figure stole on. It went past public halls, where 
wise men made wise laws for the purifying of the 
nation; past churches, whose tall spires pointed 
heavenward. The moon was in the west, nearly 
at its setting, and wild clouds were drifting across 
it, and os Georgia passed the Church of the 
Messiah, it almost blocked up her pathway 
with its dark shadow ; and so she vanished into 
that shadow—into the night and the dark- 


That night the parlor of Allan Graham’s board¬ 
ing place admitted a lady closely veiled. He and 
she held a long conference; and in the morning 
two events took place, one that the great world 
was to know, one that was too small for the great 
world to notice. Allan Graham disappeared sud¬ 
denly and mysteriously, leaving as mourners sun¬ 
dry creditors, whose period of mourning never 
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expired. The other event, which was too trivial j 
to create any remark, was, that Miss Harding 
drew from the bank five thousand dollars, her > 
only property. She did not purchase any new 
articles with this money; perhaps she gave it 
away; if so, it is probable that she expected large \ 
ioaves in return for these crumbs she cast upon 
the water, for she was a keen calculator. 

Eminent doctors had told Mr. Harding that 
any sudden excitement might prove fatal to him ; 
not immediately; but it would be almost certain 
to aggravate a disease they had long held in 
check fatally. Miss Harding knew this; but his 
young wife did not, for, being rather more than 
three times her age, he had naturally wished to 
appear at his best before her, and so*had sedu- 
ously kept the knowledge of his many infirmities 
hidden from her. 

Before Mr. Harding reached home, the news 
reached him. He heard it talked of jn the cars, 
and on the street corners. The beautiful Mrs. 
Harding, so ran the tale, had eloped with Allan 
Graham. When he reached home, his sister met 
him in tears, with a letter. She was an excel¬ 
lent pen woman; the writing in the letter was 
exceedingly like Georgia’s ; and the letter avowed 
her guilt—his shame. 

Just one week later, a funeral cortege drove 
away from that same hall-door; there were 
slowly-stepping horses, funeral carriages, nod¬ 
ding plumes. And in the place of honor was a 
still figure, that the pall-bearers called not 44 him,” 
but "it.” Where should they put ‘‘it ?” Strange 
to hear that stern, inflexible, cold-eyed man called 
"it.” But death, the leveler, had laid his hand 
on the iron-gray head. 

Miss Harding was a good prophet. The shock 
of the great excitement, the great shame, hast¬ 
ened the decease, shook the few golden sands that 
were remaining in the hour-glass—shook them 
from time into eternity. 

But in one thing she failed. She was an ex¬ 
cellent calculator. Yet human beings, however 
deeply they lay the foundations of their plans, 
and however firmly they build their hopes upon 
them, are liable to have their stratagems over¬ 
turned and their hopes blasted. 

"He was going to make his will?” she asked, 
one day, eagerly. 

4 4 Certainly,” he said. The will, bequeathing all 
his vast property to his wife and child, that guilty 
wife, should be destroyed. His sister, 44 that 
pattern of all womanly virtue, and love, and 
faithfulness,” he said, 44 should be rewarded. But 
there was time enough.” He would not make it 
to-day. He must think how to draw it up. There 
was time enough. 

Vol. LXVII.—28 


So three days ran along. Still there was time 
enough. Perhaps his physician thought differ¬ 
ently. Perhaps bis clergyman, who attended him 
faithfully, thought differently. But they were 
both men who were unused to giving their opin¬ 
ions, unless asked to do so. I think they were 
neither of them in love with Miss Harding. But 
she, bending over him at all hours, in tenderness 
and despair, did not fail to give him a hint of 
the danger of delay, though it w'&s accompanied 
by a burst of irrepressible sorrow. 

"Yes, he would make it to-morrow,” he an¬ 
swered. 

“Should she,” she ventured to ask, "send for 
a lawyer, to come in the morning?” 

44 Yes, to-morrow.” 

"Oh! how could she, how could she send for 
him, f&r such a purpose? And still she would, 
though it broke her heart: she would do her duty; 
she would send for him.” 

" Yes, to-morrow.” 

But to-morrow, Mr. Harding was in a land 
where wealth is not reckoned like ours. At mid¬ 
night, a messenger came tQ him, one that even 
Miss Harding could not intercept or delay. 
Led by this messenger, calm, cold, and inex¬ 
orable, Mr. Harding passed into the endless 
to-morrow, where there are no stocks and 
lands, no wealth that one can possibly will to 
another. 

She, of the restless eyes and thin lips. The 
lips were more compressed than ever. And the 
eyes rivaled a serpent’s in their evasive and 
shifting glances. She countermanded the heavy 
orders for mourning she had already given, that 
I the brother she so much bemoaned might have 

I due honor from her, and that speedily. It was 
said by certain revilers and scorners, that she 
even removed the heaviest folds of crape from 
her mourning-dress already completed. How¬ 
ever that may be, she drew the first instalment 
of her very slender annuity, and obtaining a. 
place as governess, she sunk out of the brilliant 
circle she had helped to queen it over, by right 
of wealth and social position, sunk out of it for¬ 
ever. 


She, who had been so overbearing and impe¬ 
rious to her equals, so insulting and cruel to her 
inferiors, became an inferior. And those she 
slighted and insulted, delighted to slight her, to 
torture her in every possible way, for there was 
nothing lovable about her. She had never done 
a generous, unselfish act in her life; she had 
lived for self alone, and this was her reward. 
And I think her worst enemy would have been, 
satisfied with the bitterness of her humiliation, 
and unhappiness. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

When the news spread abroad that the lovely 
Mrs. Harding had fled from her pure and happy 
home with Allan Graham, many were the stones 
cast upon her. Whether these stoners could cast 
stones scripturally or not, I fancy they never 
stopped to think, so intent were they in this 
eminently virtuous and womanly pastime. 

As for Aunt Eleanor, she wept bitter tears. 
She was a proud woman, and the disgrace that 
her adopted daughter had brought upon her was 
worse than any other trouble could possibly be. 
She passed sleepless nights and wretched days. 
And, though she would not admit it to her near- 
est friend, though she would not admit it to her¬ 
self, I think she felt remorse.for her own share 
in this wretched life-drama. And, as if to drown 
and silence the upbraiding voices in her own 
heart, she would raise her voice in loud blame 
of Georgia. And many dowagers would com¬ 
fort her with many consoling words and remem¬ 
brances. They assured her that “ she could not 
blame herself for the conduct of her misguided 
niece, when she had done so much for h#.’> 

“ Yes/’ Aunt Eleanor sobbed to her bosom 
friend. “ After I had married her to the 1 richest 
man in the city, when she was looked up to, and 
envied by all, had the best establishment, and could 
dress better than any other woman in the city. 
And then to think she should be so ungrateful, 
and should bring such a disgrace and wretched¬ 
ness on me.” 

“Yes,” said the old lady, feelingly, for she 
had four unmarried daughters herself, “you 
couldn’t have done any more for her if she was 
your own daughter.” 

Aunt Eleanor said she knew this, but still she 
wept. But I very much fear that these tears 
Jow’ed more for the disgrace Georgia had brought 
upon her, than for the magnitude of the sin she 
Jhad .committed. 

And it was noticeable, also, after Georgia’s 
-flight, how many women, and they were those 
who had professed most admiration and friend¬ 
ship for her, recollected having “known all the 
time how it would be.” They remembered hav¬ 
ing told their husbands, in the sanctity of do¬ 
mestic privacy, that “ they never had liked her 
looks; they bad always mistrusted there was 
something back of that innocent baby-look in 
her face. They had known, all the time, juet 
how it would be.” And, in the satisfaction and 
triumph they experienced in having their pro¬ 
phecies fulfilled, they very naturally forgot to be 
sorry for the poor wanderer, or to pray for her 
repentance. For one’s mind cannot be intently 
occupied at one time with iwo widely-diverse 


subjects. The hands engaged in stoning a sin- 
tier, cannot, at the same time, be stretched out 
toward them, as was His over Jerusalem. And 
eyes that are intent in taking a good aim, so 
that each block may hit the heart of a victim, 
cannot weep over them, as did He over that 
sinful city. 

The first hint that Georgia’s old friend, Marion 
Winslow, received of this terrible story, was 
through the newspapers. But she would not 
believe that her dear girl could be thus guilty. 
The more proof there was accumulated against 
her, the more she clung to a belief in her inno¬ 
cence. She knew her true, innocent darling 
could never, by any means, be led into sin and 
shame. Never! Never! would she believe it. 
Where she had gone she knew not. Why Allan 
Graham had disappeared at the same time she 
knew not. But, though the mystery might never 
be cleared pp in life, still she should have faith 
in her. This is what she said to herself con¬ 
stantly. 

Unhappy Georgia might be, and Marion be¬ 
lieved she was, or she would never have left her 
home in this way. But degraded by so vile a 
sin, never! 

But no clue could be obtained of Georgia. 
She disappeared as entirely as if she had died, 
that dark, autumn night; and Marion wept over 
her memory, the sorrowful tears she would have 
shed on her grave, not the bitter tears she would 
have wept over her shame. 

So, one—two—three years passed away. Near 
the close of the third year, news came that Allan 
Graham was dead, stabbed in an affray in a gam¬ 
bling-saloon, in a Southern city. He had de¬ 
serted Georgia most likely; so said the world, 
for his death revived the scandal. But Marion’s 
faith wavered not. 

It was about this time that Marion married 
her little pupil’s father. There was no romance 
in their marriage. But a very true, earnest re¬ 
spect and love gave promise of a happy future. 
Marion’8 husband was rich, and he proposed that 
they should cress the Atlantic on their wedding- 
journey. Marion had dreamed so of the marvels 
of those old countries, that when she was actu¬ 
ally beholding them, in company with one she 
loved so entirely, she thought she was perfectly 
happy. 

They had been abroad two years, had visited 
Italy, Switzerland, and Germany, and were now 
traveling leisurely through England, setting their 
faces homeward. 

They had gone out of the usual route of tour¬ 
ists, to see some friend of theirs, and were pass¬ 
ing through a still more remote part of the coun- 
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try, in order to take the shortest route to the 
sea-coast, to catch the next steamer for home. 
One day, as it was nearing sundown, they came 
in sight of a perfect gem of & village, nestling 
down at the foot of a green mountain, on which 
gleamed the white ruins of a monastery. As 
they were crossing the bridge, that spanned the 
willow-shaded stream, Marion bade the postillion 
to stop his horses, “ that she might enjoy the 
sweetest and serenest spot she had ever seen; it 
was like a dream of peace,” she said. 

The houses were small, but cozy and vine- 
sheltered. But near them, just across the bridge, 
stood an old, picturesque Elizabethan mansion, 
sitting back in a wilderness of bloom and ver¬ 
dure. 

A child, dressed in white, was running down 
a garden-path, a lovely-faced old lady following 
her more slowly. And there was the gleam of 
statues and the glimmer of fountains through the 
green foliage. 

They stopped at the clean, quaint-looking inn, 
to obtain supper. And the fresh-faced, plea¬ 
sant old landlady gossiped to the friendly Ame¬ 
rican lady about the small affairs of their 
village. 

It was the healthiest spot in all England,’ 
she said, •* the pleasantest and most peaceful, 
for their good old clergyman and his wife were 
such peacemakers, such a fine, old Christian 
couple.” 

“ Did they live in that beautiful old mansion 
near the bridge?” v 

“ No, but one of God’s own angelR lived tEere, 
a widow lady, with one child; she was almost 
worshiped by the whole village, for her whole 
life was spent in doing good to others. There 
she is now,” said the good landlady, as the low 
tones of an organ came to them, borne on the 
sweet evening breeze. “She loves to gather the 
village children about her, and play to them for 
hours on the old church organ, as the night-fall 
is nearing. She plays the organ in church, and 
she has trained the children’s voices till they 
sound more like birds singing, than like human 
voices. And they so love her that there is not 
a child of them but would die for the sweet 
lady.” 

After supper, as the horses must rest for an¬ 
other hour, Marion and her husband walked out, 
to admire still more the peaceful beauty of the 
village. 

As they passed the old mansion, they looked 
into the grounds. A lady was walking slowly 
down toward the gate, as if lost in musing. The 
sunset glory fell full upon her face—a face that 
looked spiritualized, made perfect by suffering— 


it was the face of one who through tears has seen 
the glory of the Lord. 

For one wild instant Marion looked incredu¬ 
lously; then she cried out through the iron gate¬ 
way. 

“Georgia! My darling! My darling!” 

The lady gave a start, recognized Marion, flew 
to the gate, and in a moment, they were in each 
other’s arms. 

That night, Georgia told all. How her child- 
heart, half-numbed by pain and humiliation, had 
been guided by her Aunt Eleanor into what she 
afterward realized was a crime, both against 
the man she married and her own soul. How 
she had suffered ; how the daily lie she was living 
had tortuied her; how at last the knowledge that 
her husband was false to her,' and his sister’s as¬ 
surance that she wns making his life wretched, 
had seemed to make her duty plain to her. She 
had gone to her Aunt Mary; and Aunt Mary and 
Margaret had gladly shared her exile; she con¬ 
fided in no one but them, fearing discovery. 
And she bad since found peace and happiness, 
in living for others, in persistent trying to do 
good. 

“ But are you happy here. Georgia, alone?” 

“Alone! You forget my baby, Marion, my 
little girl; she is such a blessing to me. And 
I dear Aunt Mary and Margaret; they spoil me 
! with their petting. Margaret is more of a com- 
! panion than a servant; she is a good woman now, 

; and I believe she would almost die for us.” 

Georgia had heard, some time before, of her 
husband’s death. * “ When my little girl comes of 
age,” she said, “she will have her father's pro¬ 
perty. But, as for myself, I shall never take 
any of it. I have enough for all my wants.” 

Marion never told Georgia how the world had 
wronged her, by coupling her name with Allan 
Graham, and they were never either of them to 
know of Miss Harding’s unfortunate investment 
of her five thousand dollars, upon that dark night 
of Georgia’s flight. Not unfortunate, in regard 
to the injury she did the reputation of her beau¬ 
tiful young sister-in-law; but unfortunate, as re¬ 
garded herself in a financial point of view. 

But Marion told her that Allan Graham w'as 
dead. Not a change passed ovgr the sweet, calm 
face, as she replied. 

“ He has been dead to me a long, long time. 
Long before my flight I despised him, more than 
I ever loved him; that old dream faded away, as 
utterly as if it had never been.” 

When Marion left, they all came out to the 
gate to’see her off. Gentle-faced Aunt Mary was 
first. The woman whom Georgia had saved from 
a life of shame and ruin, stood behind her, plea- 
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sant and lmppy-faced. ller little one stood leaning « 
against Georgia, clinging to mamma’s white hand. J 
The glitter and glory of the sunlight had al^ j 
disappeared. But the full moon had risen in the 
east, and its purer, softer light shone down on 
the lovely home, making it seem, in its shadowy 
beauty, indeed like the “abode of peace.” 


At parting, Georgia clung to Marion like the 
Georgia of old time, with kisses and tears. But 
the driver was impatient, and Marion’s husband 
hurried their leave-taking. 

As Marion looked back through her tears, she 
saw* Georgia, sweet and fair, with the white moon¬ 
light enwrapping her in its pure glory. 


THE BALUSTRADE. 

BY J. H. CHAUNCEY. 


Fronting the sunset shore, we stood 
Leaning against the balustrade, 

Whose urns of blossom were ranged above, 
Within the wavering cypress shade. 

The headland’s cliffs were rosed and bright; 
The fountain Bliook—a sheaf of light; 

As yonr hand in mine was clasped, and Love 
Held both, faint odors blew around. 

The space of glory on the flood 
May chance it was that dazzled so 
Your eyes; they rested on the ground 
Not even a whisper in the glow 
Blent with the sighing waves below. 


, Upon the sunset shore I stand, 

l Looking upon the bleak, gray sea; 

> The sky is blank with clond and haze, 

And a cold wind blows inconstantly 
From the drear inland’s shadowy breath 
Of wintering wood and searing heath; 
While bursts and sinks the wat’ry blaze, 
Scattering the o’erblown blossoms on 
Tlie lonely tnarble steps nearlmnd; 

And in my heart, so light of yore, 

A sad pain settles, ns the gun 
Sinks, and along the desolate shore 
The darkeued seat begin to roar. 


WRITTEN AT TWILIGHT, 

BY MEBLE W. CTREIE. 


Oh, stars, so faint, and yet so bright! 

Oh, dial ices of silver light! 

Oh, weird and solemn, solemn stars, 

No wand’ring mist your splendor nmrs. 

Oh, human eyes! look np and see 
Those lights of wond’rous brilliancy, 

Those miracles of witchery; 

Which ever murmur as they speed, 

“Our Maker helps in sorest need ” > 

Cau shirs know aught of “ sorest need ?” 


Ay, none but God that page can read. 
They shine, aud still obedient are 
To Him who makes the stars His care. 

Oh 1 much-tried, sufFring human heart! 
What joy the knowledge can impart, 
That He. who decked the crown of Night 
With lovely gems of trembling light, 
Upholds the heavens by IHh might; 

That His kind care to earth extends, 

And proves to man the Friend of friends. 


A SONG OF JUNE. 

BY IBANK .MAYFIELD. 


This is Love’s special season, Kate, 
When each sweet songster has its mate. 

The lark and linnet, thrush and dove, 
All whisper low, “ how dear to love.” 

Up in the tree-tops see, the jay 

His sweet-heart wooes the live-long day. 

The robin, too, with crimson breast, 

His love-song sings and builds his nest. 

The little wavelets on the lake 


f 


Romp round the shore and clasp the brake. 

The coyest flowers bud and blow 
Beneath the sunshine's amorous glow. 

The softly-scented southern breeze 
Kisses the buds, toys with the trees. 


And everywhere the earth and skies 
Are languid with love’s looks and sighs. 


Oh I darling Kate, I ask of thee 
Wheu all else loves, why may not we? 
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BY EBE5 E. RKXFORD. 


Last night, when I was sitting at the window 
with Davie on my knee, watching the sunset, 
mother read me a little poem she had found some¬ 
where, that she thought would please me. And 
I don't know when I have heard anything that 
touched me as that simple little thing did. I 
have read it over since, till I can repeat every 
word of it. I think I shall never forget it. I 
shall keep it with my memory of my June Rose, 
who is beautiful to-day in the gardens of God; 
and the June roses that have blossomed and faded 
through fifty summers of my life, not more sweet 
and pure than was she who was the sweetest 
flower of them all. Let me repeat the poem to 
you. I am sure you will like it. I wish I had 
known it in the time of June roses. If I had, I 
would have said it over to them; and I am sure 
they would have understood me. I’m a queer, 
odd sort of a fellow, you see. I have all sons of 
strange fancies. But I was going to repeat you 
the poem. Listen: 

There’s a gleam of red in the garden, 

And a breath of balm on the breeze, 

And I know that tho sweet June roses 
Are blossoming under the trees; 

Of all the flowers of the Summer 
None are so sweet as these. 

But there comes a pain with the fragrance 
Out of the heart of tho rose, 

And a memory tender with sorrow, 

Of one who no sorrow knows, 

Who came, in a vanished Summer, 

And gave me a red Juno rose. 

And she gave me her heart with the flower; 

Oh I never a blossom that blows 

Is sweet as the heart of my darling, 

That she gave me with a rose. 

Barling, the blossom has faded, 

But your love no fading knows. 

I bend o'er these royal blossoms, 

A-«wing by the garden-wall. 

And my heart is astir in my bosom, 

As if it heard you call. 

Where are you, oh, my darling! 

Sweetest June rose of all? 

Oh, my love I like a Summer blossom 
You died, as these roses will; 

Died! but the heart you gave me 
I hold in my keeping still. 

I shall keep it for«ver and ever, 

Mine through ull good and ill. 

Blossom, oh, roses of June-timo! 

Turn your red hearts to the sun ; 

You were l*orn to bloom and to perish, 

When the Summer is just begun; 


So died the hopes of my June-tlme, 

Like the roses, one by one. 

But I fancy each fallen blossom 
Will some day blossom again, 

And the hopes that died with the roses, 

Like the hopes of so many men, 

Will come back in the Juno of Heaven, 

And then, oh. my darling—then I 

Oh ! I believe it as much as I believe that there 
is a Heaven! The beautiful, sweet hopes which 
died like roses here, will blossom out into fulfill¬ 
ment there; and I shall have my June Hose again, 
mine only, and mine evermore. 

Sitting in the garden in long summer days, 
with Davie playing at my side, I can shut my 
eyes, and fancy she is there as I used to see her, 
with her face the fairest flower in all the garden. 
Such a sweet, pure face. Have you never seen 
faces that were like flowers? She had one, with 
the pink of June roses flushing her checks, and 
the scarlet color of their hearts staining her lips, 
and it was because her face always made me 
think of them, that I called her June Rose. She 
had the fairest, sweetest face I ever knew. When 
I think of a saint, some way it always has her 
face ; and when I dream of an angel, eyes such as 
hers were, blue as those violets down in the corner 
of the garden, look at me, with silky, yellow hair 
all a-flutter over neck and breast. Well, why 
should it not be so ? She is an angel now, and, 
perhaps, she is the only angel I dream of. 

I always loved her. She used to come to see 
me when she was a wee bit of a thing, and I was 
growing up to boyhood, and ask for flowers from 
my garden; and always I gave her the loveliest 
ones there. I never could do that for any one 
else. I loved my flowers too well for that; but I 
loved her better than my flowers. It seemed to 
me that there was nothing in the world too good 
for her. To me she was the one woman in the 
world. 

We never used to talk of love together. But 
we talked of other things almost as sweet, and 
found in the companionship of each other a hap¬ 
piness that was pleasant ns a dream. I think 
through all those years, I was dreaming. She 
was the child of wealthy and aristocratic parents, 
and I was a poor crippled fellow, with only enough 
of this world’s goods to keep me comfortable; 
but with my June Rose and my flowers, I was as 
rich a man as ever lived. I never thought of 
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losing her; 1 hod grown to think that she was 
mine, and was content. And, dreaming thus, 1 
let the days drift by, happy in the present, and 
thinking nothing, caring nothing for the future. 

I must have been wild to think that one with 
a face as fair as hers was, would keep out of 
sight of envious eyes. I might have known, if I 
had stopped to think about it at all, that, sooner 
or later, some one would come along and spy ray 
sweet, little June Rose blowing iq the country- 
ways, and seek to wear it for his own. But I 
was so happy that I never thought of such a 
thing as that. Perhaps 1 did not dare to let my¬ 
self look earnestly into the future. 

One day she came down to get some flowers 
for the parlors. 

“ My cousin Ralph is coming to-morrow,” she 
said, 44 and our garden is such a poor, little thing 
that it can’t afford enough flowers for us. Be¬ 
sides, I like your flowers best, Davie. I wonder 
why? I guess it's because I like you so well. 
Don’t you ?” 

44 1 hope so, little June Rose,” I answered, soft¬ 
ly, and broke off a cluster of pansy blossoms, 
and put them in her yellow hair. 

44 1 don’t know what I should do if it were 
not for you, Davie,” she said, while I gathered 
the flowers she wanted. 

14 I was thinkiug, while I was coming down 
here, what a lonesome place this would be, if 
you were to go away. I think you are the best 
friend I ever had, Davie, except my mother.” 
And then she looked away toward the little 
church-yard, where the pansies were blossoming 
among the daisies on her mother's grave; and I 
fancied that there was a little shade of trouble 
in her face. 44 If 1 were to go away, Davie, 
would you miss me?” 

44 Miss you ?” That was all I said ; but I know 
it was enough to tell her that if she were to go 
out of my little world, all the sunshine would go 
with her. I know I grew pale at the very thought 
of losing her. It was something I had not thought 
of before. It stunned me like a blow. 

44 1 hope I shall never go away,” she said, by- 
and-by. 44 1 want to always stay here, Davie. 
You are a better friend than I should find any 
where else.” 

When she wag gone, I sat down and thought. 
Was there a shadow coming over the sky? Was 
I going to lose my June Rose—the only woman 
in the world I cared for, except my mother? I 
don’t know how long I sat there in the twilight, 
thinking, but I knew how it was going to be be¬ 
fore 1 got up, and went in. This cousin was 
coming to steal my June Rose away from me. 

“ \\ hy, Davie,” mother cried, “ what ails you? 


You are pale as any ghost. You look as if some¬ 
thing had frightened you.” 

44 Something has,” I answered. 14 Oh, mother, 
mother, I am going to lose my little June Rose 
and then I hid my face in niy hands, and could 
not speak again for a long lime, because tears 
choked me. 

Next day her cousin came. I saw them riding 
by. He had a handsome, southern face, dark, 
and haughty; but there was something cruel and 
sinister in it that made me shiver when I thought 
of trusting the happiness of my June Rose to his 
keeping. 

She came down with him one day to see my 
flowers. He had a sneering, half-contemptuous 
smile for me, and but few words. A man who was 
weak enough to love flowers, was too weak a man 
for his friendship, he thought, probably; and I 
was sure his friendship was the lost one in the 
world I would ever care for. He was robbing 
my life of its beauty and brightness, and I could 
not clasp hands with him for that reason, if no 
other. So, when she introduced us to each other, 
we merely bowed, and then there was a little si¬ 
lence, which seemed to me like that silence which 
always comes.when a dear friend’s life has gone 
out into the unknown world, And we stand be¬ 
side that which was he, but is he no longer, awed 
and tearful. Oh, my sweet, sweet hopes, that 
were lying there before mo, dead that moment! 
They could not see them, but I could. 

When she came again, I knew well enough be¬ 
fore she told me a word what it was she had 
come to tell Her face was full of unrest, and 
her eyes looked like violets that had been wet 
with rain. 

44 1 want you to go down to the church with 
me,” she said. 44 1 am in one of my restless 
moods to-day, and listening to your playing al¬ 
ways quiets me.” 

For the last time we walked down the old path 
together, and we were nearly there before either 
of us spoke. 

Then- 

44 Ob, Davie, I am going away,” she cried ; and 
the violet eyes were hidden in a shower of tears. 

Going away! I wonder if there are any words 
that are sadder than those are? I could not 
speak. I tried to, but my voice was all broken 
up, and I turned my face away to hide my pain.- 
She came up to me. and slipped her hand ini 
mine; and so hand-in-hand we walked down thej 
road together, as we often had done, but never 
would again, and all the while she was weeping 
softly. 

4 *Oh, Davie,” she cried, as we reached the 
steps, 44 1 do not want to go away. 1 shall never 
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be so happy anywhere else as I have been here. 
You will not forget me, will you?” 

“ Forget you ?** 1 cried. “ Do you think a 
man, suddenly stricken blind, would ever forget 
the sunshine? Oh, my little June Rose, I love 
you, I love you! How can I let you go ?” 

I had meant to keep my love hidden out of 
sight, for I knew that the knowledge of how j 
much 1 was suffering would only add to her own 
troubles; but my heart got the better of me, and 
spoke out before I could stop it. j 

“Oh, Davie, I didn’t know you loved me in ! 
that way,” she said. “1 thought you were like I 
a brother to me. Oh, I am so sorry for you. So j 
sorry, for it will make it all the harder for you ] 
to let me go: and I knew you would miss me 
more than any one else. Oh, it’s a strange 
world, Davie, I can’t understand it. It’s got to 
be a lonesome one all at once; and I used to 
think it was all sunshine and gladness. I don’t 
want to go away. I don’t love Ralph. But father 
has promised him that I shall. be his wife, and I 
have got to leave you, Davie. Oh, dear! oh, 
dear !” And then she laid her head down on the 
steps, as if her heart was breaking. 

“It is a strange world, little June Rose,” I 
said, tenderly. “I oughtn’t to have told you 
what I have, but I couldn’t keep it. I might 
have known better than to let myself think of 
you in that way, for you were never meant for 
such as me. But I love you just the same for all 
that; and it is a sorrowful thing to give you up. 
God bless you, darling; and, remember, cotne 
what will, that there is one who will never forget 
you.” 

“Oh, I will, I will!” she cried, lifting her 
eyes to me trustingly. “ I shall remember your 
love, Davie, as something sweet and sacred; and j 
I know it will help me to be braver and 
stronger.” 1 

When I began playing that afternoon, I could 
find nothing but the very saddest of minor chords, 
for nothing else was suited to the thoughts that 
filled my brain. They told of love and loss ; of j 
dead hopes, and wild, passionate longing for that j 
which was out of reach. But, as I played, I j 
thought that God understood it alf, and that in i 
His own good time it would all come right; and 
that it was our part to take up the work of life, 
no matter how lonely and wearisome it might be, 
with brave hearts, and do it as nobly and faith¬ 
fully as we could; and something told me that, 
by-and by, there would come a time when I 
should have my own again ; and then the music 
grew grander in its harmony, and died away in one 
long, sweet chord, that was full of rest and peace. 

“ Oh, Davie, if life could be sweet, at the last, 


as your music was, one could bear a great deal, 
for the sake of the rest at the end,” she said, 
softly. “ For your sake, for my own sake, I will 
try to do my duty bravely, and the rest I trust 
to God.” 

And then we walked back home together for 
the last, last time. Oh, those last times ! How 
sorrowful everything connected with them is ! 
We can never foget them. But under all the 
pain of loss and loneliness was the thought that 
sometime, somewhere, this side of Heaven, my 
June Rose would come back to me, and I should 
have my own again. And thinking that, I could 
bear roy sorrow better. 

I only saw her once after that, and that was 
on her wedding-day. Her father came to me, 
and wanted me to play the Wedding March, and 
trim the church with flowers. And for her sake 
I robbed my garden of its treasures. I wanted 
to make everything as bright and beautiful for 
her os I could; and though I loved my flowers 
with a friendship that was strohg and tender, I 
was willing to sacrifice them, if by so doing, I 
could give her one thought of pleasure. I made 
her a wreath for her bridal, pure, white valley- 
lilies, with one pink June rose-bud nestling be¬ 
tween; and a purple pansy to hide its dusky 
splendor in the gold of her hair, and bid her re¬ 
member me. And I know well enough that she 
understood. 

I played the Wedding March, and in spite of 
myself my fingers would search out sad minor 
notes, and an undertone of that was full of long¬ 
ings and regrets, and sorrows, for that which had 
come and gone like the sunshine of a beautiful 
day, kept running through the music, which 
should have been glad and jubilant. 

When the ceremony was over, I went up to 
her, and took her hand in mine for a moment, 
saying, simply, “ God bless and keep you, my 
little June Rose J” and that was all. I could not 
trust myself to say more. She lifted her violet- 
blue eyes to mine, and the rain of tears that was 
on them made them dim. The sight of them 
made my own grow misty and blind; and saying 
once more, “ God bless you 1” I turned away to 
hide the sorrow in my face. And I saw my June 
Rose no more for years. 

Oh, life was so lonely and sad without her. 
I thought of her always. My pansies made me 
think of her eyes, and the roses of her cheeks, 
and the daffodils of her yellow hair; and the 
; lilies were like her pure, sweet soul. Every spot 
! spoke of her Every hour of the day something 
told'me in its own way of what had gone out of 
my little world. But I knew it would come again, 
and I waited. 
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The years went by, and they brought many 
changes. The father of my June Rose died, and 
ihe properly was sold, going to her husband. I 
heard from her once or twice, in a roundabout 
way. They said she was not happy ; that her hus¬ 
band was cruel and dissipated; and I yearned to 
open my arms, and take my June Rose under 
their shelter. 

And, as the years went by, I waited for what 
I knew was coming; for I knew all the time that 
she would come back to me this side of the other 
world. 

It was a wild and bitter night when she came 
back. The snow was falling in blinding white¬ 
ness over meadow and hill, and the wind was 
fierce and high. A lonesome, dreary night for 
any one to be out in, and I shivered as I thought 
of wanderers who might be facing its fury. 

We were sitting by the fire, mother and I, 
and we had been silent a long time. Suddenly, 
above the shrieking of the storm, I heard some¬ 
thing that sounded like a child’s voice at the 
door. 

“ What was that?” mother said, and I got up 
to see. 

I opened the door, and a woman fell across the 
threshold, holding a »hild in her arms. 

“ Oh, Davie, I have come back again,” cried the 
woman, lifting a white, haggard face to mine. 
“ Pity me! pity me!” 

That voice! I should have known it anywhere, 
even beyond the heavenly gates. And that face ! 
Oh, it was the face of my June Rose, changed 
from its old bright beauty, but still the loveliest 
face in the wide world to me. 

“Oh, my darling,” I cried, and caught her to 
my breast. “ You hnve come back to me, and I 
have waited so long, so long!” and for a moment 
I could see nothing through pny tears. 

“ Are you Uncle Davie?” piped a wee voice at 
my side, and the child tugged at my coat. “ Mam¬ 
ma told me I was goin* to see Uncle Davie. She 
makes me pray for him every night. If you’re 
Uncle Davie, I want to kiss you. Mayn’t I?” 

I bent down, and gathered the child—my June 
Rose’s child—to my breast, and he kissed me 
over and over again. 

“ My name's Davie, too,” he said, stroking my 
face. 

Davie! She had given him my name. I bent 
and kissed her tenderly, and her face was full of 
rest. 

“ Dear child !’’ cried mother, taking her away 
from me gently, and rubbing her dear old eyes 
to hide the tears that would blind them, “don’t 
you see how wet her clothes are? And she’s just 
tired out, poor thing. Go into the wood-shed, 


; and get some wood to kindle up the fire, while I 
change her clothes for dry ones.” 

I went out, and stood there by the window for 
many moments; and the night seemed suddenly 
changed into one of wonderful beauty. The star 
at Bethlehem had not wrought a greater change 
to the eyes of the watching shepherds, than tlie 
sight of the face I loved had made for me. The 
world and the night was transfigured. 

When I went in, she was sitting in mother’s 
great rocking-chair, before the fire, looking, oh! 
so pale, so wan, that the tears came to my eyes at 
sight of her. She turned her face toward me, and 
a smile of great, unutterable peace came over it. 

“ I can rest now,” she said, and put her hand 
in mine; and as I sat and held it, the waxen lids 
drooped over the violets of my darling’s eyes, and 
she slept. 

Davie had nestled confidingly in mother's 
arms, and I saw that he had quite won her kind 
old heart. Dear mother I A better woman never 
lived than you; and your heart was quite large 
enough to take us all in—an old-fashioned heart, 
that had room for all who chose to come in, and 
always room for one more. 

When morning came, she told her story over to 
mother and me. Her husband had been cruel to 
her from tho first. He was a drunkard and a 
gambler, and he spent his own fortune and that 
which came to him from her. He had moved 
about from place to place, getting lower and lower 
in the world all the time. Her life had been a 
wretched, bitter one. At last, when it had begun 
to seem to her that she must lie down and die for 
despair and shame of the life he was leading, he 
got into a drunken quarrel, and received a blow 
from which he never recovered. When he was 
dead, she had no one to cling to, no home to go 

to, and then- “Then I yearned so for your 

friendship, Davie ; for rest and peace, after such 
weary years, that I came back; and oh ! I think 
this must be Heaven.” 

It was heaven to me, for I had my own again. 

But I knew, from the first, that I could not 
keep her with me long. There was something in 
her face that told me that her life was fading 
like a snowdrift in spring-time. 

I used to sit for hours, and watch her face; 
not so much like a June rose now, ns it was like 
a lily, white and fragile, nnd too frail to last. 
The shadows had all faded out of it, leaving 
nothing but rest there. The thought of losing 
her was one of keenest pain; but to lose her in 
this way was not like the old loss: for now she 
was mine, and, after death, she would be mine 
still. She would go on before me, nnd waif my 
] coming, and the parting would not be for long. 
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“When I am gone,” she said, one day, “I 
want you to keep Davie. I give him to you, the 
only gift I have to give to the best and truest 
heart I ever knew.” 

“ The only gift, except your love,” I said, 
softly. 

“ Oh, that I gave you long ago,” she answered. 
“ You have had that all along.” 

Can you know how sweet those words were to 
me? My June Bose loves me, and, knowing 
that, I could even bear to let her go. For I knew 
it would not be for long. 

And as the days of winter merged into those 
of spring, she grew weaker and weaker, and I 
saw that the end was not far off. 

“I want to live to see the June roses,” she 
said, one day. “I wonder how long it will be 
before they will blossom? I loved to sit for 
hours and smell them, and dream; and there was 
something in their fragrance that made me for* 
get everything else- And your love, Davie, is 
like them. It is so sweet that it has charmed me 
into forgetfulness of the trouble that came to me 
in those weary, weary years. So sweet, so very 
sweet, Davie.” 

April days came, and the willows by the river 
put on a misty greenness that held in it a hint 
of summer. The meadows brightened into their 
old beauty, and all the world was waking up 
from its winter dream. 

And my June Rose faded like a flower. She 
got nearer and nearer to the other land every 
day. When the May had brought its blossoms, 
and the summer-time was just outside the door, 
she was so near the gates that she could see be* 
yond them. 

It was a June evening when she died. The 
sun had gone down in golden pomp, and the hills 
seemed crested with fire. A glory, which made 
me think of “That light which never was on 
land or sea,” made the world strangely fair, 


as the day died, and we waited for the going out 
of the soul of my June Rose. 

“Oh, Davie, I have been so happy, here,” she 
said. “So happy. God bless you, dear!” 

By-and-by she wanted us to lift Davie up for 
her to kiss. She held him on her breast for a 
long time, kissing him now and then, softly, until 
he fell asleep. 

“ It is almost night, isn’t it?” she asked. The 
sunset was flushing the liill*tops still with gold 
and purple splendor. I fancied that the gates 
w'ere swung wide open, waiting for her going 
through. 

“Are the June-roses blossomed yet?” she 
asked. “ I wish I could hold one in my hand. It 
would make me think of your love, Davie, be¬ 
cause it is so sweet. I should take it into Heaven 
with me, and it would never fade.” 

Pretty soon she closed her eyes. 

“I am sleepy and tired. I think I’ll try to 
rest. Kiss me good-night, Davie.” 

I bent and kissed her, knowing that good 
morning would be said over there ! 

And then my June Rose slept, and the sleep 
was that God giveth his beloved. Oh, she was 
mine, now—mine evermore. My June Rose wac 
beautiful in the garden of God 1 

I leaned out of the window, while mother 
folded the hands upon the silent breast. Looking 
up, I saw the Evening Star trembling wliitely in 
a sea of azure. Looking down, 1 saw that one 
June rose had burst into fragrant bloom, and I 
broke it from its stem, and put it in her hands. 
How peaceful she looked! She had gone on 
ahead to wait for my coming, and I bent, and 
whispered to her softly, and I know she under¬ 
stood. “ Yes, darling, I will be with you by- 
and-by.” And I know that the hopes and dreams 
of my lifetime will all come back to me in the 
June of Heaven, and then—oh, my June Rose, 
then ! 


WAITING. 

BY MRS. HELEN A. MANVILLE. 


I know it is Sommer, bnt down in my heart. 

The frosts of the Winter-time do not depart. 

I know that the flow’rs are a-bloom on the plain, 
That the dear, blue-eyed violets are with 11s again; 
That the birds have returned from the tropical land, 
And in the green meadows the zephyrs are bland. 
But I heed not the chorus of winds or of birds, 

I cannot interpret their beautiful words. 

My heart only questions: why is it my sweet. 

That Summer should find me my joy incomplete? 


Are you sleeping, my darling, and sleeping so long; 
Your heart has forgotten love’s beautiful song? 

Are you dreaming, my dearest, and never of me, 
And ne’er of our hopes of the sweet yct-to-be? 

Has another one wooed you with rapturous song, 
That your feet, oh, beloved! have tarried so long? 
Do other eyes, lovingly, look in your own, 

And other lips whisper “my beautiful one!” 

That Summer should come, in her linnet of blue, 
And find me still watching and waiting for you? 
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“ My fate is coining oyer the sea. I sit here 
and watch for it.” 

“ Are you crazy, Cora?” 

“ No, no more than other people. Every one 
is more or less so, they say. 1 believe in impres¬ 
sions, and this one is a steadfast companion of 
mine. It’s coming, and look, now !” 

Out of the mist, hanging low on the horizon, 
into the brightness streaming from a rift in the 
western clouds, came a little schooner, standing 
into the bay swiftly and silently. 

They watched her, the girl with grave, awe¬ 
struck face. They rose, and strolled down to¬ 
ward the wharf, with its few weather-beaten 
Bt ore-houses. 

“ Do you really think that shabby old thing 
brings your fate, Cora?” asked the young man. 

“ Don’t laugh at me 1” she answered, uneasily. 
There seemed but one passenger. He was now 
coming up the road, a lithe, keen man, who, as 
he approached, touched his hat, and asked the 
way to the village. 

“The village is just ahead. You can see it,” 
answered Morton, gruffly jealous of any one who 
even looked at his companion. 

The young man laughed lightly. “ Are all the 
natives of your coast so inhospitable?” he said. 
Then taking off his hat, be bowed gracefully to 
Corn, and passed on. < 

Walking slowly homo, Cora picked up an India- j 
rubber case, seemingly water-proof and air-tight. 
What made her conceal it from Morton? 

That night, in her own room at the hotel, she 
opened it. Within lay, on a bed of night-black 
velvet, a pearl set in a necklace of quite wonder¬ 
ful size and beauty. It lit the whole room with 
its soft, snowy, lustrous glory. Surely this was 
the pearl of great price, which the merchant hear¬ 
ing of, sold all that he hod, and gladly bought. 
Whence came it, this tenderness dissolved, and 
floating calmly in a sea of milk 1 This thrill of 
love caught and dimpled into a lucent sphere! 
It was the dream, quiet and gracious, of a beau¬ 
tiful woman. It was the thought of the youngest 
of God’s cherubs, who do always behold the face 
of the Father. It was music, bound for a time, but 
murmuring “How long, oh, Lord! how long?” 
Nay, it was the very note of the angel Isrefil, the 
sweetest-voiced of any creature of God—solidi¬ 
fied. 


Its charming beams floated round Cora as she 
turned it this way and that, almost awe-struck at 
the pale, precious loveliness. She held it against 
her forehead, looking at herself in the glass, re¬ 
membering that the ladies of the Orient allow no 
other gem to touch their soft skins. Diamonds? 
Why, a diamond would be vulgar, blatant, flaunt¬ 
ing, self-asserting, beside this calm, regal shin¬ 
ing, like the effortless richness of a calla-cup. 

Entranced, she hung over the dreamy foam- 
bells of lustre for a long hour. She was a firm 
believer in subtle, unknown influences and talis¬ 
mans, as welt as many old beliefs that science is 
now picking up from the mire of contempt, and 
.setting as fixed stars in the firmament of fact; 
and as the filmy-eyed thing looked up at her, she 
felt, or thought she felt, a singular fascination, a 
pulling at some bond. Its life was partly animal; 
through sympathy had it become charged with the 
electric passion, thrilling the warm, white, heav¬ 
ing bosoms whereon it had lain, and knotting the, 
perhaps, crowned brows its sunny splendor had 
lit? No cold, pitiless mineral secretion this; no 
dazzling, gorgeous diamond from Brazilian step¬ 
pes, or glittering snaky emerald; its very birth 
into the world of light had been amid the throe and 
the eagerness of human passion, as the wretched, 
half-starved Indian, rose panting and quivering 
from the depths, and flung it on Ceylon’s rock, 
reddened with his life-blood. Human sympa¬ 
thies ! human magnetism! Yes ! Cora skivered, 
and, rising, put it determinedly away. 

On the broad piazza of the hotel, next day, 
Cora Parks encountered the stranger. 

“I am so glad to meet youl” she exclaimed. 
“ Did you know you lost something, down near 
the landing, yesterday?” 

His eye dwelt on her with a smile. “ I am 
afraid I did. Did you find it ?” 

“Yes!” 

“ And will you keep it safely?” 

“ Keep it! No, indeed. It is too valuable. ’ 

* Thanks! I thought it but a poor offering.” 

“What can you mean? Such a jewel as that 
must be of immense value.” 

> “You are too kind ! You are too kind !” 

| “I don’t understand you. Of what are you 
| speaking?” said Miss Parks, haughtily. 

) “ Of what I lost yesterday. Its vacant place 

S is here,” laying his hand on his breast. 
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His manner was earnest, even grave; and Cora 
was provoked to find her blushes rising at those ; 
idle compliments. Meanwhile, Morton Way, lean¬ 
ing against a pillar, saw the stranger’s hand on 
his breast, and grew more jealous than eTer. 

“I am talking,” Cora resumed, “of what I 
found yesterday;” and she described the superb 
ornament with enthusiasm, heightened by the 
tinge of superstition she felt. 

“And did you think I dropped that?” asked 
the other. 

“ Didn't you ? Didn't you drop it ?” exclaimed 
Cora. “1 thought, of course, you did.” 

He laughed, as if the idea was too absurd. 
“ I am sorry to say, my dear lady, I must dis¬ 
claim all title to it.” 

“ It is very strange,” said Cora. “ Itoould have 
been lost only from this house, if you did not 
drop it. No one in the village owns it, I know.” 

She was walking by his side now, this man, 
whose name even she did not know; and confi¬ 
dence and sympathy seemed to come naturally 
as possible. They stopped at the end of the piazza, 
leaning against the balustrade, he looking over 
her head. Suddenly, he said, “ There is a beau¬ 
tiful effect on yonder cloud 1 A little this way, 
and you’ll catch it.” But he turned her, not to¬ 
ward it, but so that any one, at the other end of 
the piazza, could see the long and fervent pres¬ 
sure he gave her hand as he left ofiF. And Mor¬ 
ton Way saw it, itad his jealousy grew tenfold 
more intense. 

In less than a week Augustus Du Pr6, for that 
was the stranger’s name, had become a success, 
to use the Bostonian expression, at the Piscata- 
qua House. He waltzed like a dream, led the 
German unerringly, and sent a boat through the 
water like a Harvard stroke-oar. He hod so 
great versatility that all declared he could go 
down in the kitchen and cook the dinner exqui¬ 
sitely. “ Billiard-maker or thimble-rigger, I am 
not certain which,” sneered Morton Way, jealous 
ef Du Pr6*s attentions to Cora. Mrs. Starkie, 
the reigning lady of the honse, deolared, 44 1 
know all his people well—the Du Pr6’s of Caro¬ 
lina. A good stock. Huguenots.” Atput these 
Huguenot ancestors Du Pr6 himself used to tell 
a story, with an inconsistent gleam on his usu- 
ally gay, good-natured face. His great, great 
grandfather, Des Adrots, had appeared before a 
French fortress, in the time of Henry III., 
parched for revenge. The castle surrendered, 
but he ran out a plank from the bAttlements, and 
the garrison, man by man, was driven out upon 
it, and over it. Dee Adrots, sitting below, watching 
the ghastly heap as it rose, and, shouting to the 
victims to make haste, as they shivered at the hide¬ 


ous leap. This pleasant story Du Prd would tell, 
as if quite entering into the personality of the 
Huguenot captain. Though one would have deem¬ 
ed him more at home helping the widowed To- 
landes, and the fatherless Aim&s to raise amid 
their tears one of Marot’s psalms. 

“Don’t make a hero of him, girls,” Mrs. 
Starkie repeated, in vain. But he hod something 
misty and mysterious about him, and what young 
girl but acknowledges the spell of the mysterious. 
Even Cora, though at heart true to Morton Way, 
felt something of this strange attraction. 

41 If I wait here, will you show me your trea¬ 
sure?” he said, one night, to Cora Parks. 

She went and brought the pearl. 

“ It is treasure-trove,” he said. “You have the 
rights of the lady of the house. You have never 
succeeded in discovering its origin, its owner?” 

“Never; and I’ve tried every way.” 

44 Very beautiful is it. You will always keep 
it?” 

The girl paused a moment; then she said, al¬ 
most solemnly, “I will. There is a glamour 
about it to me. I always knew my fate would 
come over the sea,’ ’ 

A week or two afterward, Augustus Du Prd 
was arranging some private theatricals. He of¬ 
fered one of the best parts to Morton Way, who 
refused it. Du Prd urged him. “ No,” he said, 
44 these things are not in my way,” and then, 
raising his voice, repeated, “Not in my way; I, 
for one, am not a strolling player.” 

There was no mistaking the intended insult. 
A smile ran round the circle of young men often 
eclipsed by the stranger. Augustus never open¬ 
ed his lips, but that night he went to Cora Parks 
and begged her, as a particular favor, to wear 
her necklace at the hop the next night. 

How resplendent she looked with it! Du Prd 
met her with a deep bow of thanks, and a tender 
smile. Morton Way started forward, and gazed. 
He saw the look of intelligence; hit gift, he doubt¬ 
ed not; and accepted and worn ? Ay, Cora Parks, 
the sea has brought you your fate ! 

Morton Way iurned, and went out. “ She is 
false to me,” lie cried. “ She loves this stranger. 
Shall I stop to be made a mock of by her and 
him? Never.” 

The glowing windows of the ball-room flared 
out, on the sands, their far-stretching parallelo¬ 
grams of light; the long, shooting rays pursued 
him; it was long before ho could get out of reach 
of them and the music. 44 Those deuced vulgar 
waltzes!” be murmured. But, at last, he walked 
alone, breathing the east wind. In these mo¬ 
ments of mad jealousy, he cast the old life be¬ 
hind him. 
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“ Do you know that Mr. Way has gone?’’ said 
Mr. Seaver, the next day. 44 Something he said 
last night, made me renew an offer I made to him 
to go to China. Our house has a branch there, 
you know. He left before daybreak, and will 
be on his road in a week.” 

Augustus Du Pr<5 cast down his eyes with a 
gleam in them which might have set well on his 
Huguenot ancestor. But Cora, who stood by, 
thought she should faint. 

44 Come this way, my dear,” said Mrs. Starkie 
to her. “ My crochet needs your righting,” and 
she led the girl down the beach. 

Mrs. Starkie was a bright old lady of sixty, a 
watering-place veteran, who, since she had mar¬ 
ried her three daughters and four nieces, had 
given up Saratoga, Cape May, and the Virginia 
Springs, and affected smaller resorts. 44 They 
call it trifling in an old woman,” she said, 44 but 
it is a study to me. At a watering-place is all 
life compressed. It is like breathing oxygen— 
people have to live fast.” 

She was a romantic old lady, in spite of her 
being wise and keen. People came to her about 
everything, because Bhe had kept her power of 
sympathy. 

This morning she put her hand on Cora’s 
shoulder, questioning whether she should lead 
her to relieve her overcharged heart by tears and 
confidence, or avoid clothing the vague with de¬ 
finite shape, and hue, and sting. Cora saw that 
the secret was betrayed, and answered, 

44 It is better not to talk of it,” she said. 

44 Well, my dear, you can judge best,” said her 
friend, very gently. 

Cora sat still, looking off over the ocean. The 
tide was running out, the moan of the ground- 
swell beat the ear with added distinctness, and 
each treacherous wave, as it burst and hurried 
back farther from her feet than the last, seemed 
to wash all hope farther off, and leave the bare, 
vivid fact glaring alone. 

All at once she turned and said, hopelessly, 

44 He is gone !” 

Then the old eyes overflowed, and Mrs. Starkie 
drew her young friend’s head down on.her bosom, 
and pressed her irf her arms. 

But Cora struggled free. 

44 No, no,” said she, 44 we had best not talk 
about it.” 

Suddenly she grasped Mrs. Starkie’s arm. 

44 There is one more chance. Look there 1” 

Mrs. Starkie looked, and saw a well-known 
figure stepping stately along the beach, taking 
his morning-walk. It was Mr. Seaver. 

44 What do you mean, child?” 

44 He—he,” stammered Cora, in her excitement, 


44 could let him know that—that I found that 
pearl thing I had on; that it was no lover’s gill. 
There is—there is another chance,” and she 
sprung up and Btood on the sparkling sands, her 
whole life in her eyes and panting chest. 44 Au¬ 
gustus Du Pre could tell him 1 He knows 1” 

“Then it Was not his gift?” 

44 No. Did you think it was? But tell me, 
shall I ask them? Which?” 

“Don’t ask Augustus Du Pre. As for Mr. 
Seaver, I don’t know him well, but I believe 
him to be an honorable gentleman. It would be 
better if he were forty-five, instead of thirty-five ; 
but-” She paused, an^i scrutinized the hand¬ 

some form, in perfect- sea-side costume, whose 
lofty carriage bore him toward them, while he 
surveyed the solemn, limitless ocean, as if it were 
a good institution, very proper to be patronized in 
the season. Cora also watched, open-mouthed 
and breathless, that measured tread. It seemed 
the tread of fate. 

At length Mrs. Starkie said, 

“Go! I would, for you; but you can doit 
better.” 

Like an arrow from the bow Cora shot away. 
Mr. Seaver was startled from his cigar and self- 
possession, by her flying up to him, her scarlet 
shawl streaming behiud her like a flame. 

44 Good gracious! What is the matter?” he 
cried. 

44 1—I only wanted to ask you something-” 

and then Cora stopped, and flushed a deeper red, 
and put her hand wildly to her forehead. IIow 
could she—how could she do it? Oh, if the in¬ 
coming wave would snatch her away on its green 
bosom! 

“What can I do for you, Miss Park?” came 
from the wondering Mr. Seaver. 

She looked round then, and spoke harshly and 
quickly. 

44 You—you know where Mr. Way has gone?” 

44 1 do.” 


44 Will you let him know that the pearl neck¬ 
lace I wore last night was found, not given to me? 
You must give him this message, if you do give 
it, as from yourself. I cannot send it to him. 
He never told me he cared what I wore. But, oh! 
pardon me, and pity me I” and she covered her 
burning face with both her hands. 

“Pardon you, my dear Miss Parks,” returned 
Mr. Seaver, repressing, in the most well-bred 
manner, all show of surprise. “I can only feci 
flattered by this proof of confidencebut he did 
not look at all flattered. “I perfectly under¬ 
stand you. I will do what you wish, and I think 
you may trust me to do it, so as not to compro¬ 
mise your delicacy.” 
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Cora turned without uncovering her face, and 
fled straight back to Mrs. Starkie, while Mr. 
Seaver pursued his stroll. 

It was done, the unmnidenly, immodest thing, 
as Cora called it long before she reached Mrs. 
Starkie. Was this Cora Parks, the quiet, con¬ 
ventional New York girl! Some blast had taken 
her off her feet. 

Mr. Seaver was an honorable gentleman. Yes, 
to his own sex. Toward women, the code is dif¬ 
ferent ; aud yet that, after all, is the test of the 
true metal. Before he reached the limit of his 
excursion, he had about decided it was not worth 
while to give in to such nonsense! He had set 
his own eye on Miss Parks. 

He repassed the friends, raising his hat, with¬ 
out ever looking toward them. They appreciated 
his delicacy. If they had only known his thought 1 

Ah, pallid pearl! did Cora hurry thee indig¬ 
nantly out of eight? No, she wondered she did 
not hate it, ns the days and weeks passed, and 
brought no tidings; but it seemed nearer to her 
than ever. Itself was a trophy of patience, for it 
owed existence to a wound so covered and so 
cured. It was the tangible poetry of pain, the 
glory born from suffering; that mystery which 
nature is ever enacting through her myriad 
circles up to its culmination on the Judean hill. 
Oh, beauteous, meek type! Oh, lustrous beacon! 

As for Du Pre, he left the hotel, soon after 
Morton Way. He had become hateful to Cora; 
for she regarded him as the cause of her lover’s 
departure, and she could not conceal her dislike. 
In a few weeks Cora also left. A year passed. 
Its silent, Resistless fingers pressed and shaped 
Cora’s spirit. Was her calm born of self-control, 
or of a nature not tense and strong enough to 
meet and vibrate to such smiting? 

At the end of the year, Mr. Seaver offered him¬ 
self. She hesitated awhile, and then accepted, 
murmuring, “ It might as well be him as any one 
now!” 

A perfect afternoon was waiting to be clothed 
in its royal garments of purple, just over the 
gleaming maples of Mr. Seaver’s stately residence, 
when he came suddenly out of the grove behind 
his wife. That afternoon she had put on the neck¬ 
lace ; why, she did not know. 

“My dear,” he said, “you have been sitting 
motionless for an hour. May I beg to know what 
you have been thinking of?” 

Mrs. Seaver started, and put her hand over 
her breast, as if guarding something. She said, 
confusedly, “I don\ know. One’s thoughts are 
their own.” 

Said Mr. Seaver, “ I beg your pardon ! They 
are mine. I do not fiften assert my rights, but 


I there is such thing as loyalty of spirit and ima¬ 
gination. A true wife sets up no image but her 
husband.” 

Cora sent an instinctive glance around, os if 
for an opening of escape from slavery. 

No, there was no escape. Mr. Seaver had be¬ 
come passionately fond of his wife: and these 
reserved, smothered, volcanic natures are so ting- 
lingly conscious of the flood of tenderness they 
hide so tightly, that they feel savagely injured if 
they don’t get full return, and therefore are very 
unpleasant pieces of house furniture. I know, 
from having lived with one many years. 

From this day—Cora remembered afterward 
that she had on the necklace—she was made to 
feel the full weight of her chain, until Mr. Sea¬ 
ver’s death. 

Our story goes off to China. It is difficult for 
a woman to realize or describe how one really 
I and truly wounded, struck to the heart in the 
love which is the most intimate part of his being, 
j the very life of his life, can yet eagerly and ar- 
| dently pursue and capture other interests. But 
j men will not need my description to understand 
i how Morton Way threw himself Jieartily into the 
race for wealth, and was stirred greatly by the 
new objects of sight and thought around. It 
was a busy existence he lived among the Celes¬ 
tials, with their subtlety, their fawning, their 
provoking patience, their mindless industry, with 
its petty objects and' incompleteness. No Cau¬ 
casian ever gets into sympathy with them. In 
missionary circles he thought to meet the con¬ 
verted on common ground; but they made him 
think of the Fiji, to whom a missionary once 
spoke of his predecessor, calling him “a good 
and tender man.” “Ye9,” replied the convert, 
reflectively, “ he was very good, and very tender, 
I ate a piece of him.” 

Six years had passed, when Morton lay, one 
afternoon, on a bamboo lounge, maturing his cal¬ 
culations with knit brows, fan in hand, and the 
inevitable cup of tea within reach. Success threw 
aside the curtains of her shrine, and stepped out 
on his path; but, as he gazed through the olean¬ 
ders, out on thft+ ; firesome, never-ending rice- 
fields, an infinite weariness took possession of 
him. .He seemed to form part of an absurd phan¬ 
tasm. It grew dark; and he lay and watched the 
enormous fire-flies, circling among the white 
champsic-flowers, and heard the booming of the 
huge cicadas, and the fantastic gongs and drums 
from the junks on the river, and the endless 
sputtering of the people in the streets, till he 
rose, with an eastward gaze and purpose fixed. 
His partner lifted hands, and eyes, and voice, 
but nothing could alter him. In a fortnight, he 
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was on his way home. Home ! What had it for 
him? 

A pale, beautiful widow, in half-mourning, sat 
on the beach of her old resort, the Piscatqua 
House. It was Mrs. Seaver. 44 Why bo grave ?” 
asked her friends. “I am superstitious,” she 
replied. 44 Never have I put on this necklaee 
without something of importance happening to 
me; without its turning a leaf in the book of 
my fate. I found it many years ago.” 

44 You found it?” almost shouted Morton Way, 
darting out from behind a rock. He stood over 
her for a moment, his eyes drinking hers up, then 
he shot back again. The circle noticed with sur¬ 
prise that Mrs. Seaver Bhowed no astonishment, 
but the loveliest, freshest blush lit her whole 
face. 

44 Come,” said one, 44 it’s getting damp.” 

44 I’ll finish my chapter first,” Mrs. Seaver ! 
said, taking up the book on her lap. 

There was another chapter to bo finished. 

44 Wear the necklace I wear the pearl neck¬ 
lace !” pleaded Morton Way, the next day. 

44 1 am too pale now,” said Mrs. Seaver; but 
she fingered it tenderly as she put it on. It, too, 
had caught its pallor from long hearkening in a 
dark prison-house, for the words “Jet there be 
light!” and how gratefully now its happy shining 
gave back the gift, dimpling into charming wave¬ 
lets of radiance. Its purity was not unconscious 
or untried, but rather like that of a soul which 
has come, through much tribulation, to make its 
robe 44 white so as no fuller on earth can white 
them.” Oh, was not this the pearl which, with 
its essence expanded and perfected, will form a 
gate of the crystal city. 

Had not Mrs. Seaver cause for superstition, 
when, as she sat that day at the extremity of a 
ledge of rocks, a step behind her made her turn, 
and behold her old acquaintance, Augustus Du 
Fr6 ? lie had not the frank, exacting manner of 
old ; but a worried, contracted look, as he gazed 
absently down on the. tawny sands, on the wet 
sides of the fishing-boats, flashing back the sun 
as brightly as ever boat on Venetian lagoon, and 
on the old dock, little rustier or shabbier than 
ten years before. 

He treated the affair as if fulfilling an appoint¬ 
ment at an interval of ten years—much as ghosts 
on the stage rise, as if doing an every-day thing, 
and scarcely noting the astonishment and dismay 
they create. Why should she feel any astonish¬ 
ment, Mrs. Seaver asked herself. There was no¬ 
thing so very odd abont meeting him again; and 
this time he had come in no mysterious way, but 
simply by the ordinary train, and at the custom¬ 
ary hour. Yet she could not help the feeling that 


bis life and hers had been for ten years rounding 
into this occurrence with a fatal certainty, drawn 
by the pearls, by a magnetism making the fail¬ 
ure in an unknown and unconscious tryst impos¬ 
sible? She put up her hands, and lifted them, 
for they felt cold and heavy on her neck; and 
while her fingers pressed them, she learned that 
Augustus Du Pr6 had come for them. How long 
they had seemed hers, peculiarly hers, most ten¬ 
derly here now, bound to her by both loss and 
gain; but in an instant her spirit’s hold on them 
relaxed, all sense of ownership melted away like 
snow, though she thought it right to ask some 
proof. 

44 It was absolutely necessary,” said Du Pr6, 
44 to cut all connection between me and the neck¬ 
lace at that time. It is a long story. I cannot 
go over it. But if I can show you something 
about it you have never discovered, show you a 
secret spring, and tell you what is underneath, 
will you believe me?” 

44 Yes, I will believe you. You know I thought 
you dropped it.” 

He placed his finger on a spring. 44 Under this 
is a lock of gray hair, and the monogram and the 
motto.” 

It was as he bad said. 

44 But, ha! What, what is this ?” he exclaimed. 

On the pearl a bluish, sickly tint was percep- 
| tible. Du Pr<$ examined it carefully. Drops 
| stood on his forehead. He turned pale with that 
; sort of green pallor olive complexions sometimes 
exhibit. 

44 What is it ? What is the matter ?’ ’ cried Mrs. 
Seaver. 

Du Pr6 stood perfectly still, looking at it, his 
face rigid, his lips presently drawing away from 
his teeth with a very sinister expression. Then 
he raised his head, and looked off to sea, and 
said, grimly, 44 So, that’s past I” 

44 What is it? Tell me?” urged Mrs. Seaver. 

44 Do you see that blue, livid tinge?” It is the 
beginning of decay. In a short time the pearl 
will crumble to powder. It is worthless.” 

44 Can nothing be done to help it ?” 

44 Nothing! It is doomed. Science has proved 
that. The Empress Eugenie had an ornament 
which showed these symptoms—you may have 
seen the account—to which chemists, and lapi- 
!; damns, and jewelers the most eminent, were 
summoned in vain. The animal fibres of which 
the pearl is partly composed follow the law of 
nature. There is the livid hue of death ! So!” 
and he drew a long, hoarse breath. 

The two stood long silent and grave on that 
I black rock, with the scream of the sea-gull in their 
ear, and above them torn, lurid clouds sweeping 
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Along, and imaging tbeir fiery flying in the leap¬ 
ing waves below. 

44 Well,” said Augustus Du Pr<$, “it grappled 
itself to humanity, and so must share the fate of 
humanity. I’ll tell you its history—part of it 
and he sat down on a heap of stones, took the 
dying thing in his hands, and began its monody 
in a dogged tone. 

44 Yes; everywhere it has been married to hu¬ 
man passion. They say it belonged to Mary 
Queen of Scots, who wore it when she sat by 
Darnloy’s bed an hour before he lay dead be¬ 
neath the stars; wore it till, in the honest 
shadow of death, she gave it to one of her own 
women, who carried it back to France*; and, some¬ 
how, Mademoiselle, the great Mademoiselle, Ma¬ 
dame de Sevigne’s Mademoiselle, got it, and pre¬ 
sented it to her handsome lover, Lauzun. It was 
set in a ring then, and saw many a gay scene, I 
warrant you. Then it drifted to Germany, and 
was sent to a fair Baroness, to summon her to a 
scaffold, where her high-hearted lord died for a 
crime of hers; and again, it acted as a token to 
bring a mother to the cradle, where her first-born, 
supposed to be dead, smiled up in her face, and 
stretched out his baby hands for the gem. Once 
it was picked out of the mire and gore, after a 
scarlet flame of cavalry had streamed up a green 
English hill-side, and th#)*ader had fallen to dust 
and darkness. A rejoicing father hung it as a 
thank-offering round the neck of an image of the 

Virgin, whence my Huguenot anoestors- But, 

no matter. In everything: battle, worship, love, 
grief, and death, it has mingled, so they say. Silly 
fancies, half of them. I could add another of its 


magical powers ; couldn’t you ? My magnetism 
is keen enough to tell me that when I touch it.” 

44 I’ll forgive it all the rest for the last thing it 
did for me.” said Cora. 

Du Pr6 looked up at her darkly. 44 Well! there 
were two of them once. One found its fate in 
Sir Thomas Gresham’s cup of sack, when he 
drank the health of his maiden queen. That was 
a fifteen thousand pound drink. This one, as I 
say, come over here with my great-grandfather, 
and was buried with bis plate at the Revolution. 
My old grandfather used to tell how it beamed 
out when the ground was re-opened, like the 
moon coming out of an eclipse. And, lately, it 

has- No 1 Let that stay a secret, forever,” 

and he ground his teeth. 44 This blue water is 
fathomless here, beside the rock. Look !” And 
he opened the hand which held the pearl. 44 The 
deep has its own again P* 

A moment more, and Du Pr6 was gone. 

Another moment, and Morton Way had joined 
Cora from the cliff above. Perhaps he had not 
liked the looks of that confidential tableau. As 
they stood there, the sunlight, which had lain 
in the trough of the sea, between two swell-lifted 
ridges, with that dusky, powerful splendor that 
44 burns like gold, and bathes like blood,” sud¬ 
denly melted into soft, sweet rose-color, lighting 
up their faces, the rough stones around, the dank 
swirls of sea-weed, and the yellow foam frothing 
at their feet. They turned, and far in the green, 
eastern horizon streamed tender crimson ban¬ 
ners, prophets and harbingers of the morrow’s 
glad uprising; and in that glorified light they 
walked up the path together. 
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I axow where there is a dell; 

So does Jennie; 

Where the crystal waters well, 
Bright as any. 

Ever gurgling from the earth, 
Ever langhing in its birth. 

At the foot of mimic hills, 

Ever does the Jet ariso, 

And the rock-begirted pool, 

Ever fresh and sweetly cool, 
Shadows back unclouded skies. 

Up the slope a cottage stands, 
Sweetly shaded; 

Beautified by loving hands, 
Trellis braided. 

A dewy twilight fills the bow'rs, 


Ever in the sultry honn. 

Birds of plumago and of song, 

Sport and sing among the vines. 

Walks with mossy carpets spread, 
Nature's vintage overhead, 

That carnage forth the richest wines. 

There, upon a plat of green, 

’Neath a willow; 

Graceful as a fairy queen, 

Tresses yellow, 

Stood the darling of my heart, 

In picture of the highest art; 
Fervently her gentle hands 
I held, and, smiling called them mine. 
Her struggling spirit, sweet and true, 
Spoke in her silent eyes of blue: 

“Yes, they, and all myself are thine.” 
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“ Oil, you horrid thing!” I exclaimed, as I 
frantically tore something from my hair, and 
flung it as far as possible. 

My companion gazed at me in mild-eyed as¬ 
tonishment. We sat on the broad piazza or the 
-Springs Hotel, and I had thus unceremo¬ 
niously interrupted him in his recitation of 
“Maud.” I really believed he knew all Tenny¬ 
son by heart; and he bored me half to death. 

It was a lovely June evening, and the cause of 
my excitement was one of those abominations 
known as “snapping-bugs.” Such creatures, by 
a sort of unerring instinct, always made directly 
for my hair; and my life had been haunted by 
an imaginary bat, which, I was firmly persuaded, 
only bided its time to run riot in my superabun¬ 
dant locks. 

“What a pity, my dear, that you don’t like 
insects,” observed Mrs. Matthews, serenely. “ If 
you were first to study them a little now, you 
would find them very companionable.” 

Fancy a “ companionable” caterpillar, or a 
“ sociable” wasp. Ugh 1 the very thought made 
my flesh creep. But Mrs. Matthews was my 
particular aversion. She seemed to have nothing 
to do but to fold her fat hands, out there on the 
piazza, and amiably reprove the follies of others. 

Having dislodged the reptile, and finished my 
Indian war-dance, I turned to encounter my es¬ 
pecial favorites, Mr. and Mrs. Bartleford. They 
were young, and bright, and clever; and, de¬ 
lighted with each other, without being in the 
least silly. It was a pleasure just to look at4bem. 
Our acquaintance was not of long standing, only 
the few weeks we had been together in this sum¬ 
mer resort; but we seemed to know each other 
very well, and I smiled in answer to the two 
smiles that now greeted me. 

“Couldn’t you do that again, Mabel?” said 
Mrs. Bartleford, while the smile deepened into a 
laugh. 

“ Do what, again?” I asked, coloring at the 
thought of the undignified antics 1 must have 
perpetrated. 

“ Please forgive us,” pleaded Mr. B., also 
laughing, “ but your struggles with that ‘insect,’ 
as Mrs. Matthews would call it, brought vividly 
before us a most eventful chapter in our own 
lives. The first words ever addressed to me by 
the present Mrs. Bartleford were, * Do pleau tell 
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me if there is anything on my head !’ uttered 
in the most beseeching of tones.” 

“Now, Phil!” remonstrated his wife, “that is 
too bad of you I But sit. down here, Mabel, if 
you are not too indignant, and let me tell you 
about * the Big-Bug Party.’ ” 

I cheerfully acquiesced, for nothing prosy ever 
came from that, quarter; and, laughing merrily 
over the recollection, and frequently interrupted 
by her husband, Bessie gave me the following ac¬ 
count: 

“ 4 Born of poor, but honest parents,’ like 
most of the other girls with whom I associated, 
life, in our quiet village, appeared to me to be 
made up of three meals a day, with the neces¬ 
sary preparation and clearing away, and extra 
working-days, sprinkled throngh the week. We 
did indulge in occasional dissipations, though— 
parties, picnics, and sewing-societies; but these 
gatherings were the reverse of formal, for every 
one knew every one and no one attempted 
to 4 put on airs.’ We all lived in about-the same 
kind of houses, and did about the Bame*tkings, 
with one*exception. 

“This exception was the Trenton’s. 

“They lived in a ‘mansion’ that was set up 
high on a hill, overlooking the village. Their 
domicil was a huge, wooden structure, painted 
brown, with bay-windows, a cupola, and a long, 
graveled walk, leading up to it from the gate. 
Humor said that the pater familias came from, no 
one knew where, and had made his money in no 
very reputable manner; but money he certainly 
hod ; and Mrs. Trenton was very consequential, 
and the girls were sent away to boarding-school, 
and mixed very little with the villagers. But, 
by-and by, they came home for good; the house 
seemed to be undergoing a sort of renovation, 
and lots of beautiful things were sent from town. 

“ One day, to our great astonishment, some of 
us no-bodies were invited to a party at the Tren¬ 
ton’s. A serious-looking man-servant went about 
delivering the notes of invitation, which he did 
in such a solemn way that it seemed more like a 
summons to a funeral. Every one immediately 
4 ran in’ to see every one else, and consult about 
this stupendous occasion. You can imagine just 
how we felt. No one wanted to go, and no one 
wanted to stay at home. We assured each other 
that it would be a dreadfully stiff affair, and that 
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not a bit of fun need be expected ; but it would 
also be grand, and give us something to talk 
about for the next month. 

“With many misgivings, we proceeded, on the 
eventful evening, to array ourselves in festive 
attire, which, in my case, as in that of many 
others, was a white Swiss muslin, quite innocent 
of jewelry.” 

“I saw jewels,” interpolated ‘Phil,’ but was 
immediately extinguished by his better half. 

“Fortunately, it was June, and there were 
plenty of roses. Some of those village girls were 
lovely in their simple toilets. But how to get 
there—how to enter the room—what we were 
expected to do when we had entered, ere con¬ 
undrums none of us could answer. 

“ On approaching the house, the blaze of light, 
that seemed to permeate it from attic to cellar, 
was not re-assuring to neophytes. This was our 
first grand party; and it seemed as though every 
piece of awkwardness would be made so fear¬ 
fully prominent, without any shaded corners to 
hide in. When I reached the parlors, I could not 
help admiring their size and handsome arrange¬ 
ment ; and, presently, Nannie and Sadie Tren¬ 
ton (who began life as Nancy and Sarah) were 
standing beside me, and talking to me from a sort 
of height. I had never thought them pretty; 
but they were wonderfully dressed, and acted as 
though they considered themselves quite irresis¬ 
tible. 

“‘You wouldn’t be bad-looking, Bessie, if you 
had any style,’ said Nannie, as she scanned me 
from head to foot. ‘ I think that you and Phil 
Bartleford would be congenial spirits, and I’ll in¬ 
troduce you presently. He is one of our city 
beaux.’ 

“ 4 1 do not wish to be introduced to him, then,’ 
said I, perversely. 4 1 like country beaux better.’ 

44 4 You wouldn’t, dear, if you had ever beeu 
in the city,’ replied Sadie, provokingly. 4 The 
country youths about here appear to us quite in¬ 
tolerable—not a bit of style, you know. How can 
you live in this place all the year round ?’ 

44 My tormentor smiled sweetly, os she made 
these pleasing remarks, so that a looker-on might 
have supposed she was saying the most delight¬ 
ful things: and before I could get a chance to 
vent the indignation that I felt, she had floated 
off, with the same smile on her face, to welcome 
a Tery diatmgut city group, who had just arrived ; 
while her sister, with the patronizing wish, that 
‘she hoped I’d enjoy myself,* deserted me on the 
other side to go to the relief of a white-eyed young 
man. who appeared to be so over-burdened with 
•style,’ that he could not stand up without sup¬ 
porting himself by the mantel-piece. 

Vol. XLV1I.—29 


41 A knot of us gathered in one corner, and sur¬ 
veyed the scene. The city people were oollected 
at one end of the long room, and gazed about 
them somewhat superciliously. Mrs. Trenton was 
fussy—the girls nervous. Trenton pbre looked 
very much like a man walking in his sleep. Two 
or three Irish girls were giggling at the doors; 
and a colored waiter from the city was gliding 
about in the distance, with that ineffable air of 
superiority, which appears to be the birthright of 
such high and mighty funciionaries. 

“‘Lively evening, isn’t it?* remarked one of 
our own set, ‘and what privileged beings we are 
to be permitted to contemplate so many ‘orna¬ 
ments to society 1* 

“ 4 1 should like to introduce a good-sized hop¬ 
toad into that party,” said Sue Morrison, as she 
surveyed the city exquisites', with a somewhat 
vicious look. 

“ 4 Or a pack of fire-crackers,’ added her par¬ 
ticular friend and follower. 

44 4 This masterly inactivity is getting to be op¬ 
pressive,* said somebody else. 4 If we could only 
get up a good, old-fashioned game, or dance, or 
anything, now do you suppose they mean to 
entertain us?’ 

44 4 Look, look !’ exclaimed Sue Morrison, glee¬ 
fully, clapping her hands like a demented child. 

4 The party has begun l But what does it mean? 
Don’t they act strangely?* 

“ They did indeed. 

“The ball was opened by an affected-looking 
young lady, in a blue silk dress, and long, tow- 
colored curls, tied behind with cerulean ribbon, 
who appeared to be spinning around, and shak¬ 
ing her skirts violently. The white-eyed young 
man made ineffectual dashes at her with his cam¬ 
bric handkerchief. Some one else seized the young 
man’s hair. There was some laughter, and a few 
shrill screams. Then people began dodging as 
though cannon-balls were flying about; they ran 
here and there as though playing ‘ puss in the 
corner;' and I found myself suddenly roused* 
from a dreamy contemplation of this strange state 
of things by a buzzing and snapping in my eyes- 
and ears. 

44 1 started nervously, and. glancing at a white, 
marble-topped table near, saw that it was fairly 
covered with a black, crawling community of 
some kind. ’White dresses were spangled with 
duplicates of the creatures. I looked down to- 
find three on my own skirt, and, with a dreadful 
( feeling of some demon clawing and scratching in 
| my hair, I made a frantic bound to the other end. 
f of the room. Why I thought it necessary to go 
| so far, I cannot to this day imagine; but rushing; 
wildly at the first person I encountered, I greeted 
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him with the pathetic adjuration, 4 Do see if there 
is anything on my head!’ ” 

“ I had been wanting the party to begin, too,” 
parenthesised Mr. Bartleford, “and had just 
made up my mind to cross the boundary line that 
seemed to divide city from country, and try some 
method of approach to the piquant-looking young 
lady whom I had overheard decliniqg to be intro¬ 
duced to me, when she obligingly saved me the 
trouble by such a headlong and excited onset, 
that nothing short of an Indian in full pursuit, 
with scalping-knife in hand, could have justified 
the proceeding. 4 Do—do tell me,’ she gasped, 
‘if there is anything on my head?’ 4 A crown,* 

I replied, with an admiring gaze at the sunny 
brown hair. ‘But I am afraid,’ I added, as she j 
continued to glare wildly at me, * that you are 
really frightened, and I do not see any cause for ; 
alarm.’ She glanced at me somewhat contemp¬ 
tuously. ‘ Of course, you are not troubled; there 
is nothing to take hold of. But do tell me if some 
of those dreadful June-bugs haveu’t got into my 
hair?’ Thus adjured, I made careful search;: 
and actually did dislodge one struggling wretch 
from a curl, to which ho was clinging with an ex¬ 
pression of the most wicked determination. j 

“ 4 Oh. thank you,’ murmured the fair un¬ 
known, as though I had saved her life. 4 Do pray 
excuse me.’ ‘ My name is Philip Bartleford,’ 
said I, with my best bow : 4 May I ask to whom 
I have the honor of speaking?’ 4 It is of no] 
consequence,’ replied the lady, with Toots-like j 
simplicity, as she suddenly moved away. This 
change of base was a little surprising, ns, under 
the circumstances, I had looked forward to a 
pleasant tete-a-tete, but I waited quietly in the 
hope that fortuue would favor me again.” 

“ He looked so provoking,” laughed Mrs. B., 
“ I knew from his eyes that he had heard what 
Minnie Trenton had said, and what I had said; 
and I felt that 1 couldn’t stay there another 
minute. But those bugs 1 You should have seen 
them. They stood, not on the order of their 
coming, but came by thousands. They flew in 
at the windows; they poured through the doors; 
they seemed to rise from the carpet; they black¬ 
ened the walls; they rushed at the lights, but 
always with an exasperating luck in not getting 
killed. They tried to dash their brains out 
against anything and everything; they buzzed, 
they banged, they snapped, they swarmed; they 
fell down on their backs, and got up again ; they 
turned double summersaults on convenient beads, 
and were, in one word, perfectly diabolical. No 
one seemed to know what to make of them ; and 
the city people, especially, were aghast with hor¬ 
ror and amazement. 


“ The pleasantest sight of the evening to me, 
was the praiseworthy industry of a cat in the 
hall, which latter was a complete bug-pasture; 
and the regular snap, snap of puss’s jaws, as she 
benevolently endeavored to clear a path to the 
front door, was music in my ears. But no earthly 
force is able to cope with these hard-shelled pow¬ 
ers of the air; the more they are killed, the 
more lively they are; and their fearful ingenuity 
in tormenting, and putting themselves in twenty 
different places at once, savors Btrongly of the 
supernatural. 

“ They vanquished us all, that evening, and 
were evidently bent on making us understand 
that it was their party, and not ours. Refresh¬ 
ments were brought in, and with them a fresh 
; relay of snapping-bugs. A professor in eye- 
| glasses pointed, to a floundering intruder in his 
| saucer of ice-cream, and wondered if freezing 
> might not have rather a softening, than a hard- 
» ening effect on such an iron-clad pest. 

| “At last, brooms and dust-pans were intro- 
| duoed, and a grand shoveling match 1 began 
among the household force. It really seemed as 
though wheelbarrows full were swept up and cart¬ 
ed away, and yet the skies continued to rain them 
down like black snow-flakes. The elevated situa¬ 
tion of the house, and the unwonted blaze of 
light were irresistible attractions; and if ever 
June-bugs reveled and snapped to their perfect 
satisfaction, they did it on that night. 

“I really pitied the Trentons. 

44 ‘So mortifying!’ said Minnie to me, almost 
with a sob. 4 What does possess the horrid things 
to fly in 80 ? They have spoiled nearly all th« 
eatables, and no one will ever want to come her* 
again.’ 

“ * Never mind,’ I replied, soothingly, 4 every 
one knows that it cannot be helped.’ 

“ 4 Bessie,’ exclaimed by companion, with a 
compunction of conscience for having neglected 
me, ‘ you must let me introduce Mr. Bartleford; 
he is just dying to know you.’ 

44 4 1 do not wish to hear his name again,’ I 
replied, hastily. 

“ Then 1 jumped, for three snapping-bugs had 
just alighted on my bare arm. 

“ 4 Allow me,’ said a voice in very close prox¬ 
imity, as the marauders were dislodged with a 
| handkerchief, 4 1 quite agree with Miss Polton, 

| that an introduction is unnecessary,’ continued 
| the speaker, with beautiful serenity. 4 We are 
\ quite old friends, thanks to your winged guests.’ 
| 44 Minnie looked comically at us, and departed; 

and I felt like doing the same; but my new ao- 
j qurtintance had such a happy knack of keep- 
j ing my unscrupulous tormentors at hay. *hn i it 
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was decidedly safer to remain in his neighbor¬ 
hood.” 

Here the narrator stopped. 

“ I think, said the gentleman, taking up the 
narrative, 44 that, on the whole, people really en¬ 
joyed themselves. I know that / did ; and the 
unwelcome suapping-bugs undoubtedly saved the 
Trenton domicil, that evening, from the chill 
frost of decorum that was rapidly settling down 
upon it. Such playful antics were never before 
indulged in by grown-up, civilized people; and 
it is quite impossible to be stiff and distant with 
companions whom you are constantly imploring 
to protect you against monsters a full inch in 
length. So many rescued damsels have never 
been seen at once, before or since, in the given 
space: and some were grateful enough to round 
their adventures properly by marrying their pre¬ 


servers. Several matches are said to have been 
made at the Trenton’s party; the white-eyed 
young man and the tow-headed young lady have 
been for some time engaged in the task of making 
each other miserable ; and the young person who 
so resolutely declined an introduction to my dis¬ 
tinguished self-” 

But the wife interrupted. 

44 That will do, Phil. Having had the begin¬ 
ning and the end, Mabel’s imagination can fill 
up the intervening spaces, and, as the cookery- 
books say, 4 season to taste.* Tho Trentons were 
not nearly so exclusive after this experience, and 
did not attempt anything so grand again in the 
way of party-giving. One of the uninvited took 
some comfort in dubbing the entertainment 4 The 
: Big-Bug Party,’ and the name clang to it from 
that time forth.” 


MY WIFE’S SWEET LOVE. 

BY WILLIAM BRUNTOM. 


Td rather own my wife’s sweet love, 

Than alj the world could givo beside; 

There is no love can equal prove, 

With that of lore’s devoted bride. 

The maiden love may be withdrawn. 

As sinning meteors pass away; 

But wifely love comes like the dawn, 

The whole of life’s long day to stay 1 

I’d rather own thy love, sweet wife, 

Than princely smiles, and gems so fair; 

With thee I spend the whole of life, 

And need that thou my all shouldst shore. 

Go, tell the flowers they need no rain. 

And need no sun with warmth and glow; 

Tea, tell them that, and just as vain, 
Persuade my heart from thee to grow. 


Oh, wifel I need thy love for e’er, 

Not now so dark and hid in cloud. 

And then a moment sun-liko fair, 

But ever free from speck and shroud; 

Thy love was sworn; are oaths for nought; 
And vows to be of no regard? 

Thy lore, my wifo, my heart has sought, 
Oh, be thy love my dear reward 1 

Thy love is sweet as life itself, 

The sweetest joy my frame can feel, 

A million times before all pelf, 

And idols where we foolish kneel. 

Oh, Are my soul with its delight, 

And bid it never more depart; 

My sun by day, my moon by night. 

The guide and comfort of my heart I 


“WHAT THE BAG-PIPES MEAN.” 
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44 What ! Made in bag-pipes,” a lady said, 

“ With their dull, monotonous drone?” 

Up spoke a grim hero. 44 They’d raise the dead, 
As many a soldier has known.” 

He was gray and bronzed. 44 1 remember a day, 
In the year that the Bepoys rose; 

When a handful we stood, in a bill-fort, at bay; 
Our powder all gone, succor leagues for away; 
Hemmed in by our fiends of foes!” 

He drew himself up. 44 Madam, one after one. 
We stepped to tho breach to die. 

And the smoke of their thousands hid the sun, 
And their wild yells shook the sky. 


The plunging of shot, and the hissing of shell; 

The rattle os cold steel crossed; 

The sharp, quick shriek as the wounded fell; 

The rush, and tho tumult, and roar as of hell— 

We knew: w’ell we knew all was lost I 
44 But sudden, far distant, there rose and died 
A bog-pipe’s scream o’er the din. 

Again ! 4 Tls the Highlanders coming,’ wc cried, 

4 An hour more, boys, and we win.’ 

With the strength of ten thousand, and more, we stoodJ 
And the hill-side, so fair and green. 

Ran red with tho rivers of traitors’ blood, 

For the Highlanders eame, liko a roaring flood— 

And that’s what the bag-pipes mean I” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Lady Rose held her seat on horseback superbly. 
Vigorous, flexible, and of rare grace, she man¬ 
aged her horse with the indifference which springs 
from perfect training, and often habit. However 
swiftly her horse went, she never seemed discom¬ 
posed or conscious of observation; yet, among a 
host of equestrians in the Park that day, she was 
the one on whom general admiration was most 
frequently turned. With a taste exquisitely femi¬ 
nine, she had softened the hard style of hat and 
habit which generally gives the English horse¬ 
woman a bold, military air, which would severely 
test the beauty of an angel. Iler skirt flowed 
dowuward in ample folds. The low hat she wore 
seemed fashioned for a gentlewoman ; a border of 
dainty lace floated from her cravat; and her gaunt¬ 
lets were fresh as the edges of a gray cloud. 

This lady had taken a turn in Rotten Row, and 
was beginning to feel a little disturbed by the 
attention bestowed upon her, when a horse came 
up to hers, and St. Ormand lifted his hat, as 
quietly as if his approach had been expected. 

“Her grace did not forbid ine to join you, 
Lady Rose, or I should hardly have ventured on 
this intrusion,” ho said, blushing more than was 
becoming to a man of the world. 

“ Intrusion!” answered the lady, smiling upon 
him. “ I am much obliged. To one who has 
lived in the country, so many strange faces are 
embarrassing.” 

The Duke accepted this encouragement with a 
well-pleased smile, and the two rode on side-by- 
side, as fine a couple as ever won admiration from 
a British crowd. 

For a time they rode on in silence, the Duke 
laboring under the embarrassment of a conscious 
purpose, while Lady Rose was longing to ask 
questions that faltered before they reached her 
lips. 

At lost, the Duke found a safe subject of con- 
versalion. 

“ I have seen young Hurst this morning,” he 
said, “and called to bring an account of his pro¬ 
gress to the Duchess.' ’ 

“You were kind, very kind to think of it. 
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Her grace has been anxious,” answered the Lady, 
coloring through her veil. 

“ Oh, yes, I saw that, and was glad to bring 
the news. Indeed, I have never known her grace 
so much interested in any one as she seems to be 
in Hurst,” remarked the Duke, glad to seize upon 
anything he could talk of freely. 

“ He is your friend,” said Lady Rose, gently. 
“ Your friend, and my relative. That is n double 
reason why she would be anxious about him, for 
she is good enough to consider me almost.as one 
of her own household.” 

“ Good enough, Lady Rose. I only wish that 
ii were a truth.” 

Lady Rose started on her saddle, and cast a 
swift glance at the young man, whose face was 
made crimson by the exclamation that had leapeu 
from his heart, like birds broken loose from a 
cage. But., though keenly sensitive, he was 
brave. If passion had overleaped prudence for 
an instant, he was a man to redeem the indis¬ 
cretion with prompt frankness. 

“ I have startled you, Lady Rose,” he said, 
leaning gently toward her. “ Startled you, and 
placed myself at a disadvantage, 1 fear; but if 
honest feeling is any excuse, it should win my 
pardon.” 

Lady Rose was greatly disturbed. She put her 
horse to a quicker pace, then held him in sharply, 
conscious how rude it might seem. St. Ormand’s 
words bewildered her. She did not quite under¬ 
stand them as an offer, yet could not be ignorant 
of their drift that way. 

“Have I offended you, Lady Rose?” 

Nothing could be more respectful than the 
voice and words in which this question was Asked, 
but they added to the feeling of embarrassment 
that had overwhelmed Lady Rose. 

“ Offended me! Oh, how can you suppose any 
thing of the kind? I am not quite used to com¬ 
pliments that are natural to other young ladies, 
and accept them awkwardly. That is all!” 

“ Compliments ! Oh, Lady Rose, you will not 
understand me!” 

“I fear I think it impossible that there is 
anything but a kind wish to make me feel at 
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home in jour grandmother’s house, to be under- 
Hood.” 

44 When I spoke with such precipitate frank¬ 
ness, Lady Rose, I was only thinking of myself 
as the head of that house,” answered the Duke. 
44 If you could know how often I hare sought an 
opportunity to express myself more properly, 
I might not have injured my suit so much.” 

The young lady did not answer, but rode on, 
looking straight over her horse’s head, wonder¬ 
ing, and greatly disturbed. After a time, she 
turned her face toward the Duke. 

44 I think it possible that I understand you,” 
■he said, with sad sweetness, 44 but we cannot 
well talk of such things here.” 

44 No, no, I was an idiot to think it,” said the 
young man, in a rage with himself. 

44 Indeed, you must not say that. Now, shall 
we ride on ? The Park is filling up, and many 
persons have recognized you without a return.” 

44 1 dare say. Well, yes, of course, we will 
ride on.” 

44 You have not told me yet about my cousin,” 
«*nid the lady, after a prolonged silenoe. 44 Is he 
letter, to-day?” 

44 Perhaps. I cannot say. His disease is one 
Taat changes beyond all calculation.” 

44 His disease ? Is it a settled malady, then ?” 
questioned Lady Rose, in a low voice. 

44 1 fear it is. They have had a consultation 
of the best physicians, and no great hope of an 
ultimate cure is given.” 

Lady Rose did not speak, but her heart lay 
stricken in her bosom, and the trembling of her 
lips seemed to shake away all their color. 

44 You saw him. You talked with the physi¬ 
cians ?” 

This question was given jointly, but the Duke 
answered it. 

44 Yes, I saw him. I have seen him every day 
since that night.” 

Lady Rose looked at the Duke wistfully, as if 
in her soul she envied him the right of visiting 
that sick man. It reminded her of the days and 
nights when, as a girl, she had crept to the door 
of her cousin’s room when he was ill, to flee 
away if any one came, grieved that the very ser¬ 
vants had access to him, when it was denied to her. 

44 And he talked to you ?” 

44 As much as the little wife would permit. 
She asked for you. She entreated me to bring 
you there.” 

44 And he—my cousin ?” 

44 He besought me with his eyes. I never saw 
such eyes; they have grown bright aj stars— 
larger, darker. Their glance makes one’s heart 
ache.” 


44 Have they sent for Sir Noel?” 

44 His father ? No, he forbids it. The Baro¬ 
net is not well; but the moment he is able to be 
moved, the young people will go to him. His 
physicians order it. In native air lies his only 
chance.” 

Only chance?” 

r Best chance, I should have said,” answered 
the Duke, struck by the strange tone of her 
voice. 44 Forgive me, if I spoke rashly. You 
must have been greatly attached to your cousin.” 

44 We were brought up together,” answered 
Lady Rose, drawing her veil closer, that no one 
might observe the tears that filled her eyes. 

44 Yes, I understand. As brother and sister,” 
said the Duke, breathing more freely; for a swift 
suspicion had shot into his mind, and out again, 
like an arrow. 

44 1 think Sir Noel so regarded us,” said Lady 
Rose. 44 He was my guardian, and more than a 
father to me. The most generous and affection¬ 
ate parent that ever lived to his son.” 

A sigh heaved the lady’s bosom where many 
feelings were swelling. She put one gaunt leted 
hand to her throat, as if the delicate cravat was 
girding it too closely. 

St. Ormand sow the gesture, and quietly turn¬ 
ed bis horse homeward. 

44 1 must not keep you out too long, or the 
dainty dragon that guards you will forbid her 
doors to be opened for me again,” he said. 

Lady Rose smiled, and they rode slowly out 
of the Park. 

44 What a magnificent couple they will make,” 
thought the old Duchess, as Bhe lifted the cloud 
of lace from her sitting-room window, and saw 
the Duke helping her protegtS from the horse she 
had graced so well. 44 1 hope he hasn't been boy 

enough- Yes, he has! She is pale! Her eyes 

are full of trouble. Foolish fellow! will he never 
learn how to wait, or when to act ? No, of 
course; that is the wisdom of maturity.” 

St. Ormand flung his bridle to a groom, and 
followed Lady Rose up the steps. 

44 To-morrow,” he said, “may I call with news 
of your cousin ?” 

44 To-morrow? Oh, yes. It will be so kind. 
Will you tell him that 1 have not forgotten my 
promise?” 

44 A promise? Oh, well, I will give the mes¬ 
sage.” 

The Duke lingered in the hall until the long 
habit of Lady Rose disappeared from the grand 
stair-case. Then he ran lightly up, and knocked 
at his grandmother’s door. 

44 May I come in ?” 

How many times the old lady had yielded to 
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like entreaties, when this young nobleman was 
a lad. How pleasant it was now to hare his 
cheerful voice appealing to her. 

“Yes, come in, whip and spur. Is that the 
way to enter a lady’s room? No wonder Fran- 
froi barks. Come back, you foolish dog, or he 
will tangle that spur in your hair.” 

This was said to a pretty Skie terrier, with soft , 
yellow hair falling over its great black eyes, which 
was expressing its contempt of this riding gear 
in a succession of sharp little barks, that made 
every curl on its back tremble. A playful move¬ 
ment of the whip in St. Ormand’s hand sent the 
pretty coward under a sofa, from which issued 
the glitter of those black eyes, and a cowardly 
snap now and then, a proceeding not at all un¬ 
usual with these aristocratic animals, but which 
has the peculiarity of pleasing their owners, and 
disgusting everybody else. 

Even this nice old Dowager was not above the 
weakness of having one of these animals in her 
lap, or sleeping on her train, almost every hour 
of her home life. The crimson velvet cushions 
lying about the room were embroidered for its 
accommodation, and a dish of old Majolica, worth 
its weight in gold almost, was kept for its espe¬ 
cial use. 

“Well,” said the old lady, seating herself. 
“You have had your own way; headstrong as 
ever, and how has it ended?” 

“ There has been no very terrible disaster that 
I know of, your grace,” said the young man, with 
a faint dash of bravado in his smiling eyes. “ 1 
went out for a ride in the Park, and have had it.” 

“ And what else? A rejection?” said the old 
lady. 

“ No, not that. At any rate as yet.” 

“Then you were mad enough to propose?” 

“ Something very like it. Though, upon my 
word, 1 am not quite certain how it came on, or 
drifted off. Something that the lady said gave 
me an opportunity, which 1 seized upon and 
bungled. That is all I have to tell.” 

The Duchess took up her embroidery, worked 
a minute or two, then thrust her needle through 
the heart of a rose, and flung it down again. 

“ Why will young people always refuse to take 
advice?” she said, moving about the room impa¬ 
tiently. 

“ Because no one is capable of giving it,” re¬ 
plied the young man, smoothing the silken hair 
of his mustache with the hand he had just un¬ 
gloved. 

The old lady regarded this with a look of dis¬ 
pleasure. A faint color crept into her face. 

“ No one capable of giving it. Is age nothing?” 

“ Oh, yes. Age brings reverence to a man; in 


a woman it is august. But we were talking of 

advice.” 

“ True, we were talking of advice; and who 
is so capable of giving that ns the man or woman 
who has possessed the time and opportunity for 
experience ?” 

“There it is. your grace. No one can give 
council from experience, because no two cases or 
persons ever are, or ever will be, exactly alike.” 

The old lady answered with one of her low. 
pleasant laughs, that brought ablush to the voung 
man’s face. 

“ That is,” she said, “the advice of an old wo¬ 
man, who is not supposed to have felt more than 
a well-regulated passion in her life, cannot be of 
much worth to an impetuous youth bent on hav¬ 
ing his own way. Still, St. Ormand, has it never 
struck you that women best understand women ?” 

“That depends. Good women understand 
each other, both from intellect and sympathy; 
but they are compelled to trust the imagination 
for all the rest, while men have observation and 
facts to guide them.” 

“ But we were speaking only of good women, 
I think,” answered the old lady, with a slight tone 
of displeasure. 

“One of the best and loveliest among good 
women,” answered the Duke, with enthusiasm. 
“ Give me an opportunity to ask her if she will be¬ 
come the future Duchess of St. Ormand, and you 
shall arrange everything for me after that.” 

“ My boy, you are acting rashly. Wait 1” 

St. Ormnnd kissed the little hand held toward 
him so kindly. 

“Wait! Ah, your grace, I cannot. Neither 
my father or my grandfather ever took such ad¬ 
vice.” 

The old lady blushed faintly, and gave the re¬ 
fractory youth a cordial smile. 

“You, St. Ormands are all alike,” she said, 
“always pursuing your wishes with headlong 
speed. There, I fancy she is coming. She does 
not expect to find you here. Make the best of 
your time. I shall not be so foolishly indulgent 
again.” 

Out from a side door the old lady glided, and, 
directly, Lady Rose came in from the hall, ex¬ 
pecting to find her there. She hesitated a mo¬ 
ment on the threshold, surprised, and just a little 
annoyed ; but feeling how natural it was that the 
Duke should be at home in his grandmother’s 
room, entered it without question. 

“ Her grace has gone out for a moment,” said 
; the young man, as Lady Rose took a seat, and 
quietly lifted Fran-frou from tho basket of silks 
; and colored worsteds in which the luxurious pet 
\ had made a gorgeous bed for itself. 
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41 1 might have been sure of that?” she said, 
softly shaking the dog, as she set it down, 44 or 
this sly creature would never have been found 
making a lair of her worsteds.” 

Then the Duke found a seat close to that of the 
lady, which he occupied at once, enticing the dog 
to his knee, with a great pretence of keeping it 
out of mischief. 

For once in her life, that pretty animal had a 
season of usefulness thrust upon her. The Duke 
found occupation during some embarrassing mo¬ 
ments in caressing her with his hand, while he 
scolded her softly with his tongue. Lady Rose 
busied herself with the tangled silks, occasionally 
joining in the gentle reprimands, and Fran-frou 
kept turning her soft black eyes from one to the 
other, as if wondering why she was made of so 
much consequence all at once by these young peo¬ 
ple, who generally preferred to see her crouching 
under the sofa, or in some other remote place* 
when either of them Visited that room. 

After allowing her long, silken ears to be 
smoothed indefinitely, and the waving hair that 
fell around her brushed out of curl a dozen times, 
Fran-frou began to comprehend the situation, and 
resented it. When the Duke put forth his hand 
to help about the worsteds, she gave a low growl, 
significant of this feeling; and when that hand 
fell back rather heavily upon her, she took a leap 
into the young lady's lap, and, entrenching her¬ 
self in a mass of blue silk, and lace flounces, 
began to bark vigorously, like the sentinel on 
duty who fires off a warning gun. 

Lady Rose, who had a lady-like care of her 
dresses, would have put the dog away; but her 
claws were fastened in her lace, and her tnstefor 
rich silks was unbounded ; so Fran-frou set up an 
opposing will, and settled down in an attitude of 
masterly inactivity, watching the young Duke 
with a pair of eyes that burned like living coals. 

“ You were right, Lady Rose. I ought to 
apologize for introducing a subject so delicately 
personal in a crowd. But here you will, per¬ 
haps, excuse it.” 

St. Ormand had taken up his wooing where it 
was broken off in the Park, and Lady Rose was 
obliged to listen. She lifted her eyes, full of 
apprehension and appeal to his, thus dumbly 
beseeching him not to go on. But the young 
man had made the first plunge, and was not to 
be silenced by a gentle look. 

“ I have loved you, Lady Rose, from the first 
day when we met. To me you were the loveliest 
of a most beautiful crowd. My heart singled 
you out then. My judgment has never wavered. 
If I could only hope to make you happy. Do 
not shake your head and lift yonr eyes as if in 


distate of the subject. I do not ask—rather, I 
dare not ask to be accepted now, for your sweet 
face forebodes a refusal; but you will not repulse 
my offer altogether. It is one I have never made; 
I mean this one vital offer of love. I have never 
even fancied that I felt love for any one before. 
I never shall feel it again. Ah, lady, when one 
honest man places his life in your hands, you 
will deal with it in tender mercy, I know.” 

At first Lady Rose was very pale, but when 
the Duke paused, a painful flush of feelings, 
deeper than ipere embarrassment, rose to her 
face. How could she prove cruel to love like 
this? How coldly give to another the pain she 
had suffered ? What answer, lying within the 
j truth, could her lips frame? 

“ Will you not speak to me, Lady Rose ?” 

She looked up, though her eyes were full of 
tears. 

44 1 cannot answer as you wish,” she said, 
with pathetic humility. “ Nor can I deny you, 
without sorrow.” 

‘‘But you will not deny me altogether?” 
pleaded the young man. 

She seemed to waver. Was not her love dead 
’ in its utter hopelessness? Had she a right to 
; consider it ? 

No, no, ft thousand times no. But it stood in 
the way of all other love. What hand would 
ever be strong enough to roll that stone from the 
portals of her heart? 

St. Ormand sat watching her. Fran-frou turn- 
1 ed her head, looked up to that troubled face, and 
whined. 

“ You cannot give me even this poor grace.” 
said tfcc young man. 

“ There is no grace that T could withhold from 
you, had I the power to grant it,” said the lady. 

44 Surely, you are not engaged ? You do not 
love another?” cried the young man, aroused to 
a new sense of misery. “ I have not been urging 
a hopeless love on tbe affianced wife of another 
man ?” 

Lady Rose smiled through her tears. 

“ No, no,” she said, “ I am not engaged. I 
think you are the first man who ever spoke to 
me of love.” 

“Yet you refuse me. You send me off with¬ 
out a hope,” said the young man, bitterly, for 
his pride was that of a true patrician, and her 
words had wounded it cruelly. 

“ I have not wished this. It is my misfor¬ 
tune,” was her gentle answer. 

“ But you persist in it.” 

“ I persist in nothing. How can any one pro- 
; mise for the future ? Ah, your grace, could you 
\ ever have a denial if love were the growth of 
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human will? I wish it were, I wish it were, j 
You should not plead for mine in vain.” 

Lady Rose stood up, as she spoke, her face all 
tears and blushes, her hand extended. 

The Duke fell upon his knees, for that seemed 
his natural position with this girl, who was more 
regal in her truth and womanly gentleness than 
an empress on her throne. He took the hand 
she gave, and pressed it to his lips. 

“ My first noble ancestor won his title on a 
forlorn hope,” he said, brightening all over. 
“ When his spirit is dead in me, I will give you 
up. Never before.” 

The lady smiled. How could she help it, 
while that handsome face was looking into her’s 
with the faith of a crusader burning over it? 

“That one smile is all I ask.” he said, rising 
to his feet. “ The ancestor I spoke of fought for 
glory. He won it. I aim for that grander ob¬ 
ject, a noble woman’s heart, and the fairest face 
in England, and 1 seek it with a faith as hopeful, 
and a will as strong.” 

Before Lady Rose could gather up words to 
check or encourage him, the Duke was gone. 

Lady Rose sank to a couch, upbraiding her¬ 
self for the weakness with which she had sent 
him off so full of hope. \ 

The old Duchess watched him from a neighbor- j 
ing window, hiding the plebeian act under a cloud 
of laces, and brightened as if a flash of sunshine 
had struck her face. “ It would be strange, after j 
all, if his impetuous youth had succeeded, where j 
my caution might have failed. What a splendid j 
presence the young fellow has 1 How bright his \ 
face is ! There will not be such another couple j 
in all England.” ^ j 

CHAPTER XY. 

“ You will go with me. How kind, how very ! 
kind you are. But. tell me truly, am I taking you ! 
away when the season is most pleasant; so many 
invitations—so much that you like?” 

Lady Rose felt guilty in accepting the Dowa- j 
ger’s offer to go with her to Norston’s Rest. It j 
seemed selfish to drag the old lady away from : 
London, where she was surrounded by so many 
friends. But the Duchess was really pleased with : 
going. She loved this fair girl with more than 
the affection most women give their daughters, 
and was honestly reluctant to part with her. 
Besides this, she had another motive, buried so. 
far back in years, that no one, except herself 
ever dreamed of it. 

“I have promised to go, my dear, and I wish 
it,” the old lady said, in response to her friend’s 
misgivings.- “A breath of country air will do us 
both good, after all this racketing. I quite long 


to see an honest growth of flowers in the open 
air. They will need two bright, cheerful persona 
like us, to scatter a little sunshine about that 
young man. I tell you, my dear, there is nothing 
like that in a sick room.” 

“ IIow good you are,” said Lady Rose, kissing 
the fair, old face. “ It seems wrong to accept such 
kindness; but what shouli I do without it?” 

“What should I do all alone in this great 
house?” 

“ The Duke would come to you when I am 
gone.” 

“The Duke I And what should I do with him ? 
No, no, my dear. If be wants to see the old 
grandmother, let him come after her. It is not 
so far.” 

The old lady cast a quick, shrewd glance at 
Lady Roee as she said this, and saw that the color 
was rising in her face. So she branched off to 
another subject at once. 

“I suppose it will be best to let young Hurst 
and his wife get comfortably settled in their home 
before we join them.” she said. 

“They have gone already,” answered Lady 
Rose. “Sir Noel sent up his own body-servant 
to bring them home. By this time they are at 
the Rest.” 

A faint sigh followed these words, which the 
Dowager would not appear to notice. 

It was t rue. That day young Hurst and his wife 
had started for their early home, where Lady 
Rose had promised to join them. The young man 
was still suffering greatly from the disease that 
had taken a most dangerous form on that day of 
the dinner-party. When he reached the depot* 
the old servant was compelled to aid him up to 
the reception-room, and when the train started, 
both passengers and employees crowded up to 
offer assistance, for the pallor of that handsome 
face, the unearthly brilliancy of those eyes were 
so well understood, that a feeling of general com¬ 
passion followed his movements, till he sunk down 
on the cushions of the carriage prepared for him, 
and was whirled off from London forever. 

“ See, Walton! See, yonder are the woods 
Norston’s Rest. Lookup! look up I The very 
sight of them will do you good.” 

The young heir of that broad domain which 
was heaving in sight struggled up from his cush¬ 
ions, and looked into the hazy distance, where 
the gables of his old homo rose in all their ancient 
grandeur among the fine old trees of a park that 
both himself and the bright young creature who 
was bending over him, had good cause to remem¬ 
ber, as the haunt of their childhood, and the sceno 
of one great catastrophe, that was completing its 
results in that thin figure and wan face. After 
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a long, wistful look at the great mansion, Hurst 
fell back into his old position, sighing heavily. 

44 Shall I open the window ? The air comes down 
so brightly; the native air that is to make you 
well.” 

44 Tes, open the window.” 

Ruth obeyed him cheerfully, and a gush of soft 
air, laden with perfumes from the woods, swept 
through the carriage. The young man smiled, 
and sat up to receive it. 

44 Ah, this seems like home,” he said, with that 
sad kindling of the eyes, which blends the bright¬ 
ness of stars and the poison of death with such 
deceptive beauty. >■ 

44 1 can almost seethe lodge,” cried Ruth, lean¬ 
ing out of the window. 44 The church is in sight. 
Oh, now we are slacking speed. There is the 
carriage, and our people are on the platform, 
looking so eagerly this way. Many of the vil¬ 
lagers, too. How glad they will be to have you 
among them again, Walton.” 

Young nurst had taken new life with that first 
breath of his native air. He looked out of the 
window with the vivid interest of a man so long 
separated from the objects he looked upon, that 
time had clothed them with new beauties that he 
was busily connecting with old associations. 

44 It is, indeed, a grand old place,” he said, as 
^he train drew him nearer and nearer to his old 
home. 44 Wo will make these good people, who 
are crowding up to meet us, all the happier for 
our coming, Ruth. My father will find it a 
pleasant day, when the joy-bells ring from that 
steeple again. Is he there, Ruth ? Is Sir Noel 
on the platform?” 

44 No, I think not.” 

44 So like him,” answered the young man. 

44 He cannot endure that others should look on 
when we meet. I am glad of it, too. The mas¬ 
ter of the Rest should always meet kinsman and 
guest at his own portal. It is an old fashion of 
the house that Sir Noel, of all others, will keep \ 
up to the last.” ! 

The train stopped, a guard unlocked the car- j 
riage-door, and out stepped the heir, thin and ; 
pale, it is true, but with the hot color of carna- j 
tion-flowers in his cheeks, and such a fire in his 
eyes as no one in that crowd had ever seen in 
their blue depths before. 

Servants from the Rest were in waiting. A 
crowd of upper tenants from the estate had col¬ 
lected around the depot, and set up a shout, as 
nurst stepped out on the platform. Then came 
the music of bells from that far-off steeple, and 
a dozen stout men stood ready te carry the in¬ 
valid to his carriage ; but when they sfiw him 
standing there, with such brightness of color and 


apparent strength, this resolve was earned off in 
another shout of welcome, under which the car¬ 
riage drove away, following the music of the bells 
to its source. The Lodge-gate had been open for 
an hour, the old servants in charge were so im¬ 
patient for this home-coming. The very forest- 
oaks seemed to welcome the young master with a 
symphony of rustling leaves that spiritualized 
the jubilation of the bells Every beauty of na¬ 
ture seemed awake that day. Late rains had 
left the trees green os emeralds, and through 
them came great bursts of sunshine, kindling up 
the leaves, and turning the grass into something 
richer than velvet. The birds were out in full 
song, chasing each other through the leafy rifts 
of the Park, or resting in the sunshine. 

A thousand times Hurst had seen the Park, 
and the grand facade of that old mansion, when 
the air was as bright, and the surroundings as 
pleasant, but never had it seemed so beautiful to 
him. 

44 This is like heaven,” he said, turning to 
Ruth. “I feel stronger already. Why did we 
wander off so f&r with a paradise like this within 
reach ?” 

Ruth felt in her heart that she had driven him 
from this paradise, that her unfitness for the 
placo had been the first cause of his discontent; 
but she only smiled, and said, 

44 It will be completely home again when the 
Lady Rose comes down.” 

44 And she is coming. We have her promise. 
You are right. Without Lady Rose, Norston's 
Rest will never be itself again. I wonder why 
she needed so much persuading. The old place 
has always been as much her home as mine.” 

Ruth made no answer. She understood well 
why the lady had kept aloof, but this knowledge 
seemed to reproach her, and she held it locked 
deep down in her heart. 

A curve in the avenue brought them in full view 
of the Rest, its broad frontage, that grand terrace, 
and the noble flight of steps that led to it. 

‘‘There is your father. There is Sir Noel,” 
cried Ruth. 

Ilurst shaded the sun from his eyes, and saw 
an old man standing back from the terrace, and 
behind him a shadowy row of servants. 

“Yes,” he said. “It is my father, but, oh, 
how changed I He has grown thinner. His hair 
is white as snow. His face—ah, it is changed, 
now. He sees us. How glad he looks!” 

They were at the foot of the broad terrace 
now. Sir Noel was coming down the steps, for¬ 
getful of his great age, or of the anxiety that 
had preyed upon him. 

\ 44 My son l” 
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The old man stopped speaking before the wel- < 
come had well left his lips. There was some¬ 
thing in his Bon’s face that took away his breath, 
but he bore up against the sudden pain bravely. 

“ My son, and Ruth, my daughter, welcome 
home. We have been waiting for you—wishing 
for you. I think there is no one in the house, 
yonder, who will not feel happier now.” 

The two men shook hands cordially, still with¬ 
out effusion ; but for the broken voice and tremor 
of the old baronet, you would have thought that 
he was receiving any ordinary guest. Hurst felt 
his hand shake and shrink as if withered by the 
fever in his, and saw a swift contraction of those 
finely-cut features; but with the resolute blind¬ 
ness of his disease, he would not understand the 
reason of this change, aud smiled within him¬ 
self at its absurdity. He even resented it a little 
when the baronet offered an arm to him in mount¬ 
ing tho steps, and observed, with a smile at Ruth, 
that there was a lady to be helped. 

Still, half-way up to the terrace, he paused, 
gasped for breath, and was glad to take the old 
man's Thus, leaning ou each other, the 

two Hursts walked into Norstou’s Rest together. 
The one buoyant with feverish hope, the other 
bending under the shadow of a great blow that ' 
might fall upon him any day without warn- j 
ing. ; 

Hurst had, all at once, become suspicious of 
those around him. He searched the faces of 
that double line of servants with inward scru¬ 
tiny. They might think him dangerously ill, 
but he knew better. There was a lifetime of 
work waiting for him nt Norston’s Rest, and they 
should yet see how well ho would perform it. 
Let him only get a little strength, and Sir Noel 
should never have cause to grow old so fast 
again. 

Change of air, and the excitement of new scenes, 
had the usual exhilarating effect on young Hurst, 
and filled his friends with hopes that turn to the 
bitterest of all ashes on the lips. There was no¬ 
thing within that vast household or broad estate 
that would not have been sacrificed for a single 
day of health for this young man ; but the steady 
hand of the pursuer was upon him, and with 
pathetic unconsciousness he was treading a path 
that no wealth could pave with sunshine, and 
from which no human love could turn him aside. 

After a few days, this false strength broke 
down, and with it the cheerfulness of those who 
f loved tho man so dearly. He had pined for 
change, and it had been given him. Now the old 
house seemed dreary; he was chilled while walk¬ 
ing on the terrace, tired by the easiest carriage 
on the place, restless again with a tormenting 


wish for something unattainable and nameless, 
because everything else was his. 

At last this vague wish took form. It was tho 
Lady Rose. The Rest had always been dull, not 
to say gloomy, without her. As well take sun¬ 
shine from a garden as her bright face from those 
stately old rooms to which she was born. As 
birds of gorgeous plumage are native to tropical 
woods; and drift through them far more beauti¬ 
ful than flowers, the Lady Rose was needed for 
the completeness of that home-scene. Both Sir 
Noel and the sick man pined for her presence. 

As for Ruth, she would have died then and 
there' to redeem the evil her presence in that 
house had brought upon it. She performed a 
harder task than that for a woman who loved ; 
put herself on one side with a spirit of martyr¬ 
dom which no one would ever recognize; and ab¬ 
solutely longed for the presence of a person who 
might take her place in the sick room, which is 
| the last refuge of a wife’s love on this side of 
Heaven. 

Yes, Walton Hurst pined for the presence of 
his cousin, and Ruth sent a touching letter be¬ 
seeching her to come to the Rest at once, as her 
company was the only thing that her husbaud 
craved. 

Lady Rose had been waiting anxiously for this 
letter. She, too, was possessed with a longing to 
visit the old home, in which she had been as a 
daughter, and learned her first great lesson of 
sorrowful self-control. She could go now without 
fear or self-reproach. The love that was still the 
best portion of her pure heart, had become deeper 
and more solemu than any sister ever knew for a 
brother, and was fast taking root for the solemn 
transplanting that would make it altogether 
heavenly. 

Yes, she would go at once. There was nothing 
to keep her back. If her first love had found its 
birth at Norston’s Rest there also should it be 
buried. The greatest boon she could have asked, 
Ruth had already granted, the right to stand by 
her cousin’s sick bed, to watch that his waning 
strength should bo painless, to give her life for 
his, so far as God would accept it. 

For the young wife, Ruth, Lady Rose was 
| filled with the most tender gratitude, and infinite 
| compassion. The delicate intuition that rises 
above all reason, told her how noble was tho self- 
abnegation of this young wife, who, knowing a’l, 
| gave such noble proofs of her faith in the honor of 
womanhood, when she offered to share her most 
sacred duties with another. 

| The old Duchess was strangely silent ns Sir 
I Noel’B carriage swept up from the station, and 
$ entered the Park at Norston’s Rest. She looked 
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around at the great chestnuts and royal oaks ) 
with a sort of tender interest. Now and then, as : 
a bird passed by her singing, the old lady’s lips 
would quiver, and her eyes grow misty, as if 
memories sweetly sad were crowding and crowd¬ 
ing upon her. 

Lady Rose saw this, and was thankful for such 
sweet sympathy. To her, every tree was a friend, 
every sunny glade had some pleasant association. 
Under that old oak, Walton had found the first 
violets for her. Down in that hollow they had 
found a bird’s-nest full of young ones. Up this 
broad avenue he had led her pony. How strong 

and handsome he was then. Now- Lady 

Rose kept the tears back from her eyes that ached j 
with their pressure. There must be no sod looks | 
at Norston’s Rest. Now, cheerfulness was like j 
sunshine to the invalid; so the doctors had told | 
her, and that he should have. Lady Rose thought 
it strange that Sir Noel was not on the terrace to 
greet the Duchess; but in his place stood the in¬ 
valid, making sad efforts to appear strong, and 
within the door Ruth stood waiting fbr them, 
trembling with self-distrust, but with a gentle 
welcome in her eyes. 

The old Duchess went to her room at once. 
She seemed greatly fatigued by her journey, and 
did not come forth again until just before the din¬ 
ner hour. Then she came gently down the great 
stair-case, and entered the drawing-room, half 
an hour before the family was likely to assemble 
there. 

Graceful and gracious as the old lady always 
was, she went into that room with the hesitancy 
of a school girl, doubtful of herself. At the door 
she paused to arrange her train of pale lavender 
silk, and brush the gossamer lace over her dainty 
hands. She looked like a picture drifting from 
its frame in the gallery of beauties overhead. 

At her toilet that day the ancient lady’s maid 
had been told to bring a certain pearl brooch 
from a corner of her jewel-case, where it had been 


a wonder to that inestimable maiden that so sim¬ 
ple an ornament had ever found place; for the 
pearls were of no extraordinary size, a little off 
color, and in an old-fashioned Betting that made 
them quite unfit for use. She had said as much 
to her mistress, but the old lady took the brooch 
from her hand, fastened it into a flutter of fine 
old lace on her bosom, and would wear no other 
ornament that day, nothing but that upon her 
bosom, and some soft, white maribaut feathers in 
her hair, that seemed like foam drifting out of its 
whiteness. She went in at last, entering the vast 
drawing-room softly, and looking around as if 
desirous, yet half afraid of finding some one wait¬ 
ing. 

There, standing within the great oriel window, 
was the master ol‘ the house, Sir Noel Hurst. A 
tall, stately man, in full dinner-dress, looking 
out upon a broad rose-garden, from which the air 
came up laden with sweetness. He was looking 
far away beyond the roses, with a gentle sadness 
on his face, when that old lady paused just within 
the door, and stood fora time regarding him with 
a touching earnestness, of which he was quito 
unconscious. 

The Duchess glided across the room, stood close 
bj him a moment, then touched his arm with her 
hand. 

“Noel.” 

He had been listening for that voice, far away 
in the past years, and it went to his heart like 
the breath of violets. 

She spoke again, and tenderly. 

“Noel, have you forgotten me?” 

“ Forgotten you-” 

Their hands were clasped now. They looked 
into each others faces kindly, wistfully, until 
tears came rolling down from eyes blinded by 
tender weeping; and the baronet lifted that little 
hand to his lips and kissed it for the first time in 
fifty years. 

(to be continued.) 


THE VIOLETS. 

BY HOWARD MELVILLE. 


I rotntD them blooming in the woods. 

When each bird sang ite sweetest tone 
And from the grass their purple hoods, 
Peered out to greet the coming June. 

Then Spring-time passed, and Summer came, 
And other flowere sprang up to bloom; 

But still the violets grew the same, 

Not dreaming of their pending doom. 

Not dreaming of the Autumn near; 

Nor thinking of the Winter’s cold; 


Of days, and nights of pain and fear. 

Till past the days of Summer rolled. 

The Winter came, and Autumn fled. 

The snows were white upon the hill; 

The flowers in the woods lay dead, 

The song-bird's music, too, was still. 

A violet’s life, though quickly spent. 

Is much more sweet than this of ours; 

They have no hearts, with sorrows rent. 

When griefs dark cloud above them lowers. 
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We give, first, this month, n traveling costume 
made of the gray woolen material so useful for 



the purpose, and for sea-side wear. Our illus¬ 
tration is dark-gray, trimmed with a slightly 
darker shade, either of the same material, or silk, 
if preferred. The under-skirt, which is still 
made quite narrow, nnd just to touch, has bands 
across the front, five in number, and two inches 
in width. The bands are arranged at the sides 
432 


in shallow Vandykes, the second one edged with 
a plaited frill, cut on the bins, and bound on the 
edge, as are all the bands. Three graduated 
flounces, rather full, finish the trimming at the 
back. The Polonaise is plain in front, nnd 
slightly puffed at the back, with a silk sa«h. The 
trimming is of bias folds, lined with crinoline, 



and made to lap over each other; the third, or 
upper one, is put on with a blind stitch. Sleeves, 
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light coat, trimmed to match. The revers are of 
silk; the buttons are gray, and match the ma¬ 
terial. These traveling costumes are also made 
in all shades of brown and heather mixtures. 
Sixteen yards of the material, and two yards for 
trimming, will be required. 

On the preceding page is a house-dress of light 
cashmere. The front and sides of this dress are 
trimmed, “en tablier,” by light, small puffings, 
finished, top and bottom, with a narrow frill* 
Below these puffs are three flounces, two in front 
and three at the sides. The back of the skirt is 
arranged in fixed plaits, falling from the waist. 
These plaits are taped at regular intervals under¬ 
neath, to keep them in position. The corsage is 
slightly open in front, heart-shaped, and finished 
by an upright frill. Sleevej, coat-shaped, with 
a puff put in lengthwise; cuff slightly loose, 
finished by two buttons. Twelve to fourteen 
yards of cashmere will be required. 



Above, we give a very nice and comfortable 
design for a robe de chambre. For the present 
month, and in view of the ooming warm weather, 
we would suggest, for cheapness and durability, 
one of the gray 11 de beges,” all wool. Ten to 


twelve yards will make the wrapper; and for 
trimming, either use bias bands of black silk, or 
alpaca; or, what makes a very pretty contrast, 
blue or brown. The fronts are cut in one, from 
the neck down. The fullness at the back is put 
in at the waist, in two large box-plaits. Cut the 
flounce nine inches deep in front, widening to 
eleven in the back ; this includes the heading. 
The bias band, one and a half inches wide, sepa¬ 
rates the heading and flounce. The same width 
band forms the trimming up the front, with the 
addition of a two inch ruffle, which is continued 
all round the throat. Cuffs finished in the same 
way. The chatelain pocket is placed upon the 
left side. The back is ornamented with one 
long loop and sash-ends of taffetas ribbon to 
match. 

Next is a suit for a little boy of five to seven 



years, comprising Knickerbocker trousers, show¬ 



ing the rndcr-waist, and back and front view 
of jacket to be worn with it. To be made of 
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flannel, or light cloth, simply bound with a silk, 
or worsted braid. 



We also give a new design for trimming the 
neck of a dress. 



Next, for a young lady, is something very 


pretty and becoming to the figure, for an even¬ 
ing-dress bodice. Pointed, front and back, where 
it is laced. The trimmings are ruches of ribbon, 
tulle, or taJetnn, with lace between. Short, 



puffed sleeves, with a knot of ribbon upon the 
left shoulder. 

In the front of the number, we give two pat¬ 
terns for chemises, and also a pattern for a petti¬ 
coat to be worn with a train dress. This pattern, 
it will be seen, throws the train out, behind, 
with much grace. We add, here, some more de¬ 
signs for the new-style, fashionable handker¬ 
chiefs, with colored borders. 














PATTERN FOR TIDY. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 

In the first of the number, printed in color, we thing, though designed originally for a tidy, for 
gire a pattern for a tidy in crochet, exceedingly it is only necessary to increase the number of the 
simple, and easily to be worked, yet very pretty, squares, etc., to make a large piece of work, or 
The pattern is one that will do for almost any- i to diminish them, if you want & small one. 


THE CASAQUE MANTELET. 

BY EMILY II. MAY. 



We give, above, an illustration of one of the mantelets are particularly suitable for the season, 
fashionable Casaque Mantelets, and on the next especially for the sea-shore, or country, as they 
psge, a diagram by which to cut it out. These are both stylish and useful. 
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We give, below, the detail of making this pretty 
set of linen. The points of the collar, and the 
square ornamenting the sleeve, is done by draw¬ 
ing the threads from a square of linen, and hem¬ 
stitching them, as here seen. It is very easily 


done, and the effect is almost as good as the Irish 
guipure lace, now so much used for this purpose. 
The frills are of linen cambric, simply hemmed. 
The cuff, of course, of double linen, as is also 
the standing back of the collar. 
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COUVRETTE IN CROCHET. 


BY MBS. J1X1 W BATES. 



This Couvrette is crocheted in two shades or 
oolors, say two shades of gray, or in gray and 


wide, in plain crochet tricotee. Work eleven rows, 
then change the wool, and work eleven rows of 
the other color. On all the lighest squares work 
488 


a star, and on the dark ones, five little rows of 
cross-8 tilth, according to fhe design ; sew up tbe 


blue. It is worked in stripes, eleven stitehes stripes, so that the squares come alternately. At 


the ends you loop in lengths ot wool, cut six 
inches in length, and knot them together, as 
shown in the engraving. 
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BORDER, STRASBURG EMBROIDERY. 


BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



This style of work is sometimes called Roman, If used as a bordering to a ourtain, the ground- 
and sometimes Strasburg embroidery; and our work should be white linen, and ingrain-colored 
design is used for a small bracket or table. It is cotton should be used for the embroidery. The 
worked on 6cru linen, with filoselle to match, pattern is particularly elegant. 


EDGING. 













































SCHOOL SACHET. 


BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



The sachet may be Holland or American cloth, 
ornamented with wool and washing-braid, if Hol¬ 
land be the foundation ; if leather is chosen, silk 
and braid may be used. The border is made sepa¬ 
rately) and stitched on. The holes for the stars 


must be drilled, if the foundation is of leather. 
The back and front are cut the same shape and 
size, allowing for the flap on the back. The 
sides roust be graduated in width, narrowing to 
the top. 


SPRIG IN EMBROIDERY. 

BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



We give, here, a design for a sprig in embroi-, a handkerchief, or wherever else may be de- 
dery, to be used on flannel, or in the corner of { sired. 
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DESIGN FOR TRIMMING A DRESS-SKIRT. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



This is a very simple and pretty way of mak¬ 
ing a trimming for the bottom of either a dress 
or under-skirt. It consists of two frills of the 
material of the dress. The lower frill is bound 
with silk at the bottom edge. The upper frill is' 


bound at each edge with a narrow binding of 
silk. It is gathered about half an inch from the 
top, and plaits are caught down in the frill at 
regular distances. The frill is gathered in the 
middle between the heading and edge. 


NAME FOR MARKING. 
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E D I T 0 ITS TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 
Aribtocratic Reception-Rooms oro fust becoming mu- 
•oums of art. Every lady that can afford it fills her apart¬ 
ments with cabinets of rare china, old Sevres, modern Sovrw, 
Japanese enamels, white marble busts, and costly jardiniere* 
with exquisite flowers. Tho novelty at the present time 
consists in the total absence of uniform furniture: in their 
stead we have a variety of fancy chairs of every conceivable 
shape; and the silks and satins with which they are up- j 
holstered are those usually manipulated by a dressmaker 
rather than by a cabinetmaker. Tho most splendid Vene¬ 
tian brocades, copied from some fabric of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, and the richest Genoa velvet dresses aro now purchas¬ 
ed for chairs aud sofas. 

A letter from abroad says: “ I had an opportunity, a few 
days ago, of inspecting tho Duchess de L.’s new boudoir. 
There is a Icte-d-Ute (a small, low sofa, which only accommo¬ 
dates two people) upholstered in pink Medicis brocade, dot¬ 
ted over with bronze velvet leaves; two Louis XIII. arm¬ 
chairs, covered with bronze Genoa velvet, on a pale-blue 
ground; two lounging chairs in white Pompadour satin, 
with garland of roses in shaded velvet; and lastly two chairs, 
each seemingly composed of two immonso black satin cush¬ 
ions, covered with Chinese embroidery in relief. These em¬ 
broideries represent ladies of the Celestial empire, robed In 
the most sumptuous apparel, which is profusely decorated 
with pearls and coral. Nothing in the way of dress could 
well be imagined more splendid. The Duchess had worn 
this China satin at a fancy dress-hall. Tho walls of the bou¬ 
doir are hung with the palest blue satin, aud they are panel- j 
ed with turquoise blue satin, framed with carved ebony, j 
The variety of the fantastic furniture, with its rich cover¬ 
ings, is well shown off by the delicate background. Some j 
ebony figures (merely profiles sculptured in the Renaissance 
stylo) and a few ebony and Italian chairs, with ivory medal- j 
lions, complete the furniture of this boudoir. 

She adds:—“ In each window there are immense wicker ! 
baskets, which have been gilded, mounted on a gold tripod, 
and filled with green plants. These baskets (which are ex¬ 
ceptionally effective) are simply trow, the large wicker- 
baskets used by peasants in France when winnowing com. 
The Duchess bought these vans nt a very cheap rate in tho 
country, and had them gilded; the tripods are simply three 
legs of wood fastened together, and likewise gilt. In the 
chimney comers there are two white marble busts, mounted 
on ebony pedestals, and the ebony figures or profiles alluded 
to above serve as brackets for figures in old Dresden china; 
the tables are strewed with small vases of rare old china, 
which serve as receptacles for hot-house flowers. I have de¬ 
scribed this boudoir thus minutely, as it will give BDme idea 
of the stylo which furnishing now takes. There are no pic¬ 
tures on the walls save a few crayons of Louis XV. time.'’ 

Too Much Exercise is as bad as none at all. Whon taken 
to the extent of absolute fatigue, it does more harm than 
good. Old people, especially, often Injure themselves in 
tbis way, particularly if they have kept up active habits nil 
tbeir lives. They will not realize that they are getting 
weaker with every year, and thut the amount of exercise, 
which, at one time, was necessary aud proper, may now be 
excessive. 


Breakfast Mat be Made the Pleasantest Meal or thb 
Day. In some families it is so: it ought to bo so in all. 
The table should be mado attractive in appearance; lunch¬ 
eons and dinners should not alone absorb all attention and 
ornamentation. The napery must be spotlessly white, tho 
china and gluas irreproachable, the plate well polished, the 
knives like so many miniature mirrors; while a pretty vase 
of fresh flowers shoutd be gracefully arranged in the centre 
of the table; and it is well to select a vnso that is not too tall, 
as lofty ornaments in the centre of a table are sadly incon¬ 
venient wheu people opposite each other wish to talk, 
whereas in a tcte-d-lCle between husband and wife they ac¬ 
tually prevont all conversation. 

As to what should be eaten, that must be left to tho tastes 
of each family, modified, of course, by the season. But as a 
rule, there should be fruit, iu some shape, at least. An old 
proverb says that fruit in the morning is golden, but in ths 
evening is lead. A dish of it ought always to be on ths 
table in the morning, so that we may at any rate havo ths 
chance of indulging in the gold. In summer fresh fruit is 
attainable by everyone; iu the winter stewod fruit should 
rcpluce the fresh. Competes of all kinds are healthful, and 
should be oftener met with titan they are. Some poople in¬ 
dulge in different sorts of breakfast cakes and hot breads, 
although they are generally unhealthy and indigestible. 
Why not be content with good crisp toast? or, if dry toast 
ho objected to, do not make it dry. New rolls, if qnite cold, 
aro not so unwholesome as hot bread and cakes. Bread a 
day old, or brown bread, are far better than the smoking 
rolls, etc., one so often sees. We often hear people wonder¬ 
ing why they have dysptpsin, after they have eaten enough 
hot rolls, at breukfust, to kill anything but an ostrich. Of 
course, if you take a good deal of exercise, you may eat even 
hot cakes with impunity. But sedentary poople cannot in¬ 
dulge in tbeso dishes without dyspepsia. 

To Join Lace. —The edges of the lace to be joined must be 
J carefully placed over each other, pattern on pattern, and 
• mesh upon mesh, exactly. It sometimes happens a small 
[ piece of tho luce must be sacrificed to thus enable the pat¬ 
tern to be continuous and perfect, but this cannot bo avoided. 
With oolored cotton tack this firmly in the direction you 
Intend this join to go, for a join is seldom mado straight 
across the lace, generally in a zigzag farm, as it shows less, 
and also with the purpose of avoiding or taking in part of 
tho pattern, as the caso may bo. Now with very fine lace 
thread, such us is used far Uoniton lace, take two plain and 
one buttonhole stitch in each mesh of the ground, on each 
side of tho line decided on. When finished cut away the 
edges of the lnce that were placed over each other, close up 
to the join, and you will find it almost imperceptible and 
the pattern continuous. We give these directions in an¬ 
swer to numerous inquiries. 

The Postage for the year, remember, u included in ths 
prices , single or club, asked for “ Peterson” for 1875. Per- 
sous getting up clubs should be particular to explain this 
to subscribers. Heretofore, subscribers have hod to pay 
twelve cents postage, or even more, each year, at their post 
office, on every copy. “ Peterson,” when this fact is token 
into consideration, is now seen to be cheaper than ever. 


Otb Pet’s First Ride. —Another of our beautiful steel 
engravings. Nowhere olse can you find such. “ Peterson” 
never inserts second-rate embellishments. 
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Never Sit or Stand with the wind blowing on you for a 
single moment, for it speedily produces a chill, to be follow¬ 
ed with a fever, and then a bad cold. 
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Additions to Clubs may be made at tho price paid by 
1be rest of the club. If enough additional subscribers are 
sent, to make up a second club, the person sending them 
will become entitled to a second premium, or premiums. 
Always notify us, however, when such a second club is com¬ 
pleted. These additions may be made, moreover, at dif¬ 
ferent times during the year, for back numbers to January 
can always be supplied. If back numbers are not wanted, 
subscribers may begin with the July number. See Prospectus l 

It Is No Longxr the fashion, in Paris, to block up the 
windows with short muslin curtains hanging closely before 
them; they are replaced with blinds on spring rollers, the 
material being either red, white, or blue silk, terminating 
with scalloped borders, trimmed with fringes, made in imi¬ 
tation of those worn by marquises in tho reign of Louis XV. 

Persons Buying tub Magazine, regularly, of agents, can 
have “Washington’s First Interview With His Wife,” or 
auj other of our premium eugruvings, by sending fifty cents 
to us. In other words, the offer is to all subscribers, whether 
they are on our mail-book, or get“ Potersou ’ of News Agouts. 
We make this statement in answer to numerous inquiries. 

Never Eat to Repletion, especially when tired. A 
hearty meal, taken when very much fatigued, has often de¬ 
stroyed life. 

A Sour Look, an impatient gesture, a cross word may 
make a whole family unhappy for a day. 


REVIEW OP NEW BOOKS. 

Miscellineous Poem*. Stories for Children, etc., etc. By Mrs. 
Ctam J. Moore. Printed for Private Circulation. Philadelphia: 
Porter A Coates .—Though this volume wus printed for private 
circulation, we venture to call public attention to it, and 
believe we violate no confidence, under the circumstances, 
in doing so. The book gives evidence tliut the author not 
only has the true poetic faculty, but also possesses qualities 
which are rarely found united in the same person: among 
them, a large experience of life, the breadth of view that 
comes from extensive travel, and an intellectual culture und 
refinement of a very high order. The poems appear to have 
been composed at various intervals duriug the lust twenty 
jeara. Some describe scenes in the far Orient, otbers picturo 
the quiet iutervales of New England; some are simple idyls, 
others burn with passionate emotion. The later poems, as 
a rule, have a more thorough finish, as well as a deeper sig¬ 
nificance, than the earlior ones, showing thus, iu every way, 
a healthy growth. As an example of a poem, nearly per¬ 
fect in its way, we instance “ Love.” Given this particular 
theme, and given also that it is to bo treated in this manner 
—and no other rulo to test it by would be fair—it is difficult 
to point out bow the poem could have been made better. 
We might say the same of numerous others. Perhaps, for a 
more extended poem,“The Wanderer’s Tale,” is the best in 
the book. But “Blossoms and Thorns,” “Anticipation,” 
“ A Memory of The Nile," and “ Grandchildren,” are almost 
equally good. Some of the poems rise into a passionate 
earnestness, that, in these conventional days, we had thought 
bad come to be almost forgotten. Of these “ G? tlisemane” 
Is particularly noticeable. There are some “Stories For 
Children,*' in rhyme, which are also excellent The three 
sonnets, “ Morning,” “ Noon,” and “ Night,” are, in reality, 
bat one poem, and are alike truthful and suggestive. The 
best way, however, to show an author’s morit, is to give a 
specimen of his or her work, and for this purpose we had 
marked “The Dying Wife” for quotation; but our limited 
■pace compels us to omit it, to our very great regret The 
volume is very handsomely printed. 


Mr. Vaughan's Heir. By Prank Lee Benedict. 1 vol, 8 vo. 
New York: Harper <k Brother ».—It is scarcely necessary for us, 
iu these columns, to speak of tho merits of this author. Mr. 
Benedict is one of the many American writers of note, who 
owe to “ Peterson” their, first introduction to the world of 
letters. He began to contribute to our pages, when he was 
scarcely more than a boy, and be has continued to write for 
us, uninterruptedly, since. His fame now extends over Eng¬ 
land also, for tho present novel first appeared in London, 
and has been reprinted from advance shoots. A journal 
thcro says, it will make some of the most popular of the 
Euglish novelists look after their laurels, for it shows that 
a vigorous rivul has risen up, who is the peer of the best of 
them. The Christian Intelligencer of New York also 
writes:—“ Mr. Benedict is a thoroughly painstaking and con¬ 
scientious artist. He does his work honestly and well, with¬ 
out trick or artifice. His delineation of character is cloea 
und life-like, and his dissection of society is done with a 
steady hand and keen knife. Of all our American novelists 
he is undoubtedly the most accomplished, the most viva¬ 
cious, tho most dramatic, the most natural.’* 

Spain and the Spaniards. By N. L. ThiebUn. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Boston: Lee & Sltepard. —Tho author of this work was ori¬ 
ginally a newspaper correspondent for the Pall Mall Gazette, 
and acquired quite a reputation, during the Franco-Prus- 
sian war, over the signuturo of Azamot-Botuk. He subse¬ 
quently accompanied the Carlists in Spain. He has given 
ns an exceedingly animated picture of Spain and the Span¬ 
iards, in the volume before us: in fact the most graphic Look 
on this subject wo have had for yeura. 

Warrington's Manual By W. S. Robinson. 1 vol, 16 mo. 
Boston: Lee <t Sheyrd. —This is a manual for the instruc¬ 
tion of officers and members of legislatures, corporations, etc., 
in parliamentary law, etc., etc. The author was clerk of 
tho House of Representatives for Massachusetts, for more 
than ten years, and is a very high authority. The Manual 
is ueat and portable, and can be carried, conveniently, in 
the pocket. It is about the best book of its kind. 

The Gipsy's Prophecy. By Emma D. E. N. SotUktcorth. 1 vol, 
12 mo. T. B. Peterson d‘ Brothers. —This is the lust novel of 
one of tho most popular of our American novelists, for it 
is a well known feet that Mrs. Southwurth’s books sell 
better than those of almost any other author. This is really 
one of her best stories. The volume is handsomely printed. 

Ralph Wilton's Weird, By Mrs. Alexander. 1 vol, 16 mo. 
Hew York: Henry Holt <fc Co.—A very charming love-story, 
by the author of “ Tho Wooing o’ It.” If Mrs. Alexander 
had a little more skill in plots, if she could conceal the 
course of her story more successfully, she would rank among 
the very best novelists of the day. 

Dolores. By Mrs. Forrester. 1 rot, 12 mo. Phdada: J. B. 
Lippmcott A Co. —A capitally told story, the scone laid 
partly in Normandy, and partly in England. Mis. Forrester 
is already favorably known by “My Hero,” a good, old- 
fashioned love-story of the very best school. 

The Haunted Tower. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 1 vol, 8 vo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson A Brothers.— The novels of Mis. Wood 
are always full of incident. Next after Wilkie Collins, per¬ 
haps, she understands the secret of making a not unnatural, 
yet intensely absorbing, plot. 

Perfect Love Casteth Out Fear. By Caroline Sedgwick Wash¬ 
burn. 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: Lee & Shepard .—The author 
of this new novel is already favorably known to the public 
by her “ Italian Girl.” The present story will even increase 
the reputation she won by that work. 

The Prince. By Henry Cockton. 1 vol., 8 vo. Philada: T. 
B. Peterson A Brothers. —A new edition of a very entertaining 
novel from the pen of that versatile writer, the author of 
** Valentine Vox.” 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR.-MOTHERS* DEPARTMENT 


OUR ABM-OH AIR. 

The Premium Engravings of “ Peterson’* Magazine” are 
not the mere catch-pennies, which *o many other periodicals 
offer. They are, on the contrary, all first-class steel engrav- \ 
ings, either line or mezzotint, executed by tho best artists, ^ 
and often after original pictures. They are such as, at retail < 
stores, sell for from five to ten dollars each. Yet ire ojfer j 
them to bona-fide subscriber* for fifty cents a piece. We are en- \ 
abled to do this, becauso wo own the plates, which w’e have $ 
had engraved for premiums to persons getting up clubs; and j 
are willing, in order to oblige our subscribers, to sell im- \ 
pressiotts, for the mere cost of the paper and printing. No 
other magazine, or newspaper’ publisher lias such a stock < 
of premium plates; and nono other, therefore, can competo 
with us in this respect. The premiums sent, generally, by 
others, arc cheap lithographs, sometimes plain, sometimes 
colored, and, as works of art, worthless. Tho colored ones 
cost about as much as our December or Jauuary patterns, 
which we furnish to every subscriber as part of the illustra¬ 
tions of “ Peterson,” without making any particular boast 
of it. A list of our premium engravings is advertised in the 
Jauuary number. 

Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Soutuworth’s Complete Works.— 
All the works of Mrs. South worth are complete in twenty- 
eight volumes, bound in uniform Btylc, and are put up in 
sets, in boxes, price $66.50 a set, or $1.75 each. 

Mrs. Ann S. Stephens’ Complete Works. —All the works 
of Mrs. Ann S. Stephens are complete in twenty-two vol¬ 
umes, bound in uniform style, and are put up in sets, in 
boxes, price $38.50 a sot, or $1.75 each. 

Every family, aud every library in this country, should 
have in it a complete set of these new ani beautiful editions 
of the works of Mrs. Emma D. E. N. South worth, and Mrs. 
Ann S. Stephens. 

The above books are for sale by all first-clan booksellers, 
or copies of any one book, or either set of them, will bo sent, 
post-paid, or free of freight, to any one, to any place, on 
remitting tho price to the publishers, T. B. Peterson A 
Brothers, No. 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Advertisements inserted in this Magazino at reasonable 
prices. “ Potersou's Magazine” is tho best advertising me¬ 
dium in the United States; for it has the largest circulation 
of auy monthly publication, and goes to every county, vil¬ 
lage, and cross-roads. Address Peterson’s Magazine, 3g 6 
Chcstuut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Most Valuable Toilet Preparation for beautifying 
the complexion, and removing Tan, Freckles, and all dis¬ 
colorations from tho skin, is Laird’s “ Bloom of Youth.” 
Sold at all druggists. 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT 

BY ABRAM. LIVKZEY, M. D. 

No. Y. — Scarlatina—Concluding Remarks. 

Though the simple form of scarlet fever usually runs its 
course with great mildness, yet it may assume that of the 
malignant type, and be attended with symptoms of extreme 
depression. 

Tho great object in tho treatment of scarlet fever is to pre¬ 
serve tho strength of the body, and by that means shorten 
the duration of the disease. It is an affection which causes 
a great deterioration of the blood, and the strongest efforts 
should be directed toward maintaining the healthiest pos¬ 
sible state of this fluid. Its character is prone to become 


watery, a want of cohesion in its particles results, and a 
speedy disappearance of the red globules ensues, rendering 
it unfit for the correct performance of its functions. Hence 
there is less danger likely to arise from the too early ad¬ 
ministration of stimulants and tonics, (of the proper kindj 
than from the opposite course of “lowering the fever” being 
adopted; in other words, it is easier to pull down than to 
build up. 

The suddenness with which life is sometimes terminated 
from an attack of malignant scarlet fever, has been looked 
upon as arising from an overpowering shock to the nervous 
system, communicated by the contagion, at once prostrating 
the energies of tho w hole system. And yet it is difficult to 
understand how it Is possible for the energies of the bodj to 
become so much prostrated from the altered character of 
tho fluids and solids incidental to a fever of a typhoid cha¬ 
racter os to produce death, as in these cases, in eighteen to 
thirty-six hours. Without doubt the sudden fatality aris¬ 
ing in some instances at least, is from the great tumefaction 
of the tonsils, which puts a stop to respiration, and produces 
suffocation, the return of blood from the brain being inter¬ 
fered with by the pressure of the enlarged glands, the men¬ 
tal faculties arc obscured, aud the patient dies as in a state 
of asphyxia. 

It sometimes happens after scarlet fever, that a child will 
he seized with convulsions, followed by an alarming state of 
stupor. The head is hot, the faco flushed, and tho caroted 
arteries bed powerfully; whilst the rest of the body, espe¬ 
cially the extremities, will feel cold and clammy to the 
touch. 

In these cases tho mother must act promptly, not wait for 
medical aid, but place tho child in a hot bath, made stimu¬ 
lating to tho skin liy tho free action of mustard, if at hand, 
or salt, and then to pour a continuous stream of cold water 
upon the bead, taking care that it does not enter the bath. 
Consciousness will soou return, and if thure has been nau¬ 
sea and vomitiug, it will os soon subside. A strong aperient 
should be also at once administered, and the operation of it 
be followed by the quiniue, acid, and caiuphor-water mix¬ 
ture before mentioned. This will restore the appetite, 
strengthen the nervous system, by improving the condition 
of the blood, and fortify tho system against renewed uttacks. 
Tlio patient during convalescence must Ikj restrained from 
indulging in too great a quantity of food, which, from tho 
weakened state of tho digestive organs, will not nourish in 
projiortlon to tho quantity, hut prove a source of irritation 
to the system, and be likely to produce a disease of a still 
more dangerous kind. Let mothers bear in mind that pure 
air and well-ventilated apartments are of the most vital im¬ 
portance in this disease. Tho larger the room in which tho 
| child lies the better; and but one child, suffering with the 
? same form of this disease, should bo allowed to occupy the 
| f-ame room. The unhealthy emanations from the body of 
| the one affect the other, and thus prolong the disease. Much 

< more might be said, and tho writer feels that justice baa 
| not been done this malady; but it will not be prudent to 

< dwell too long upon any one disease. 


HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 

Stomach Cough.— Sometimes tho throat tickles and ex¬ 
cites cough, or is otherwise sore or ailing; tickling is felt in 
the throat because the stomach has not been able to digest 
the food which has been taken into it. When that is the 
case, the food ferments, sours, generates wind, a sour gas, or 
fluid, sometimes so acrid as to take the skin off the tongue 
and lips in its outward passage; but having to come along 
through tho throat its tender surface is also affected, but not so 
decidedly, because the parts arc not so sensitive, are not so 
largely supplied with nerves, hence it requires frequent indl- 
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gefftion, souring of the food, and in process of time the throat 
does begin to complain. It becomes Inflamed, manifesting 
itself by a pricking sensation, a dryness, a hurting, an annoy¬ 
ing and fruitless swallowing, or actual cough and ulceration; 
but it is utterly useless to cure this by applying any thing 
to the throat, as long ns the condition of tho stomach is un¬ 
changed ; but when that is rectified, when the cause of the 
throat ail is removed, that is, when the indigestion, when 
the dyspepsia is cured; the throat will get well of itself. 
Hence when a man has a cough, arising from a tickling sen¬ 
sation in the throat, the most imiioYtaut question is, does 
that tickling arise from the condition of the stomach or the 
lungs, and then to address the remedies to whichever of 
these points gives rise to the tickling. It may be safely said 
that four cases out of five where there is some trouble in 
the throat without any actual cough, it is of dyspeptic origin, 
Is in connection with improper eating, or u disordered liver, 
and to expect to core the case by applications to the throat, 
when the disease is really at a point near two feet distant, 
Is irrational, and any such application must fail. 


ETIQUETTE. 

Questions or Etiquette—W e are always ready to an¬ 
swer questions of etiquette, when, liko the following, they 
are sincerely asked. 

Mjl Editor :—Please answer the questions propounded 
below, just as early as possible, in your June Magazine, 
if you can ? 

1. Should tiie lady propose to return from a promenade 
or ride which she is invited to take by a gentleman ? 

Answer. Yes I If tho ride or walk is prolonged further 
than she likes. Otherwise wait for the gentleman to speuk. 

2. When he calls for her to go to ride, to a soiree, or any¬ 
thing of the kind, should she go down to the parlor in hat, 
gloves, etc., prepared to leave the house ? 

Answer. By all means. 

3. If Miss A. is visiting Miss B., in a distant city, and tho 
former should bo on the street alone, and bo joined by a 
gentleman acquaintance, who may or may not be acquaint¬ 
ed with Miss B., should ho be invited by Miss A. to enter 
the house of her friend? What should be done in either 
case? 

Answer. Not without first asking Miss B.’s permission, 
if she is unacquainted with him. But if Miss B. knows 
him, it would bo proper, unless the hour is an inconvenient 
one for receiving. 


THE PARLOR. 

A Floral Ornament. —Since a little taste and ingenuity 
will convert a very ordinary room into a perfect bower, we 
never fail to throw out a hint on this subject for tbe benefit 
of our lady readers who are admirers of beautiful things. 
The following description of a floml ornament is a pleasing 
one. Take a goblet with the foot and stem broken or cut 
off; so that the bowl will be perfect. Take coarse, red flan¬ 
nel, tho redder the better, stitch it neatly around tho bowl 
or goblet, so ns to cover it completely on the outside; dip it 
in water, so as to wet it thoroughly, then roll It in flaxseed; 
the seed will stick in and on the flannel; be sure that the 
seed is distributed evenly, then stand it on its mouth, or 
large end, in a saucer or small plate; put the water in the 
small plate or saucer, and renew or add to it as it absorbs. 
Never let the vessel get dry, nor suffer it to chill or freeze. 
Jt can and will grow in any part of tho room, and will be a 
deep green with red ground. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

49* Every receipt m this Cook-Book has been tested by a prac¬ 
tical ho us e keep er. 

The Art or Cooking a Beefsteak is one of the rarest 
to acquire, though every housekeeper, we suppose, thinks 
she has acquired it. But those who have tasted a beefsteak, 
properly prepared, look down on, and despise, the tough, 
leathery article so often served up, especially at breakfast. 
To begin with, utterly ignore ruwpsteak ; for this purpose 
you must take the fillet, otherwise the undercut of the sir¬ 
loin, and if you spoil that, you must be a bad cook indeed. 
It should be dressed in this way : Cut several small steuks 
in rather thick pieces, say one and a half inch, ou no ac¬ 
count thin slices, and, having given each a hearty thump or 
two with a rolling-pin, get out your gridiron, (mind, grid¬ 
iron, not frying-pan,) grease tho bars, put it over a very 
clear fire, entirely free from smoke; place your little steaks 
on it, and grill them nicely, and not too long, os when 
cooked, they should be just pink inside—we do not mean 
raw, but pink. Before serving, however, chop up, very finely, 
a little parsley, with just a suspicion of onion, mix them 
with rather more than a tablespoonful of fresh butter, and 
drop a little of this on each steak, placing tho remainder in 
your hot dish, where it will quickly melt, and, mixing with 
the juice that will flow from the steaks, form a delicious 
gravy. Some people like a little lemon-juice added; but this 
is, of course, entirely according to taste. Need we say that 
the steaks cannot be served too quickly nor too hot ? Now, 
this appears to be a simpler mode of cooking a steak than 
frying it till it is as bard as a piece of wood, and till all the 
succulent jnices are dried up. These steaks can be served 
in a variety of ways if jou wish to make the dish even more 
delicious, that is with tomato sauco, or with mushrooms, and 
so on. Fried potatoes are generally served w ith them. 

MEATS. 

Fricandeau with Spinach .—Neatly trim a nice piece of fillet 
or cushion of veal. Place in a large stew-pan a layer of 
slices of bacon, then some carrots and onions, cut in slices, 
with a bundle of sweet herbs, pepper, salt, and spices to 
taste; lay the piece of veal in the middle, and moisten with 
about a pint of stock. Let tbe meat stew gently for three 
or four hours, lusting the top occasionally. Then strain off 
the gravy, put it into a small sauce-pan, skim off superfluous 
fat, add to it a little butter, mixed smooth with a small 
quantity of flour, and let the gravy reduco nearly to a glaze; 
pour it over the meat, tbe top of which should be previously 
browned with a salamander if necessary, und serve with a 
border of spinach. 

French Sterc of VeaL —Boil a knuckle of veal in Just enough 
water to cover it, with a little salt. When the veal is ten¬ 
der pour off the water it was boiled in, and save it. Cut the 
veal in small pieces, and put it in a pan, with the water it 
was boiled in. Add to this two hard-boiled eggs, chopped 
very^flne, a tablespoonful of allspice, in grains, which should 
be crushed, but not broken fine, a quarter of a pound of 
butter, a little mace and pepper, and suit to the taste. Stir 
two tablespoonfuls of flour smoothly in a little water, and 
pour into it. Set it over the fire, let it boil for two or three 
minutes, pour in two glasses of wine, and serve it hot. 

Slewed Breast of Lamb.— Skin the lamb, cut it into pieces, 
and season them with pepper and salt; lay these in a stew- 
pan, pour in sufficient stock or gravy to cover them, and 
stew very gently till tender, which will be in about an hour 
and a hAlf. Just before serving, thicken some more stock 
with a little butter and flour; add one glass of sherry, give 
it one boil, and pour It over the meat. Green peas or mush¬ 
rooms may be strewed over the meat, and will be found a 
very great improvement. A lettuce, cut small, and stewed 
; with it is very nice. 
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FASHIONS FOR JUNE 


Celery Stewed with Lamb.—(French fashion.)— Take bIx neck j 
chops, crack the bone of each across the middle, and put > 
them into a stew-pan. Cut up and wash two large heads of j 
celery, and mix with the meat; popper and salt to the taste, i 
Roll two ounces of butter in a little flour, and add to it, with j 
half a gill of water. Cover it closely, and let it simmer 
slowly, till the celery is soft. If the gravy Btews away too 
much, add a little water, and if it should not bo quite thick 
enough, stir in a little flour mixed with cold water. 

VKOCTABLXS. 

Spinach. —Take about two pounds of good fresh spinach, 
and carefully wash it in several waters; put it into a sauce¬ 
pan with just sufficient water to keep it from burning; add 
a tablesjwonful of salt, pross it down frequently with a 
wooden spoon, and, when it becomes tender, drain it into a 
collender, squeeze it quite dry, and chop it up very fine; 
put the spinach into a clean sauce-pan, with a good ounce of 
butter, a little grated nutmeg, and a little white pepper. 
Stir the whole well together, and let it be ton minutes 
longeron the fire. Serve very hot in a vegctable-dish, and 
garnish with sippets of fried bread cut cornerwise. 

Fried Cucumber*.— Pare two or three cucumbers, and cut 
them into slices of an equal thickness, commencing to slice 
from the thick, and not from the stalk-end of tho cucumber. 
Wipe the slices dry with a cloth, dredge them with flour, 
and put them into a pan with some boiling oil or butter. 
Keep turning them over till brown; lift them out of the 
pan, let them drain, and servo lightly piled on a dish. These 
will be found a great improvement to rnmpsteak. They 
should be placed on the di*h with the steak on the top. 

Tomato Fricandeau. —Get some slices of veal cutlets, pound 
and wash them, season them w ith pepper and salt, and fry 
them slowly till they are done. They Bhould be of a light 
brown on both sides. Stew some tomatoes very dry, strain 
them through a slevo to get out all the seeds, pour the pulp 
into the gravy after tho meat has been taken out, und 
thicken it with a picco of butter rolled in flour. Pour this 
over the meat, and serve it hot. 

Potato Snow. —Boil some large white potatoes, free from 
specks, in their skius, in salt and water, till quite cooked; 
drain, dry, and peel them by the side of tho fire. Put a hot 
dish on tho fender, and rub tho potatoes through a coarse 
sieve on to it. Let them fall lightly into tho di»h,and serve 
without again touching them, or the flakes w ill fall. 

DE8SEBT8. 

Lemon-Puddmg. —Take one quart of milk, one pint of 
bread-crumbs, one cupful of sugar, ono lemon, four eggs, 
whites of three for the top. Beat the w hites of the eggs up 
to a stiff froth, with sugar, then spread it on. Bake ono 
hour, half an hour before using it. When baked, spread 
jelly on, currant is best. Put it in the oven to brow-n. 

The Cbite.—Take one cupfhl of powdered sugar, half a 
tablespoonfhl of butter, three eggs, a quarter of a cup of j 
corn-starch, three-quarters of a cupful of flour, half a tea- 
spoonful of soda, one teaspoonful of cream of tartar. Bake 
the same as a jelly-cake. j 

Com-Starch Cream Cake. —Take three-quarters of a cupful | 
of milk, half a cupful of powdered sugar, ono tablespoonful ; 
of corn-starch, a lump of butter half the size of an egg. 
Boil the milk and sugar together. Boll from three to five 
minutes. 

Rochester Cake. —Take two beaten eggs, one cupful of 
white sugar, ono cupful of cream, one teaspoonful of soda, 
one teaspoonful of salt, a handful of currants, two cupfuls 
and a half of flour. Bake in small pans. 

Cocoa-nut Jumble*.— Take one pound of sugar, four eggs 4 
four tablespoonfuls of flour, one nutmeg, grated, and a 
little salt Drop a teaapoonful on buttered tins. 


PXE8EBTO. 

Imitation of Preserved Ginger.—Lettuce Ginger .—The follow¬ 
ing receipt, if exactly followed, can scarcely be distinguished 
from Jamaica ginger. Peel off the outer coat of tho tender 
stalks of lettuces runuing to seed; cut in one or two-inch 
leugths; throw it Into water; for each pound throw in atea^ 
spoonful of Cayenne pepper, and a little salt. Let it stand 
two days. Strain and wash in clean water. Clarify an 
equal weight of fine loaf sugar. Take one and a half ounocs 
of good ginger for every pound; soak it in boiling water, 
and slice it; boil with the sugar fifteen minutes. Pour ft 
boiling hot over tho lettuce, which must be well drained. 
Keep back the ginger, which boil with the syrup three 
times, at Intervals of two or three days, and pour l-oiling hot 
on tho lettuce. At the last boiling add the juice of two or 
three lemons. If the syrup is allow ed to cool, it spoils the 
color of the ginger. 

Apple Ginger .—Apple ginger is a very nice preserve, and 
quite worth rnakiug as a common substitute for ginger. 
To four pounds of apples have four pounds of sugar, one 
quart of water, and two ounces of the best essence of ginger. 
First pare the fruit, cutting out every particle of core; then 
shape it to resemble the small kind of preserved ginger. 
Boil the sugar and water nearly twenty-five minutes, until 
• it is a nice syrup, then put in tho apple. Be sure and not 

I * stir it too much. Add the essence of ginger. If two ounce* 
bo insufficient, add more. It will take nearly an hour to 
boil, until it becomes yellow and transparent. There will 
be somo pieces that will not clear; put them by them¬ 
selves, as they spoil tho look of the rest. It will require 
skimming. 

Green Apricots (To Preserve.}—Lay vine or apricot leaves at 
the bottom of the pan, then fruit, and so alternately till full, 
the upper layer being thick with leaves; then fill with 
spring wrier, and cover dow n tlnit no steam may como out. 
Set the pan at a distance from the fire, and in four or five 
hours the fruit will be only soft, and not cracked. Make a 
thin syrup of some of the water and drain the fruit. When 
both are cold put the fruit into the pan, and the syrup to it; 
keep it at a proper distance from the flro till the apricot* 
green, but do not let them boil or crack ; remove them care¬ 
fully into a pan with tho syrup, for two or three days, then 
pour off as much of it as will be necessary, and boil with 
tnoro sugar to make a rich syrup, and put a little sliced 
ginger into It. When cold, and the thin syrup lias all been 
drained from the fruit, pour tho thick over it. 

Green Rhuba’.b Preserve .—Take rhubarb in the month of 
May, peel it, and cut it up into short pieces; boil it in spring 
water till quite tender; strain all the water off through a 
sieve; then put one pound of pulp to one of pounded lump 
sugar; simmer together until it becomes a suitable green; 
keep it well stirred whilst on the fire. A little lemon-peel, 
grated, is an improvement. Some puts a lump of dry ginger 
into each Jar before tying it up, instead of the peel. Never 
use the pink variety of rhubarb. 


FASHIONS FOB JUNE. 

Fio. i.— Carriaoe-Dress or Two Shades or Pnrx Fou¬ 
lard. —The under-skirt is made of tho lighter shade of fou¬ 
lard, the puffs up tho front divided by bauds of tho darker 
shade. The back of the dress is ruffled, the ruffles being 
bound with the darker shade. The untrimmed over-skirt 
Is of the darker shade of foulnrd, and tho waist of the 
lighter shade over a simulated vest of the darker abade. 
Bonnet of pink cr6pe, trimmed with pink flowers. 

Fio. ii. —W ai.k i no-Dr rss of Gray Camel’s-Haie. —The 
flounce, the wide scarf which forms the apron front, and is 
tied at the back, tho front of the waist, and the outer port 
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of the sleeves, are all formed of camels-halr, In bright 
colored stripes. Bonnet of white chip, trimmed with a white 
silk scarf and white roses. 

Fio. ixi.— Carriage-Dress or Whit* Muslin.— The skirt 
is ornamented with two deep-plaited flounces, at the hood of ; 
the lower and deeper of which aro plaid bows, and ends of 
sulphur-colored ribbon. The over-dress is of gray silk, with 
sleeves of sulphur-colored silk. The waist is open in front, 
and is ornamented with cords and tassels. Tulle bonnet, 
trimmed with sulphur-colored roses. 

Fio. iy.—Walking-Dress or Light Ecru-Colored Pique. 

—The lower-skirt is plain, and is trimmed down the sides 
with wide English embroidery. The upper-skirt and waist 
are cut in one, the front quite short, the back longer, and 
gathered up in a puff, and with the rather short sleeves, are 
trimmed with wide English embroidery. Straw bonnot, 
trimmed with white silk and roses. 

Fio. v.— Walking-Dress or Dark Ecru-Colorkd Sjlk.— 
The front of the skirt is laid in kilt plaits, the back is covered 
with narrow ruffles. The over-dress is made of alternate 
■trips of 4cru batiste and guipure insertion, and is edged 
with wide guipure edging. The over-waist is also made of j 
4cru batiste and insertion, and is trimmed with black velvet ! 
ribbon. A black velvet sash is arranged with the skirt at ; 
the back. Black and yellow mixed straw hat, trimmed with < 
field flowers. 

Fio. vi.— Child’s Dress or Black and White Striped 
Mohair. —The under-skirt has one ruffle; the upper-skirt 
is plain. The basque is made with lappets, and opens over 
a vest of white cashmere. The lappets and cuffs Are bound 
with black velvet. Blue ribbon trimmings. Straw hat 
trimmed with black velvet, blue ribbon, and flowere. 

Fio. vii.—Riding Habit or very Dark-Blue Summer 
Cloth. —The skirt is one yard and a half in length, and is 
so gored that it fits almost plain around the hips. The waist 
hM a small coat basque at the back. Black hat, with long 
gray veil, which passes around the throat, when needed to 
protect it from sun or wind. 

Fio. viu.—Walking-Dress or Blur Cambric.— The 
under-skirt is of very dark blue cambric, with two deep 
knife-plaited flounces. The upper-skirt is of light-blue 
cambric, with a narrow knife-plaited rufflo of the same, 
beaded by a bias band of the dark blue cambric. The vest 
Is of dark blue, and the jacket and sleeves of the light blue, 
with a knife plaiting of the same headed by the dark blue. 
White straw hat, trimmed with dark-blue ribbon, and light 
blue leathers. 

General Remarks. —All the varieties of grenadines and 
other thin goods are made as elaborately as the silk, fou¬ 
lards, mohairs, etc., of the early spring. In fact, what is 
usually termed “ wash goods,” cannot be washed at ull, in 
many instances, the many gores making ironing straight an 
impossibility, and the ruffling is so elaborate. But we havo 
often seen lawns, cambrics, etc., do duty a second season with¬ 
out washing, an occasional “pressing out” being all that Is 
necessary. The make of dresses has changed in no respect. 
All skirts are drawn as far back as possible, giving an ugly 
wriggle to a walk, and making sitting down most uncom¬ 
fortable and often inelegant. It is rumored that crinoline 
is to be again worn, but it is only a rumor, for in no respect 
have we seen an indication of it. The best French dresses 
are net drawn back as tightly os those made In this country, 
ansi are not so very uncomfortable to wear. 

Bright colors will be worn this summer at watering places, 
the Madras colors being particularly popular. These colors 
ore like those of the plaid bandana handkerchiefs, and mako 
moat showy suits, and if not too common will be very ele¬ 
gant, especially for brunettes. Two of these suits, just from 
the hands of Worth In Paris, are exceedingly admired. 
These Madras plaids come In ginghams, elegant grenadines, 
twilled silks, etc. Batiste is delightful for summer wear. It 
fe so cool, and keeps clean a long while. Fringes and knifo- 


plaitings are much used for trimmings. Ginghams and 
the old-fashioned seer-sucker have been revived for more 
inexpensive dresses. The lawns do not appear to us as 
pretty this year as usual, though there are some beauti¬ 
ful ones. 

Since dresses are made to cling so closely, the white petti¬ 
coat, after a few hours’ wear, becomes so soiled Mint a lady 
who is at all neat with regard to her under-clothing, is un¬ 
willing to put it on a Becond time. To oh viato this, the 
white petticoat is now mack) shorter than the dress, but a 
white muslin ruffle flouuce, a quarter of a yard to three- 
eighths of a yard in depth, is basted around the bottom of 
the skirt, inside, and so fails with the dress, which a petti¬ 
coat does not. The ruffle can be made of any kind of cam¬ 
bric, not very full, and sewed on a tape. Strange to say, 
the ruffle does not seem to catch the dust as much as the 
; longer petticoat did. We can speak from experience on 
| this subject. 

Mantles, Capes, and Dolmanr, are still worn on cool 
days, and black cashmere, or silk capes, etc., are worn 
over colored dresses. Their shapes and trimmings are 
various. 

Both Bonnets and Hats are worn larger than last year, 
and still sit rather bock on the head. The shape is usu¬ 
ally becoming, and very picturesque. Creamy white rib¬ 
bon Is much used for trimming hats. Flowers are usu¬ 
ally profusely used, and aro almost always worn under 
the brim. 

Parasols of moderate size aro taking the place of the 
comfortable and useful sun umbrellas of tho past few years. 
They are often trimmed with a fall of black lace, or with 
a wide fringe. 


CHILDREN'S FASHIONS. 

Fio. i.—Boy’s Suit of Gray Kerseymere.— The trousers 
are made rather narrow, and fit quite closo at tho knee. 
Sacque and vast of gray kerseymere. Blue neck-tyo. Stock¬ 
ings of two shades af gray. 

Fio. n.—L ittle Girl’s Dress of Buff Piquf..— The un¬ 
der skirt is quite plain. The upper-skirt and looso-fitting 
waist are scalloped and bound with a narrow bias piece of 
pique. Straw hat, trimmed with blue ribbon. 


NOTICES. 

49* In Remitting, for “ Petorson’s Magazine,” name, at 
the top of your letter, your post-office, county, and State. If 
possible, procure a post-office order on Philadelphia. If a 
post-office order cannot be had, got a draft on New York, or 
Philadelphia, deducting the exchange: if a draft cannot be 
had, send greenbacks or notes of National batiks, and re¬ 
gister your lotter. Be particular to address to Charles J. 
Peterson, No. 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

49" Persons ordering the Magazine from agents, or deal¬ 
ers,' must look to them for the supply of the work. The 
publisher has no agent for whom he is responsible. 

49" When the direction of a Magazine is to be changed, 
say at what post-office it was received, as well as tho one it 
is to be sent to in future. 

49" Contributors, who wish to preserve their articles, 
must keep copies of them. We do not undertake to return 
manuscripts that we cannot use. 

49“ No subscription received, at club prices, for less than 
a year. Club subscribers must begin with either the January 
or tho July number. 

49 * Back numbers for 1872,1873, and 1874, may be bad 
of the principal agents, or of tho publisher. 
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PRETTY UPS 

Should have pearly teeth behind them. To make the 
teeth pearly and to keep them so there is nothing like 

FRAGRANT 
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It neutralizes every element of impurity that affects the 
soundness or whiteness of the teeth. Moreover, it prevents 
gum-boil and canker. Sozodoilt should be used by every 
one who values a good set of teeth. It has none of the acrid 
properties of tooth pastes, &c., and instead of contracting 
the gums, renders them firm and elastic. All disagreeable 
odors arising from the breath are neutralized by the use of 
Sozodoilt. 
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Priced Cataloguo free for stamp. M. D. WHITE «fc CO. 
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k, The most simple, effective, and durable printing 
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A MODERN WATER-NYMPH. 

BY MARY V. SPENCER. 


“There are lots of pretty girls about here. 
You’Ye come just in time/’ 

The speaker was Arthur Mowbray. He and 
his friend, Winthrop Somers, sat smoking, in the 
room of the former, at the Westchamp Hotel, a 
fashionable resort among the picturesque hills 
of Pennsylvania. 

“ You ought to know, as you came a week be¬ 
fore myself,” answered Somers. “ Are any of j 
our set here?” 

“ None, except Miss Hutchinson. I mean the 
girls of the neighborhood.” 

“ The country girls. Bah! Milkmaids, and 
farmers’ daughters, and the like. Blowsy crea¬ 
tures, with waists like beer-barrels, great red 
hands, and feet as big and heavy as sledge¬ 
hammers. Thanks! None of them for me.” 

“ Hush!” said his friend, speaking in a whis¬ 
per. “Not so loud. The partitions between 
these hotel rooms are very thin. Miss Ilutch- 
inson’s apartment is next to this, and, if I'm not 
mistaken, I saw Borne of these very girls go in 
there, awhile ago.” 

Somers was a gentleman, with all his insuffer¬ 
able coxcombry; so he dropped his voice also, 
as he replied. 

“Sorry, ’pon honor, if they’ve heard. Would¬ 
n’t do anything to hurt their feelings, for the 
world. I suppose they have feelings, you know.” 

“ Wait till you know some of these girls, before 
you Bpeak so impudently of them,” said Mow¬ 
bray, a little severely. “There’s Judge Mor¬ 
ton’s daughter. He was in Congress for many 
years, and she has spent two winters in* Wash¬ 
ington. She’s as fresh as a pink, and as bright 
as a diamond; rides superbly ; rows like a Yale, 
or Harvard stroke oar; dances divinely; sings—” 

“Spare me, spare me,” interrupted Somers, 
affecting to stop his ears. “ I know just the sort 
of thing you mean. Goes blustering about in a 
man’s jacket, apes all a man’s sports, talks in a 
Vol. LXVIII.—2 


man’s voice, and has a man’s mustache as thick 
as a shoe-brush. A woman has no business with 
physical exercise. It’s the cant of the age. A 
Walnut Street belle is the only woman fit for men 
of our class.” 

“You don’t mean what you say,” answered 
Mowbray, half angrily. “ You’re not such an 
absolute fool.” 

The next day Somers and Mowbray, returning 
from a walk up the mountain-side, found them¬ 
selves in the intervale, where a clear, crystal 
stream, heie and there starred with water-lilies, 
flowed between wooded banks. Suddenly they 
heard the quick sound of oars, and the next mo¬ 
ment there shot into sight, around a bend in the 
river, a light little toy of a boat. The only occu¬ 
pant was a young lady, a beautiful girl of nine¬ 
teen, who sent her fairy skiff skimming along, 
with a grace and ease that made it seem really 
alive. She was in sight only for a minute or two, 
for the creek soon made another bend, and be¬ 
hind this she disappeared, coming and going, 
j like a swallow in its flight. Mowbray, however, 

; during that brief space, recognized an ocqunint- 
; ance, and took off his hat, deferentially, with a 
| low bow. The girl answered with a bright smile, 

! and a nod, and then was gone; and they heard 
! only the swift, recurrent thud of her oars in the 
! row-locks, out of sight. 

! “A modern water-nymph, by Jove!” cried 
! Somers. “ Beats the old Greek ones all hollow. 

| Who is she? Some Baltimore girl, I suppose.” 

| “That,” said Mowbray, gravely, “is one of 
the girls of the neighborhood, of whom you made 
fun yesterday, you remember.” 

Somers gave a long whistle. “ Oh ! Miss Mor¬ 
ton,” he cried. “ If she’s a specimen of your 
country girls, I tAke back all I said. Are there 
any more like her?” 

“Plenty,” replied Mowbray. “But this is 
not Judge Morton’s daughter. This is Miss Grac e 
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Crawford. Her father owns a farm in the inter- ? 
▼ale. A farmer's daughter, you see I” j 

Somers gave another long whistle, but said j 
nothing further. \ 

That night there was a hop at the hotel, and 
Winthrop Somers, in a perfect evening costume, 
with a most exquisite nosegay in his button-hole, j 
the very ideal of a Philadelphia beau of the first 
water, was to be seen dancing with Miss Craw¬ 
ford, not once only, but whenever she would 
give him a chance. 

“ It really seems oue of those cases,” said 
Miss Hutchinson, “so rare in this selfish nine¬ 
teenth century, of love at first sight. And I 
congratulate you, my dear,” she said, turning, 
mischievously, to Miss Crawford, who, just then, 
came up. Miss Hutchinson was a good deal 
older, and had a way of saying what she pleased. 
“ He is undeniably handsome, besides being a 
millionaire.” 

“ Dear me,” demurely replied Miss Crawford, 
“you frighten me. To think that this grand 
Sultan should condescend to throw his hand¬ 
kerchief to poor me, who am oply a country 
girl.” 

Miss Hutchinson looked at her sharply. “ So 
you overheard that speech of his,” she said. 
“ I hoped you hadn't, for Winthrop Somers, with 
all his coxcombry, is, at heart, a good fellow.” 

“ But think of his having to associate with 
blowsy, red-handed, sledge-hammer footed girls,” 
answered Miss Crawford, with a gay laugh, that 
was like the tinkle of silver bells. “ Nay 1 hav¬ 
ing even to dance with them. I wonder if I 
WQuld have crushed his daiuty foot if I had hap¬ 
pened to tread on it in that last waltz.” And, 
as if to emphasize the idea, she put out, for one 
instant, the smallest and prettiest slipper ima¬ 
ginable. 

“ You are making fun, and I won’t talk to you 
any more,” replied her companion, with a grave 
affectation of reproof. “Speaking rationally, I 
don’t know what our cities would do, if they 
wu“ not recruited from the country. Most of 
our prettiest women had mothers or grand¬ 
mothers born on a farm, and to that they owe 
their health and good looks, for the two are sub¬ 
stantially synonymous. Nearly all of our lead¬ 
ing lawyers, clergymen, physicians, and mer¬ 
chants, were country lads. Every city gentle¬ 
man is not like Winthrop Somers. You don’t 
tiud Mr. Mowbray disparaging the country, do 
you?” 

A deep blush rose and rose, and spread and 
spread, over Miss Crawford’s face, till it dyed 
even the tips of her email, shell-like ears. She 
flirted her fan before her face, nervously; but 


Miss Hutchinson had noticed the blush, and she 
made her own silent comments accordingly. 

Everybody at Westchamp, in a day or two, 
was talking of the conquest Miss Crawford had 
made. “ Such a match for her,” said the envious 
old maids. “ How she’ll adorn Rittenhouse 
Square,” said a good-hearted dowager, who 
boasted of the “ bluest blood.” “I thought Mr. 
Mowbray was smitten there,” said a cynical old 
bachelor, “ but as he is only a poor lawyer, of 
course he has no chance, and seeing it, with¬ 
draws.” “I met Mr. Somers and his friend, 
Mowbray,” said another speaker, “out walking, 
this morning. Miss Morton was with Mowbray, 
ahead, and the lovers behind: Somers was very 
sweet on Miss Crawford, I assure you.” “For 
my part,” said a romantic miss, “ I don’t believe 
a word of it; that is, I don’t believe Miss Craw¬ 
ford will marry for money: Mr. Somers may be 
very sweet on her, as you say, but if some one 
else would speak, whom I have had my eye on, 
I believe she’d take him without a penny.” 

Who that some one else was this keen young 
observer did not say. But other people, besides 
Miss Hutchinson, hod their suspicions. We, who 
are in the secrets of all parties, will not attempt 
t to conceal that Mowbray was also in love with 
Miss Crawford. He had stood aloof, however, 
ever since the night of the dance. “If she likes 
Somers best, let her have him,” he had said, 
j “ He is richer than I am, and can give her luxury 
| And ease. I will not stand in her way.” From 
| all which it will be seen that Mowbray was a 
i very proud man, and was, moreover, slightly 
! one-sided in his judgment in this particular 
I matter, for why not give Miss Crawford the 
I chance to take him and a moderate competence, 

| if she preferred it, instead of luxury and ease ? 

| Fort une made for her, or for him, the chance, 

| in spite of Mowbray’s pride. One evening, after 
| they had danced together, Somers, for once, hav- 
| ing to take out some other lady, the two strolled 
| out into the piazza, and thence, allured by the 

I moonlight, down to the side of the little river, 
which here murmured and sparkled past the 
grounds of the hotel. Somehow Mowbray hap¬ 
pened to say that he expected to leave in a day 
or two, and somehow something, in the tone of 
Miss Crawford’s reply, made him look down 
quickly into her face. The secret came out, as 
it always does, in the most natural manner, after 
this; and before the pair returned to the house, 
they were betrothed lovers. 

“ Only you were hardly fair to me,” said Miss 
Crawford, as she leaned on his arm, just the 
least bit more heavily than before the engage¬ 
ment. “ I had never, I am sure, given you any 
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reason to belie ve that I was mercenary, or that 
I would rather be an idle woman of fashion than 
a real help-meet, as a wife ought to be. I don’t 
believe,” and now she leaned still more heavily 
, on Mowbray’s arm, 44 that the truest happiness 
is to be found in having a million. It is rather 
t in knowing that others are making sacrifices for 
one, and that, perhaps, one can make sacrifices 
in return. I know you thought I encouraged 
Mr. Somers ; but I didn’t; I only accepted atten¬ 
tions that I couldn’t refuse without rudeness. 
If he had ever said a word that permitted me to 
speak, I would have spoken soon enough. Be¬ 
sides you never, or hardly ever, came near me. 
And somehow—you mustn’t misunderstand me, 
dear—I don’t wish to speak ill of the poor man— 
but he always seemed to take it for granted that 
every girl must fall in love with him: and so I 
thought it quite lair to punish him for his con¬ 
ceit, the least bit, that is if I could.” 

An hour later Miss Crawford stood by the 
little river again. This time with Mr. Somers. 
He had been engaged to her for the last waits of 
the evening, ever since the day before; but as 
Another dance intervened, which she had de¬ 
clined, he had begged her to come out, for a few 
minutes, into the cool air. Divining what it 
moant, and not sorry to have a chance to ad¬ 
minister a lesson to him, on behalf of her sex, 
the assented. 

Mr. Somers,” she said, gravely, when he had 


finished his declaration, 44 I regret you did not 
tell me this before, that is if I had to be told at 
all, which I deplore. For I cannot marry you. 
In fact, I am pledged to another-” 

“ Ah !” he cried, with a start. 

“Yes I an hour ago,” continued Miss Craw¬ 
ford, “I agreed to become his wife. But,” and 
now she drew her tall figure up to its fullest' 
height, and there came a ring to her voice that 
made her listener feel how small a creature he 
really was, “ but in no event could I have mar¬ 
ried you. I am only a simple country girl,” with 
a low curtsy, “ one of those blowsy, red-handed, 
sledge-hammer footed creatures.” 

She was gone. For, os she spoke the last 
word, she dropped another curtsy, lower even 
than the last, and with a gay, half-mocking 
laugh, ran bock to the hotel. 

Bewildered, mortified, angry, baffled, Somers 
stood there, pulling at his mustache, till the last 
flutter of the white dress disappeared in the 
misty moonlight. Then he broke out. 

“A precious fool I’ve made of myself. We 
city fellows are not smart enough, it seems, for 
these country girls.” 

But his amazement reached its climax, when 
he heard to whom Miss Crawford was be¬ 
trothed. 

44 Cut me out 1” he said. “ Won my water- 
nymph ! And he’s poor 1 By Jove, women are 
what no fellow can find out.” 
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Stasdiko under the moonlit skies, 

Gazing down in my darling's eyes, 
Beading there with a glad surprise, 

The answer for which I plead. 

In whispering tone she murmured, 44 Yes P* 
So shy and low, that I bod to guess, 

As I clasped her close in a fond caress, 
When almost overhead, 

An insect choir, by the leaflets hid, 

Sang “ Katy-did—she did, she did 1” 

Sang Katy-did— she did, she did I” 

Till Kate declared she “ didn’t I” 

« Kiss me, lore 1” as wo bade good-night 
I softly claimed, with a lover’s right, 

“ Only the angels shall view the Bight/* 

As blushing she turned away. 

Oh, youth is sweet, and love hi divine I 
She pressed her delicate lips to mine, 

Her lips a-glow with her heart's red wine, 
When a chattering chorus gay, 

As if in doubt they would have forbid, 
Mocked, “ Katy-did—she did, she did P* 
Mocked, 44 Katy-did—she did, she did 1” 

Till Kate declared she “ didn't 1” 


The orange-blossoms enwreathed her hair; 
A seraph never could be more fair, 

Than sho, my treasure, so pure and rare, 
My radiant, lovely bride ! 

Her dainty fingers incased In kid. 

Within my clasping palm sho slid. 

A tear stole down from a snowy lid. 

As I drew her to my side; 

With tond’rest glance I fondly chid, 

The tear she shed—she did, she did ! 

The tear she shed, yes, Katy-did I 
Though Kato declares she “ didn't P* 


Now, oftentimes, in a sportive way, 

I teasing hint of our wedding-day, 

When she promised to “ honor, to love, obey," 
She tosses her pretty head. 

44 There is,” she knows, “ some horrid mistake, 
44 1 pledged her for better, or worse, to take; 

44 And if I chose such a bargain to make, 

44 Why, just be peaceable, Ned!” 

And so she never will do as I bid. 

Though Katy-did—she promised, she did I 
Though Katy-did—she promisod, sho did I 
Yet Kate declares she 44 didn't.” 
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BY JUAN IE 

A clear, girlish voice was singing a snatch of 
a quaint old ballad: 

“Poppies, 't is said, by those who rove, 

Grow iu the held and not in the grove.” 

The singer paused for a brief half moment; 
then the bird-like trills rang out again, and were 
repeated by the echoes: 

“ Poppies, indeed, like these are rare, 

And of such nightingales' songs beware t” 

It was a beautiful September morning. Be¬ 
neath the bluff, the clear, silver waters of one of 
the loveliest of our smaller lakes danced and 
glistened in the sunshine. The slight mist, which 
early morning had hung like a curtain over the 
hills, had passed away, and they stood out in all 
the beauty of their purplish-blue tints against 
the almost cloudless sky. A brown thruBh whis¬ 
tled a soft note from her lurking place in an elm; 
while a robin, perched on one of the gray eaves 
of the old house, turned a bright, fearless eye 
downward upon the intruder. 

It was a singular place, and one that sight¬ 
seers went miles to explore. Long ago, a wealthy 
and very eccentrio bachelor had purchased this 
lovely, romantio spot, and erected an almost 
princely mansion upon it. Strange stories still 
lingered among the country people of the wild 
orgies, by which he and his clan of boon-com¬ 
panions had made day and night horrible; and 
some of them hinted darkly that the old Colonel's 
ghost could be seen on moonlight nights, walking 
up and down the stately corridors, wringing his 
hands mournfully at the wreck and ruin of the 
once beautiful home. The house was quite a ruin 
now. Standing in the great hall, you could see 
the sunshine glance dowu upon the marble floor, 
through the holes in the roof; indeed, in eome 
places, the entire roof itself was gone, and you 
had but the blue sky overhead. The stair-case 
was partly grown with moss and weeds, and birds 
built their nests in the faded and mouldy hang¬ 
ings of what had once been the drawing- room. A 
strange, weird place enough; and it was no won¬ 
der that the fair young girl, who stood leaning 
out of one of the lower windows, should strive, 
almost instinctively, to drive away the shadows 
that hung around the place by the blitheness of 
her song. 

She had such a winsome face, this little songs¬ 
tress, although it was more picturesque than beau¬ 
tiful. The bonuie brown eyes, that looked frankly 
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out from beneath the rustic-shade hat, were free 
from guile as a child’s; the nose was a trifle 
rltroxuie; and the fresh, red lips followed it In 
its upward tendency, just enough to disclose the 
pretty, pearly teeth; while the very most witch¬ 
ing dimples imaginable lurked around her mouth 
and hid in her chin. The hand that hung over 
the ledge of the window was a trifle too brown, 
perhaps; but the fingers were daintily taper; and 
the firm, round wrist betrayed the well-moulded 
arm that the sleeve hid. 

“ Poppie*, indeed, like these are rare-” 

Whirr 1 Up from the grass flew a frightened 
bird, as a fine pointer dashed into view, and the 
song came to an abrupt conclusion, for the girl 
; became aware that a figure, dressed in a gray 
; hunting-suit, stood listening just beneath the 
window. She sent a swift, startled glance down¬ 
ward ; but, in an instant, the bright blood came 
back to her cheeks, as she saw that the intruder 
was unmistakably a gentleman. 

He caught her eye, lifted his cap, and spoke. 

44 1 hope I have not startled you ? I did not 
mean to intrude, and had it not been for Leo, I 
should only have stayed to hear the conclusion of 
your song.” 

His manner and voice were not only high-bred, 
but there was the unmistakable accent, which 
proclaimed him an Englishman at once. The girl 
looked down with a smile, which displayed all the 
charming dimples in her face. 

44 Oh, no, I was not frightened,” she answered, 
in a perfectly easy, unembarrassed tone, but with¬ 
out the least familiarity. 44 The Knoll is a great 
resort for strangers, and I should not have dared 
to sing in that way, except for the early hour. 
People hardly eve come here before noon.” 

44 1 beg your pardon. That is, you will not 
think me presuming,” Hesitated the stranger; 
44 but may I beg you to finish that song? I have 
a very particular reason for asking.” 

“ Certainly,” she said, promptly. 14 1 suppose 
you like it because it is English—very old Eng¬ 
lish, too. I never saw it in print.” 

44 Nor I,” said he. And then, with a twinkle of 
amusement in his dark blue eyes, 44 why should I 
like it because it is English ?” 

“Very likely you admire your own madrigal 
style of music,” she said, mischievously. 44 1 
saw that you were an Englishman at once.” 
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“ Indeed !” he said, somewhat nettled. 

She blushed again, this timo very deeply. 

That was rude,” she said, penitently. “ But 
[ did not mean to be so. I’ll sing the song as my 
apology.” 

Reginald Trevor drew a few steps nearer the 
window, thinking he had never seen so bewitch¬ 
ing a picture, as the fair, fresh face, framed in the j 
wide hat, and had rarely heard a more beautiful 
voice than the one which sang now so blithely, tel- j 
ling how the maiden, who went into the grove to 
find poppies, and to listen to the nightingales in 
the day-time, found Lubin at the stile instead! 

“ Poppies, indeed, like these, are rare, 

And of such nightingales* song beware.” 

Here a smooth, rich tenor struck into the clos¬ 
ing notes of the song. 

The girl clapped her hands, joyously. 

44 Then you know it?” she cried. 44 But where 
did you learn it?” 

44 1 was just about to put that question to you,” 
he said, smiling back at her. 

But the face he was watching grew grave. 

44 My dear mother taught it me when I was a 
very little child,” she said. 44 She was an Eng¬ 
lishwoman, and her great-aunt taught it to her. 

The music and words were written-” 

44 By my great-grandfather,” said Trevor, for 
once guilty of the rudeness of interrupting her. 

She looked bewildered; then a light broke 
• over her. 

“Are you—Gan you be one of the English 
Trevors?” she cried, half-incredulously. 

44 Indeed I am,” he said, heartily. 44 And you ? 
You are one of nay American cousins, I feel as¬ 
sured.” 

“ I am Rose Murray, and my mother was Rosa¬ 
mond Trevor,” she said. 44 How very odd that 
we should have come across each other in this 
queer old place!” 

44 As I really am your cousin, Reginald Trevor, j 
suppose you allow me the privilege of shaking | 
hands in the English fashion,” said he, coming j 
close up to her, with a winning smile. 

Rose put her little brown hand in his, and, 
very much to his amusement, scrutinized him 
closely as they shook hands. 

44 You are like my grandpapa’s portrait,” said 
she, 44 and you have a slight, very slight look of 
my mother, too.” 4 

44 But you are not like the rest of us,” said 
Trevor. 44 You are like your father, I think.” 
“Then you have seen papa?” 

8he looked at him keenly, but whatever his 
thoughts were, he answered in a perfectly unem¬ 
barrassed way. 

44 Yes, I have been staying at Ferndole.” 


44 Did they tell you I was here—in this vicinity, 

I mean?” she said, abruptly. 

44 No. Mr. Murray said that you were making 
a long visit, and he was sorry that I would npt be 
able to see you. That was all that passed be¬ 
tween us about you.” 

Her color rose, her brown eyes sparkled hotly ; 
she evidently struggled hard with some over¬ 
powering emotion, but in vain; for in another in- 
| stant she was sobbing bitterly. 

Here was a situation ! For half a minute, Re¬ 
ginald Trevor regarded her with an expression 
compounded of dismay aDd annoyance. Then 
genuine pity got the better of his masculine aver¬ 
sion to anything approaching a scene; and lean¬ 
ing his gun against a tree, he ran swiftly up the 
steps of the old house, and came to her side. 

44 My dear little cousin, what is the matter?” 
said he, gently. 44 Perhaps it’s obtrusive to ask, 
on a ten minute’s acquaintance; but, indeed, 1 
can’t bear to Bee you cry; you look much more 
fitted to sing about poppies, and to enjoy all the 
luxury and petting that we give to small, pre¬ 
cious things.” And then, having said a tender 
thing, in an impulsive way, Reginald gnawed his 
blonde mustache, and blushed up to liis eyes, for 
fear he had 44 made an ass of himself,” to use one 
of his own expressions. 

Rose did not think so. She lifted her bonnie 
eyes, all brimful of tears, and made a hero of him 
on the spot. Forgive her! She had known many 
of the stings of unkindness, poor child, and his 
kindly sympathy was as novel as it was winning. 

“I—I can’t very well tell you all about it, 
Cousin Reginald,” she said, coloringagnin, “and 
I am afraid I appear Billy and childish. You 
would never think I was eighteen, would you ? 
But I am.” 

Fortunately for his hero-ship, Reginald was 
able to preserve his gravity, at this very naivt 
remark. 

“I am not making a visit, exactly,” she said, 
44 that is, I’m staying with my old nurse. She 
married a farmer, and they live about a mile from 
here. Cousin Reginald”—her voice had a plead¬ 
ing, pathetic tone hard to resist—“ I don’t get 
along very well with Mrs. Murray, my step¬ 
mother, and there are other reasons why I cannot 
be at home now. You must not ask me what they 
are, please. I know it all sounds as if I was a 
very bad girl; but I don’t think I am totally de¬ 
praved just because-” She stopped, suddenly. 

Reginald Trevor would have been a very hard¬ 
hearted mortal to have pronounced any unfavor¬ 
able verdict upon the artless girl beside him; it 
was almost worth a voyage across the Atlantic to 
have this blushing, winsome face so near him, 
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and to feel that it belonged to a new cousin, for 
ab ! as the old song says: 

“ Slstore we have by the dozen, Tom/ 

But a cousin’s a different tiling!” 

In the present instance Trevor was inclined to 
think it a remarkably delightful thing; so he 
stroked the little brown hand that lay on the 
window-ledge, and assured her that he did not 
consider her a very marked example of original 
sin. And Rose dried her eyes, and began to 
sparkle again. 

“ Wasn’t it droll that you should have guessed 
who I am, by my singing that old song?” said 
she. 

“No, I don't think it was; I never knew any¬ 
one out of my own family who sang it; and, be¬ 
sides, it is a great favorite of mine. Do you 
know, if you will let me say it, that you sing 
beautifully?” 

“ My teachers said so.” she replied, with entire 
simplicity. Then added, 

“ Minna Thorne and I sing duetts a good deal. 
How do you like Minna and Carrie ? They are 
my step-sisters, you know.” 

“I think Miss Carrie the most agreeable.” he 
said, carelessly, the honest truth being that he 
was somewhat bored with the Thornes. “ Did you 
know that they are staying at the Lake House? 

I came up with their party two days ago.” \ 

Rose's face fell. “ I am sorry,” she sighed. J 

“ And why ?” he asked. 

“ Because I- They will not come to see me. 

I cannot tell you why ; and, as a natural conse¬ 
quence, I shall see very little of yon.” 

“ And, pray, why should my motions be gov¬ 
erned by their’s,” he said, laughing. “Surely, 

I am a free agent, or, I mean to be, in this 
case.” 

“Then you will come and see me?” Rose 
looked her undisguised pleasure. “ And you 
are not so very English and grand as to dislike 
coming to a farm-house ?’ ’ 

“I am ‘ English’ enough to expect to accom¬ 
pany you home this very morning,” said he, 
greatly amused, “ and sufficiently 4 grand’ to be 
glad to see my relatives, whether they live in a 
farm-house or at your own beautiful Femdale.” 

“ If it was not growing later than I am usually 
out, I would take you all over this curious old 
ruin,” said Rose, accepting Trevors hand, to 
assist her from her rather elevated perch in the 
window. 14 But Rebecca would be sure to worry, 
if I do not appear in time for what she calls the 
4 nooning,* in other words, a meal that would be 
a very early lunch for you.” 

44 1 have been tramping over the hills since sun¬ 
rise,” said Reginald, “ and shall heartily endorse 


the 4 nooning,’ that is, if you will promise to 
share yours with a hungry sportsman. Leo and 
I have some birds here, which I hope you will 
permit me to offer you.” And having by this 
time reached the spot where he had deposited his 
gun and game-bag, he called his dog, and waited 
for Rose to lead the way. 

44 1 came by the lake,” said she. 44 Didn’t 
you see my boat as you came up ? I pulled her 
up on the shore.” 

44 1 came from the other direct ion,’’said Regi¬ 
nald, walking into the water in his attempt to 
push the boat dff. 44 Will you admit my wet 
boots in that neat little craft?” 

Rose gave a little nod of assent, and he 
sprang in, while Leo cleared the distance at a 
bound, and landed in the centre of the boat, 
with a precision that told of long practice in the 
art. 

It was very pleasant to be rowed up that lovely 
lake, Reginald found. His artistic eye took in 
the details with infinite satisfaction. Rose, with 
artless pride in her own skill, refused to let him 
row, and the little boat sped along swiftly 
through the clear waters, until, after going a 
mile, they came up to a neat wharf, which Rose 
told him Rebecca had had made for her express 
use. 

The cousins walked leisurely, up the bank to 
the farm-house. It was a very rambling house, 
said to be the oldest in good preservation in the 
neighborhood, and there was something pictur¬ 
esque in the shingled exterior, and wide, low 
rooms. In the door stood a portly figure, dressed 
neatly in gray, with a spotless white handkerchief 
folded across her breast: it hardly needed a 
glance at her plain cap to see that she was a 
Quakeress. 

44 1 have brought a visitor, Nurse Rebecca,” 
said Rose. 44 This is one of my English cousins, 
Mr. Trevor.” 

A kind smile lit Rebecca’s honest, homely face. 

“ I am pleased to see thee,” she said, extend¬ 
ing her hand cordially, as Reginald uncovered 
bis head with involuntary respect. 44 My little 
girl has been rather lonely here, and thy com¬ 
pany will be of service to her. Did thee come 
from the Lake ?” 

As she spoke, she led the way through the 
hall into one of the rooms at the side, where a 
table stood spread with a bountiful and delicious- 
looking meal. Rebecca poured out a cup of such 
coffee as he had rarely seen; gave him a boun¬ 
tiful supply of honey, with the accompaniment 
of warm biscuit, and added the second joint of a 
broiled chicken, done to a turn. 

By-and-by, when the meal was over, Rose 
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took him into her special sanctum, where stood 
plenty of easy-chairs, and an old-fashioned piano. 
Here, the little witch straightway sang him the 
quaintest, most plaintive old songs in that rich, 
lovely voice of hers, which, for sweetness and 
enchantment, she might have stolen from the 
fabled Lorely of the Iihine. 

Reginald came out of the dream into which 
the music had beguiled him, to find that the 
shadows were growing long on the grass, and to 
remember, with secret dismay, that he had ne¬ 
glected an engagement to go boating with Minna 
Thorne. 

“ I shall tell her that I encountered the Siren 
of the Lake,” he said, jestingly, “and am not, 
therefore, to be held accountable for any misde¬ 
meanors.” 

“ Oh, pray do not!” cried Rose. 

“At least you will suffer me to say that I met 
you V' 

Rose hesitated. “ I would rather not; but 
they know that I am here, and—yes, perhaps 
it is as well to say that you met me. But—” 
(here she grew rosy,) “Flease do not tell that 
you found me singing about the poppies. They 
tease me so about my fondness for that song.” 

“ Certainly not,” he Baid, gravely. Then his 
eyes lit on a scarlet cluster in a vase. “ I sec 
that you have them about you. Pray, do you 
propose to make a deadly decoction of poppy-tea 
to give me the next time 1 come here?” 

She laughed, merrily. 

“They were picked with no such intention. 
The flowers grow wild about three miles from 
here, but in a sofnewhat inaccessible place; so I 
coaxed little Jem, Rebecca's grandson, to get them 
for me. Will you have one? They are my flow¬ 
ers, you knowand she took a poppy from the 
vase, and handed it to him, shyly. 

“I should think ‘The Bonnie Red Rose’ was 
more worthy of the post of being your flower. 
Will you fasten your colors on my coat?” and 
he looked at Rose with a deepening admiration, 
which covered her with very graceful confu~ 
sion. 

She fastened the little red poppy in his button¬ 
hole, and stood in the door watching him, as he 
went down the hill, until a turn in the road car¬ 
ried the tall, gray figure out of sight. 

There was a group of ladies sitting on the 
piazza of the Lake House, as Trevor came up the 
steps of the hotel. 

“Oh, Mr. Trevor,” cried a chorus of voices, 
“ where have you been?” 

“Did you get lost in the woods? Wo were 
just thinking of sending out the town-crior,” 
added the youngest and prettiest of them all. 


“ I have to beg a thousand pardons, Miss 
Thorne,” said Trevor, addressing the last speaker: 
“ but my detention was really unavoidable. Miss 
Carrie,” to the eldest Miss Thorne, “ what do you 
think of my running across the nymph of the 
woods?” 

•‘You might as well say you met the Kelpie 
of the Lake,” retorted she. “Don’t impose on 
our good nature with a romantic account of some 
milk-maid indigenous to the place.” 

“ But I assure you I did meet a nymph,” said 
he, “and, incredulous as you seem to be, she 
proved to be nearly related to me. Perhaps 
you have not found out that I am a species of 
Brownie ?” 

“ A what ?” said Minna Thorne, hopelessly 
bewildered. 

“Or,” pursued Trevor, rather enjoying the 
sensation that he suspected his words would pro¬ 
duce, “to put it plainly, I have found a cousin; 
I have seen Miss Rose Murray.” 

He expected surprise, but the utter consterna¬ 
tion of Minna's face struck him as being very 
odd. 

“Rose!” 

Both sisters uttered the exclamation. Then 
Carrie Thorne’s wits returned to her. 

“ To be sure,” she said, in a voice of studied 
carelessness. “ If I had paused to think, I might 
have remembered that, she was in this vicinity. 
Rose’s tastes are curiously primative; she pre¬ 
fers a farm-house, and the society of an old 
Quaker nurse, to Ferndale and her own family.” 

“ I understood that she was making a visit 
here,” said Trevor, an indignant feeling rising 
within him at what he considered an unnecessary 
sneer. And then Minna Thorne lost her temper, 
in the worst possible taste. 

“ Dear me, a visit ?” drawled she. “ Why, 
she ran away from home, and it was ever bo long 
before we knew where she was.” 

The other ladies looked uncomfortable. Carrie 
Thorne fairly glared at her Bister. Good-natured 
Mary Pierson took compassion on Trevor, by 
saying, 

“Pretty Rose! Isn’t she a winning little 
thing, Mr. Trevor? I think you are quite right 
in calling her a nymph. By the way, you did 
not lose my friend Leo in the woods, did you ?” 

Trevor replied, that the dog was at the other 
end of the piazza, and the conversation, thus 
skillfully turned, drifted to other things. 

Late that evening, as they were taking a little 
walk down the hall, after dancing. Trevor asked 
Miss Pierson what Minna’s remark meant? 

“ It was characteristic,” said Mary, dryly, 
“and most unjust. 1 don’t know what opinion 
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you may have formed of your relatives, Mr. 
Trevor, but if you want the story, you must 
permit me to speak plainly.” 

“ Most certainly,” Trevor said. “ To be quite 
candid, I am not very favorably impressed with 
Mr. Murray. He is evidently ruled by his wife.” 

“Mr. Murray is an old fool,” cried Mary, 
warmly. “ I beg your pardon, but ’tis true. To 
be sure, Rose did run away. But the reason for 
it was a sufficiently good one. Her father was 
determined she should marry Killian Von Horn. 
You don't know him? Well, he is what the 
country-people call ‘astray;’ he is just one re¬ 
move from an idiot.” 

Trevor could not restrain an exclamation, 

“Not enough of a fool to be confined in an 
asylum, but quite incapable, nevertheless. He 
is very rich; a poor man would have been sent 
to a ‘ retreat’ long ago; and money covers a mul¬ 
titude of sins in Mr. Murray’s eyes. Besides, 
Mrs. Murray was greatly to blame; she was con¬ 
tinually holding up the advantages of the match 
to her husband, and tormenting Rose in various 
petty ways. The wedding-cards were actually 
printed, and the trousseau made; but the week be¬ 
fore the wedding-day Rose disappeared; Minna 
was truthful in saying that they did not know 
where she was, for some people thought the poor 
child had destroyed herself. But she fled here, 
to this house, and then fell ill of a brain fever, 
and nearly died. Now, I understand that Bhe 
will not go home for fear of the pressure being 
brought to bear upon her; for Killian Von Horn 
is almost daft about her, and has developed an 
amount of obstinacy in the matter which amazes 
every one.” j 

“ It is an outrageous affair,” said Trevor, hotly, j 
“Poor little Rose! And is she to be buried in ! 
this solitary place, because her home has proved i 
so unhappy?” ! 

“ Yes, or until the Fairy Prince comes to re- | 
lease her,” said Mary, smiling, as she thought < 
what a desirable Fairy Prince might be made of j 
her present companion. “ Or, perhaps, I am 
too positive,” she added, “Mr. Murray may re¬ 
lent. He misses Rose, and I do not doubt that, 
left to himself, he would summon her home in¬ 
stantly.” 

But here some one came to claim Miss Pierson 
for a dance, and Trevor was left to reflect upon 
what he had heard. 

I would not venture to say how many insane 
plans came into his head for releasing the Prin¬ 
cess from durance vile, and then were rigorously 
put aside by his calmer reason. But the revela¬ 
tion of Rose’s peculiar relations with her family 
had one effect, which was anything but pleasing 


to the Misses Thorne. During the weeks which 
followed, Reginald spent more than half his time 
at the farm, and was impervious to all bantering 
on the subject; in fact, made himself just as 
Aggravating as a man can be, who is bent upon 
doing what “everybody says” he ought not to do* 

To do him justice, there was very little malice 
prepense about it. This lovely, willful American 
Rose had disarmed him at once, with her mix¬ 
ture of fun and simplicity, passion, and softness. 
He had not seen her three times before he said 
to himself that he would cut the Gordian Knot of 
her peculiar, helpless position, and carry her 
away to queen it right royally in the old home in 
England. But whether Rose cared for him or 
! not was a problem over which he vexed his soul 
| in alternate hopes and fears—a state of vacilla^ 

| tion totally foreign to his usually firm, decided 
character. 

One afternoon, greatly to Rose’s surprise, she 
received a call from Minna Thorne. That young 
lady, between her vexation at Trevor’s continued 
absences, and her petty spite against Rose, had 
resolved to meddle in the matter; and, without 
taking counsel of anybody, she rode over with 
Dick Pierson. Dick was an old friend of Rose's, 
and had only been deterred from renewing his 
acquaintance, because of Trevor’s attentions, for 
Dick was a trifle too lazy to poach on another 
man’s manor. Rose greeted Minna cordially, 
for the girls had always been good friends, and 
Dick was made to feel himself very welcome, 
while Rose showed the pair all about the old 
house, and then into the garden. But, by-and- 
by, Minna contrived to have some slight accident 
befall her habit, and Rose conducted her to her 
own room to mend it; and- while there, Minna 
improved her opportunity to sow seeds of dis¬ 
trust in Rose’s innocent heart. The device she 
adopted was a very stale one; but Minna’s mind 
was of a most commonplace order, and she was 
only able to gratify her spite in her own smatl 
way. Her method was the simple one of boldly 
telling Rose that Trevor was already engaged to 
a girl in England, and she ornamented the fiction 
by adding that it was her own likeness to this 
absent ladye-faire, which had caused Trevor to be 
so polite to Rose. If Rose was suffering half 
the pangs which her envious friend invoked for 
her, she certainly wore none on her face. With 
the exception of a slight change of color, the in¬ 
telligence made no apparent impression: and 
| Minna was obliged to be content with binding 
her over to solemn secrecy, and went away baf- 
j fled of half her desired revenge, 
j Poor Rose! She crept away to her own room 
1 with one hand pressed tightly against her heart, 
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and a wan look about her sweet lips, that it would 
have hurt Trevor to see there. She did not cry ; 
but she sat in the window, with wide-opened, 
strained eyes, looking off at the purple hills, and 
felt as if life itself were setting back to its foun¬ 
tains. 

The shadows were falling very long on the 
grass, and the slight chill of the air told that the 
twilight was at hand, when Rose was roused 
from her painful thoughts by a whistle below her 
window. She started, but it was only little Jem, 
Rebecca’s grandchild, a bright, merry lad, who 
devoted himself to her. 

“ I say. Miss Rose, did you hear the explosion 
up to the quarry, ’bout five o’clock? Guess 
there’ll be another one soon.” 

“Quarry?” said Rose, hardly comprehending 
what the boy said. 

“Why, yes; up to Jone's quarry, jest across 
from the bush pasture, where I gets your pop¬ 
pies. Don’t you know, I didn’t go after ’em yes¬ 
terday ’cause of the blasting? Folks say ’tain’t 
safe.” 

Jem thought she was crazy, for she gave a cry 
that was almost a scream, and dashed out of the 
low, old window. Poppies! Good heavens I 
that was where Trevor had gone this very after¬ 
noon ; she recollected now that he had noticed 
that her vase was empty, and had laughingly 
promised to fill it, leaving just before Minna 
arrived. 

“Jem,” her lips were white, and her voice 
shook, “tell Rebecca not to wait tea. I’m afraid 
something has happened, and I’m going to the 
bush-pasture myself.” 

Jem stood open-mouthed, gazing after the fly¬ 
ing figure. 

“ Well, I never!” ejaculated he, at last. “ If 
she hain’t gone raving distracted, may I never! 
Not a bit of a hat on, and it’s cornin’ on night, 
an’ three miles up the mountain to the quarry. 
Well, they'll be done the blasting long ’fore she 
gets there; that’s one comfort. But she’ll be 
skeared, sure, specially if it’s dark. I’ll go an’ 
tell granny she’s gone for a walk, and then, 
hanged if I won’t go tramp after her. Whatever 
possessed her, I do wonder?” 

Rose was a swift runner, and now, in her new¬ 
born terror, her feet were untiring; she had gone 
almost half the way, before she paused for even a 
brief rest. It was growing dark, now; but Rose 
suddenly remembering her hat less condition, tied 
her handkerchief over her head, and sped on, on 
up the mountain. The most unreasoning convic- < 
tion had suddenly taken hold of her, that, in j 
some way, Trevor had been injured by the blast- ■ 
ing, so she struggled on, until her feet ached, > 


and her breath eame short and fast. This time 
she must stop, so she sat down on a stump, and 
tided to collect new strength for fresh fatigue. 

Whether the fast-rising mist misled her, or 
whether not being familiar with the path, Rose 
mistook the way; and, after going for what seemed 
to her an interminable distance, she came to an 
opening in the woods, which she hod never seen 
before. At first she thought Bhe had reached the 
bush-pasture; but a close examination showed 
her that there was no inclosure, only an open 
space. She went toward one side. No, that was 
a foot-path, going further up the mountain ; then 
to another point, but here the trees closed deeply 
around her. Finally, going in a third direction, 
her foot loosened a stone, and, to her horror, she 
heard it roll, then bounce suddenly into open 
space, and, far below, the dull thud of its fall told 
her that she was standing on the verge of a pre¬ 
cipice. 

An awful horror came over her: she knew, 
now, that she was lost on the mountain ! 

By-and-by she crept backward into the shadow 
of the trees, and tried to think. At the best, 
she must stay hero until morning. Her thin 
dress was damp with dew, the mist fell chill and 
cold, and the wind was rising. And Reginald— 
where was he? 

She moaned aloud, as she pictured him, with 
the vividness of an already too excited fancy, 
lying hurt—dead, perhaps—under the pines. She 
wondered whether any one would hear, if she 
screamed. Then she laughed at the foolish 
thought; there was no one within miles. 

Well, God knew. Far up above the tossing 
trees the stars shone behind the mist which hid 
them. She thought of the sparrows, and was 
comforted. Finally, being utterly spent and 
weary,’ Rose laid her head against the stump, 
and sank in a half-doze, that was neither sleep¬ 
ing nor waking. 

At last, after a long, long time, she thought 
she heard a voice. Yes, surely, something was 
stirring in the woods, at her left. Then she saw 
a dark object.; was it, could it be a bear? Per¬ 
haps there were bears so far up in the woods as 
this. The creature came nearer. Rose lost her 
self-control. 

“ Reginald ! Reginald !” 

Her cry rang out despairingly. 

She saw the dark object bound nearer her, 
felt a cold, wet tongue on her cheek, and knew 
no more I 

When she opened her eyes, it was to feel that 
Reginald’s arms were wrapping her in a plaid, 
and his dear voice was saying, “ Rose, my own 
sweet Rose, how came you here?” while Leo, 
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to whose sagacity she owed her preservation, 
jumped wildly against them both, uttering short 
barks of congratulation. 

By-and-by Reginald made her drink from his 
flask, and then he chafed the little cold hands, 
and covered them with kisses, until Rose nestled 
so close in his arms that he had, perforce, to 
convey the caresses to her lips. 

He told her how he had gone to look for her 
wild poppies, and been warned away by the 
quarrymen; and then, intending only to take a 
walk, he had also been overtaken by nightfall, 
and lost his way. 

But when the pair had made up their minds 
to spend the night on the mountain, and had ar¬ 
ranged other little matters quite to their satis¬ 
faction, they heard shouts in the distance, and 
saw the lights of a rescuing party, led by Jem, 
who, having gone to the bush-pasture, and re¬ 
turned, to find Rose still absent, had surmised 


what had occurred, and, taking the farm-hands, 
had started to look for her. 

Great was his astonishment at seeing her com¬ 
panions. “ Well, I do never 1” was all he could 
say. 

Reginald and Jem conducted Rose down the 
mountain between them, and Rebecca shed tears 
of joy at their triumphal return. But as Regi¬ 
nald was going away, for, he said, he must go 
back to the Lake House and correct Minna 
about that absurd report, he held up his Glen- 
gany cap for Rose’s inspection, with a merry 
smile, and she saw that, fastened on its side, was 
a cluster of faded poppies. 

“ Oh, Reginald! to think of your taking such 
pains for mel” 

But his arm stole around his rescued treasure, 
and his saucy voice chanted low in her ear, 

M Poppies may grow In field or grove, 

What care 1 ? Here’s the girl I love." 


HEAVEN. 

BY JAMES R. IK VI NO. 


No poet, praying for the breath 
Of inspiration, may unfold 
The bliss teyoml the gates of death, 

Or with desiring eyes behold 
The streets of gold; 

Or picture that eternal stream. 

Upon whose banks the angels throng, 
Where, as In some delicious dream, 

The soft, low music floats along 
Of sweetest song! 

I think the landscape must be fair. 

That flowers of fadeless l*eauty grow 
To deck the bright and flowing hair 
Of those whose robes were washed below' 
As white as snow. 


I know that gladsome palms they bear, 
Like victors when the strife is won, 

And that they find safe refuge there, 

Now all their toil is past and done 
Beneath the suu. 

His wondrous beauty they behold. 

Whose love has led them all their days; 

On harps with strings of shining gold. 
Those sweet seraphic singers raise 
Their ceaseless praise I 

And brightly every gracious broW 
A crown of dazzling light adorns. 

To purchase which He wore below, 

Amid reviliogs, scoffs, and scorns, 

A crown of thorns 1 


WILD ROSES. 


BY MAGGIE CONWAY. 


Oh, beautifnl, beautiful roses! 

How sweet is their perfume to me I 
They bring to my mem'ry the loved ones, 
Who’ve crossed o'er the dark, silent sea; 
And often I think of my childhood, 

When I wandered, so happy and free. 

In the cool, pleasant shade of the wildwood, 
Or sat ’neath a wide-spreading tree; 

And looked at the blithe little birdie. 
Constructing its tiny home nest. 

Or heard the gay chirp of the cheewee, 

Or robin with coral-red breast. 


’Way down in the meadow, so sunny, 

I have waded the brook’s sandy bed; 

While, near me, the bee gathered honey 
From the wild roses blushing so red. 

Long years have gone by since my childhood. 
My form is now bow’d down with care; 

I wander no more through the wildwood, 

Nor gather the wild flowers so fhlr; 

But I’m patiently watting the summons, 

From over the dark silent sea, 

To join the dear loved ones, in heaven, 

Who gathered wild roses with me. 
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BY FANNIE H0DG80N BURNETT. 


I had never liked him. Much as I loved my 
lady, and long as I labored in her service, I can¬ 
not say that I ever knew the day when I had 
any affection for Mr. Jack, even the slightest. 
There was a hard look in his black eyes from 
the first, and the moment I saw him, as he lay, 
a day-old baby, bundled up in lawn and laces, it 
seemed as if I saw into his future, and trembled. 
And as he grew older, the evil spirit grew with 
him. He was cruel and selfish as a child, though 
his handsome face covered his faults, as hand¬ 
some faces are apt to do; and even my lady, who 
wss so gentle and kindly, could see no harm in 
him, and thought his willful ways were only high 
spirit. And perhaps Bhe was the more blind to 
it, because his black eyes were so like his dead 
father’s; and she had always clung to her hus¬ 
band’s memory so tenderly. But Mr. Jack was 
not like his father, though my lady fancied he 
was. Mr. Lowther had never made an enemy in 
his life; and I am sure Mr. Jack never made a 
true friend. People flattered and feared him, 
and pretended to admire his beauty and high¬ 
handed ways; but no one ever liked him well 
enough to speak a good word for him behind his 
hack. But, for my lady’s sake, people bore with 
him, and for my lady’s sake, I bore with him 
among the rest; and when she lay upon her death¬ 
bed, it was me she gave the charge of caring for 
him, as I had cared for her. 

“ Don't leave Mr. Jack, Mallon,’ ’ she said to me, 
when she could not say anything else. “ Don’t 
leave my boy. Take care of him, for my sake. 
I know he will always take care of you, Mallon. 
His father would have done it, if he had lived; 
and I know Jack will.” 

But though I promised, I knew better than to 
expect anything like gratitude from Mr. Jack. I 
had watched him all his life, and never knew him 
to show a thoroughly unselfish impulse. 

But for my swefet, dead lady’s sake, I stayed 
with him as housekeeper, at the Manse, as the 
country house was called, and I tried my best to 
please him; so we had no disagreement, for he 
never interfered, so long as things were to his 
liking; and I may add, never even thought to 
give me the thanks his father and my lady had 
never spared. However, I stayed, and attended 
to the servants, and kept the house accounts; and 
when he came down from London with his friends, 


he never had to complain. And so matters went 
on, until the month after my lady’s death, when 
he suddenly took a fancy that he wanted me to 
go with him to a little sea-side town, where he 
had been staying for some whim or other; for, as 
he condescended to say, then, for the first time, he 
“ liked my ways, and liked to have me about him/* 

So, remembering my promise to his dying mo¬ 
ther, I went, without any words; though I must 
admit it was rather a trial, at my time of life, to 
make such a change all at once; and, moreover, 

1 could scarcely see how it was that he could re¬ 
quire me. 

1 found his chambers very fine and handsomely 
furnished; for it was just like Mr. Jack to have 
everything of the handsomest and best. There 
was a large suit of them, in a big house, in the 
principal square, and the rest of the establish¬ 
ment was let to an Irish officer, whose regiment 
was quartered in the town-barracks. Major Clan- 
garthc, the gentleman’s name was: and his family, 
consisting of a wife and three or four children, 
was with him. His rooms were not so handsome 
as Mr. Jack’s, I discovered ; and even the best of 
them had a queer, untidy look. Mrs. Clangarthe 
| had been a great beauty in her day, and came of a 
| very fine, very poor, Irish family; and on the 
strength of this she used to lie on the sofa, or sit 
in an eosy-chair all day, joking with the Major, 
and letting the children run wild. They had 
made away with plenty of money in their time, 
shabby as things seemed now; and they were as 
carelessly-happy, good-tempered a set as ever 1 
saw in my life. When they had money, it flew 
right and left, and when they gave their gay, 
little wine-suppers, I am sure people never en¬ 
joyed themselves more than they did; and there 
was never more hearty laughing than I could 
hear among the officers, who crowded into their 
drawing-rooms, as if they would rather be there 
than attend the finest entertainment in the West 
End. But they were queer people, for all that. 

The first I saw of them was two or three days 
after my arrival, when, as I was sitting at my 
work, there came a rap at my door, and, in an¬ 
swer to my “come in,” it opened, and showed 
me a young lady standing there, laughing, 

“Do you mean ‘come in’ really?” she said, 
good-naturedly. “ If you don’t, I can run away 
[ again.” 

83 
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She was a very pretty, young lady, indeed, 
and very young; not more than seventeen; but, 
to my mind, she looked queer enough. She had 
big, round, lovely gray eyes, and crinkling, silky, 
black hair, hanging to a bit of a waist; but the 
crinkling, black hair looked ns if it actually 
needed brushing; and it was tied back with a 
purple velvet ribbon, which was anything but 
clean. I had never seen a lovelier, more supple 
little figure; it was so lithe, and soft, and round ; 
but her crimson, cashmere, morning robe was 
soiled and frayed ; and the seam on one of her 
shoulders had come unstitched, and showed the 
white skin through plainly. Even her feet— 
such pretty feet—were not tidy. Ono of her slip¬ 
pers had burst out, and the other had lost its 
rosette. But she did not seem to care about her 
appearance, and drew up the chair I offered her 
close to mine, and began to talk with a careless 
freedom that made me almost catch my breath. 

** I am Lina,” she said, as unceremoniously as 
if she had known me for years. 4 * Lina Clan- 
garthe, from the rooms up stairs; and I thought 
I would come to see you. Mamma said I might, 
because we know Mr. Lowther §o well. You 
have been housekeeper in his family ever since 
he was born, he says.” 

I told her that I had, and answered all her 
questions as well as I could, though she asked a 
great many. The fact was, she asked questions 
all the time, and seemed so sweet-tempered about 
it that I could not help liking the poor, neglected 
child. And she was as ready to answer ques¬ 
tions as she was to ask them; and, to my bewil¬ 
derment, told me all about the family affairs, 
speaking just, as gayly about their family troubles 
as if the whole affair was a joke. 

“ And so it is a joke,” she said, “ and fine fun 
we have out of it, sometimes. If it wasn’t for 
Lady Medora, and her lectures, and the tracts 
she sticks in the boxes of old finery she sends 
us, we shouldn’t mind it a bit.” 

Lady Medora was her father’s sister, I found 
out, and was a very rigid person. She sent them 
boxes of her cast-off finery, two or three times a 
year, and when they came, they were sure to 
herald a new lecture on the family frivolity, and 
a new supply of tracts. 

“I wore one in the toe of a slipper for a 
week,” Lina said. “ Her ladyship had stuffed 
it in, and I should never have seen it, but that 
Fergus's terrier was playing with the rosette, 
and tore the kid, and pulled it out.” 

I really thought I must be dreaming, it seemed 
go strange that the pretty, incomprehensible 
creature should be revealing the family secrets 
go frankly ; but bIic rattled on as gayly, as if there 


; was nothing at all remarkable in her queer confi- 
1 dences. 

“ I am so glad you have come,” she said. “I 
like old ladies, and you look so nice and good-na¬ 
tured. I shall come in aud see you often, if you 
don’t mind. You won’t mind, will you? Be¬ 
sides, I am glad for something else. As long as 
you are here, it won’t be the least bit improper 
to talk to Mr. Jack, when I come in to borrow 
things. I often come in to borrow things, and I 
can t help talking when he begins, though I sup¬ 
pose it is a tiny mite improper. And mamma 
says I must be discreet; but the fact is, my dar¬ 
ling Mrs. Mallon, we are not a discreet family. 

I often think there must be the least taste of 
vagabond blood in our veins, if we are Clan- 
garthes.” 

I was so sorry for her, so fearful of the 
danger her beauty, and ignorance, and high 
spirits might throw her into, that, even while 
she laughed, I felt heavy-hearted. What sort of 
a woman could she be, this mother, who let the 
pretty creature run in and out of a gentleman’s 
private-rooms, to borrow things, and listen to 
whatever flattering nonsense he chose to talk to 
her? In the liking I had taken to her, I couldn’t 
help speaking a word or two, which I thought 
might serve as a motherly hint. 

14 1 am glad I have come too, my dear,” I said 
to her. “ And I hope you won’t take it hardly 
if I say I am glad for your sake. I hope you 
; will come and see me often; and if you want to 
; borrow anything, just run in here, right to me, 

; because you are quite right in thinking it is not 
quite proper to apply to Mr. Jack. You are too 
young and pretty for such things to be quite dis¬ 
creet, my love.” 

From the bottom of my old woman’s heart, I 
felt that she was too good and innocent to be tri¬ 
fled with, and I knew Mr. Jack too well to hope 
that he meant to act honorably by her. But I 
did not think of the worst then. God knows 1 
never believed his heart could be ns black as it 
proved itself. I thought it quite likely that he 
might talk nonsense, and flatter her with hopes 
he never meant to realize; but I never went so 
far os to think he could mean to bring misery and 
despair on this pretty, ignorant young thing, 
whose heart was so fresh and childish. 

She sat and talked to me for more than an 
hour, and the more she talked, the more I liked 
her light-hearted, affectionate ways, and the more 
I wished she had a better mother to guide her. 
It seemed a trifle curious, too, that I, with all my 
staid, old-womanish notions, should have taken 
such a fancy ; but, somehow, my heart warmed 
toward her, and she seemed to see it. I knew. 
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that, at first, the innocent rattlebrain had only 
come to coax her way into my heart, for Mr. 
Jack’s sake, but I could see plainly enough, in 
the end, that she was quite honest in her liking 
for me, and would take any motherly counsel I 
gave her. 

1 could not help thinking about her when she 
was gone, and wishing that she was not so ready 
to admire Mr. Jack’s fine ways and handsome 
face. He was handsome enough, it cannot be 
denied; and he was the very style of beauty to 
take a girl’s fancy. He was slight, and lithe- 
limbed, and dark as a Spaniard. Indeed, there 
had been, two or three centuries ago, a touoh of 
Spanish blood in the Lowther family, and now 
and then it broke out again, in a pair of dense, 
black eyes, a slow, sweet smile, and a graceful 
languor of motion. My lady’s husband had pos¬ 
sessed the dark eyes, but the rest had come to 
Mr. Jack, and it was easy enough to see how a 
girl, like Lina Clangarthe, would passionately 
admire his beauty and careless haughtiness. 

That night, for the firtt time since my arrival, 
Mr. Jack paid me a visit, and the moment I saw 
him I knew why he bad come. And, after he 
had talked about other things for awhile, he 
spoke out, carelessly enough. 

“ You had a visitor, this morning, Gorish tells 
me,” he said. 

The words were quiet-sounding, to be sure, 
but I did not trust them ; for, bold and deii-may- 
care as he was by nature, he did not look me in 
the face when he spoke. He looked down, at 
the half-smoked cigar in his hand, so that his 
black lashes cast a curious shadow over his long, 
dark, half-closed eyes. 

“ Yes, I had a visitor,” I’answered, as brief as 
possible. 

He smiled languidly, as he smoothed a loose 
leaf round the cigar, with his strong, white fin¬ 
gers. 

“ A pretty one, too,” he said. “ However soan- 
dalized you may be with your recollection of 
lovely, untidy hair, and lovely, untidy figure, you 
will agree with me there, I am sure.” 

“Yes, sir,” I replied, gravely, again. “A 
pretty one and a bright one. A bright, affection¬ 
ate, loving one, with a fresh, true heart, I 
think.” 

He smiled again, lightly, touching the ash of 
his cigar, 

“ Ah!” he said, in a low, half-indifferent sort 
of tone; and then he put the cigar in his mouth 
again, and went on smoking, os if he had for¬ 
gotten all about what we had been saying. It 
was a way of his to pass things by, and become 
indifferent to them in a moment. It had been 


so with his toys and pets, as a child; and it was 
so even with his friends, and his extravagant 
fancies. 

He said nothing more to me about Miss Lina, 
and I was glad to find he didn’t. It gave me 
some hope that he had not taken any great fancy 
to her, as I had at first imagined he had. His 
fancies were not pleasant things to cope with; 
and I knew such a fancy os this could como to 
no good. 

But before I had been in the house many days, 
I found that the Major and he were great friends, 
and that Mrs. Clangarthe Admired him as much 
as her daughter did. Sho hod a great weakness 
for beauty, and Mr. Jack’B dark eyes won her 
from the first, He spent hours in their apart¬ 
ments, passing in and out in the queer, informal 
way, everybody who had dealings with them 
seemed to adopt; and it was plain that he was 
always welcome, for the Miyor made a great to-do 
over him, and Mrs. Clangarthe would laugh and 
talk to him in the good-natured, light-headed 
fashion which seemed natural to her. The Major 
was pretty deeply in his debt, Mr. Jack’s valet. 
Gorish, told me, and was continually borrowing 
fresh supplies: but for the matter of that, Gorish 
added, he was in debt over head and ears, and 
borrowed, right and left, wherever there was a 
chance. 

As I have said before, there were plenty of visit¬ 
ors constantly coming to the house, most of them 
military men like the Major, and all of them ap¬ 
peared to be of one opinion regarding Miss Lina. 
They all admired her, and all made love to her, 
and I must say that 1 believe some of the younger 
ones were really in earnest. And no wonder. 
When she was dressed, as she was always of an 
evening, with her lovely figure, lovely face, lovely 
hair, and reckless high spirits, I am sure there 
was not a more beautiful creature in London. In 
spite of their untidy ways, the Clangarthes had a 
wonderful taste in dress; and what with Lady 
Medora’s presents, and going into debt, they kept 
up in a way that was astonishing. 

But with all the attention she received, and all 
the fine speeches that were poured into her pretty, 
ready ears, it was easy to see that Miss Lina 
oared for none of them but Mr. Jack. She gave 
way to him in an innocent, open, girlish way, and 
she tried to amuse him. Sho was just the gene¬ 
rous young creature, to be a tender, willing 
slave through bitter and sweet. If she loved her 
husband, he might be her tyrant, if he had the 
will; and the more I saw, the less I fancied Mr. 
Jack’s winning her warm, loving heart, to play 
the tyrant over. 

I saw a great deal of the family, and had the 
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chance to watch, because, in a short time, 1 found 
that I might be of service, in several little ways; 
and, finally, partly through my liking for the girl, 
and partly at Mr. Jack’s request, I fell into the 
habit of superintending things, here and there, 
and helping the servants, when they had com¬ 
pany. And so the friendship between Miss Lina 
and myself was strengthened. She began to make 
a confidante of me, in more ways than one. She 
told me about her admirers, and laughed at them, 
in a hearty, enjoyable way, which had not a bit: 
of deceit about it. She showed me her dresses, : 
and came to me for help, when they wanted mend- 
ing or altering; and when I did anything for her 
she would kneel on the carpet at my side, with 
her big gray eyes all a-light with wonder and gra¬ 
titude. I never helped her in the least, without 
getting an affectionate burst of thanks, and anim-; 
pulsive caress. It was her nature to overflow 
with gratitude and pleasure about small things, 
and I was the last person in the world to try to J 
restrain her. ! 

They were having one of their free-and-easy j 
little suppers one night, and I had noted among 
the guests a gentleman I had not seen before, 
lie was not an officer, but a civilian, and though 
he was well-looking enough, there was a stiffness 
about his manner, and a haughty, pretentious¬ 
ness in his blonde face, that rendered him by no 
means as prepossessing as t he genial, finely-made, 
epauletted men, who were so fond of thronging 
the rooms. “ Sir Denis,** I heard them call him; 
and I noticed that he seemed very much pleased 
with Miss Lina, and showed it pretty plainly, in 
a certain stiffly-polite fashion. It appeared, too, 
that he was a favorite of Mrs. Clangarthe, for 
she took a great deal of trouble to draw him out, 
and evidently wished that Lina would be atten¬ 
tive. But I understood Miss Lina very well j>y 
this time, and saw that she was rather uneasy. 
She was trying very hard to be obediently enter¬ 
taining ; but she was not getting along very well, 
and was not enjoying herself as she usually did. 
I had promised Mr. Jack to undertake the man¬ 
agement of things that night, and in passing to 
and fro before the opened doors, I saw that, as 
she danced with Sir Denis, and talked to him, 
there was a'restless look in her eyes, and a queer, 
little eager color on her checks. She looked 
uncomfortable, and I guessed tbe reason why. 
Sir Denis had taken Mr. Jack’s place so com¬ 
pletely, that the two had hardly spoken a word 
to-each other; and the poor child was troubling 
herself about it, and 'fancying that he was -trou¬ 
bled too. But he was beoring it very well, 1 
thought. He was making himself agreeable to a 
tall young lady, with a fine figure, and an amber- 


satin dress: and seemed to be enjoying himself 
pretty well, to judge horn his face, and the 
young lady’s rather loud laughs. He did not 
take much notice of Miss Lina, and after awhile, 

I think, she began to notice it, for the color in 
her cheeks died out, and the uneasy look in her 
eyes deepened. For my part, I felt almost angry. 

I knew what his indifference meant. He knew 
his power over her, and meant to exercise it. He 
took the tall young lady in amber satin down to 
supper, and he hung over her, and talked non¬ 
sense, in a half-joking way, that was torture to 
the poor child who sat opposite, by the side of 
her ceremonious admirer, the uneasy color com¬ 
ing and going as she listened to the burst of 
laughter from their side of the long, narrow 
table. But at last Mr. Jack got tired of the talka¬ 
tive young woman in amber, and handing her 
over to some body else, mode his way across the 
room, as if he was going to leave it. 

I was in a room on the other side of the hall, 
and could see everything; and the hidden misery 
in Miss Lina’s eyes told me that if she could not 
break from Sir Denis in one way, she would in 
another. And so she did; for in a minute more, 
she was out in the hall, and half way down tbe 
stair-case after Mr. Jack, and was speaking to 
him all in a wild flutter, half-frightened, half¬ 
daring. 

“Mr. Lowther !*’ she said. “Jack! Don’t go.*’ 

I shall never forget how she looked, just as she 
stood there, at that minute, the troubled red on 
her cheeks, the eager girl’s desperateness in her 
big eyes. It is such girls as Lina Clangarthe, 
who bear misery and shame, because their hearts 
are tender, and the chances are against them; it 
is such girls who need the world’s pity, and God’s 
help, when the worst comes to the worst. A wo¬ 
man, less ignorant of the world’s ways, would 
havedenown better than to let Mr. Jack see she 
could not bear a shadow of neglect. 

“Jack! Don*tgo!’* 

A little shiver ran over me as I heard her say 
it. I did not know before that they had gone so 
far as that, and my heart quickened forebodingly 
as he stopped and turned to look up at her. 
Cruel os it may seem, I was almost ready to pray 
that he might not hear her, and would go on 
without answering. She was bo pretty—so pretty! 
The dazzling light seemed all to shine upon her 
full, soft, white shoulders and arms; even the 
shining white billows of her silk train could not 
make her look anything but a child. The light 
was so bright that the roses that drooped in her 
bosom and clung to her loose, soft hair, were as 
•red as blood. 

-She was pretty enough to bring him back. 
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whether he cared for her or not; and he came, 
smiling, as if nothing had happened, and stood 
a few steps below her, as she slipped into a sit* 
ting poeture, on the stairs, looking down at him, 
with her soul in her eyes, and her heart’s blood 
in her cheeks, all in a flutter of joy at his coming, 
and wonder at her own daring. 

“Ah, Jack/' she said, “you are not vexed, 
are you ? Not vexed with me t w 

They were so near me that I could hear every 
word they said, and see every change in either 
face; and I saw the slow gleam of triumph grow 
into Mr. Jack's black eyes; the evil, handsome 
eyes he had inherited from that Spanish ancestor. 
It was only a small triumph, but it was one, and 
the least of triumphs pleased him. So he stood 
looking up at her, and smiling a little, as he 
leaned on the balustrade. 

“ You seemed to be flilly occupied,” he said. 
“ I thought, perhaps, Sir Denis could fill my place; 
but, of course, I am not vexed. A man's not 
apt to be, when he sees himself thrown over for 
another—is he ?” 

All the color fell away from her face, and she 
broke out upon him almost piteously. 

“Oh, Jack! oh, Jack, don’t I You know— 
you do know it wasn’t my fault. I have been 
miserable all night. And, besides,” turning on 
him with a swift little touch of pathetic reproach, 
“ weren’t you talking to Norah Delamore V* 

Perhaps her prettiness, and the eager appeal 
in her lovely eyes touched him. At all events, 
after an odd little pause, he spoke to her in an¬ 
other tone. 

“ Where is your cloak ?” he said. “ Go, and 
put it on, Lina, and eome here to me again. 1 
want you.” 

She sprang up, in a minute, as bright as could 
be. and went without a word ; and in less time 
than it takes me to write it, she was back again, 
with a bright, rose-pink opera-cloak on, her eyes 
shining from under its hood-like diamonds. 

“ Is it the garden ?’* she said to him, slipping 
her hand iuto his arm, and laughing a happy 
little laugh. “ Is it into the garden, Jack ?” 

“ It is where we shall be out of the way,” he 
answered, softening his cruel voice. “ Out of 
the way, and together, and happy.” And he 
slipped his treacherous arm about her little waist, 
and drawing her to his side, bent over, and kiss¬ 
ed her full on her btooming lips. I knew there 
was little room for hope after that. Having gone 
so far, he would go farther, if the fancy held 
him; and as soon as he was tired, he would fling 
her away without a pang of remorse. I could 
not help feeling a thought bitter against the heed¬ 
less woman, in the bright room near them. I 


could hear her laughing, and I could hear the 
Major laughing, too; and I could not resist on 
impulse of impatience at their blindness. I never 
had children of my own, but I felt sure that no 
daughter of mine, if I had ever had one, would 
have been left thus, helplessly, to herself, as Lina 
Clangarthe was. 

And this was only one occasion out of a thou¬ 
sand such. Every day I saw more of an impru¬ 
dence, which, to my mind, seemed actually ter¬ 
rible. The people who visited the house were as 
careless and easy-going as the Clangarthe’s them¬ 
selves ; and Lina was wonderfully popular among 
both men and women. She was pretty enough 
to have drawn the world after her, and her queer, 
bright, high spirits, and reckless inclination for 
fun, were the very things to please people, who 
thought of nothing but how to enjoy life and 
amuse themselves. 

“We take life easy,” said Lina to me one day. 
“Where’s the use of taking it hard, and fretting 
like Lady Medora. It only makes people ill-na¬ 
tured. We can’t help being poor and in debt, 
but we can help fretting about it, can’t we, Mrs. 
Mallon ?” 

There never was a lighter-hearted creature 
on earth than she was then. It appeared as 
though she was overrunning with fun and life. 
There was never a dull look on her bright face, 
or a hard word on her lip. She had a laugh and 
a jest for every one; and there was not a servant 
in the house, among all the ill-paid lot, who was 
not ready to do anything for Miss Lina. It is 
my opinion that but for her there would scarcely 
have been a servant on the place. When there 
was money in the house, she always remembered 
them, and when there was none, she coaxed them 
into a good humor. Her maid got her dresses 
before they were half-worn, and the cook bor¬ 
rowed her jewelry, quite secure in her good¬ 
nature, even if she was found out. Ill-regulated 
as everything was, there was something half- 
comical about it all. They were so good-natured 
and easy, and life seemed such an enjoyable 
affair. Even the ill-used tradesmen, who dunned 
them from morning till night, went away some¬ 
what pacified, after an interview with Lina, or 
the Major, though there is no doubt they after¬ 
ward wondered at their own indiscretion in al¬ 
lowing themselves to be so soothed. It is my 
impression that Lady Medora herself had a sense 
of her own unfitness to cope with them, for 
though she sent box after box of old finery, and 
tracts enough to have converted a whole Fiji 
island, she never visited them. 

“ And all the better,’> said Lina, tossing over 
the contents of one of said boxes on its arrival. 
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“ It would only make her uncomfortable, poor 
soul. She wouldn’t understand us, you know, 
and we shouldn’t understand her. It’s all the 
better, and we are very grateful to her, I am 
Bure. It’s a blessed thing for us, though, that 
there’s one saint in the family to pray us all out 
of Purgatory. Lady Medora is a very good wo¬ 
man, Mrs. Mallon. Dear me! I wonder where 
she wore this rose-colored satin dress. I am go¬ 
ing to shake the tracts out of the trimmings, and 
try it on.” 

I often thought, that with a good mother, she 
would have been far better than most girls. My 
pretty Miss Lina, she was better as it was, in 
spite of her wild ways. I never heard an ill- 
natured word from her lips, queer as some of her 
speeches were, and she was generous and affec¬ 
tionate beyond measure. The tribe of neglected 
children, who tumbled about the rooms, were 
fonder of her than they were of any living thing; 
and she would give up her own pleasure any day 
to romp with them, when they asked her, which 
they were by no means chary of doing. 

And through watching her, and noticing little 
things, I saw that her feeling for Mr. Jack was 
love of the intensest kind ; and I saw, too, that it 
grew stronger every day, and that he led her on. 
And just as far as he chose to lead, she followed, 
and was ignorantly happy. He spent his even¬ 
ings with her; and the Major aud Mrs. Clangar- 
the looked on in their usual amiable, irresponsi¬ 
ble way. He rode out with her, and the Major 
admired Lina’s fine figure complacently, as the 
two cantered away, w hile Mrs. Clangarthe nodded 
them a farewell from the drawing-room window. 

14 Lina is like Lady Anastasia Derry, my dear. 
Don’t you think so?” Mrs. Clangarthe was fond 
of saying. 44 You remember Lady Anastasia Derry, 
Major, and she was Col. Enniskillen’s daughter, 
and her mother was a Wexford?” 

The memory of her aristocratic antecedents 
was a great source of pleasure to Mrs. Clangar¬ 
the, aud she clung to it with whimsical perti¬ 
nacity. She was anxious that Lina should make 
a good marriage, though I often thought she went 
about managing the matter in a queer way. She 
forgot that gentlemen of position and title don't 
always choose their wives for a pretty face. They 
are a trifle more particular in these days than 
they were, or else the old romantio stories have 
very little foundation. 

But it was Mrs. Clangartlie’s plans that cast 
the first shadow over Miss Lina’s life. I do not 
think the girl had ever known a shadow before; 
but a cloud came at last, and its darkness was 
too heavy for her. 

It had first showed itself the night when the 


tall, stiff, young man they called Sir Denis fol¬ 
lowed her about, and roused Mr. Jack to making 
love to the young woman in amber satin ; and in 
the course of time this same shadow became the 
cloud. The stiff young gentleman came to the 
house pretty often, after the supper party, and 
when he came he always fastened himself to Miss 
Lina, and kept Mr. Jack in the shade. She bore 
it at first good-humoredly, as she always bore 
disagreeable things; but after awhile it began to 
trouble her. Whether he cared for her or not, 
Mr. Jack did not care to have a rival; and when 
Sir Denis made himself unpleasant, Lina always 
suffered for it. Mr. Jack did not quarrel wiih 
her, he was too wary for that; he simply let her 
alone, and played indifference, until the poor, 
warm-hearted, impulsive girl was wretched and 
reckless enough for Anything. She was afraid of 
vexing him, and afraid of vexing her mother; so 
between the two she grew desperate. She began 
to fret in secret, and lost’her reckless high spirits, 
and was only gay by fits and starts. 

Mr. Jack made it worse than it was. He knew 
how to manage her, and by a word, dropped here 
and there, put it into her mind that her mother's 
foolish, blind persistence was unnatural cruelty, 
and that she would be forced to make a sacrifice 
which would render her wretched for life. The 
fact was, Mrs. Clangarthe’s persistence was only 
weak ambition, and if Lina had been left alone, 
the matter would have come to its natural termi¬ 
nation, smoothly enough. But just as Mr. Jack 
had tortured his pets in his childhood, he tortured 
this poor child now, and the trouble was too 
much for her. She was not used to heart-pain, 
and at lost it broke her down, and made her des¬ 
perate. 

She came to my room, almost wild, one day, 
after Sir Denis had left the house. He had been 
more than usually pretentiously officious, and 
Mrs. Clangarthe had encouraged him. 

44 1 think he will propose to you soon, Lina,” 
she had said, aft or he was gone. 44 You are so 
lucky. Now, if Annette and Lucia only marry 
as well when they grow up, I shall be perfectly 
satisfied.” And when, a few minutes later, Mr. 
Jack came in, she poured out to him her delight 
at Lina’s success, considering that, as the friend 
of the family, he was the persou most likely to 
sympathize with her. 

There was a spot of flaming scarlet on Lina's 
cheek, and a dangerous, wild look in her eyes, 
when she came to me; and she had not been with 
me five minutes, before she broke out, tortured 
with humiliation, and pain, and fear, telling me 
the whole story. 

“ She must be mad,” she ended. 44 She is mad, 
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and she is driving me mad too. I shall do some¬ 
thing desperate and wicked, if they don’t leave 
me alone. They cannot see that—that nothing 
on earth could buy me from my love.” 

She was sitting, on a low stool, at my feet, and 
her long hair almost hid her face ; hut when she 
said that, she tossed the hair back 5 and looked 
up at me, with an almost defiant daring in her 
eyes. 

“It is not right to say that, I suppose,” she 
said. “ It is not right to acknowledge that I have 
a true love. Women are not allowed to tell the 
truth about such things. But you arc not blind, 
if all the rest are. You can see how the truth 
stands.” And then she broke down, all in a sud¬ 
den shame at herself, and sobbed like a wronged 
child. 

A strange alteration in her manner came about 
after this. She was not so frank, and even over 
her brightest moods there was a shadow. But 
her trouble only made her fonder of Mr. Jack 
than ever, and I noticed that she was feverishly 
anxious to please him. I was sorry to sec, too, 
that she put herself into his way, a great deni 
more than was quite prudent; but she was too 
miserable, and too ignorant of the ways of the 
world to be discreet; and so I could not blame 
Ler, though 1 knew she was working against her- j 
seif. She met him upon the stairs half a dozen 
times in a day, and I knew very well that the 
solitary walks she took, were taken only in the 
desperate hope of seeing, or speaking to him. 

“I should die, if I didn’t sec him,” she broke 
out once to me. “Don’t tell mehc’lllike me the 
less for it, Mrs. Mallon; men can’t be so cruel 
as that.” 

She had always been fond of walking on the 
beach, and from my window l had often watched 
her strolling on the waste of sands, that the fish¬ 
ermen called the Moaning Bar, with the children, 
atid letting them pull her about, as not one girl 
in a dozen would have done. But she never took 
the children-with her now. She walked out alone, 
though my old eyes were quite sharp enough to 
see she was not often alone long. Day after day, 
Mr. Jack would follow her down to their trysting 
place on the Bar, and for hours I could see them, 
as they sat sheltered by the rocks. Miss Lina’s 
scarlet jacket, a bright bit of color, contrasted 
with sea, and sand, and sky. 

And in her room up stairs. Mrs. Clangnrthe 
made herself comfortable, over the success of her 
plans. She was fond of Lina, as every one else 
was; she wa 3 proud of her beauty, and wished to 
®ee her happy ; and fancying a good raarringe the 
boon most to be desired, she worked industriously 
in her behalf, in her own easy-natured, shiftless 


style. Mr. Low!her was the Major’s friend, and 
\ had lent the Major money ; accordingly, nothing 
j could be more pleasantly desirable than that he 
should amuse Lina, and Lina should amuse him. 

“ I like to see young people enjoy themselves, 
Mrs. Mallon,” she said, sweet-temperedly, to me. 

“ And Lina always enjoys herself, when she is 
with Mr. Lowther. She wants brighteningalittle, 
too, now, though I am sure I don’t see why she 
should, wliGn her prospects are so good ; but she 
has not been in good spirits, lately.” 

That evening Lina came in from her walk later 
than usual. It was so late, indeed, that the 
yellow fog curtained both sea and shore, and the 
street-lamps were beginning to twinkle here and 
there. She did not go up stairs, but came into 
my room, and the moment she entered, I saw 
that something was wrong. Her face was pale 
and haggard, but there was a spot on each cheek, 

; as bright as her scarlet jacket, and in her hand 
\ she held a letter. 

She sat down on a footstool, as she always did. 
For a minute or so she did not speak. But all 
at once she began to tremble, and cry, and pull 
at the collar of her sacque, as if it was hurting 
her. 

“Oh, Mrs. Mallon,” she cried, “Oh, Mrs. 
Mallon, just look here 1 What shall I do ? Oh, 
what shall I do ?” And then she tossed (he let¬ 
ter into my lap, and hid her face in her hands, 
under her loose, fog-damped hair. 

“ Do you mean that I must read it, my dear?” 

I asked, feeling faint at heart; for just at that 
moment a horrible thought flashed across my 
mind—a thought I had never even approached 
before. 

She nodded her head without speaking, and 
so I opened it; and it was from no less a person 
than Lady Medora Darrel herself. 

Lady Medora had heard rumors of Sir Denis’s 
attention to her niece, and was so far pleased oS 
to wish to encourage them. Sir Denis was the 
son of a friend of hers, and, of course, unex¬ 
ceptionable; and she discussed the whole matter 
with a queer frankness, which somehow remind¬ 
ed me of the Clangarthes themselves. 

“ A marriage like this is more than I ever 
looked for,” she wrote. “ Living as you do, you 
could hardly expect to make such a match. I 
shall write to your mother at once, and, in the 
meantime, you may tell her that I will extend 
to her all the assistance in my power, as regards 
your bridal trousseau , when you need it. After 
your marriage, I shall be glad to receive you at 
my house, nnd hope that a change will be effect¬ 
ed in your hitherto frivolous life.” 

A strange sound, half a choked sob, and half 
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a bitter laugh startled me as I finished reading, 
and I looked up to find Lina in a white heat of 
scornful wraih. 

“ When I need it?” she said. “ Good, that; j 
isn't it, Mrs. Mallon? She forgets the old adage, ; 
‘ first catch your hare.’ Sir Denis isn’t caught 

yet, and beside-” She stopped, and shut 

her white teeth together hard. 

Then she broke out, fiercely, 

“ Do you know what that letter will do ?” she 
said. “ It will drive me to despair. It was bad 
enough before, and now they will take that up, 
as if it was the best luck in the world. They 
laugh at her, all of them, but they are afraid of 
her, for all that.” 

I comforted her to the best of my ability, and 
she tried to listen, but I saw it was of no use ; 
before she went away I was in an agony of such 
doubt and fear as 1 had never known before in 
my life. 


And this was not all. Just as she rose from 
her seat, I beard the hall-dpor open, and the 
sound of Mr. Jack’s footstep, and from the flash 
that leaped into her eye, I knew that as she 
brushed out she was only hurrying to meet him. 
She was so excited and hurried that she forgot 
to close the door after her, and, as it stood open, 
1 saw her meet him at the foot of the stair-case, 
with the letter in her hand. 

“What is it, Lina?” I heard him say, half- 
tenderly, half-impatiently, as he caught sight of 
her, standing in the bright light. 

She glanced up at him with a troubled face, and 
then all at once, the fire died out of it, and left 
her as pale os death. 

“Jack,” she whispered, almost breathlessly, 
“ if you are going to save me, you must save me 
now.” And she dropped her head upon the 
hand she had laid on the balustrade without an* 
other word. (to be concluded.) 


THE SHADOW. 

BT U. D. THOMAS, M.D. 


Tears ago, on a night in Jane, 

Fragrant with ruses, royal red, 

Ami bright with the light of the full-orbed moon; 
While the soft wind warbled a dreamy tune, 

And the rapturous hoars unheeded fled; 

We sat on the jwreh, my Coral and I, 

In blissful reverie, hushed and still; 

We knew not the soug of the wind was a sigh. 
We marked not the mist that stole over the sky, 
An omen sad of approaching ill. 

My hand was caressing her golden hair, 

Her head reclined on my shoulder—so; 

Thus loving and trusting, we both sat there, 

On the moonlit porch, in the sweet night air, 

Till a shadow darkened the lawn below. 

We marked its outline, vague and deep, 

By the misty light of the fall-orbed moon, 
And a nameless terror, with monmfnl sweep. 
Awoke our hearts from their blissful sleep, 

And a chill invaded the air of June. 


What wrought the shadow we did not know. 

But its presence was token to heart and brain. 
That our hopes mast die; and a tide of wo 
O’erw helm our lives, by an overflow; 

And the song of the wind was a wail of pain. 

Yet nearer, aronnd na, the shadow fell; 

It entered the houso through the open door; 
The chilling presence dissolved the spell, 

Our pale lips murmured the word, “ Farewell !” 
Our sad souls added, M Forever more I” 

Thrice have the roses, royal red. 

Budded and bloomed in the light of June; 

But why remember? my hopes are dead; 

And never since 1 ms the shadow fled 

That chilled them into the grave so soon. 

And Coral, sweet Coral, so debonair, 

81 eeps in a church-yard far aw Ay; 
Womanhood’s paragon, pure and fair, 

With th’ glorious eyes, and the golden hair; 

My temple of love is a mound of clay. 


PERFECT THROUGII SUFFERING. 

BY UENBY K. ADAMS. 


Break not, sad heart! 

Full many a bitter tear must yet be shed, 

Full many a tender cord lie strained and dead, 

‘ Ere thou hast learned, through sorrow’s rough path led, 
How strong thou art. 

Death cometh not 

At sorrow’s cntl. The wretched cannot die; 

Long at his gate the woe-crushed heart must lie. 


Till, raised at length. It findeth, with a sigh. 
Grief killeth not. 

Woulds’t tliou learn why? 

Perfect through suffering must thy weakness be; 
Then, sorrow-taught, thou good in all shalt see. 
And Joy that not till then was given to thee— 

The time to die. 
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Mamma has gone to pass a few hours with a j 
Sick friend. Baby was to have gone out with 
nurse to play on the sands, but a little shower 
comes up unexpectedly, and she is obliged to re¬ 
main in the house, greatly to her indignation. 
But her small ladyship is never at a loss for re¬ 
sources. She drags nurse down the long pass¬ 
age to papa’s room, and pounds upon his door 
with all the strength of her two tiny fists. Papa, 
overcome by his customary afternoon laziness, 
has lain down on his bed, and is deep in a new 
novel, but he cannot resist that importunate sum¬ 
mons for admittance, knowing well who is the 
author of the tiny tumult. 

So he raises his indolent length—not able to 
feel very cross, though he has been disturbed, 
and opens the door. Nurse retreats a little, afraid, 
perhaps, that she may catch a black look for 
what is no fault of hers; but Baby stands on the 
threshold, and calls, as bold as brass, 

44 Thou must let me in, lit tle papa. Mamma has 
gone out, nurse is very stupid, and 1 require to 
be amused.” 

This regal command is issued in the most volu¬ 
ble French, accompanied by sundry nods of the 
small head, which send a shower of pale, golden 
hair floating out over her shoulders like a waving 
mass of floss-silk that has got sunbeams entan¬ 
gled in it. 

Papa endeavors to look stately, but Baby pushes 
him back into the chamber, and pinches his legs un¬ 
mercifully as she does so, calling to her bonne - 

“ Thou canst go away, my good—I have the 
papa now, and I do not require thee.” 

Nurse waits to see if the order is reiterated 
by papa, but Baby stamps her mite of a foot, and 
repeats her order with such vehemence, that 
neither papa nor the bonne would presume to 
think of disputing it. 

“You need not come back till I ring,” papa 
gays to the mild*looking woman, who has eyes 
like an amiable cow, and whose peculiar head¬ 
dress makes her a very picturesque object. 

44 Not until I ring,” repeats Baby, “and try 
to be as good as thou canst, else thou shall be 
made to stand in the corner.” 

Nurse goes laughing away. She thinks it the 
most delightful thing in the world to be tyran¬ 
nized over by the little yellow-haired pigmy. 
Baby follows papa into his room. 


14 Shut the door,” she says, 41 and let us be com¬ 
fortable. First, I will sit at thy table, and write 
my letters. I have many to write; to America, 
to England, and to the Emperor of Russia.” 

So Baby is established at the desk, and pro¬ 
ceeds with her correspondence. She spoils seve¬ 
ral sheets of paper with wonderful hieroglyphics, 
and is perfectly convinced that she is writing; 
even tells papa various items of news which she 
is giving the Muscovite Czar, among others the 
interesting fact that Mimi, the cat, (Mimi is only 
a toy-cat, but Baby firmly believes her a living 
animal,) is in bed with the colic, brought on by 
eating unripe grapes, when she had been forbid¬ 
den to touch them. 

Between laziness, and having the unfinished 
chapter of the book he had been reading still in 
his mind, papa, perhaps, becomes slightly inat¬ 
tentive. Baby perceives this, and orders him to 
lift her out of the chair, and then proceeds at 
once to extremities. 

44 1 am now the little mamma,” she says. 
44 Thou art a bad boy; I saw thee strike the dog I 
I shall comb thy hair to punish thee.” 

Papa has never enjoyed the reputation of hav¬ 
ing either an amiable or a yielding disposition ; 
but he has no more determination than a lamb, 
where Baby is concerned; and though not par¬ 
tial to her predilection for hair-dressing, he con¬ 
sents without a murmur, knowing that she will 
never give in till she has had her way. 

He sits down on the sofa; Baby mounts be¬ 
hind, and arranges him a most astounding coiffure, 
chattering all the while like a young magpie, 
interlarding her French with Italian ejaculations, 
and an occasional sentence in Spanish, which she 
has caught since her arrival in Biarritz. Matters 
go on swimmingly, and Baby is amiability itself, 
until she hss the ill-luck to hurt her smull fingers 
with the comb. She does not cry; she seldom 
condescends to do that; she sets her mouth hard, 
and says, 

44 Put me on the floor.” 

Papa obeys at once. Baby folds her arms, her 
face scarlet between pain and anger. Papa picks 
up bis book, and pretends not to think of her. 
That is a species of punishment Baby cannot en¬ 
dure; any lack of attention is galling to her 
small feelings. She clears her face, and becomes 
a model for a cherub at once. 
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“ Little papa,” she says, “ the naughty girl 
from over the way has been here misbehaving; 
but I have sent her home; she will not come back 
any more to-day.” 

“The naughty girl from over the way,” is a 
figment of Baby's imagination, whom she makes 
the scapegoat of her sins. It is that impertinent 
stranger who does the cursing, the howling when 
Baby is bathed. It is even she who receives the 
taps when mamma’s patience is exhausted; for 
Baby would rather die than admit that her own : 
royal person has ever been exposed to such in¬ 
dignity. 

Baby is three years and two months old; she 
Just comes comfortably up to the top of the sofa- ; 
arm, and looks more like one’s idea of a mis¬ 
chievous water-sprite than anything else. She : 
has walked and talked ever since a period when ; 
well-behaved babies are still wearing long gowns, ; 
and being held in somebody’s arms. She can ex¬ 
press herself freely—rather too freely—in almost 
any language except English; but though that 
is the mother-tongue of her parents, she can only 
say a few phrases, whioh she has learned with 
great difficulty, and pronounces with the most 
heathenish accent. She dislikes to hear it spoken 
beyoud measure, and never hesitates to term it, 
in her emphatic French, a beast of a language 
which irritates her ears. 

She has done nothing but travel ever since she 
made her appearance in the world, and from Lon¬ 
don down to Florence has the names of all the 
places as pat as if she were sixteen. Papa once 
told her the story of the Wandering Jew—the 
French story, which gives to that unfortunate 
pilgrim a baker’s dozen of infants; and since then, 
when strangers ask Baby her name, she is apt to 
shock them by replying, “ I have none, but papa 
is the Wandering Jew, and I am thirteen.” 

Baby has all her little life been surrounded by | 
“grown-ups,” and cherishes a deep contempt for 
children, which she makes apparent without the 
least modesty or remorse, refusing to play with 
them on any terms. Most of the past summer 
she Bpent in a wonderful old monastery, turned 
into au hotel, away up among the hills of Pied¬ 
mont, and the adulation of all the guests and 
servants has completed her education, and fiilly 
developed the instinct of coquetry with whioh 
nature has over-endowed her. She bad lovers 
and husbands by the score, and changed them as 
often as she did her frocks; and not amari in the 
house, from a stately old Englishman of sixty, 
down to a couple of American youths of twenty, 
but was Baby’s devoted slave, and taught her as 
many tricks as a monkey. She learned to pitch 
pennies, and smoke paper cigarettes, to beat a 


drum, and dance the can-can , and misbehave 
generally in a way so out of keeping with her 
delicate, fragile appearance, that Solomon him¬ 
self could not have helped laughing. 

It is September now, and papa and mamma, 
with their usual fondness of going contrary to 
their own fixed plans, instead of returning to 
Florence, have strayed away off to the South 
West of France, and Baby has made acquaintance 
with Biarritz and the Basques. She has gained 
a new experience here, wherewith she is hugely 
delighted. She has a tiny donkey to ride, the 
smallest donkey that ever was created, about as 
big as a sheep, with a saddle in the shape of a 
small easy-chair, into which Baby is daily fastened, 
and gallops about to her heart’s content. There 
was at first a slight difficulty between her and 
mamma, in regard to the place where Blanchette 
—that is the donkey’s name—was to sleep. Baby 
was desirous of sharing her own bed with her, 
and it required much grave reasoning to con¬ 
vince her that Blanchette would prefer to go at 
night to her customary quarters, under the charge 
of red-cheeked Louise, the pretty Basque girl, 
who is her proprietor. 

Baby has found several new admirers to take 
the place ef those she left behind in the monas¬ 
tery, one or two Russians among them, who have 
already taught her to repeat long sentences in 
their impossible language, which would inevitabty 
dislocate the jaws of any other child; but the 
sprite utters the whole without the slightest dif¬ 
ficulty. A nice, old Romish priest is among her 
victims, too, and she recovers her fondness for 
church-going, which she has rather neglected 
since leaving Florence, though there nothing 
pleased her so much as to stray about the 
shadowy cathedral, and watch the ancient wo- 
; men at their prayers, occasionally startling them 
by the information that they had better get up 
from their knees, for God had gone home—mean¬ 
ing that the service was over. So now she be¬ 
came devout once more, and attends mass; and, 
if she is in a good mood, bows, and kneels, and 
crosses herself, and warns the congregation to 
| make no noise. Only yesterday, however, she 
caused dire confusion at vespers—luckily, there 
were only three or four people present—by claim¬ 
ing the acquaintance of her pet priest, while he 
was busy at the altar, arrayed in full canon¬ 
icals. 

1 “ I will come and stand by you, if you like,” 
cried Baby, with an amiable desire to be of use; 
and she was herribly enraged because her bonne 
smothered her voice under her white apron, and 
rushed out of the sacred edifice in such frantic 
haste that she carried Baby upside down with- 
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out knowing it, until the heels of Baby’s rapidly- 
moving slippers, in close proximity to nurses 
chin, render that worthy creature conscious of 
her mistake. Nurse sets her down, and tries to 
make her peace, but Baby’s dignity is too much 
ruffled for this to be possible. She only stops 
long enough to announce that if she is to be treat¬ 
ed in this manner she shall “ go off with a circus.” 
There is one at Biarritz, and there was one at 
Nice; and Baby knows all about its attractions, 
and especially envies the gau 2 e-petticoated little 
girl who performs such astounding feats on the 
tight-rope. 

But all these nnfbrtnnate occurrences took 
place yesterday, and Baby already ignores any 
knowledge or remembrance thereof. She is in 
the most amiable and beaming of moods. The 
small wretch is quite incapable of loving two 
people at the same time. She has a habit of 
giving each person his or her '* day,” and this, 
by good luok, happens to be papa’s golden op¬ 
portunity. 

It is a very happy season for papa. She rum¬ 
ples his hair, and kisses him till he is block in 
the face, and he likes that. She harnesses him 
for a horse, and drives him from one end of the 
room to the other, and he never objects. But I 
•must tell you, since I have shown so much, that 
it is only justice to Baby to state that, outside of 
Paradise, I think no small creature could be 
more winsome than she, when determined to be 
fascinating. And this afternoon she exerted her 
full powers in this direction ; and if papa would 
have acknowledged the whole truth, I think he 
would have said that it had been long since he 
had enjoyed himself so thoroughly as on this 
bright day. A day he must long remember, 
though he did not know it then; for the greatest 
mercy a good Father shows us men and women 
children, is the keeping us blind to what may 
arrive, even within the tick of a clock’s half-hour. 

Ah, well, those black moments haye not come 
yet. Let us put by their awful shadow—shut 
our eyes to it, and go back to Baby and the sun¬ 
shine. 

Baby 1 Such a foolish name; but, though she 
has been duly christened, papa and momma are 
not heathens, even if they do like better to think 
of the Christ who lived a human life, suffered 
humanity’s sternest pangs, and went up into Hea¬ 
ven in the sight of His apostles in human shape, 
than of the God of Battles ahd the Avenger. 
Baby will permit no other name for herself, and 
utterly ignores the double cognomen of many 
syllables given her by her godmother, who, if 
she were near, would probably spoil Baby worse 
than anybody else, though from a distance she 


is able to write letters full of wise counsel to 
Baby’s somewhat easy-going parents. An after¬ 
noon of unalloyed enjoyment both to the small 
princess and to papa; an afternoon during which 
papa rouses himself to put self aside, as I sup¬ 
pose he had never done in the whole course of 
his life. 

They have ridden on horseback, astride of the 
foot-board of the bed. They have made long jour¬ 
neys in a traveling-carriage, improvised out of a 
great easy-chair. Papa has related all the fairy- 
stories he can remember, and invented as many 
as if he had been born a poet, or a madman, or 
any other useless and preposterous member of 
society. Baby has been an elf, and a princess; 
has sailed about the room in imaginary velvet 
trains, and held them high up to escape the dust. 

When the stories are all exhausted, and papa 
quite breathless, Baby condescends to produce 
her own store of mental acquirements. She re¬ 
lates sundry wonderful histories, and becomes so 
earnest over the woes of her dream-friends, that 
her great, blue eyes look like violets wet with 
dew. Then she*graciously proposes to sing, and 
chants in a voice crude as a green gooseberry, 
and yet with an unearthly sweetness trembling 
through it, bits from the Credo and the Magnifi¬ 
cat, and suddenly changes into the dolorous ditty 
of the ancient King Dagobert, who one morning 
rose to meet a party of foreign ambassadors in 
such haste, that he put on his breeches wrong 
side out. She is in such great spirits, after re¬ 
counting his majesty’s misadventure, that she 
Bings a marvelous song about Cadet Boussel, 
who built a house for the swallow’s, and winds up 
with what she firmly believes to be an English 
melody, one verse of which, according to her ver¬ 
sion, runs thus, 

44 Beedy, beedy, where is zour nos’? 

Up in ze woos nt I love l»ee’; 

Up. up high in a eady tree, 

A’ 4tty boodles come an’ zee.” 

which papa, who has never heard her sing this 
wonderful production before, interprets, after 
much thought, 1c mean, 

44 Birdy, birdy, where is your nest? 

Up in the woods that I love best; 

Up, up high in a shady tree, 

All little birdies come and see.” 


Baby herself is so astounded by her newly ac¬ 
quired proficiency in the Saxon tongue—it must 
have cost mamma no end of patience and trouble 
to give papa this surprise—that for several 
seconds she aits dumb, with her lips drawn upas 
if she were about to whistle, and ber eyes, each 
one of them bigger tljan her dainty mouth, so 
beautiful with Surprise and triumph, that papa 
would not stir for the world, lest he should dis¬ 
turb the pretty picture. 
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But you might as well expect a mote in the ] 
Bun to be quiet os Baby. Another moment, and i 
her glad laugh rings out like a peal of tiny bells, 1 
and she is pulling papa’s hair, and is clamorous , 
to hare his watch-chain hung about her neck, to < 
hare tho watch for a medallion, and wishes to i 
pound it on the table to make it tick still louder. 

At length she is seized with a mania for haring 
him ill. Papa must go to bed, and she will sit 
close by, and take care of him, j ust as mamma ; 
did that time, which Baby has never forgotten, ; 
when papa came near taking a journey bo long 
that Baby might have lived a whole earthly ex¬ 
istence of care—if one could fancy care coming 
near the little fairy princess—before he could jj 
have found her again. 

Baby’s intentions are of the best; but, like I 
most persons beset by a desire “to do good,” she 
is as fearful a persecutor as ever was the black- j 
robed demon o^ a Spanish inquisition. She sits j 
on papa’s stomach, and she sits on his bead; she 
doubles his ears back, and thrusts the ends of ; 
his hair in his eyes; she hugs him unmercifully, : 
and she pinches his nose. He is the bad girl over 
the way ; he is Mimi with a broken leg; he is the ; 
conjurer that pulls butterflies out of his mouth; 
he is a doll that must be beaten, because he will 
not go to sleep. Proteus himself never under¬ 
went so many transformations in so short a time, 
as papa is forced to do, and Baby, who brings ; 
them all about, believes devoutly in the whole. 

Impatient as he is by nature, papa never once 
wearies or grows annoyed. Ah, so long as he i 
lives, when he recalls this golden afternoon, he 
shall be glad to remember that—poor papa! 

llow it comes about he can never tell, when 
later he gets courage enough to recount the inci¬ 
dents of this afternoon; but he suddenly finds 
himself so oppressed with sleep that his eyes close 
in spite of him, and he sees Baby one instant 
swell to gigantic proportions, then seem to drift 
off—off into illimitable distance. 

He only returned this morning from a long, 
fatiguing journey, which took a day and two 
nights, so that it is not surprising the tired body 
should play him tricks. He explains to Baby— 
she can be the most reasonable small woman in 
the world when she chooses—that he needs to 
sleep, and will ring for nurse to take her out on 
the sands. But Baby is in no mood to be con¬ 
signed to nurse, and rejects contemptuously the 
attractions of the sunny beach. 

“ I am sleepy too,” she announces. “I wanted 
to go to sleep a long while ago; but little papa, 
you made so much noise that I oould not. Be a 
good boy, and I will lie down by you.” 

So she stretches herself out on the bed, and 


puts her head on the pillow near his. Papa draws 
a railway rug over them, and Baby lies so still 
that he thinks she has gone fast asleep: and even 
while he thinks it, and Bmiles at the triumph of 
overwhelming mamma with the account of his 
suddenly-developed talent as nurse, he falls into a 
heavy slumber, and dreams that he is playing 
with Baby in a gorgeous flower-garden, and that 
suddenly she disappears from his sight, and the 
garden changes to a black desert, along whose 
arid length Baby is nowhere to be found. He 
wakes with a groan, to fiud his dream so far real 
that Baby is gone. He Btarts up on his pillow— 
doing so wakens him thoroughly. The bed is 
not more than a foot in height above the floor. 
Baby, he thinks, has climbed down, and is play* 
ing somewhere in the room. 

“Baby!” he calls. But there is no answer. 

“ Baby!” he cries, in a louder voice, and springs 
to the floor. 

Only the mournful wail of the sea just below 
the window makes reply. 

He looks behind the curtains, behind the sofa, 
behind the wardrobe. Baby dearly loves a joke, 
tiny as she is, and from some covert, she is watch¬ 
ing him, he thinks, her great eyes shining with 
silent delight. 

All the same, he is troubled, from the recol-: 
lection of his dream, no doubt, and cries, 

“ Baby, papa wants you 1 Come to papa!” 

But there is no response, save the low moan of 
the sea, which irritates him so sorely, he cannot 
; tell why, that more from instinct than any act 
of volition, he rushes to the window, and closes 
the sash. 

“ Baby!” he colts again. 

But a strange silence follows. Since he shutout 
the moaning of the sea, the room seems awfully stilL 

Trying to laugh, uttering her name with play¬ 
ful epithets added, which strike his own ear like 
a mockery, he hunts for Baby in every nook and 
corner of the great chamber. She is not behind 
the bed-curtains, she is not bidden beneath tho 
draperies of the casements, she is not crouched at 
the end of the sofa or the wardrobe. 

Once he thinks he has found her, in a hiding- 
place at the side of a chest of drawers. It is 
only his own paletot which, with his customary 
carelessness, he had thrown down there the night 
before, and which, with her customary careless- 
i i ness, the chambermaid has not removed. At 
| first he is so sure it is Baby that he begins to 
, | laugh, clutches the garment, finds nothing under, 
\ and the laugh changes to a wail of agony, 
i \ As he raises himself, he sees that tho door is 
njnr, and a light chair standing near it. He 
1 | understands now. Baby has pushed the cHsir 
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thither, mounted into it, opened the door, and 
gone out. She will hare met nurse in the pas¬ 
sage, or mamma coming back! He tells himself 
this even while rushing out into the corridor; 
repeats it to himself, while he clears the space 
between him and the doors of the rooms, which 
belong to Baby and mamma. 

They are both unlocked. He enters first one 
chamber, then another. Both are empty. 

44 Baby I” he calls, and is conscious that his voice 
does not rise above a hollow groan. 44 Nurse!” 
he moans—he will believe that she is there. 
44 Where are you hiding yourself with Baby ?” 

The windows are open. Once more the wail 
of the sea reaches his ears—wild, loud, despair¬ 
ing. There is no other reply. 

He dashes out into the corridor again. It is 
Bill seventy feet long, and he has to run the whole 
length of it, and somehow his legs refuse to move 
swiftly, though he tells himself, over and over, 
there is no danger, and even speaks the words 
aloud, as if trying to reassure some Brightened 
listener. 

He is at the head of the stairs. There are two 
flights. The hotel is built against a ledge of rock. 
One stair-case conducts to the court-yard, the 
other leads down to a broad terrace, below which 
foams the eager sea. 

Has she gone up or down? He stops, while 
he asks himself this question, in a hoarse whisper. 

44 Baby I Baby 1*’ 

Once more the pet name escapes his lips, half- 
unconsciously. It is only a breathless gasp now. 

tip the stairs—she must have gone upl He 
knows it—upl He is turning to mount. The 
movement brings him full in face of the lower 
flight of steps. Away down below, just where 
the stairs make a turn, and lead out ou the ter¬ 
race; he sees something white, lying. He is so 
for off that his dizzy sight cannot distinguish 
what it is; but he knows all the same: Baby’s 
tiny handkerchief, which she has carried to-day 
in the pocket of her white jacket, and exhibited 
to him with such pride. 

Hemakcs only one leap down, and has cleared 
the whole distance; has caught up the tiny bit 
of linen and lace which his heel has brushed in 
descending; and even while he rushes on he 
presses the toy handkerchief to his lips, with a 
horrible feeling of sin that he has profiined 
something which was hers—which was Baby’B— 
44 which is Baby's,’ 1 he adds aloud, suddenly be¬ 
coming conscious of his own thoughts. 

He is at the outer door—he is on the thresh¬ 
old. Before him stretohes the terrace, seven ty- 
fivo feet in length, thirty feet above the foaming 
tea. Along the outer edge a parapet, but it is 


only two feet in height. Close to the place where 
he stands is a chair, set against the parapet, and 
left by some careless servant. 

He sees all this. He sees the tide rushing and 
roaring in below. The glory of the afternoon 
sun strikes full in his face, and half blinds him; 
but in a second he sees more! Away—oh, it 
looks a whole world away—out at the furthest 
end of the parapet , on the narrow top, he catches 
the flutter of a white robe—the gleam of a sweep 
; of golden hair! 

Baby is standing on the top of the parapet, 

; her back turned toward him, the cruel sea roar- 
! ing beneath her feet, her head raised to watch 
one of her pet swallows circling through the air, 
her arms uplifted, as if in a vain hope that the 
bird will flutter down, and nestle into them. 

The wretched father rushes on a few steps, 
then reason comes back ; to startle her is to con¬ 
sign her to death. He stands still—he lives an 
eternity of agony in these few seconds. The 
light breeze floats up, and brings with it the 
clear ring of Baby's laugh. Through the mists 
of his whirling brain; through the endless length 
of that cruel hell of distance he sees her clap 
Ijer tiny hands, and dance up and down in de¬ 
light at the antics of the graceful bird who cir¬ 
cles nearer and nearer to her golden head, as if 
trying to tempt her forward to the last fatal step. 

44 Baby!” 

At first the father thinks it is a stranger’s 
voice which has called, and turns frantically 
upon the intruder, who may be thus dooming 
his child to death; then knows it is his own 
voioe—the voice of his tortured soul, which has 
cried without his will. 

Baby hears it, and dances around till she sees 
his face, claps her hands at sight of him, and 
; shouts in mod glee. 

He dares not stir, he dares not call again— 
dares not even beckon. Baby dances forward a 
few steps, and stands still; looks back in search 
of the swollow—it has disappeared. She runs 
forward as easily, ond free from fear. Ah, how 
the father has always gloried in the fact that she 
did not know what fear was: But now : 

On she comes. He hears her call glee¬ 
fully— 

44 Papa, papa I" 

He holds fast to the parapet with both hands, 
to keep himself still. If he were to move so 
much as a foot's pace, she would take it as a 
signal for a race, and run bock again. 

The sea leaps and roars till the noise deafens 
him ; the sun blinds him with its cruel face; 
the white robe and the golden locks flutter awny 
off in the distance: and he can no more reach 
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(hem than if the gulf which separated Dives 
from Abraham billowed between. 

She has shortened the space between them by 
a quarter of its length. Just now the swallow 
darts down again, and swims in dizzying circles 
before her eyes, then skims away. Once more 
she laughs aloud, turns back, aud dances toward 
the end of the parapet, calling gayly to the bird. 

While her back is toward him, the father 
steals forward With heavy feet that seemed shod 
in lead. He is half down the terrace, when 
again she turns. The swallow has disappeared 
anew—so she looks back for him. 

44 Papa,” she cries, in her silvery, shrill voice,. 
“ thou art running after me. Go back—go 
back!*’ 

She stamps her little foot with the old imperi¬ 
ous gesture he knows so well, and laughs till 
the sound is like a peal of joy-bells. 

He stops Ilis brain reels more wildly. He 
is going mod; he knows that he is going mad. 
He has a numb, sluggish consciousness that there 
is a God up in Heaven, a Christ who loves little 
children, and he tries to whisper that SaviouiVa 
name. I think, in the Father's infinite pity, 
that utterance must have counted as a prayer ! 
On the instant the dizziness passes ; the wretch* 
ed man’s brain clears. He can think, he can 
act. Such a commonplace thing to do at a mo¬ 
ment like that; but it is the only hope! Some 
power, extraneous to his own vitality, tells him 
to do it, and she obeys. 

Baby is mod where fire is concerned. Papa, 
in his folly, has sometimes lighted whole boxes 
of matches, match after match, that she might 
watch the gleam. Ilis pipe is in the pocket of 
his coat. He takes it out. To see it lighted, and 
to watch the smoke come from his parted lips, 
has always possessed a sort of enchantment for 


Baby, lie draws forth a box of matches, and 
tries to open it. 

Baby is standing still, now, watching him. 

14 The fire, papa,” she cries. 44 Make the beau¬ 
tiful fire.” 

At this instant the man hears a sound behind 
him—only a groan, low and weak; but he knows 
; the voice. He looks back—mamma has returned, 
has come down stairs in search of them; per- 
| haps, God help her, having caught the echo of 
; Baby’s laugh. She has reached the threshold. 
She sees the father standing helpless a few feet 
: off. She sees her child on the edge of the wall, 
her white dress floating in the breeze, her yellow 
curls streaming out iu the sun. 

The husband thinks, but he cannot be sure, 
that he makes a sign to her. Anyway, she stops. 
Before Baby has caught sight of her, she sinks 
slowly down upon the steps, aud a merciful in¬ 
sensibility ends the scene for her. 

44 Make fire, papa,” Baby shouted anew, “ the 
beautiful fire.” 

ne lights a match—she moves forward. An- 
I other—she still moves on. He kindles a third. 
As he does so, he steps slowly, carelessly on. A 
moment, that is longer than all the endless length 
of previous agony, and Baby dances close to his 
side—is caught in his arms with a cry such as a 
freed soul might utter when first it catches sight 
of the eternal beauty of the Far Bqyond. 

Unconscious Baby laughs in his face with child¬ 
ish glee, and kisses the pale lips which cannot 
frame a syllable, and clutches her hands gayly 
in his hair, along which, when the next morning 
dawns, streaks of white show that Baby won¬ 
ders at incessantly, and which, though they may 
be to the father the marks of a never-to-be-for¬ 
gotten agony, are likewise the signs of a mercy 
still greater, 
v 


MORE LOVE. 

BT WILLIAM milOS. 


More lor© I more love! ia what I cry, 

As run the hours from morn to night; 
I seek thy face for this supply— 

For this increasing sense of light; 

My heart expands as thou dost give, 

The soa cannot so much contAin; 

Then give me love, whereon I live, 

Oh, give me love again, again 1 

At first I sought a gracious smile; 

A word, a look, was all I craved; 
Therein I basked a little while, 

Till all that sweet by love was saved; 


Then more I sought with hunger deep, 

And thirst and passion strong with pain; 
For lor© I cry, for love I weep, 

Oh, give me love again, again I * 


Nay, think not thou 1 am content, 

Or can restrain my heart’* desiro ; 
Its miser-greed on wealth is bent, 

For treksnro thine ’ttsall a-flre; 

Oh, yield thyself in all thy sweets, 
Give up whate’er thy Ipvea contain; 
Ob, come to roc with fond heart-beats, 
Oh, give me love aguin, again 1 
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THE LAST OF THE TROLLS. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SECOND LIFE.” 

When it was known for certain, through Tarry- j nine o’dock, and the doctor would try none of 


town, that Judge Troll was dead, there was more 
excitement in the village than there had been 
since President Zachary Taylor stopped overnight 
at the hotel. Being Sunday, of course, the ex¬ 
citement could hardly be detected by a stranger. 
Going to meeting, the groups diverged to join 
each other on their way to the different houses 
of worship, and talked in a whisper as they paced 
solemnly along, the children straining their ears 
to catch a word, and glancing askance at the 
Troll-house on the corner, where the shutters 
were closed, and two yards of black crape de¬ 
pended from the knocker. 

Miss Ann Bennett, who had been sitting-up at 
the Judge*8 for a week past, had been in at the 
store, (by the back way,) by daylight this morn¬ 
ing. for the crape, and flannel for the shroud. 
*• She was going to make the shroud to-day,” the 
children heard with awe. Nothing could have 
so impressed them with the omnipotent mqjesty 
of Death, as that it should justify anybody in 
sewing on the Sabbath. 

Of course, even Death itself could not justify 
anything like visiting on this day; but Miss Ann 
had come through the back gate into the kitchen 
of one or two of the families intimate with the 
Trolls, to ask if they would send over rolls, pick- 
led salmon, cake, etc, for supper to-night for the 
watchers. 

•* I wont everything done in proper style, 
she said. “ The Judge would wish it, you knoyx 
Notice is always taken of the watchers’ supp^ 
and that Kizzy’s bread is really horrid. Salt 
rising. There’s nobody but me to see to any¬ 
thing, of course. Josey Ferris could not be ex¬ 
pected to learn housekeeping at boarding-school; 
and as for that Jane, she sits by the corpse, and 
does nothing. 1 asked her if she would put on 
full mourning just now, and she said it didn’t 
matter. Considering the Judge had kept her os 
a daughter since he brought her from the West 
Indies, / thought it did matter.” 

Miss Ann also Wanted to let it be known ex¬ 
actly when the death took place, that there 
should be no false reports get out. 44 No doubt 
that young Dr. Stone will say the Judge had con¬ 
vulsions at the last; he hiuted at it last night, 
but, as Dr. Piersall could tell you, it was only a 
comatose condition. Stone was only sent for at 


his bromides or new-fangled medicines. It was 
only Jane’s doings that he was sent for at all; 
she actually asked Dr. Piersall to do it. 4 He 
may have learned some new cure you do not 
know,’ says she; and the doctor nodded. 4 Send, 
Miss Ann,’ he says. 4 Humor the child.’ He’s 
too good-natured by half. I want no interlopers 1 
First he knows, Stone will oust him from half 
his practice.” 

Nobody agreed witji Miss Ann there, however. 
Respectable Tarrytown asked nothing better for 
the final scene than to die quietly under old Dr. 
Piersall’8 and Miss Ann’s management; and that 
Jane should have come between the Judge and 
these prerogatives of hia station, could only be 
accounted for by her foreign birth. 

There were many questions of deep interest 
arising from the Judge’s death, which were dis¬ 
cussed by the elders of the village that afternoon, 
when the children were safely out of hearing in 
Sunday schbol. He had been a deacon in the 
church, never active, it is true. He was too 
stern and grave Q* man for that; but his place 
must be filled, and who was to do it? We young 
people, (thinking of looks, as usual,) were quite 
sure no such finite-head could be found among 
the ordinary-looking farmers and shopkeepers of 
the congregation, as the Judge had been, with his 
ta|l, erect fp&me, hatchet face, nnd thin, gray hair. 
y Therefore a good many queer stories brought 
r to lig]#T that afternoon, of the Troll family, 
prinoqlally by old Father Black and Deacon 
Walsh’s mother, who remembered traditions no¬ 
body knows how far back into Colonial times. 
The 44 fighting Trolls” had borne one character in 
every generation: a race whose dominant quali¬ 
ties had been pluck and endurance, from the 
first, Major Gregory Troll, who was a Tory, and 
fought under Cornwallis, and his brother, Jona¬ 
than, who was a surveyor and Indian fighter, 
and took commission from Washington, down to 
the Judge, who was descended from this Jona¬ 
than, and was the last of the direct line—though 
Madam Bourne had some of the Troll blood in 
her veins, it was said. Father Black told us of 
: a certain family of brothers Troll, in the genera¬ 
tion before his own: six-foot men, unequaled 
hunters, hard drinkers, boasting of their infidel 
principles learned from Tom Paine. 44 One of 
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them I saw die,” he said. 44 He struggled up to 
his feet, wrapped his blanket about him, and put 
on his hat. ‘ Now, Death, do your worst I 1 he 
said, and the next minute fell stiff and cold. 
There was the Judge’s brother, Daniel, leader in 
the Whisky Insurrection, and Jarvis, who had 
been a noted duellist in New Orleans, and Stacy, 
who became a clergyman, and split the sect,” 
added Father Black, laughing. “It’s in the 
blood; they can’t be other than 'the fighting 
Trolls.’ No matter what coat they put on, they 
have the sword and armor underneath it.” 

The Judge, the youngest and only surviving 
brother, hod lived abroad until middle-age, and 
coming back to end his days quietly in Tarry- 
town, was known only in a fighting capacity as 
a stern defender of his religious faith. Small 
vices, which the easier-tempered of the deacons 
overlooked, or condoned, met with no more mercy 
in his handling than would Satan himself. 

The most important topic of interest, however, 
was how the Judge would leave his property. 
There was the Troll homestead on the corner, and 
the farm at the Meadows, and a round share of 
bank-stock and railroad-bonds. The Judge died 
unmarried. Of course, Josey Ferris would be 
^tlie principal heir. His brothers had left no chil¬ 
dren. She was his sister’s only daughter, and 
a pretty girl, of whom the Judge would have 
been fond, no doubt, if it had been in his nature 
to be fond of anybody. Then there was Jane 
Soul6 to be provided for; and old Kizzy, of course, 
would have a legacy; and something to the new 
church. Very likely a bell. Everybody agreed 
that it would be a very fitting and appropriate 
bequest if he gave a bell. But how much would 
Josey be worth? Public interest centred on that 
point by Monday morning. Even the old men 
began to speak of her with a certain respect, now 
that she was no longer a full-breasted, dark-eyed, 
red-lipped school-girl, but a stock and real-estate 
holder. 

After the funeral was over, (such a funeral 
as Tarrytown had never seen, according to Miss 
Ann,) a few of the matrons of the village returned 
to the house, not so much to hear the will, as to 
take charge of the two girls left without a pro¬ 
tector. 

“Old Kizty did well enough when the Judge 
was about; but it’s different now, Miss Morley,” 
said Mrs. Deane, taking me by the arm as we 
left the church-yard, in her bustling, motherly 
way. 44 Come up, my dear I The sight of a young 
face will do the poor, dear things good! Go 
ahead I” to the driver of the carriage. 41 We 
can outwalk these half-fed horses of your’s, 
any day.” 


Now it was not according to the eternal order 
of things, established by Tarrytown for the uni¬ 
verse, to walk back from a funeral, or, in fact, to 
walk with Mrs. Deane at all, who hooked me by 
one fat arm close to her plump side, and gorgeons 
brocade shawl. 

The grave matrons of Tarrytown aristocracy, 
impregnable in their gray curls and seeded black . 
silks, looked reprobation on us from the carriages. 

44 Deane had made money, no doubt. A very 
decent person; a carpenter. But why should we 
visit them?” I fancied the plaintive appeal in a 
dozen voices. 4 ‘ Our own circle is too large 
already; one must neglect either housekeeping 
or society.” 

But there was an attraction, after all, in Mrs. 
Deane’s fair, flit, vulgar face; and I liked this 
prompt show of kindness from her to Jane Soul<£. 
Everybody knew that young Phil Deane wanted 
bxmarry the girl, if she had been willing, before 
she left school. He was making a comfortable 
business for himself, as a builder, in the next 
town; and if the Judge had left Jane enough for 
her to take a certain journey, on which she had 
set her heart, I thought matters could go very 
pleasantly with them both. There had been a 
good deal of gossip among the school-girls, some 
time ago, os to how Josey Ferris had been Deane's 
| first choice. But that, of course, was folly. No 
Troll could intermarry with the Deanes. It was 
different with Jane, who was, as everybody knew, 
an orphan, whom the Judge had brought up for 
charity, and had neither kith nor kin anywhere ; 

; or if she had, they were not probably of the most 
; reputable sort, as the Judge kept such strict 
silence about them. 

44 Is not that your son, Philip, yonder, Mrs. 
Deane?” I asked. 

44 Yes. Phil’s had-.Well, business at home 

to-day,” hurriedly opening the gate of the Troll 
garden. 44 What an old-fashioned place, to be 
sure ! Vegetables and flowers, all belter skelter! 
Queer old fellow, the Judge! Come, sit down in 
this arbor, my dear. It’s horribly hot! and there 
goes the doctor’s wife and Ann Bennett into the 
house. Terrible fuss and cackling enough with¬ 
out us. Such a ridiculous little busybody, that 
; Bennett woman!” 

I sat aghast to hear the oracles of my little 
world jeered at by this plebeian, who was so 
rigorously barred out of it, blinded by my aston¬ 
ishment to the fact that she hod captured me only 
to make use of me. 

44 They’ll not read the will for an hour yet,” 
she observed. 

44 Arc you going to be present at the reading?” 
coldly. 
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« Certainly. Deane was one of the witnesses. 
Re was repairing the porch, and the Judge called 
him to witness it. 1 suppose that Ferris girl gets 
the bigger half. Now you and Josephine used 
to be very good friends, eh ?” 

I laughed. “Oh, veryl” It was not to be ex¬ 
plained to this person, not being of our order; 
but the truth was, Josephine and I had cherished 
for a year a friendship of the most exalted nature; 
exchanged letters daily at recess in school; known 
each other by the secret names of Irene and 
Imogene; wore bracelets of each other’s hair. 
This was before Miss Ferris was sent to Troy to 


school. 

•* What sort of person is she, now ? Amiable ? 
Industrious?” asked Mrs. Deane, keeping her 
shrewd, blue eye upon me. 

44 Oh, one of the most generous, impulsive 
creatures in the world I” 

“ Them qualities don’t wash,” said Mrs. Deane, 
sententiously. “ Moreover, she may have a good 
deal of outcome in her. Jane Soulg, I suppose, 
is of a different sort ?” 

44 Of course,” with petty feminine revenge. 
44 She is not a Troll. She belongs to a different 
grade of society.” 

44 Yes. Well,” herfeir fhoe flushing a little, 
44 allowing for that, she does well enoogh. She 
has more fun in her, a keener sense of humor 
than any woman I ever saw. Instead of being 
beaten by trouble, she goes round it until she 
find? the ridiculous side of it, and jokes it down. 
I remember when the Judge brought her to 
Tarrytown—before you came here-” 

44 Yes, my dear!” eagerly. Like all school¬ 
girls, I was fond of hearing myself talk, and the 
^ impatience of my listener flattered me. “She 
was not at all like a West Indian,” I continued. 
“Josey, born and bred here, had the swarthy 
skin, and mellow tints, and passionate eyes of & 
creole; but Jane was little, and thin, high-cheek 
boned, and light colored. But she was perpetu¬ 
ally shivering and hungry for something. 1 don't 
know what, unless it was warmth and color. She 
used to come to school with her cheeks and lips 
daubed with rouge, and her eye-brows dyed 
black; or she would deck herself in red and 
yellow; and after she was cured of that, she 
would lie-” * 

44 My dear I” 

44 1 should not have said it; but she was only 
a child, and she seemed possessed by a fever that 
got into her brain. She would sit for hours tell¬ 
ing of the wonders of Cuba: the flowers, and the 
birds, and the snakes, until the truth failed her, 
then she began her romances, always taking 
the Tiolls, and their past glories, for her theme. 


; We all knew it was a lie, yet it was os pleasant 
to listen to as a fairy tale.” 

“It was gratitude to the Judge, no doubt,” 
said the future mother-in-law, uneasily. 

44 1 don’t know. I think the change from the 
tropics to Tarrytown was too much for her weak 
brain. For one thing, they lived at the Judge’s 
on meat and bread—salt pork, generally. The 
poor creature would eat fruit, when the girls 
brought it to her out of charity, like a starving 
animal. I remember her once leading me through 
the house, yonder; the tears rolling over her 
cheeks, looking from side to side at the dull car¬ 
pets, the whitewashed walls, and the chairs 
ranged against the wall, crying that she must go 
home! She must go! She was shivering, starv¬ 
ing to death here!” 

“I’m sure I don’t know what she wanted,” 
said Mrs. Deane, impatiently. “The Judge’s 
house was well warmed, and I've heard Deane 
say he was a good provider.” 

44 She used to joke about it afterward. But 
she always seemed stunted and starved here for 
lack of something she had not; and she always 
intended to go back—that I am Bure of. If there 
is enough money left her to take here there, she 
will go back to Cuba, take my word for it.” 

41 But ihat is preposterous,” cried Mrs. Deane, 
in alarm. 

I was quite willing the good woman should re¬ 
main alarmed and uneasy, and rose therefore to 
go into the house. Mrs. Deane kept by my side, 
silent and anxious. 

It was the e us tom in Tarrytown to assemble, 
not only the kinsfolk, but the friends of the de¬ 
ceased, as Miss Ann called them, to listen to the 
reading of a will. I was not surprised, there¬ 
fore, to find in the parlor, 44 representatives,” as 
the Weekly Banner stated on the following Satur¬ 
day, 44 of all the leading families of the borough.” 
Josey, looking very large and pretty, and pathetic, 
in her deep folds of crepe, reclined on an easy- 
chair, while Miss Ann buzzed about her, a strong 
smell of ether hanging round them both. Josey’s 
heavy, black eyes turned languidly now and then 
to a group of men near the door, among whom 1 
saw the stout, tall figure in gray, of Phil Deane. 

I looked about for Jane, (or Jenny, as everybody 
called her to-day,) and was glad to see the kind- 
hearted women had taken her also in charge, and 
would have overwhelmed her, too, if they could 
with crepe, and sympathy, and ether. But she 
stood up quite straight and stiff, in a white wrap¬ 
per, having dragged off the black dress after the 
funeral, as though it stifled her. 

Oddly enough, every eye in the room was on 
her; yet surely nobody could think Jane Sould 
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anything but a homely woman. But the white ; 
dress set her apart, as it were; and the ooloring 
of her small, resolute face was so pure, and there 
was a certain unwonted expression in the gray 
eyes, which puzzled and fascinated us all. I re¬ 
member thinking that a Christian martyr going 
to the stake could have no more steady, loftier 
look. But what call for Christian heroism or 
martyrdom was here? Once, when she turned 
suddenly, and caught one of Josey’s languishing 
glances on Phil, a twinkle of fun dispelled the 
rapt look, and she was the old Jane whom I, for ; 
one, had not always found agreeable. Philip 
Beane, on his part, never turned his eyes away 
from her, seeming anxious, by the openness 
of his devotion, to establish his claim to her; 
but I observed that Jane did not once meet his 
eye. 

The will, like all Tarrytown wills, was almost 
unintelligible to ordinary hearers. We compre¬ 
hended it enough to understand, however, that 
the entire property was devised, unincumbered, 
to Josephine Ferris, the only daughter of his 
sister, Maria Troll Ferris. There were no legacies, 
of any kind. The will was dated in New York, 
ten years ago: just one year before he had brought 
Jane Soul6 to Tarrytown. When the lawyer, 
Squire Hill, had finished, there was an uneasy 
murmur, all through the room, of discontent and 
expectation. Josey Ferris sat up straight in her 
chair, her large eyes wide open now, her black 
brows knitted. Jane Sould stood quite still, I 
watchful and attentive. To the surprise of every- j 
body, it was Josey who first spoke, pushing Miss 
Ann's vinaigrette aside, impatiently. 

“ There is nothing Baid there about Jane. No, 

I don’t want ammonia. Why is there nothing 
said about Jane!” 

“ Is there no codicil. Squire?” asked Dr. 
Piersail. 

“ None.” 

“There must "be a codicil, or a later will,” said 
Phil Beane's father, coming forward. He was 
a short, stumpy man, with a kind of downright 
sling in his movements, and he had a voice like 
the fall of a hammer. "I witnessed a later will. 
Wheu I was repairing the porch yonder, two 
years ago, the Judge called me and Joe Fergus 
in, and requested us to witness a paper, signing 
it in our presence, and stating it was the final 
disposition of his property.” 

“ Did you read the paper, Mr. Deane?” 

“No, sir, I did not.” 

There was an awkward, painful silence. 

“ Have you made strict search, ’squire?” said 
the doctor. “ I, too, have reason to know there 
was a later will.” 

/ 


“ I have left no place unsearohed. I was con¬ 
vinced there must be one later than this. It 

seemed impossible that the Judge could-” 

He stopped short, glancing at Jane. 

“Yes, it is impossible!” cried Josey, in her 
vehement, impetuous way. “The idea of for¬ 
getting Jenny, who deserves so much more from 
him than I! 8he has been like a daughter to 
him; nursed him-” 

Miss SouhS had been singularly cool during 
this excited debate; she showed neither surprise 
nor disappointment. One would have supposed 
her a slightly amused spectator at a play, as she 
turned, alternatively, from one speaker to the 
other. 

When she spoke, it was very quietly, so quietly 
that I had the odd impression, for the moment, 
that the words had been rehearsed beforehand. 

“ It seems quite right to me,” turning to Josey, 
“ that you should inherit the property undivided. 
You are a Troll.” 

“ Oh, of course, it may be right,” with an im¬ 
perious gesture of both hands. “But I will not 
retain it. If the will is not found, of which Mr. 
Deane speak?, I shall divide it as my uncle would 
have wished. You shall not be a * tocherless 
I bride,’ Jenny,” stoopipg and lifting Jane’s small 
face between both her hands, to kiss it. 

A low murmur of approbation passed through 
the room. Josey's brown cheek warmed. 

“ In the meantime,” said she, waving her hand 
as though she were a princess, “ pray, make a 
most thorough search, Squire Hill. Come, Jane,” 
and drawing little Jane under her sail, as it were, 
she flouted out of the room, followed by Miss 
Ann and her restoratives. 

The old ladies looked at each other and nod¬ 
ded approvingly. “She has the spirit of the 
Trolls.” said one. 

“Yet she favors the Nasbys, and they were 
close. Her mother was as near a woman as I 
; ever knew.” 

“ Nothing near in that girl,” said Squire 
Hill. “ As fine a young woman as yon’d find in 
a day’s journey. Well,” folding up the paper, 
“it’s very curious about that will, Deane. Six 
months ago, the Judge said to me, as we were 
going over some accounts in his office, ‘ When I’m 
gone, Hill, you’ll fiftd my will here/ tapping on 
' a certain drawer in his secretary. 4 And this is 
the key.’ It was hung to his watch-chain. Sure 
enough, there I found it.” 

“ And no other papers?” 

“No other papers. The Judge must have 
changed his mind, and burned the later one. 
Well, I’m sorry for Jenny Sould; but Miss Ferris 
will deal cleverly with her, no doubt. And, 
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really, it does seem right and fitting that the 
property should stay in the old family.” 

“ Stuff!” muttered a thick voice behind me ; 
and, turning, I saw Mrs. Deane struggling to 
pin her parti-colored shawl, with an enormous 
brooch, like a butterly. 

“ Yon are going in to see the dear girls?” 

** Ne ; not to-day. I’ve preserving going on. 
No doubt Jane Soul6 will be down before long.” 

Now I knew Jane had never crossed the 
threshold of her lover's house. But I forgave 
the woman her petty irritation. She had looked 
upon her future daughter-in-law as in some sort 
an heiress, and the disappointment, in spite of 
her good-humored disposition, was bitter. As 
for Phil, he had hurried forward to intercept 
Jane on her way to the door, os if to compel a 
look, but she passed him unnoticed. There had 
been a rumor that she had refused to marry Phil 
before the Judge’s death, but I did not believe it. 
I knew she had loved him since she was a little 
scrawny girl, and he the big, handsome hero of 
the boy’s school. 

As I went out, I passed Dr. Piersall. The old 
man, usually full of gruff good humor, was now 
grave and angry, He had stopped the Squire 
in the door-way. 

“The last will must be found—I say must” 
he exclaimed, energetically. “ There is a neces¬ 
sity why this girl should not be left penniless of 
all people in the world. The Judge knew the 
necessity. He meant her to be independent, that 
I know.” 

“Well, well, it will all come right. Miss 
Ferris will see to it; so it’s really not a matter 
of such moment.” 

“ It is a matter of life and death. Bnt how 
should you know V* turning away, impatiently. 

At the gate Phil Deane met me. 

“ For Heaven’s sake, Susan, persuade her to 
see me !” he begged. “ For but one moment. I 
cannot go back without a single word.” 

I laughed at Phil’s agonies, which were real 
enough, and turned back. I knew where I should 
find Jane. 

There was a large, pleasant room next to the 
kitchen, in which she always chose to stay, 
probably because of its three great tvindows 
which admitted the sunshine all day long. The 
floor was covered with a bright rag-carpet of 
Kizzy’s making, the closets were filled with the 
jellies which she delighted to store away for 
Jane, and the windows had flowers in pots and 
boxes. Whatever root or seed the old woman’s 
long, yellow fingers put in the ground, grew as 
if enchanted. I say yellow, although the color 
of Jane’s old nurse and her race were matters 
Vol. XLVI1I.—4 


of dispute with the school-girls: whether she was 
Indian, or Mexican, or undisguised mulatto, we 
never could decide. 

As I entered the room, by the door from the 
garden, I saw the tall, bony creature, her head 
surmounted by a dull, red, cotton turban, com¬ 
ing from the kitchen to meet Miss Ferris. Jo¬ 
sephine had already a little of the air of the lady 
of the manor. 

“Supper, immediately, Kizzy! Ah, Susan 1 
pray stay and take supper with me. I shall bo 
delighted if you will stay. Is your head better, 
Jane?” turning to where Miss Soul6 stood, close 
to the old servant. 

“ My head has not ached.” 

“ No ? I should think after such a day- 

But then dear uncle was not your blood relation; 
and, besides, you are so strong! Poor, weak 
me! I’m only fit to be a burden to everybody!” 

“ You really must not exhaust yourself!” cried 
Miss Ann, hurrying out after her. 

“No, I’m coming. Bring Susan in, Jane. 
Supper, Ki 2 zy!” 

Now Miss Ferris had never given orders in the 
house before, which may have accounted for the 
dazed look in the old servant’s face, as she turned 
to Jane, and stood motionless. 

I gave Phil’s message. 

Jane answered quickly, according to her habit. 

“ I cannot see him. Tell him I cannot, Susan. 
Or say—I will not. I may be strong,” with a. 
strange laugh, raising both hands suddenly to. 
her throat; “ but I am flesh and blood, after alL 
I*ve had enough for to-day!” 

“ Never mind what has happened to-day !”* 
said a man’s voice at our backs. It was Dr.. 
Piersall, saddle-bogs over his arm—‘gruff,, and 
loud, and cheery, as usual. “There is another 
will, and we’ll find it! We’ll find it!” 

“ I do not think you will find it,” said Miss 
8oul6, coolly, the momentary trace of agitation 
gone. “ If I were consulted, the matter wouldi 
be entirely dropped now.” 

“But- You do not understand, child.. 

You’ve been so used to being fed and clothed,, 
without more thought on your part than if you< 
were a young sparrow, that you know nothing; 
about the use or the need of money. Why, you. 
have nothing by that will—absolutely nothing!' 
This house, the very food you eat to-day belongs 
to Josephine Ferris.*’ 

“It is the boast of Tarrytown that nobody 
ever lacked a meal’s victuals in it yet, and why 
should we ? Why cannot we earn wages ?” Miss 
Soul6 actually laughed in the doctor’s bewildered 
face. 

“ Wet” 
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44 Kizzy and I," suddenly grave. The old wo¬ 
man put her hand on Janie’s arm. 44 1 intend,” 
continued Jane, 44 that we shall help to support 
each other.” 

44 Absurd! If the paper is not found, Miss 
Ferris proposes to settle a large sum upon you, 
and that will enable you to live, where and how 
ydu choose.” 

Miss Soul6 nodded. 44 Shut the door, please, 
Susan,” she said. There was an odd contrast be¬ 
tween her childish face and figure, and the cool 
determination expressed in both. 44 Listen tome 
one moment, t)r. Piersall. Miss Ferris says she 
means to settle a certain sum on me. It would 
be just in her to do it. But she will not do it. 

I know her better than she knows herself. In a 
year from now, this old woman and I will be 
earning our bread, day by day. And it would be 
better”—some inward passion overpowering her, 
and forcing out the words— 44 it would be better 
to earn it. Yes, or beg it from door to door, than 
that the will should be found!” 

44 Humph!” grunted the doctor. He eyed her 
closely. She returned the look. What they 8Aid 
to each other in this silent language 1 did not 
know. Could it be possible he suspected her of 
destroying or secreting the later will ? 

44 It is as I thought,” he said. He walked up 
and down in silence, as if to collect his thoughts. 

44 You can go out,” nodding to Kizzy, and stop¬ 
ping abruptly. 44 She cares too much for you to 
hear what I am going to say. I speak to you now 
as your physician, Miss Sould. You know, and 
the Judge knew, that you have inherited from 
your mother a bodily weakness which, new that 
\/ you have reached maturity in this climate, will, 
in a few years, prove fatal. You have always 
needed your native air. You supposed it was a 
whimsical love of color and warmth that made 
you long for it; but it was an actual physical ne ] 
cessity—a groping for life. The lack of it so far 
has hindered you from being a strong woman; 
but you cannot afford to grope for it much longer.” 

44 1 know that,” quietly. 

44 The Judge knew it. If he had lived, he 
would have taken you home. As it was, he told 
me that he had left you in his later will his sole 
legatee, with only a bequest to Josephine, in 
order that you might have ample means to go 
back to Cuba, and to remain there, whether mar¬ 
ried or unmarried. If you go, you have a long 
life before you. You can marry the man you 
love, and be a happy wife and mother. Think of 
that, child.” He put his big hands on her head, 
ft hey had grown Boft and tender in touch from 
long handling of sick babies) and pushed back 
the light hair from her face. It was set and in¬ 


exorable as it could be when it had been touched 
by death. 

44 You have your fate in your hands,” he said. 

44 It does not matter. I cannot go, and 1 can¬ 
not marry.” 

Again he looked searchingly into her eyes, 
asking some question which he would not put 
into words. 

44 You have the will,” he said, 44 1 am satisfied 
of that, now. You are giving up, to-day, all of 
happiness that a woman ought to have in life; 
and health, life itself, merely to save the dead 
from shame.” 

44 You cannot prove it! You have no proof of 
any shame,” defiantly. 44 As for this later will, 
where is it? Josephine is the rightful heir. She 
has the Troll blood. It has never been dis¬ 
graced.” 

44 4 Disgraced ?’ Bah ! Miserable, false pride 
is the Becret of the who’e matter. Go your own 
way. Jane Soul6 ! I’ve done all that 1 can do. 
You are mad 1” 

He picked up his saddle-bags, and was going 
out, when the door was pushed open, and Phil 
Deane stood in it, a flood of sunshine, and the 
scemt of honeysuckles and roses coming in with 
him. He looked so gallant and cheerful, with 
his strong man’s figure and laughing blue eyes, 
and the sunshine, and sweet smells, that it seem¬ 
ed as if all the summer had been let into the 
room. 

44 1 grew tired of waiting, so I came,” he said, 
hurrying up to Jane. The doctor halted, looking 
uneasily from one to the other. Miss Soull drew 
back. She appeared to me to be, for the mo¬ 
ment, magnetized with nervous energy. 

44 1 am very glad you came, Phil,” speaking 
rapidly. 44 1 must have seen you some time, and 
it was better to end it all to-day. I want to do 
all that I have to do, to-day.” 

44 Miss Soul€,” interposed the doctor, angrily, 
44 wishes to tell you that she is, of her own act, 
penniless; that this later will-” 

14 I’ve heard enough of later and early wills 
already,” interposed Phil. 4 *l’m glad, Jenny, 
that the old Turk left you nothing. It would 
look well for poor Phil Deane to marry an heiress, 
and live on the crumbs from her table! I’ve 
; planty to keep us both in comfort. Dr. Piersall, 
and a year or two ago Jenny promised to try h<&* 
fate with me, when I had not half so much. I 
don't know why Bhe has been so sby of me, 
lately.” He held out his hands to her implo¬ 
ringly. 

It is not easy to go a-wooing before half-a- 
dozcn people. Yet Phil Denne did it in such a 
; manly fashion that he carried every heart with 
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Lim. “ Let me see you alone fur but half an < 
Lour, ami (be old times shall come back, Jeuuy.” 

That was (be ouly time she gave way. There 
was all the dieadtul longing of a woman's 
life iu her eyes, as she looked at him, and one 
or two lean's chased each other down her cheeks. 

“Stop!” she cried, as we were hurryiug out. 

“ it is easier (o (ell hitu before you, than alone, 
wliat 1 have made up my mind to do. 1 never 
will marry auy man, Phi ip. When my rniud is 
made up, 1 do not change it.” 

*• That's true, by George!” said the doctor. 

“ 1 shall make you think dideveuuy, Jeuuy,” 
laughed Phil. 

She grew paler, if that were possible. 

“ It is not a mutter on which 1 can bear dis¬ 
cussion,’' she said, deliberately. “ To save my¬ 
self, 1 shall tell you-. Oh, Phil, there is a 

reason! You would not marry a woniuu who, 
iu herself, would briug shame into an honest 
family, who—” 

“Stop! You shall not belie yourself!” cried 
Piersall. 

“She cannot belie herself to me,” said Phil, 
calmly. “ 1 know you for what you are, the 
purest of God's creatures, Jeuuy Soule! If you 
will not marry me, let it be ao. But you do not 
know now what you say. Some other time, 1 
think, you wiil give me another answer.” 

lie turned, aud weut out of the door, and at a 
motion from the doctor 1 followed him. 

Jane Soul6 never gave him another answer. 
After this time 1 only saw the progress of her life 
at a distance, os other spectators did. No other 
will was found. Miss Ferris proposed to give the 
homestead to Jane, but she weut to New York to | 
speud the winter, deferriug until her return the 
making out the deed of gift. Miss Soul6 left the 
Troll house with her old servant, and soon began | 
to take in sewing, which people gave her in a ! 
joking way, pending Josey's return. But Josey 
never returued. It was said she met Phil Deane 
that winter, and tried the power of her dark eyes 


upon him, but that they fell harmless. It is cer¬ 
tain that she married a broker iu New Y'ork, who 
ordered the sale of the whole of the Troll pro¬ 
perty, a mouth or two later, us he required the 
money iu his business. Dr. liersall bought the 
house, aud from him Jane reined the kitcheu aud 
room adjoining, where she lived for two or three 
years with Lizzy. If she were unhappy, nobody 
kuew it. She bad to the last ibe dry humor aud 
love of a laugh which was her strongest trail. 

Phil Deane saw her once more. He came, liis 
mother said, resolved to take her back as his 
wife, and was alone with her lor an hour. After 
that he left Tarry town, aud did uot return for years. 

Jane Soul6 uted three years utter Judge Troll, 
of a slow but certain type of consumption. \\ hair 
ever was her secret, she kept it to the hut. 

1 received, a year or two later, a letter from a 
friend in New York, containing inquiries concern¬ 
ing the Tro.l family, aud saying, “ 1 met a cer¬ 
tain Cub Troll in Havana muuy years ago, who 
had formed a marriage, if it cuu be called such, 
with an luuiuu or Quadroon girl, who died while 
we were there. 1 heard there was a child, aud 
that the mother of the girl took the baby; but 
that reckless tilibuster could uot be the same with 
your cburcb-goiug deacon.” 

1 asked uo further. Jenny hod a right to her 
secret. Old Kizzy died before her; but if she 
was anything uearer to Jane than a faithful nurse, 
1 never kuew ; uor whether the Deacon had him¬ 
self destroyed the last will, or Jenny had kept it, 
and lived her life of sacrifice to save him from 
the disgrace of identification with the reckless 
filibuster. 

1 was alone with Dr. Fiersnll in her room when 
she died, which she did quietly, as she had lived, 
without any dramatic words or leave-taking, con* 
cerniug herself, only, apparently, with her phy* 
sical pains and needs. 

But the doctor, as he laid the delicate bead 
bock on the pillow, aud closed the gray eyes, said, 

“ There is the last of the Trolls. Her fight 
wos the longest and hardest of them alL” 


PEACE. 

BT AMXIl BQBBBT80I JIOXOX. 


The patter of the Summer rata, 
Dow pleasant in the sound! 

It GUIs upon the hearts of men. 
As on the thirsty ground. 

And In the still and lonely night, 
It taps my window pMne. 

I cannot feel nil desolate. 
Beneath the Summer min. 


A voice there is which speaks to me, 

In words of sweetest cheer; 

A precious spirit seems to say, 

44 Beloved, I am here P’ 

And oh, what peace surrounds me than. 
All Mtternees is slain; 

Ami calmly thus I fall asleep, 

Beneath the Summer rain. 
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OUR SPELLING-MATCH. 


BY IV1LTN J. BAKER, 


I. J 

How it Cams About. 

Or course we’re had a spelling-match. Every¬ 
body has. Not to have taken part in a spelling- 
match, in these “latter days,” is to argue one’s 
self, at once, an outside barbarian. 

Equally, of course, it was of the girl’s getting j 
up. It wasn’t a public affair. The girl’s said j 
they “ didn’t like publicity.” But I suspect a j 
deeper reason, which all the tortures of the “Im- j 
pogition,” (as Sairrey Gamp calls that venerable j 
and persuasive Spanish institution,) wouldn’t 
foree them to admit. And that is, a secret fear 
that all twenty of the contestants might go down 
at the first word. Which wouldn’t be pleasant 
in company. 

This is how it came about: 

I was escorting sister May and toy cousin Di 
Errick from that match in Music Hall, where 
“our fellows” got gloriously defeated, to the 
friend’s house where they were paying a short 
visit. And after we had discussed the contest 
we had just witnessed, and Di had indulged in 
a punning remark or two at the expense of the 
youth who spelled “Malmsey,” as if it had some 
connection with his maternal parent, she sud¬ 
denly broke forth, 

“ Thomaso.” 

(I may here plaintively remark that Di never, 
never calls me by the name bestowed on the solemn 
occasion of my christening. Her fertility of in¬ 
vention in supplying me with odious nick-names 
is something perfectly supernatural. She thinks 
nothing of addressing me as “ Tom-ato" in com¬ 
pany, if I happen to blush over some slight blun¬ 
der, such as even Harvard seniors will sometimes 

be guilty of. She- But pardon so long a 

parenthesis.) 

“Thomaso, why can’t we of Fred on be in 
fashion, and get up a jolly little spelling-match of 
our own?” 

“ Di-verting ideal" said I. 

“That’s an adjective that can’t be applied to 
your wretched puns,” she rejoined, with some 
asperity. “ But seriously now. Why can’t you, 
some Saturday night, when you come home to 
spend Sunday-” 

“That .sounds Hibernian, somehow, doesn’t 
it?” I ventured. 

“If you’d said it was an in-Di-rect way of 
64 


expressing myself, ’twonld have been rather 
bright; but then you never do say the right 
thing,” observed Di, quenchingly. “As I before 
remarked, when you come home some Saturday 
night, why can’t you bring some ‘ grave and 
reverend seniors’ with you, and come up to my 
house for a little ‘spell?’ Prizes, you know, and 
all that sort of thing? All the nice girls, supper, 
and a dance afterward. I shouldn’t dare to offer 
you anything intellectual, without a spice of the 
jovial and culinary, so to speak; and”—pausing 
out of breath—“and, on the whole, what should 
you say?" 

“ If you’ll give me a chance to say anything,” 
I suggested, meekly, “ I should say it sounded 
rather festive than otherwise. How soon can it 
come off? What are you going to have for prizes ?” 

“Next Saturday, if you’re agreed,” she re¬ 
plied. “ And as for prizes. Well, I should advise 
a copy of Dr. "Watts, neatly and appropriately 
boond in calf, with a vignette illustration of 
• How pleasant is Saturday night.* " 

“Watts the use of taking that respectable old 
gentleman’s name in vain ?” 

“ Is that a conundrum ?” asked Di, demurely. 
“ Give it up 1” 

“ Isn’t it too bad," broke in my sister, some¬ 
what irrelevantly, “ that Sharlie Thayre is away? 
She’s always the heart of all our Fredon fun, too! 
By-the-way," turning to me, “ isn’t it funny, Tom, 
that she should have gone off so suddenly to visit 
those New York cousins she hadn’t seen for 
years?” 

In the little pause which followed my con¬ 
strained acquiescence, I saw the keen, sudden 
glance Di gave me, as she said, slowly, “ Yes, it 
was odd Sharlie should have cared to go away; 
she was always so happy at Fredon!” and pre¬ 
sently added, in her own Irish fashion. “ But 
here we are at Annie’s; so thank you, friend 
Thomas, and good-night. And it won’t be a veiy 
long ‘ spell’ before you hear from me about that 
match." 

Acknowledging this parting pun with a little 
groan, I said good-night, and walked briskly 
through the quiet West End streets, on my way 
to that most dismal car-office, at the “ Square.” 
As I walked, my thoughts were busy, almost 
against my will, with the glance Di had given 
me, the something so like scorn in her voice, as 
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she spoke of Sharlie Thayre’s starting so sud¬ 
denly, to visit those unheard-of cousins of hers. 

1 had an uncomfortable conviction that very few 
of my thoughts and motives were unreadable to 
my cousin’8 keen gray eyes; an uneasy memory 
of her words, “ You’re a deal more Diaphanous 
than I, my child, names to the contrary notwith¬ 
standing!” Did she fancy- 

Here my musings were interrupted by the 
unmusical tinkle of the car-bells, and 1 had 
scant leisure for thought on my homeward ride. 

Reaching my room at last, 1 exchanged my 
boots for a pair of slippers, filled my pipe, and 
sat down before the smouldering fire for a think. 

Back came the scorn in Di’s glance—the little 
satiric ring in her voice. My inner conscious- | 
ness told me that she knew as well as 1, that 
Sharlie Thayre had been glad to hide those sen¬ 
sitive eyes, that soft-flushing face of hers, from 
the prying eyes of the Fredon gossips for a little j 
while. That she knew that Tom Allingforu was 
responsible for fixing those piercing eyes on her. 

I lighted my pipe afresh, and poked the fire. 

“ Let me have it out with myself,” 1, the afore¬ 
said Tom, said, grimly. 

Had not Sharlie and I been friends from the 
days when I used to draw her to school on my 
sled, and send her startling pictures of bleeding 
hearts and obese doves every fourteenth of Feb¬ 
ruary ? Had we not fought each other’s battles— 
she figuratively, I literally? Shared each other’s 
secrets? Been to each other best and truest 
friends, until 1 left Fredon for college, well nigh 
four years ago ? 

Yes. So far no blame to her or me. Had not 
the memory of her brown eyes kept me from 
many an action, the thought of which might 
have made my eyes droop before hers, with 
their tender purity ? 

Yes. Heaven bless those brown eyes 1 Yes. 

But our child-time relations to each other j 
could not last always. Somehow, 1 had not j 
seemed to think of that. 1 had not remembered j 
that what in a boy is frank manifestation of 
friendship, in a man is recognized as “ atten¬ 
tion;” such attention as—be he true man—he 
only shows to the woman he hopes one day to 
call his wife. In all my home-comings, had I 
not shown Sharlie such attention ? Until our 
names, by tacit consent, were connected, al¬ 
ways ? Until 1 was one day congratulated on an 
engagement which did not exist? Yes- 

That congratulation, and the thing it meant, 
came to me like the awakening from a pleasant 
dream. What right had I, I asked myself, 1, 
with my way to make, all unassured of success, 
to ask this girl, so young, so untried, to wait for 


me all the years she might have to wait—the 
sweetest, brightest years of her life? Did she 
wish to be so bound ? Did I. 

I told myself, honestly enough, that I was not 
sure ; that I hod no right to give gossip further 
cause to connect our names until I was sure. 
That I would give them no such cause. 

I began to avoid meeting Sharlie. I appeared 
no more, by surprising coincidence, at the post- 
office, at the hour when she came for her even¬ 
ing mail. I sauntered no more into her pleasant 
parlor, to spend long, lazy afternoons, reading 
to her from Browning, or Tennyson, or Dickens, 
while she sat busy at some dainty sewing. I 
ceased to frequent “ evening meetings.” 

1 stopped all this. I gave (with no thought of 
giving, Heaven knows!) crueller keenness to gos¬ 
sipping tongues—gave them the right to say, 
“ Early begun is soon done,” and “ Sharlie needn’t 
have been so sure of him, alter all!” 1 exposed 

her tenfold .to the torture of that “ observation 
which knows no sympathy;” until, after my 
return to college, she had only been too glad to 
flee for a little while, through the door her 
cousin’s invitation opened to her; anywhere, any¬ 
where, away from the significant looks, the pity¬ 
ing smiles of Fredon 1 

Well! Had I acted differently from what I 
should ? What else could I have done? 

I could almost hear Cousin Di’s voice beside 
me, so sure was I in what words she would have 
answered me. 

“ Done ? Tom Allingford, having, perhaps, an 
average intellect, could you not have seen, had 
it not interfered with your pleasure to see, 
whither affairs were tending? Wouldn’t it have 
been easier to have stopped, then ? 

“ When you heard the first whisper of gossip, 
wouldn’t it have been the right, brave, manly 
thing to go to that girl you called your friend, 
and say, * Sharlie, they are saying untrue things 
about you and me—meddling, foolish tales about 
us, are in people’s mouths. Do you think we 
should heed them ? Or do you think, dear friend 
of mine, that we can go our way, simply and 
honorably, in spite of gossips’ word, sure that if 
we are frank and true, nothing oan come to us 
that was not meant to come ?’ 

“ Do you dare to oail yourself that brave little 
woman’s friend, and yet doubt how she would 
have answered you, Tom Allingford ?” 

The tremulous, silvery chime of the clock on 
the mantel rung out the first hour of Sunday 
morning. I rose, and replacing my pipe, which 
had gone out, unheeded, long ago, on the mantel, 
I crossed the room, and unlooked a desk in the 
further cornor. Taking from an inner drawer a 
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little old-fashioned photograph, 1 looked at it 
awhile in silence. Perhaps the hand that held 
it trembled a little. 

It was the face of a girl of sixteen, (I had 
begged the photograph the night before I left 
home for college,) a fair, low forehead, from which 
soft hair rippled lightly back; eyes full, like 
“Kilmeny’s,” “of a strange, wise kindliness;” 
lips that you somehow felt sure would quiver 
easily, whether with smile or pain. 

1 looked at the tftce a long, long time; and as 
I softly laid it back in its place, 1 said, under my 
breath, “Oh, Sharlie, I am ‘sure’ now that it is 
too late 1 I have been a weak, blind fool, Shar¬ 
lie. Could you ever forgive me, I wonder t 
Is it too late?” 

II. 

The Match. 

The following week I received an epistle in 
Di’s peculiarly illegible hand, notifying me that 
I was expected to appear at Fredon, the follow¬ 
ing Saturday evening, with as many of my class- 
fellows as “cared to dare the ‘spells’ of the 
Fredon damsels, and risk dieting on baked beans 
until Monday morning.” She also advised us, 
with malevolent reference to that disastrous 
evening in Music Hall, to “give particular study 
to the names of wines and cordials, such as ‘ malm¬ 
sey,’ ‘cura^oa,’ etc. And if we didn’t have fa¬ 
cilities for studying such things, who did, she 
should like to know?” 

To her note was added a brief postscript, 
“ Sharlie Thayre came home yesterday morning, 
as quaint and sweet as ever. I think she’ll take 
part, Saturday.” 

I could have hugged my chum for very joy, 
when I rend that. I had an insane desire to 
issue invitations for a supper, on the spot; but 
reflecting that if I did, I should probably lack 
funds to reach Fredon, I refrained. 

Saturday came, and at half-past five of that 
eventful day, six sons of “Fair Harvard” de¬ 
scended from the cars at the Fredon station, each 
armed with a pocket dictionary, with the study 
of which they had been enlivening the journey, 
greatly to the admiration of several old Indies 
opposite. They made their way through the swee^ 
April afternoon, and the anything but sweet April 
mud, to Dr. Allingford’B great brown house on 
the hill, where they found a hearty welcome, and 
a heartier supper, waiting them. 

At half-past seven, we presented ourselves at 
Parson Errick’s door, and were ushered into the 
wide, old-fashioned parlor, brilliant with lights, 
and gay with the young folk assembled, “ eager 
for the fray.” At the further end, on a low 


table, lay a handsome copy of Worcester Una¬ 
bridged ; (“ we thought we’d have something real, 
original for a prize,” Di explained,) and behind 
it sat Parson Errick. his spectacles on his kind 
old eyes, and before him a formidable-looking 
manuscript, evidently containing the wen* ons for 
our overthrow. 

I saw but one face among the many faces turned 
to greet us. And I realized, with a thankful 
heart-throb, that there was no scorn nor shrink¬ 
ing in the kind, brown eyes. 

The match began. At first both sides held out 
gallantly, until “ athenaeum” was misspelled by 
my unlucky cousin, who retired, muttering some¬ 
thing about being “sure she should come to Bi-re 
disaster!” After that, the ranks thinned rapidly, 
such terrors ns “diaphaneity,” “erhinnte,’' and 
“ cntndioptricnl,” carrying off friend and foe alike, 
til! Sharlie alone remained to represent her party, 
while, on our side, my chum, Tord Addison and 
I, stood sole survivors. It grew exciting. Word 
after word was spelled, by us somewhat tremu¬ 
lously, by Sharlie with sweet, quiet assurance, 
till, at last, “Fhalerope” was Tendered “ Fall-c- 
rope” by the unhappy Ford, who blushingly re¬ 
tired, ns l)i remarked, “Oh, what a ‘fall’ was 
there, my countrymen !” 

Still Sharlie and I held out. My breath came 
short and quick ; her cheeks were crimson. The 
room had grown utterly still. 

*“ Polysyndeton,” gave Parson Errick. 

It was my turn. Was that third syllablo spell¬ 
ed with c, or s? I grew, of a sudden, dizzily 
uncertain. 

“Poly, poly,” I began, and stopped. Dead 
silence. “Poly, poly,” I stammered again. 
"Toly-” 

“ l*ut the kettle on, and we’ll all have tea!” 
finished Bi, in a sepulchral undertone, like Bur¬ 
naby Budge’s raven. 

Amid the roar which followed, I ventured, 
recklessly, “ Poly c y n,” and on the Tarpon’s 
grave “ incorrect,” sat down amid an utter si- 
\ lcnce. 

I “Polysyndeto n,” faltered Sharlie, 

; and the next instant stood flushing like sunrise 
amid the storm of applause which greeted her. 

After the prize had been presented, we “ broke 
ranks,” of course, and, obedient to Bi’s com¬ 
mand, “ took partners” for the Lancers. Sharlie 
was appropriated before I could reach her; but, 
as I passed, I stopped a moment to offer my con¬ 
gratulations. 

“ I wish you’d won, Tom,” she said, a little 
tremulously. “ I’m sorry that I spelt the word.” 

What was it that sent the crimson flushing up 
to the soft, brown hair, and made her suddenly 
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more away ? For a moment 1 stood bewildered; 
a nd then, by some subtle thread of association, 
here flashed before my memory-eyes the vision 
of a quiet parlor on a late June afternoon, an 
open window, at which nodded crimson bloom of 
climbing roses, whose sweetness came drifting in 
on the warm south wind ; a brown-eyed girl, in 
a low rocking-chair, sewing; a long, lazy figure, 
in the arm-chair, opposite, reading, that quaint, 
little idyl of Whittier’s, “ In School Days.” I 
could hear the echo of my own voice, as I read 
the cpncluding lines, 

“ He lives to learn, in life’s hard school, 

How few that pan »t>ove him; 

Regret their triumph, and his loss. 

Like her—because they love him P 

And added, lightly, as I laid down the book, 
44 I suspect that will be my case, some day, Shar- 
lie ; and heard her answer, 

“ No, Tom, not until 

• • ' The grasses on my grave 

Have many a year been blowing I’ ” 

With her timid words, unconsciously the very 
ones of Whittier’s little herione, that picture 
came flashing bock. Did her sudden flush mean 
that she, too, as she spoke the words, recognized 
their connection ? 

I moved, in a dream, through dance and gayety, 
for the rest of the eveuing, and suspect Di spoke 
truly, when she told me despairingly that I was 
behaving like an 44 au-Tom-atic imbecile!” But 
I had sense enough left to win Sbarlie’s permis¬ 
sion to escort her home. 

Two hours later found me, with quick, throb¬ 
bing pulses, awaiting her at the door. 

III. 

What Came oj It. 

Shablie and I were climbing the hill together, 
with the fair, faint crescent of a new moon in 
the purple sky above us, and a sweet little wind, 
ike a tender promise, blowing from the west. 


We had been chatting gayly enough, but now a 
silence had somehow fallen between us. 

i4 Sharlie,” I said, with a not very successful 
effort to speak lightly. “Sharlie, I didn’t know 
you were in the habit of quoting poetry.” 

Silence. The little hand that rested on my 
arm, trembling. 

“Sharlie!” (Oh, how poor words are when 
one’s heart is aching with that for which 44 there 
is no speech nor language!”) “Sharlie, you 
only quoted one line—the first. Can’t you— 
won’t you, say the rest? I know I’m not worth 
it, dear; but somehow I think, with your hand in 
mine, I shall grow more nearly worth it bye-and- 
by. I behaved like a fool, Sharlie; but Heaven 
knows I depise myself as much as you can de¬ 
spise me—as any one can. You have made me 
whatever I am that is good, my darling. Will 
you help me to grow better now, and always j 
Sharlie, will you say the rest?” 

Silence. We could hear gay voices come rip¬ 
pling up the wind. We could almost hear the 
beating of our happy hearts. 

Then she lifted those wise, kind eyes of hers 
to mine, and said, very softly, 

44 I’m sorry that I spelt the word, 

I hate to go above you; 

Because, * • * * 

Because, you see, I love you V * 

Whittier leaves us to surmise how his little 
hero answers those words. Why, then, should 
I tell you how I answered the little woman, my 
little woman, at my side! 

You, who, sitting at your own fireside, look 
back into your yesterdays, have not forgotten 
how you asked or answered the one deep, tender 
question of your lives. And to you, whose lips 
have learned not yet the glad 44 new song” of 
love, I say, in the noble words of a noble English 
gentleman, 

14 1 cannot translate that song for you ; but, be 
patient, and keep your eye single and your 
heart clean, and you shall sing it yourself, some 
4 day.” 


SIR HUMPHREY GILBERT. 


BT ALEXANDER A. IRVINE. 


Sir Humphrey stood, and he held by the mast 
The night grew dark, and the gale drove fast. 

44 Sail lio I” The ory o’er the sea was borne. 

44 Sir Humphrey, look! Chn we live till morn ? 

“Onr homes are a thousand leagues away; 

44 Shall we live to look on the land-locked bay, 

44 The church on the cliff where cmr fathers sleep, 
“The wooded vales where our lone wives weep?” 


Sir Humphrey looked, and he answered bold, 

— How oft has the wondrous tale been told I— 

44 God holds us all In the palm of his band, 

“ ’Tia as near to heaven by sea as land.” 

The night grew wild, and the barque drove fast. 
Sir Humphrey stood, and he held by the mast 

The night grew wilder; and never more 
Gune bold Sir Humphrey or ship to shore. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Thebe was something gentle and touching in 
the delicate unison with which those two old 
people began to bridge over the deep, deep chasm 
which lay between them and the spring-time of 
life, when they hod been all the world to each 
other. As nature softens its own perpetual decay 
with mosses, ferns, and infinitesimal germs of 
vegetation, turning the death principle of one 
period into the glory of another, so had time been 
at work with these two souls, softening ambition, 
toning down the pride of caste, refilling the in¬ 
telligence, making the very sense of right har¬ 
monious as a poem. Now, when their two lives 
were likean Indian summer, softened with hushed 
passions, and rich in the grandeur of noble ex¬ 
periences, when love had mellowed down only to 
give depth and fervency to affections that are 
deathless, they had met again. 

“Too late!’* No, no. With the good, happi¬ 
ness can never come too late. It may change its 
form, subdue itself into something that seem^ 
like mere content, but who shall measure its 
depths, or the capacities of affection in a human 
soul ? 

When Sir Noel Hurst walked into his stately 
dining-room that day, and placed the old Duchess 
at his right hand, no one present dreamed that a 
romance lay buried so far back in their lives that 
only two human beings remembered it. Perhaps 
both Lady Rose and Ruth wondered a little that, 
of all her marvels of jewels, the old lady had 
chosen that quiet knot of pearls for her sole orna¬ 
ment that day; but they never dreamed of its 
history, or of the tender memories it brought to 
the old man, who felt tears coming into his eyes 
when he first saw it knotting the lace together 
on that bosqm, as he bad seen it half a century 
ago, fastening the folds of a girlish muslin dress, 
when those white tresses fell like spun gold upon 
a maiden’s shoulders. If those young persons 
wondered at the humble ornameot, still more 
were they surprised by the halo of sunshine that 
seemed to have fallen on those white heads, and 
the subtle courtliness* that far transcended the 
cordial respect with which Sir Noel always re- 
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ceived his guests. In his manner to the old Duch¬ 
ess there was something tender and delicately 
caressing, which no one had ever seen in his per¬ 
fect hospitality before. 

How could they tell that this was the second 
childhood of a love born half a century ago, and, 
perhaps, unconsciously, cherished all that time, 
as tender spring flowers are sometimes found 
blossoming under the dead leaves of a forest. 

For a time young Hurst revived under these 
brightening influences, and lent a season of hope 
to his friends. So the baronet gave himself up to 
the entertainment of his high-born guest. It was 
pleasant to see those two wandering off into the 
park, day by day, leaving the grand old rose- 
garden, with all its rich entanglement of burning 
colors, and its imperceptible clouds of perfume, 
hovering about the laden thickets and arches, 
tangled in and out with white jasmine vines and 
blush-red roses, for the quieter haunts of the 
woods. 

In their first youth these two persons had loved 
nature in all her bright or solemn changes, and 
made themselves happy while weaving in her 
presence all the romance of a first love. If this 
sweet combination had taken in magnificence of 
design and grandeur of taste duriug the years of 
their worldliness, it had never entirely left them ; 
and now their souls turned back to those lonely 
and lovely things that are the eternal poetry of 
nature. 

Thus it happened that these old people had 
become indifferent to the abundant sweetuess and 
variety of tints, in which art forces nature to 
gorgeousness, and left the noble old rose-garden 
to its magnificent surroundings, while they wan¬ 
dered off to quieter places, where wild flowers 
lay hidden beneath the ferns, and the finding of 
bird’s-nests, as of old, was possible. 

True, the old baronet found it difficult to leap 
banks, and descend iuto hollows, in quest of those 
beautiful objects; but he found plenty on the 
sunny knolls, where he led his dainty old com¬ 
panion, fearing, as he said, that the shadows 
might chill her. Once she would have plunged 
down into the hollows herself, and bring up arm- 
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ftals of ferns and curious grasses; but now she 
smiled pleasantly upon him, observing that, after 
all, fifty years made a difference even with them, 
though, for her part, she felt young as ever, and 
was sure that he did not seem half his age. 

The Park at Norston's Rest was broad and 
stately enough for that of a royal palace. Crowd¬ 
ed full of chestnuts and noble old oaks, so pro¬ 
fuse in their leafiness that the lightest wind was 
sure to fill them with musio, it offered a world of 
enjoyment to those who had a true love for the 
sweetness or majesty of nature, which, in some 
places, was left entirely to herself in that do¬ 
main. In one direction, it was a wilderness, 
broken and rocky, holding a black lake or tarn 
deep down in its shadows. In another the vis¬ 
tas of sunshine were let in through the oaks, and 
the forest turf was like velvet. Nearer the man¬ 
sion it spread into an ocean of bloom; for there 
the old rose-garden had bepn the glory of the 
place for generations. From that garden foot¬ 
paths led down the shadows of a ravine, which 
came out by a cottage in the heart of the woods. 
In this humble abode the young wife of Walton 
Hurst was born, and under its roof her father 
bad died a sudden and most sad death, not two 
years before. 

All these places Sir Noel felt a tender pride in 
showing to his guest. His people had never seeu 
him so much abroad before, and wondered at the 
change. It was pleasant to see that high-born 
pair wandering day by day through the sunshine 
on the slopes, and the shadows under the trees, 
as they might have done half a century before, 
had fate so favored them in the long ago. Yes, 
it was pleasant to see them smiling on each other 
in a quiet, gentle fashion, and exchanging bits of 
sentiment with the shy grace of children half- 
ashamed of themselves. 

Sometimes they would sit down in some shady 
place, with the sunshine flickering its silver on 
the turf around them, and talk over the old, old 
story, which is never alike in any two hearts, 
and thus becomes capable of infinite variety. 
Each listened to the other's experiences with 
quiet interest, and always ended in a gentle re¬ 
turn to those years when they were lovers, as the 
bright central point of an existence grandly pros¬ 
perous, but out of which this brief period was 
worth all the rest. 

It was strange to see how the eternal romance 
came back upon those two hearts; pleasant to 
watch that aged man searching around the roots 
of those great ancestral oaks for the bluest and 
most fragrant violets, whose breath he would not 
inhale, because she was to have their first sweet¬ 
ness, and their earliest dew. More touching still 


it was to see a soft color mount into that fair old 
face, when the Duchess reached forth her hand 
for the violets, and held them to her lips, over 
which a quivering smile hovered, half-content¬ 
ment, half-regret for the years of her life that had 
been wasted in ambition, and given up to the 
vanities of social rivalry. 

To a careless, or very young person, all this 
might have seemed amusing, even ridiculous; 
but to a higher class of minds the second child¬ 
hood of love had something very pathetic and 
beautiful in it. 

The suit of rooms allotted to the Duchess opened 
upon the great rose-garden, and were filled with 
its fragrance from morning till night. Eveu here 
the lady found proofs of those sweet memories 
that had followed the life of her host with a ten¬ 
der haunting all the years that had been lost to 
them. In the old home where Sir Noel had first 
soen her, was a quiet little bower-room, in which 
each lady of the house had left some treasure of 
art; a picture of price, a bit of rare old pottery 
upon which some artist had lavished his best 
genfus, an antique chair, draped, perhaps, from a 
rich garment soma queen had made historical. 

The inherent taste that h<ul made Sir Noel a 
devotee of nature in Lib youth, led him to be¬ 
come a collector of rare brick-a-bac in his riper 
years. Remembering this bower-room, with its 
rare Adornments, his love had taught him to imi¬ 
tate it in his own home. Many of the objects 
that had been so dear to him in his first passion- 
season, he had almost duplicated,, and in every¬ 
thing had arranged his choicest treasures as he 
had seen them in the ancestral home of liis love. 

When the Duchess first came into this room, 
it was like gliding into a dream. She looked 
around, wonderingly. The frescoes on the ceil¬ 
ing, the tint of the walls, the gobelin carpet on 
the floor, all seemed familiar, all brought remem¬ 
brances of her youth, and of those days which 
were the heart of her youth. 

She was alone, and her memory was full, so 
full that it filled her eyes with tears and her 
heart with tenderness; so sho sat down, and cried 
like a girl. 

“ Ah, the years that were gone—the years that 
were gone!” 

Her eyes were wet when Sir Noel came to a 
French window, which gave access to the roses, 
and asked if he might enter. The Duchess made 
no effort to oonceal her emotion, but held out her 
hand. She was one of those English women who 
shrink from a scene, and express the deepest 
emotion quietly. A smile gtirred her lips, and 
broke through the tears in her eyes. 

•• Ah, Noel, did you love me bo ?’* 
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He looked around, and (lien at her. 

«• It was ad puiuted in my heart, or l never 
could have mode you recognize the resemblance/’ 
lie said. 

“Ilow foolishly happy all this makes me.” 
observed the lady. “Noel, do you know 1 think 
we are two ridiculous children ? Fortuuutely, 
there is no one to laugh at us.” 

Sir Noel drew an easy-chair close to the couch 
upon which his guest was sitting. 

Sho smiled then, and gluuciug at a cushion 
at her l'eet, covered with b:ack satin, over which 
red-mouthed Chinese dragons were writhing, 
laughed softly. 

“ In those days you would have been kneeling ; 
here,” she said. 

The baronet shook bis head, and smiled. 

“ I am afraid it is only our souls that have 
kept young enough for thnt,” he answered. 

Then these two old people laughed pleasantly, 
and dropped into other conversation. 

Half an hour later, Lady Rose came into this 
pretty bower-room, and found the Duchess seated 
by a cabinet-piano, with a volume of old-fashioned 
music open before her, playing an air that had 
been the rage long before that young lady was 
born, with a delicacy of touch and expression 
that took her completely by surprise, and held 
her motionless on the threshold. 

The baronet was standing by her, turning tho 
pages of music with the precision of an amateur, 
now looking at tho notes, now glancing down at 
the snow-white head, and smiling blandly upon 
both, as if recollection and the music were blend¬ 
ed in one sweet harmony for him. 

Now and then the Duchess lifted her eyes, and j 
asked if he remembered this or that? gently! 
drawing his thoughts across the chasm that had ! 
separated them, with subtle delicacy, as a 
spider throws its cohweb-fibre across the great 
rents torn in his web by some cruel or careless 
band. 

When she saw Lady Rose standing there, won¬ 
der-struck by the scene, a blush Btole up over 
the fair old face, and her fingers dropped from 
the keys. 

“ Come in 1 Come in, lady-bird,” she said, “ we 
have found some old, old music; so old thnt it is 
very sweet to us, though you might not think it 
worth the hearing.” 

“ Hut 1 should. Indeed, the few notes I heard 
seemed very sweet and quaint to me. Pray, go 
on, your grace,” sail Lady Rose. 

“ No, no,” answered the old lady. “ It would 
be nothing to one who cannot look back years 
and years. You shall give Sir Noel something 
better.” 


“ Not now ; I see one of my tenants out yon¬ 
der, who seems to be wuitiug for some one. lie 
is an old man who has seen heavy trouble. Some 
other time Rose shall oblige me, but not here or 
now.” 

The Duchess understood this, and closed the 
piano. It pleased her that Sir Noel should re¬ 
fuse all music after hers. 

The coming of Lady Rose ITouston to Nors- 
tou s Rest had a wonderful influence on the 
health of young Hurst. The very presence of 
this fair girl, in the full bloom of her loveliness, 
seemed to give him a firmer hold on life. Her 
superb health imparted its subtle vigor to his 
weakeness, and gave him a portion of its strength. 

If she sat down by his side, his face brightened, 
and his lips smi'ed. If her hand came in con¬ 
tact with the hot pink of liis palm, his fingers 
clung to it ns if its healthy coolness took away 
some of the fever thnt burned there. If she arose 
to leave him his breath would come in sharp, 
quick gasps, and when she was gone, he would 
look around mournfully as if he felt some great 

lo83. 

After her coming he grew more hopeful than 
j ever, and smiled incredulously at the anxiety of 
j others. The purely physical influence of this 
| fair girl had given him fresh vitality, and there¬ 
fore crowding delusions. 

Lady Rose felt this influence, anti thanked God 
for it* At any time, she would have given her 
life for liis; now she longed to wrest all this 
blooming health from her body, and give it to 
him, as she had carried nrmsful of dewy roses to 
his sick-room many a time in days gone by, be¬ 
cause he had everything else, and she must give 
him something. 

Now she would hare given him her bea*th, nay, 
her life, just as she had bestowed the rases, for 
that she could not pluck and lay at his feet, ns 
she had plundered the rarest bushes. So much 
as she could bestow Rose gave to the sick man, 

; who would never know that she had loved him so 
much beyond ber own life. 

Do not let any one misunderstand t\is pure, 
brave girl as the martyr of an unanswered pas¬ 
sion. In fact, I do not like to apply that word 
to the love Lady Rose felt, or ever had felt for 
her cousin. It was too deep and too delicate for 
an explanation of that kind. His mnrriage vow 
had not been more binding upon his soul than it 
was upon hers. She had never had reason for 
tho faintest blush, though an angel had read her 
heart ; still this sick man was dearerto her than 
her own life, nnd as sacred as her prayers before 
the altar of God. 

There is a love holier, deeper, nnd far more 
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powerful to which great souls are given, than 
that wild and turbulent sentiment which men 
sometimes speak of ns a grand passion—a love 
that has no root in selfishness, no hope beyond 
that of a noble self-sacrifice. 

Lady Rose had risen far above the egotism of 
jealousy or personal hope. The tenderness of 
compassion she felt for that sick and suffering man 
was extended to his young wife with equal po¬ 
tency. In her put^s soul there was nothing to 
conceal. The process that turns the elements of 
charcoal into diamonds was not more purefying j 
than the sentiment that grew each day stronger 
in her heart. 

Love sometimes changes its form, but its ele¬ 
ments never. They are the best part of a soul’s 
immortality. 

Having nothing to conceal, aH the bright beauty 
of that girl’s character asserted itself. She no 
longer shrunk from the touch of Walton Hurst’s 
hand, or veiled her eyes when he looked upon 
her. She no longer crept by liis room with timid 
hesitation, envying the very servants as they 
went in and out, but took her old place in the 
household with gentle decision, and filled the old 
house with such cheerfulness, as almost drove back 
the shadows of death os they gathered over it. 

Ruth was not strong, either of body or heart 
in those days. But for her husband’s precarious 
state she might have given way altogether. She 
saw how comp'etely he leaned upon the Lady 
Rose for hope and strength, and bore it, not like 
a martyr, but with the faith of a brave, true¬ 
hearted woman. Truthful herself, she under¬ 
stood truth in others, and was capable of such 
womanly trust ns casts out all sense of rivalry. 
From her earliest remembrance, she had been 
taught to look on the Lady Rose as a superior 
being, and this feeling had become so completely 
a portion of her nature, that chnnge was impos¬ 
sible. Had an angel of heaven descended into 
that mansion to watch by its heir, it could not 
have been looked upon with greater confidence 
than the young wife felt in the Lady Rose. 

Thus, hand in hand, as it were, these fair wo¬ 
men kept affectionate guard over the life that 
was precious to them both, surrounding it with 
cheerfulness, letting in sunshine through the 
clouds, and day by day fighting a forlorn hope 
with the death-angel. 

In this way, some weeks passed at Norston’s 
Rest. Even the apprehensions of its kind old 
master were allayed by the positive hopefulness 
of the invalid. Never in his life had young 
Hurst been so interested in the future, so ardent 
in his desire for action, or earnest in laying out 
plans that were to carry him into old age. 


Surely it was impossible that such bright anti¬ 
cipations could load only to the grave. 

C n A PTE R XVII. 

Oxb day when Hurst was Bleeping. Ruth stole 
out for a walk. Her course lay across the rose- 
garden, and down the banks of a ravine, along 
which a foot-path led to her old home. The gar¬ 
dener’s cottage, up to the last few months, had 
stood in the sheltering trees, half-bedded in 
flowers running wildly astray, like a great, empty 
bird’s-nest, from which all life had been driven. 
In fact, it is doubtful if any one born in the 
neighborhood would have cared to occupy the 
pretty building, for it was connected with a death 
so sudden, and a crime so base, that most people 
held it in superstitions avoidance; but it was in¬ 
habited now; and as Ruth bent her steps that way 
she saw, with pleasure, that all traces of neglect 
had disappeared; a garden, bright with flowers 
and rich in choice fruit, glowed in the sunshine, 
one sea of bright colors. Honeysuckles, white 
jasmine, vines, and climbing roses, overrun the 
porch, and reacted up their tendrils to the lower 
branches of the trees. It was a perfect nest of 
flowers in whteh Ruth had hid the poor relatives 
she bad found starving in Mrs. Carter’s dismal 
garret. 

The young wife sighed heavily when she came 
in sight of her old home. Why had she left it ? 
Why had she brought sorrow and death under 
that roof in her wild love of the man who had 
removed her to a higher sphere, only to perish 
for his love of her ? Why had she not been con¬ 
tent to rest in her own humble sphere, rather 
than bring so much desolation on those whom 
she loved best ? 

Ah, how well she remembered that night, 
when, alarmed by the sound of shots near by, she 
had rushed out to find the man she loved lying 
white and cold across the very path she was 
treading, and a little way off the stout old man, 
her father, bleeding and insensible. She remem¬ 
bered how the young man, her husband, made 
such in caution and secrecy, had been carried 
away to the gTeat house, where she was afraid to 
follow him, and how the other victim of her rash 
net was taken slowly into the cottage, where he 
lingered in pain awhile, and died at her feet one 
night without knowing that she was married— 

| died of the shock her supposed disgrace had 
| brought upon him. 

| These memories were painfully strong upon 

I Ruth that day, for deep down in her heart she 
knew thnt another life would be the sacrifice of 
the disobedient act that had killed her father, 
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and then she would be a widow with its memory 
forever with her. 

Some strange impulse caused Ruth to turn 
away from her path, and leave the cottage she 
had almost reaehed, out of sight; one of those im¬ 
pulses that prompt us to seek pain rather than 
avoid it. There was one spot in the Park that 
she had never dared to visit since the day that 
she fled from it, hoping to save her husband from 
the consequences of his marriage by self-abnega¬ 
tion. Now she was resolved to seek that place, a 
bleak, black spot in the heart of that ornamental 
wilderness, which was almost savage in its rocky 
wildness, and the weird depths of a tarn that lay 
deep in its bosom. 

In that tarn, the man who had persecuted her 
with bis love till he was ready to flee into ban¬ 
ishment, and give up her newly married husband 
forever, had found an awful death: and the 
young woman who had been his tool, was his 
companion in death. 

Ruth had never spoken of these things since 
her marriage. .The mere thought of them wound¬ 
ed her too cruelly for that; but a curiosity that 
was irresistible seized upon her now. 8he would 
go alone, and see the place where her enemies had 
met that awful fate. Perhaps, q|hen she had 
once made herself acquainted with the gloomy 
surroundings of that tragedy, its weird hold on 
her imagination would grow weaker, and her 
memory would have rest. 

Down through the broken path, over rocks, and 
through shadows that enveloped her like a pall, 
down the broken slope that led to the water, 
Ruth went hurriedly, like a person urged for¬ 
ward against her will. Then she came in sight 
of an old summer-house, overhanging the tarn, 
around which rushes, vines that take their roeft 
in moisture, and a rank growth of water-plants, 
were growing in tangled luxuriance. At the first 
view of this weird building, Ruth paused, and 
looked back, frightened by her own temerity. 
There was a look of ruin in the broken window, 
the sodden roof, and the deep blackness of the 
tarn, that oppressed her with a strange and hor- J 
rible dread. 

No wonder. It was there her worst enemies 
had died: the man who had persecuted her with 
his love, the girl who had hated her because of 
it. Terrible people both, who had brought sor¬ 
row and death upon her by their evil doing, and 
the fear of another death which was haunting her 
then. 

Ruth knew all the particulars of the tragedy 
that had been enacted in that old ruin; but she 
had never possessed the courage to visit the place 
before. Now, she went toward it holding her 


breath, as if about to enter the portals of a tomb. 
The door was hanging, loosely shaken by the 
wind, which came moaning through tho black 
fir-trees, and rippled across the inky waters. The 
rank herbage all around swayed back and forth 
with a slow, continuous motion born both of the 
water and the wind. Ruth passed through it, 
and entered the building. She did not observe 
that the path she had taken was intersected by 
another, and trodden down ta the very entrance, 
as if by human footsteps. Her heart was so 
full of sadness that it took in the gloomy picture 
alone. It seemed to her that no human being 
could ever wish to visit a place so bleak and 
lonely, unless oppressed with perpetual appre¬ 
hension, as she was. 

Her father was dead ; her husband was dying. 
She knew that, and felt herself to be tbe guilty 
cause. Nay, she was oppressed by a conviction 
that the man who had carried all his sins with 
him down into that deep pool, had also perished 
because of his fatal love for her. 

All the darker was that little building, because 
of the sunshine that trembled red and lurid 
through the black tops of the fir-trees that fringed 
the high banks of the tarn. Once or twice an 
arrow of light, that seemed tipped with blood, 
shot down upon the water at her feet, as if mark¬ 
ing the spot where her enemy had peiishcd. 

Yes, it was there that he went down, clasped 
by the strong, white arms of the woman he was 
hurling downward with murderous intent. Tbs 
dilapidated balcony on which they had struggled, 
broken and jagged by their reeling bodies, still 
hung over the waters, dipping into them at one 
end. 

All this Ruth saw as the wind swung back the 
door. She also saw a human figure sitting on * 
ruined garden-chair in one corner, with an elbow 
resting on each knee, and her faee locked in be¬ 
tween two hands, that clenched it like a vice. 
Who this dusky figure was she had no means of 
telling, but it filled her with terror, and she drew 
back, uttering a faint cry. 

The woman inside heard this involuntary sound, 
and leaped to her feet, like a leopard disturbed 
in his lair. The light was on Ruth's face, and 
she saw it clearly. With one spring she cleared 
the door, and, wading knee-deep in the rushes, 
struck across a rough point, and intercepted tue 
young wife as she was fleeing up the path. 

“ You have come at last,” she cried, seizing 
Ruth by the arm. as a hawk snatches at its prey. 
I have been waiting, waiting, waiting for you— 
coming and going, coming and going, though 
they told me it was of no use, that you and 
that other were far away. But I knew the 
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spirit that owns me would bring you here. : 
Come !” 

Ruth shrunk under that stern grasp in 
speechless horror. She knew that face, its dark 
features, those splendid black eyes, that seemed 
to rain fire upon her, and those masses of inky 
hair, wound, coil on coil, around the head that 
bent toward her with the subtle movement of a 
serpent. 

“ You ore frightened; you shake like a cow¬ 
ard. No wonder! No wonder!” 

Still Ruth was mute. White as death, neck, 
fhce, and lips, she stood there, cold as marble, 
and as dumb.* 

The face looking into hers was that of a wo¬ 
man drowned in the blackness of that tarn more 
than a year ago. 

Had she come to life again, or was an evil 
spirit looking upon her with those burning eyes ? 

44 Y"ou know mo! You frar me,” said this crea¬ 
ture, in a fierce whisper. 

44 Yes, I know you, and I fear you,” answered 
Ruth, in a deeper whisper. 

44 Why not? It was love for you that put 
murder into his heart. That is reason enough 
why I should hate, and you should fear.” 

44 No, no,” pleaded Ruth, shuddering under 
the charge. 

44 1 say yes; he loved you, and you him.” 

44 Never, never!” 

44 No ?” questioned the strange creature, with 
wonder in her eyes. 44 No woman could help 
loving him; and, after all, you are only a woman.” 

44 And you—what are you?” questioned Ruth, j 
awe-stricken. 

44 What am I? A woman that drew the man ; 
she loved down to death with her, rather than 
leave him for you.” 

44 But you live. Your hands are strong.” 

The girl unclenched her hands from that 
shrinking shoulder, and held them up to the 
light. A weird smile crept over her face, os she 
turned it upon Ruth. 

44 Y es, they were strong enough to drag him 
into eternity, but not to bring him out again. 
Down in the very bowels of the earth, the under- 
corrent snatohed him from me like a wild beast, 
but tossed me up through the blaokness into the 
light I hated, and still hate.” 

44 YRu were saved, then?” 

44 Saved f No, lost. Is a woman saved When 
her heart, her soul has been torn from her bo¬ 
som !” 

“Don’t! You frighten me. God has given 
back your life, which is a miracle of mercy.” 

44 And taken him at my hands, while his were 
seeking my life.” 


There was something so intense and wild in 
the girl’s look and speech that it silenced com¬ 
passion even in the kind heart of Ruth Hurst. 

44 1 will go now,” she said, attempting to move 
on. 

44 Not yet. You and I murdered him. Let 
us stay together. You will learn to creep here 
at night, as 1 do. Human beings* have no feel¬ 
ing for each other, but tbe winds have, and the 
waters have. You can hear them rolling among 
the firs, and whispering strange things over the 
dead they have hid away. I was listening to 
them when you came in. Hush your breath, 
end you will hear as I do.” 

The girl’s voice had sunk to a low wail. She 
bent her head as if drinking in some murmur of 
the air that chilled her. All at once a new 
sonnd broke through the intense loneliness, that 
of heavy footsteps wading through the rushes. 

44 He is in search of me. Come, let us hide 
out of sight, or he will find us—you find I, who 
have a right here. ” The strange creature threw 
her strong arm around Ruth, as she spoke, and 
dragged her into the ruined Lake-House. 

Ruth sunk down upon the sodden bench mnte 
and helpless. The presence of this woman, in 
her best days, had always been a terror to her; 
now, when she seemed to have risen up from the 
dead blackness of that tarn, the effect was over- 
; powering. The very sound of those footsteps 
sweeping through tbe rank herbage, made her 
quiver in every nerve; and when the figure of a 
man blocked up the door-way, she uttered a faint 
shriek. 

44 Martha ! Martha Hart, are you here ?” 

These words were uttered by the voice of an 
old man, evidently worn and pale, who was peer¬ 
ing into the darkness. 

44 Well,” answered Martha, 44 what if I am 
here? Can’t you see that I have company— 
dainty company? One who understands the 
sough of the wind, and tbe Bob of the waters, as 
I do? Cannot you let us have this musid in 
peace, just a little while, together?” 

The man could not understand that more than 
one person was in the gloom of that building, 
for Martha stood directly before her prisoner. 

44 Come, lass, come away. This is an unwhole¬ 
some place,” he said, peering into the room. 
44 A fog is settling down on the water, and the 
marshy shore is frill of dampness.” 

44 1 like it! Oh, I like it!” said the girl, folding 
her arms as if gathering up the fog to her bosom. 
44 Go away ! Go away 1 You never will give me 
time enough.” 

44 But, Martha!” 

44 Oh, father, why won’t you go?” 
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The old man turned away at tLis wdd appeal, 
and moved oil' with evident reluctance. The girl 
stole to the door, and watched him keenly, as he 
moved through the drifting log, becoming more 
and more shapeless os it gathered around him. 
Then she darted back to Ruth. 

“ He has goue uow, poor old man. How should 
he know what is going on, down yonder? Hut 
you and 1 need no tailing. We can understand 
these whispers. Oh, how. deaf he must be to 
make them so faint 1 You drove him here, and 
I dragged him down. Let us go search for him. 
Come 1” 

Martha pointed out toward the ruined balcony, 
as if that were the way she invited Ruth to take 
with her. 

Wild with terror, the poor young wife started 
up, and crowded back into an aug.e of the wa.ls, 
crying out, 

“ No< no 1 Great Heavens ! you cannot mean 
that !•” 

“ We sent him there—you and I. Who else 
can bring him bock ? Have you no feeling ? Did 
you never tbink that two old people live up yon¬ 
der, all alone, waiting for us to do something ?” 

“ But we cun do nothing. Their soa is dead, 
long ago.” 

Martha smiled. Ruth could see that, by the 
faint light glimmering through a breuk in the 
fug. 

“They think so—those old people. Others 
think so, but you and 1 know better. Wo buve 
heard him pleading, complaining, moaning. 1 
could not do it alone. The waters were too 
strong for me then, and might master me, but 
you can help. He loved you, and one wave of 
your hand would bring him up. 1 have tried and 
tried, but it was of no use; the waters lift me 
back before I reach the depths where he is. They 
will not let me sink so low because of giving 
him up.” 

“ Oh, this is terrible!” moaned Ruth. 

“Terrible? When I stand bock, and let yon 
save him ? When I am ready to give him up to 
you, and go off somewhere'to die alone, in some 
kennel, like the dogs he used to spurn with his 
foot ? Only dive down with the old smile on 
your face that lured him so. It will be enough, 
and 1 will come here no more, night or day, 
night or day.” 

Ruth knew well that this poor girl was out of 
her mind, at least for the time; but this convic¬ 
tion only increased her terror. She looked des¬ 
perately around for some means of escape, but 
Martha stood between her and the door. There 
was no outlet but that awfal chasm throngh 
which one soul hod already plunged into eter¬ 


nity. Beybud that she saw the skeleton of the 
broken balcony, barriug the pussage with its 
black, uneven lines. 

The very dauger she was in. gave this young 
womuu the courage of quick evasion. She clasped 
her hands in child-like pleading. 

“ l am not strong euougli yet. See how im¬ 
possible it is that 1 could smile. Feel how my 
arms tremble. The waters would be too much 
for me; I must have nir.” 

“ Air ? Is it not bringing liis voice to us from 
down youder ? Is it not drilling the fog all over 
us?” 

“ Ah, yes ! But one should be like an angel, 
to face death without fasting and prayer. The 
water spirits will never give him up to a sinful 
woman.” 

••Sinful? I never thought of that,” mutter¬ 
ed the girl, reflecting moodily on the words. 
*• Who knows but it wus that w hich kept me from 
reaching him? Wiih fasting and prnycr 1 might 
go deep, deep down—but how ? 1 dou’t know 
how. Show me.” 

“ One must be alone,” said Ruth. “ Quite 
aloue.” 

“ Ahl” 

Ruth comprehended, by that quick exclama¬ 
tion, that the girl’s suspicions wero aroused. 
“ Or, if not alone, must oak help of God on her 
knees,” she added, with prompt self-command. 

“ Oh, that, is easy. 1 used to say my prayers 
when I wus a little girl, with my face to the 
darkness.” 

Martha pushed Ruth aside as she spoke, and 
knelt down, with her face to the wall, her bead 
bowed down, her hands folded, palm lo palm, 
and held up, as the mother had folded them in 
her infancy. 

Quick as a flash, and light as air, Ruth darted 
from the building, and fled up the path, never 
pausing to look back till her way was blocked by 
a strange man, who met her face to face in n 
cloud of fog. She had already obtained one 
glimpse of those thin features, and recognised 
them at once. 

“ You are her lather,” she said. “ Go st ones. 
She is safe, as yet; but take her sway from this 
place. It is fearfully dangerous.” 

“ You know my girl, then? You can feel for 
her?” 

“ Yes, I do pity htr. But why Is she permitted 
to oome here ? It is a weird spot, full of awful 
temptations.” 

“ It is her will, god no one cau gainsay that. 
At any rate, 1 can’t.” 

“ But the poor girl is surely out of her mind T** 

The man shook his head, very sadly. 
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“ At times. Yes, at times, her mind goes 
astray. Then she is sure to come here, and sit 
hours and hours in that bit of a building, with 
her eyes on the water, and her lips moviug, as 
if she held talk with the waves.'’ 

“ But she speaks of for more dangerous 
things.” 

“Yes, yes. She does sometimes plunge into 
the tarn from that old balcony, but is sure to 
come up ngnin all safe. Our Martha is one swim- I 
mer in a thousand; but for that she would have ! 
drowned when she plunged in to save her sweet- j 
heart, Dick Storms. Y'ou have heard how yon 
balcony broke down under him when the two 
were skylarking together, and. my brave lass 
leaped in after him, and ainost dragged him out, 
but not quite. Many a one to this day thinks that 
she went down with him. lluppcn they thiuk 
so at the Best. 1 don’t know, but my loss got 
free of the water, and came home for the first 
time in many a month, walking all the way in 
her wet clothes, and coming iuto her old homo 
like a ghost. Some say it was that something 
struck her on the head, when the balcony fell; and 
some will have it that the walk of ten miles in her 
wet things did it. But, sure enough, the lass lias 
never been herself since theu. AH her brightness 
is gone, and, instead of singing like a lark at her 
work, she goes about it without a word for any 
one. Them who knew her as the well-favored lass 
that ticed more custom to the public over yonder 
than the best tap ever did, wouldn’t know her 
for the same, if they was to meet her in the vil¬ 
lage street, which they never will, for our Martha 
goes nowhere but down yonder, and takes a long 
round through the lanes and across fields to get 
to the torn, which is an eerie spot for a young 
thing like her to take to.” 

Ruth listened to this rather tedious revelation 
with breathless interest. It had relieved her in 
some degree from the suspicions of a murderous 
crime that had so terribly affected her own life. 
Still the idea of an accident was incompatible 
with the abrupt plans and strange ideas that 
possessed the girl whom she had left kneeling in 
the Lftke-nottse. 

“ It is, indeed, an eerie spot enough, in its gloom 
and its loneliness to affect any sensitive mind. 
Keep yoar daughter away from it.” 

“ But she will come. I cannot help it. The 
best I can do is to follow her close, her not see¬ 
ing, and get her home safe. But she’s o'er wild 
to-night, and hard to manage.” 

“Yes, she is wild. See to her at once.” 

The man started down the path, and went in 
haste to the Lake-House, where he found the girl 
Martha on her knees, still maintaining an intense 


attitude of prayer, but dumb and despairing of 
words. 

“ Come, lass, come; it is time to go. I am 
well chilled through with the fog,” he said,*lay¬ 
ing a heavy but kind hand on her shoulder. “ It 
will be daybreak before we reach home. There, 
now, tliai is a good laBs.” 

Martha arose despondontly from her knees. 
Iler hands dropped, her head fell forward. 

“ 1 cannot pray 1 1 caunot pray !*’ . 

The old man took her two hands in his, and 
hold them lovingly. 

“ Go home, uow, Martha,” he said, with touch¬ 
ing solemnity. “Go home. That is a good child, 
aud when we get by the hearth where your mo¬ 
ther used to hold your two hands between tiers 
so, and tench your baby lips the prayer our Lord 
Jesus used wheu be knelt to Ilis Father, the words 
will come—the rigut words will come.” 

Martha dropped her face down upon her fa¬ 
thers hands, as they held here in a firm, loving 
clasp, and lor the first time in many a day burst 
iuto tears. 

Then, with gentle violence, the old man drew 
her away out of the Lake-House, and into the 
open air. As they mounted the bank, Martha 
paused, and looked down through the fog thnt 
enveloped them to tho inky blackness of tho tarn 
at their feet. The gloom seemed to strike through 
; nn<l through her, os if she had never seen the 
; } lace before. Turning away she sighed heavily, 

; and said to her father, 

“ No wonder that I could not pray. It was I 
that sent him there.” 

The old man was troubled by this speech, as he 
had been at other times by the girl’s vague say¬ 
ings. 

“Nay, it was an accident. IIow could yon 
help it, Martha?” he said, finding courage to 
question her. 

“ An accident, father! Oh, if you only knew !” 

They walked on in silence, while Joe Hart had 
no courage to ask questions, and Martha waBlost 
in thought. At last she spoke again. 

“ Father, have I gone altogether wild, or did a 
woman come to me in that place—-the woman he 
loved—and tell me to pray before I could hope 
to find him ?” 

“There was such a woman who talked with me 
on the path,” said Hart 

‘‘Then I have not grown quite mad,” was the 
dreary reply. 

Meantime, Rath nurst found herself in the 
gloom of the Park, so shocked and bewildered by 
| wbat she hod seen, that she almost despaired of 
! finding her way home, for the fog had deepened 
i under the trees, and a few drops of rain flashed 
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through its floating gray, now and thon chilling 
her with dread of a storm. 

As she stood upon the cross-path, doubtful 
what direction would lead to the Rest, a figure 
came toward her from under the trees, hesitated, 
seemed about to turn back, but at last halted just 
by her. 

“ My lady, it is dark, and this is the wrong 
way.” 

Ruth knew the voice, and her heart leaped. 

44 Oh, Swark, is it you? How glad I am.” _ 
“Well, my lady, I have been close by all along 
since the fog began to roll up like blankets out to 
dry. It seems os if one could shake it solid from 
oaks ; so, says I to myself, this turning of day into 
night, unexpected like, is puzzling to a feller like 
me, and there is my lady down by the black pool, 
which couldn't be told from the fog, if it wasn’t 
more like ink than water, wandering about, and 
no one near. So I whips up my pole, and mean¬ 
dered round, here, there, and across, keeping in 
sight and out of sight till now.” 

“ You were very thoughtful, Swark.” 

41 Not much of that, but apt to be about when 
I'm wanted, more or less. This way. The cot¬ 
tage ought to be iii sight, but one can’t catch a 
glimmer through all this. Oh, there is a flash 
from the big window, and here is the path.” 

Ruth walked forward rapidly, for great drops 
of rain were shooting thick and fast through the 
fog, and the gross was wet under her feet. 

44 They’ll be glad, so glad to see you, they will. 
Miss Ellen has been expecting of you ever since 
you came down; and as for the young master, he’s 
done nothing but stack his brushes, and look out 
of the winder ever since. It was 'fecting to see 
him.” 

By this time Ruth was in the porch of her old 
home, with the rain pattering down through the 
honey-suckle vines, and a light from the pretty 
oriel window streaming over her. 

She knocked lightly at the door, holding her 
breath, for it was the first time she bad entered 
that house since the day she had fled from it, to 
save her husband from what she conceived to be 
worse than death. Up to this time she had shrunk 


from visiting this pretty spot; but now that she 
had been at the tarn, the cottage seemed a house 
of refuge to her. The light knock at the door 
was answered by Ellen, so bright, so cheerful, 
that the very bloom of her face brought smiles to 
the lips of her benefactress. 

“Ah,” she said, 44 1 have waited so long—so 
long.” 

Like her old home, yet unlike it was the little 
parlor into which Roth came, pale and languid, 
from the excitement she had passed through. 
Ellen saw this, and her heart warmed with grati¬ 
tude toward her. 

44 Come in, come in. Sit down here,” she said, 
drawing a pretty easy-chair toward a fire that 
had been kindled in the grate, when signs of a 
storm came up. 14 Your mantle is damp; let me 
take it off. How you shiver, dear. Bring more 
coals, Swark, and tell Fletcher that Mrs. Hurst 
has come.” 

Ruth allowed herself to be made comfortable, 
which was no difficult matter in that little room, 
where the firelight, ns it rose and fell, threw its 
gold on the snow-white curtains, and the vases 
of choice flowers that graced every nook of the 
room. 

44 What a pleasant little home it is,” thought 
Ruth, looking around with a faint smile on her 
lips. 44 Why did I ever leave it, to bring sorrow 
and death upon all that loved me? Alas, my 
poor husband ! how little he thought what would 
follow our rash act.” 

This sad train of thought was broken up by 
the appearance of Fletcher Welch, who came in, 
flushed with animation, restored to health, and 
so unlike the man Ruth had first seen in the 
squallor of Mrs, Carter’s best room, that it seem¬ 
ed impossible to recognize him as the same per- 
son. 

As he came forward, holding out his band, 
Ruth arose ; but the room, with all its light and 
flowers, seemed to reel around her, and she sunk 
down insensible. The shock of that weird ad¬ 
venture, by the black tarn, had at last stricken 
her down. 

(to be continued.) 


ECHOES. 

BT ILIA M. CROWELL. 


A* I *it, to-night* by my window, lone, 
Oh, why do I seem to wait, 

For a step that echoes along the street, 
And the click of the rustic gate ? 

I know that the voice is still and hushed, 
Wboee whisper my heart would thrill; 


But through the yean that have vanished away, 
I can almost hear it still. 

Oh, the echoes that come from the days gone hy, 
And the dear ones 44 gathered home," 

They whisper and say they are waiting there, 

To welcome us when we come. 
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EYERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


BT EM 1 LT H. MAT. 


We give, first, this month, a walking-costume, 
suitable for town or country wear. The material 
is one of those printed percales of dark marine* 



blue, with a border in white. The under-skirt 
is ornamented with a gathered flounce, slightly 
full, and nine inches in depth ; this is headed by 
a second row of the bordering, stitched on flat. 
In addition to the printed trimming for the dress, 
there is a tiny white ball-fringe; but this is al¬ 
together optional, and by some would be con¬ 
sidered as a troublesome addition to a wash 
dress, from the self-evident fact that it would 
have to be removed every time the dress went to 
the laundry. The tunic is cut straight in front, 
with long sash-ends at the back, trimmed with 
Vol. LXVIII.—6 


the border in a similar manner. Short paletot, 
demi-tight at the back, and loose in front, double- 
breasted, and buttoned with large mother-of-pearl 
buttons. Pockets, revers, collar, and cuffs, are 
all trimmed with the bordering. Any of these 
printed percales can be bought (the American 
ones) for twenty-five cents, and the soft-finish 
French ones for thirty-five cents per yard. Fif¬ 
teen to sixteen yards are required for (he costume. 

Next is a charming model for a black grena¬ 
dine, or the foundation of the lower one may be 



of silk, if convenient. The under-skirt is trim¬ 
med with three narrow knife plaitings, and just 
made to touch. The upper-skirt and corsage are 
cut in one, the back of which is made long enough 
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Is closed by bows and ends of gros grain ribbon. 
The entire skirt is edged with a narrow knife- 
plaiting, corresponding with those upon the skirt. 
The neck of the corsage is finished with a stand¬ 
ing collar, and the sleeves have pointed cuffs and 
deep plaited frills falling over the hand. For 
this costume, if made on a fpundation-skirt of 
black silk, sixteen yards of grenadine will be 
enough; if made ent ire, it will require t wenty 
yards. We may add, the dress will be much pret¬ 
tier made upon the silk foundation; and an inex¬ 
pensive silk may be used, or a partly-worn silk, 
if in good preservation. Grenadine can now be 
bought at all prices, ranging from fifty cents up, 
depending upon quality, of course. For one 


Above is a dress of dotted muslin on figured 
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organdie—pretty enough in itself to be made 
simply. Our model has but one skirt, the front 
of which is trimmed with it wide puffing, say 
eight inches, divided by a narrow bias band of 
an inch and a half, with a knife-plaiting finish¬ 
ing it, top and bottom. The back is cut in a 
demi-train, and where it joins the front of the 
dress, it is finished to correspond by a narrow 
band and plaiting. The corsage is a short cuirass 
basque, shorter in the back than in the front, as 
may be seen. It is also ornamented with a nar¬ 
row plaiting. The neck is finished heart-shape, 
edged with a similar plaiting; deeper plaitings 
finish the tight coat-sleeve. These dotted Swiss 
muslins are to be had in any of the stores for 
fifty cents per yard, and if worn over a colored 
silk skirt make a very effective evening-dress at 
very little expense. The organdies are in every 
conceivable color and design, from thirty-five 
cents up to seventy-five cents per yard. Twelve 
to fourteen yards will be sufficient for this dress. 

An apron of Swiss, trimmed with puffing and 
flouncing, with pocket and bretelles, is a very 


pretty design: and in these days, when all the 
young girls waiting upon the tables at ** Fairs' ’ 
are expected to be provided with fancy muslin 
aprons, our design may not come amiss. 

There are several novelties in lingerie. Some 
turned-down collars are to be seen, but the stand¬ 
ing Medicis collar holds its own, although it has 
been worn a considerable timfl. The new Byron 
collars are rolled so high, and so closely round 
the throat, that they have very much the effect 
of the Medicis frills, and are quite as warm. 
Mechlin lace, both real and imitation, is much 
worn; but Valenciennes proves too strong a rival 
for it to become universally popular. The latter 
lace is brought out in new designs, showing convol¬ 
vuli, forget-me-nots, and quaintly wrought edges. 

We give also the front and hack of a dress for 
a little boy of from two to four years, made of 
white pique. The front is double-breasted, and 


ornamented by bands of Marseilles braid, finished 


nt each end with a linen or pearl button. The 


cuffs and postillion at the back are ornamented 
to match. §tot Ji^d^ep kilted plaits. 






















































































NEEDLE-BOOK—CLOSED AND OPEN 


BT MBS. JAMB WBAVIB. 





The outer part has a foundation of cardboard, 


frills of A\k finely pinked, plaited, and orna¬ 
mented with a head in each plait. A bow of 
ribbon finishes the needle-book. 


The inside leaTea for the needles are of fine 
cashmere, edged with button-hole stitch. 


covered and lined with silk; over this are little 
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PATTERNS FOR GREEK LACE. 


BT MBS. 

In the front of the number, we give some pat¬ 
terns in Greek lace, or, as it is sometimes called, 
Italian Reticella. It takes the first rank amongst 
the decorative laces for household linen, for the 
adornment of furniture, and even for dress trim¬ 
ming. During the sixteenth, and part of the 
seventeenth century, it was extensively used for 
the ruflf, for borders and insertions to curtains 
and table-cloths. We may add that the pat¬ 
terns are no fancy designs, but copied from an¬ 
tique laces. 

The work itself, complicated as it looks, is 
comparatively easy, and only requires patience 
and perseverance. First of all, the foundation 
frame-work has to be formed. This can be done 
in two ways. For a pattern composed of square 
and oblong compartments, like the top part of the 
largest pattern in the front of the number, a strip 
of strong and evenly woven linen may be selected, 
and the principal outline as well as the transversal 



Fio. A. ROPE STITCH. 


frame-work is to employ strong lace braid for the 
purpose, and fasten the same to patent cloth. 
Horizontal, vertical, and curved supports are then 
put in and worked over with the needle, as de¬ 
scribed above. 

The more or less solid parts of the design have 
now to be added to the foundation lines. This 
is done by throwing across from left to right and 
back again, a foundation thread, which, for the 
first row, should always be double, tacking the 



Fio. C. GENOA bTITCH Oh TWO THRLAlNs. 

which can be worked over any number of foun¬ 
dation threads. The working of centre wheels, 
where they occur, is too well known to require 
special explanation. After the solid parts of the 
pattern have been finished, th$ s little knobs or 
picots, which give such a pleasing appearance to 
antique Greek lace, have to be fixed to the out- 
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borders formed by drawing out threads in appro¬ 
priate intervals, and hemstitching over the strips 
of linen thus left. The next step will be to cut 
away so much of the linen as to leave the hori¬ 
zontal and vertical leading lines of the design 
standing. Very sharp scissors ought to be used 
for this purpose, and great care taken to get the 
groups of threads straight and intact. The piece 
of linen so prepared may then with advantage be 
tacked to a piece of patent cloth or leather, and 
lined with stout canvas to give the required stiff¬ 
ness for working on which the pattern is traced. 
Diagonal and curved supports of the design are 
then put in by carrying two or three threads along 
the outline with the needle, and fixing them with 
minute tacking stitohes to the patent cloth. The 
foundation frame-work thus established has then 
to be worked over with close buttonhole or rope 
stitch. (Figs. A and B.) 

An easier method to arrange the foundation 



Fio. B. BUTTONHOLE STITCH. 


same to the patent cloth in the required direction. 
The foundation threads at the first row have then 
to be covered with festoons of more or less loose 
button-hole stitches. This done, another single 
thread is thrown back, to form a foundation for 
the next row. Stitch after stitch is now worked 
into each of the last row, and the same operation 
repeated until the shape of the solid ornamental 
device is obtained. Many parts of the solid work 
may be done in Genoa stitch (figs. C and D,) 



Fig. D. GENOA STITCH ON THREE THREAJ 

lines. These old picots are quite different from 
the loose, round knobs of- buttonhole-stitch em¬ 
ployed by workers of modern point. 

In addition to the principal pattern, we give 
two additional designs for points, either of which, 
or both, may be substituted for those in the 
larger design. 
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STRAW PICTURE-FRAME. 


BT MBS. JANE V V ■ B. 



Pick out from a bundle of straws those without 
flaws. It takes five for each part of the frame. 
Arrange them thus: put one long straw in the 
centre, a shorter one on each side, and a shorter 
again on each side of these: sew them together 
at the back with some strong cotton. When you 
hare the top, bottom, and sides ready, fasten to¬ 
gether at the corners in the form of an Oxford 
frame, placing the top and bottom one in front of 
the sides. Then make four small pieces of three 
straws in each, the centre one the longest, and 
fasten them cross-wise to each corner, by means 
of a piece of ribbon tied round. The ribbon is 


to hide where the parts of the frame are joined 
together. The picture is fastened in with narrow 
ribbon, crossed over at the back, and brought 
through between the straws on each side of the 
frame, then passed over the centre straw through 
to the back, and firmly sewn ; this ribbon has a 
very pretty effect. The frame is supported by 
three straws, which should be sewn to the back 
of the top; the straws should be bound at the 
bottom with ribbon, to keep them firmly to¬ 
gether. If the frame is to be hung up, there 
should be a loop, made of ribbon, sewn upon 
the top. 


EMBROIDERY DESIGN FOR UNDER-LINEN 
















ANTIMACASSAR. 


BT MBS. JANS WEAVES. 



Materials: Cotton, No. 12 and No. 20; me¬ 
dium-size steel hook. 

With the ooarso cotton make a chain of twelve; 
join in a ring; fifteen chain, one double under 
the ring. Repeat twenty-three times more; fasten 
off. With the fine cotton— 

1st Round : One double under the fifteen chain 
at the top of loop, six chain. Repeat all round. 

2nd Round: Seven chain, one double under 
the six chain. Repeat all round. This completes 


the rosette. In working the second and all fol. 
lowing rosettes, join at the fourth stitch of the 
seven chain where required. When all the ro¬ 
settes are made and joined, fill in the spaces by 
working one triple-treble in the first unjoined 
loop, one double-treble in the next. Repeat three 
times more; fasten off, and sew the end of the 
cotton neatly to the back of the work. When 
the required size is worked, tie in a knot of fringe 
under each seven chain. 


NAME FOR EMBROIDERING. 



7*. 
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WORK-BASKET, ORNAMENTED WITH CHENILLE 


BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



No. 1 shows a basket of wicker; design No. 2 
shows the size of the foundation, and the pat¬ 
tern worked upon it in chenille. The inside 


of the basket is lined with quilled Bilk, and fitted 
with pockets. A ribbon ruche finishes the top 
of the lining. 



WHEEL AND OPEN-WORK EMBROIDERY. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE 


iJ/ITOBIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

'*if*E*PEBiwEjrr of Authorship.— We have almost daily 
fhquirios, from young ladies, as to their chances of success 
os authors. One such inquiry is now before us. The 
writer, however, does not even know how to spell; her 
manuscript is frequently almost illegible; and her grammar 
is of the wont. Nor is this a rare example. Yet she thinks 
she will, in time, make a successful author; and she asks 
us to correct her article, and tell her what it is worth. She 
does not realize that authorship, instead of being the easiest 
way to make a living, is, in reality, the hardest. Where 
one wins, fifty fail. And of those who win, not one in fifty 
reaches the higher ranks, where the pay 1s large and the 
work comparatively light. In fact, only one Dickens has ap> 
peard, in a whole generation. 

Considering, therefore, the remote chances of success, we 
do not advise any young woman to turn to authorship for 
support, for she is almost sure to bo disappointed. The re¬ 
muneration, except where success is decided, is generally 
very little. A great deal of harm has been done, in regard 
to this matter, by flashy advertisements, issued by new 
periodicals that seek notoriety at any cost. Statements 
are also occasionally made by book-publishers, as to the 
enormous editions printed of certain novels, and the vast 
sums paid to the writers, which, as every one in the trade 
knows, are wholly untrue. Books, of which not more than 
three or four thousand copies have been sold, have been 
advertised os having reached editions of thirty or forty 
thousand. The profits of the authors have been exaggerated 
in a similar manner. 

Even where a writer succeeds, the victory, in general, is 
a loug while in coming. Thackeray wrote, for years, before 
he became famous. Authorship, os a rule, is like every 
other profowion: eminence in it is to be attained only by 
incessant work. Yet young ladies expect their first crude 
efforts to achieve immortality at once. An artist, on the 
contrary, spends years in drawing from models, or sketching 
from nature, and Is satisfied if, after a long apprenticeship, 
he gets a picture accepted at the Academy. Wo do not mean 
to say that no person ought ever to try to be an author. 
But some natural ability is the first requisite, and after that, 
work, and still work, and still again work, before even mode¬ 
rate success can be expected. 

Fob the First Time fob Some Years, black silk mantles 
are made and sold separately from the costumes. They are 
short at the back and long in front, with narrow sleeves, 
and are frequently embroidered and trimmed with cascades 
of lace. Summer cloth, cashmere, and sicilienne, are also 
made up Into fichus, dolmans, round capes, and mantelets, 
and trimmed with oither silk braid, beaded galoon, crimped 
fringe, or lace. Mantles take such various shapes that it is 
impossible to describe them all: but a favorite pattern see ms 
to be one with long, square tabs in front, and a demi-long 
cape behind, which outlines the figure, and sets over the 
toumure much as a Jacket would do. Mantles are all cut 
high in the neck, where they are finished off with either a 
standing collar, mcho plaiting, or lace frill. No bare throats, 
with turned-down collars, are to be seen; ruches, largo frills, 
and cravats are in great vogue at present; in fact fashion 
seems to be fust drifting to the stylo adopted at the time 
of the first French Berolution, when ladies' throats were 
enveloped to their chins in billows of white muslin and 
lace 
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Worth Makes many new fhille dresses with skirts 
are plain and clingiug in front, bordering them with a heavy 
fringe, which keeps the breadths in place. The front is cut 
in one piece, bodice and skirt having no Join, while at th* 
back there are pointed basques in tho form of tulip-leave*. 
Beneath these basques there are sash-ends, which fall con¬ 
siderably lower on the skirt This habit-bodice and the 
train are always different from the front of tho Bkirt For 
example, the front will be striped pink and white, the train 
and the bodice damask pink. The bodice is cut sq tare, and 
a smalt bouquet of flowers is added ou the left side of it 
This style of toilet is only fit for in-doors. 

A Century and a Half Ago.—T he following was the 
costume of a fashionable lady in 1709. It came, as an old 
lettor says, from which we quote, 44 per ye last from ye 
port of Bristol, England, to His Majesty's plantations in 
North America." A black silk petticoat, with a red and 
white calico border; cherry-colored stays, trimmed with bln* 
and silver; a red and dove-colored damask gown, flowered 
with large trees; a yellow satin apron, trimmed with white 
! Persian ; muslin head-cloths, with crowfoot edging; a black 
; silk furbelowed scarf, and spotted hood. 

“ Her Favorite.*’— The editor of the Richland (Isl) Bea¬ 
con says:—“ Peterson’s Ladies’ Magazine for May is on our 
table, looking fresh and beautiful as a spring flower. No, 
it is not on our table either; we put it there., but our better 
half picked it up and lias been reading it for about two 
hours. It is the favorite of most of the ladies; and then it 
is so cheap—only two dollars a year, and postage pre-paid. 
Those who want the bed magazine for the price should sub¬ 
scribe for this one.” 

A Wi i>ow has no bricTemaids; her dress is generally gray 
or lavender, never white, and she wears a bonnet and veil. 
It makes no difference whether she marries a single man or 
a widower, or whether either party has children. In other 
! respects the ceremony is tho same as an ordinary wedding. 
We make these remarks in answer to an inquiry. 

“ This Single Story.”— Says the Sullivan (Mo.) Standaid, 
” Peterson for May is already npon our table. The pictnro 
of the ‘ Queen of the May,’ oh 1 how beautiful, and the story 
itself is so interesting. Ladies, many of yon would give the 
; price of subscription to get to read this single story. Only 
$2.00 a year, and postage free.” 

Window Curtains, Etc.— In all new curtains there fa 
quite an Oriental tone. For people who like artistic color¬ 
ing, the English tapestry curtains will also find a great deal 
of favor. Many of these have bright-colored fieur de Us on 
a black ground; others are in stripes. 

Improves With Each Issue.— The Point Pleasant (West 
Ya.) Register says“ Petersou’s Magazine for Juno is on 
our table. It is ono of the best numbers we have seen lately. 
Tho publisher seems to Improve on each issue. Our lady 
friends should be liberal patrons of this magazine.” 

Must Have It.—A gentleman writes :— M Inclosed, find 
subscription for 1 Peterson’ for 1875. My wife thinks she 
cannot do without it any longer. She has been taking it 
for years, until last year.” 

Grandmama’s Portrait.—How natural, how good, erery 
one will exclaim, on seeing this graphic Illustration. 
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A New Volume begin* with this number, affording an ex* 
cellent opportunity to aubacribe. Clubs, for convenience 
sake, had better begin with either this number, or the Jan¬ 
uary number. Single subscription*, may begin with any 
month whatever. We still take additions to clubs, at the 
aame price paid by the rest of the club, and can always 
supply back numbers, if wished. The newspaper press 
unanimously pronounces “Peterson” io be the beet and 
cheaped of the lady'* book. 

Wi Pre-pay the Postage, remember, on “ Peterson” to 
ail mail subscribers. Persons getting up clubs should be 
particular to explain this to those they ask to subscribe. 
Until this year, subscribers had to pay the postage, at their 
own offices, at an additional expense of twelve cents each, 
and sometimes of twenty-four. The prices now asked for 
“ Peterson” include the postage, making it really dteaper 
than ever. Bear this in mind. 

Ca&hmerx Shawls for upholstering furniture are much 
used by the very rich. The shawls are not stretched over 
tlie sola or chair plainly, but are plaited like the ancient 
Greek draperies, and are trimmed with fringe, consisting of 
a mixture of very fine wool and silk, with several rows of tas¬ 
sels, such as are to be seen on the best sorties de bal, or opera 
cloak. In fact, there is quite a rivalry between furniture and 
dresses, for they are trimmed much in the eamo style. 

Mas. Bumcett’s Novelet.— This lady’s novelet, as will be 
seen, has been changed, and, we think, for the better. “ The 
Tide on the Moaning Bar” will be acknowledged, by every 
one, to be, perhaps, the most powerful story Mrs. F. Hodgson 
Burnett has ever written. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Whip and Spur. By George E. Waring, Jr., formerly Colonel 
of the Fourth Missouri Cavalry. 1 roi., 18 mo. Boston: J. B. 
Osgood A Co.— We hardly know which to admire most, the 
dainty setting of these racy sketches, or the vigor and fresh¬ 
ness of the sketches themselves. “Vix,” “Buby,” and 
“ Campaigning With Max,” are devoted to three chargors, 
which Col. Waring owned and rode, at three successive 
periods; and if he has not made the horses immortal, it is 
because nothing in literature is immortal any longer. Cer¬ 
tainly, never were steeds celebrated more enthusiastically; 
nor do we suppose that steeds ever deserved it more; for it 
ia impossible to read the sketches without seeing that the 
author is a capital horseman, and fully knows what he is 
writing about. Interspersed with this praise are bright, 
off-hand pictures of army life, which make the reader utmost 
wish that be, too, had been “ an Arcadian.” A half-sup¬ 
pressed vein of humor runs, as a sort of under-current, 
through all these three sketches. In “ Wettstein,” “ How I 
Got My Overcoat,” and especially in “ Two Scouts,” this 
humor bubbles up iu a never-ceasing fountain of fuu. But 
Col. Waring is more than a mere picturesque narrator. He 
has imagination of the true quality, as his “ In The Gloam¬ 
ing” shows, though he seems to think it his duty to conceal 
this, as far as possible. The last article is “ Fox-Hunting iu 
England.” To many persons this will prove tho most inter¬ 
esting of ail. We have all read so much, in English novels, 
of fox-hunting, that we are naturally curious to tee if an 
American is as enthusiastic over this sport as “ one to the 
manor born.” Col. Waring is so; and wo have no doubt that 
any good boneman would be: we can testify that the sight 
of the hounds running, and a field of a hundred, or more 
riders, in rapid pursuit, stirs tho blood as few things else 
can. We cordially commend this dainty little book. 


Bertha ’• Engagement. By Mrs. Ann S. Stephens. 1 roi., 12 mo 
PhUada: T. B. Peterson A Brothers. —This is a new novel the 
very last, by Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, whose writings aro so 
well known to our readers. That we may not be charged with 
partiality, we give, instead of our own opinion, that of the 
Evening Bulletin, one of tho best of the critical journals of 
this city. “ It is,” says the Bulletin, “ a story of American 
life, and it will interest its readers from the beginning. 
Indeed the opening chapter, in which the horo and heroine 
encounter a terrible danger, is one' of the most exciting of 
all. The danger arises from the breaking of a reservoir, and 
a consequent flood, that devastates a valley in New England. 
This chapter is, indeed, a vivid description of a real calamiy 
! that occurred a year or two ago, and caused great excite¬ 
ment throughout the country. This strongly-writteu chap¬ 
ter is introductory to a highly-wrought romance of love, 
jealousy, rivalry, murder and revenge, the dramatic situa¬ 
tions succeeding one another in a rather bewildering way, 

; and the various characters figuring in a very active man¬ 
ner before the reader. The stories of Mrs. Stephens ore 
adapted to tho taste of much the larger portion of the Ame¬ 
rican reading public, but noue of them Itave pleased her 
readers bettur thau this oue is sure to do.” The volumo is 
handsomely printed and bound. 

Musical Composers and Their Works. For the Use of Schools 
and Students ia America. By Sarah Tytler. 1 coL, 12 mo. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. —This little work does not pre¬ 
tend to originality; all it claims is to be a compilation; but 
this claim is admirably carried out. Not only young people, 
beginning their musical education, may read the book with 
profit, but even older persons, especially if they have not the 
time to go to original sources. Commencing with the earliest 
known composers, Miss Tytler gives short biographies of all 
the most eminent, including Palestrina, Gibbous, Purcell, 
the two Scarlattis, Strudel la, Bach, Handel, Gluck, Mozart, 
Beethoven4Weber4Mendelsshon, Cherubini, Rossini, Bellini, 
Donizetti, Schubert, Chopin, and Mayerbeer, and closes with 
notices of living artists, such os Verdi, Wagner, etc., etc. 
T4e volume is handsomely printed, as ore all the books of 
this house. 

Personal Reminiscences, by Cornelia Knight and Thomas 
Raikes. Edited by R. H. Stoddard. 1 col., 12 mo. Acte York: 
Scribner, Armstrong A Co.—This is another of that charming 
“ Bric-a-Bac” series, so ably edited by tho poet, Richard 
Henry Stoddard. Miss Knight was lady companion to the 
Princess Charlotte of Wales, and her remeniscenccs cover 
the first third of the present century. Mr. Raikes mingled 
in the best society of London and Paris, and his diury ex¬ 
tends from 1831 to 1847. From these writers, Mr. Stoddard has 
culled an immense number of anecdotes. The book is hardly 
inferior to even the best of thoso that have gone before. Seve¬ 
ral racy pencil sketches illustrate the volume, of which those- 
of Talleyrand and Beau Brummel are especially graphic. 

Harry Blount. Passages tn a Boy's Life on Land and Sea. 
By Philip Gilbert Hamer ton. 1 col., 10 mo. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. —We should think this would be a very j>opular 
book with boys, for it is full of life, and much of it has evi¬ 
dently been written from experience. The scone is laid in 
England, principally in Yorkshire, and gives a graphic 
picture of school life there. Mr. llamerton Is already fa¬ 
miliarly known by his work on Etcliing, his “ Chapters on 
Animals,” and “ Tho Intellectual Life.” 

Holden's Book on Birds. By Charles F. Holden. 1 rol., 12 wo. 
Boston: New York Bird Store. —This little book tells you bow 
to keep a bird in beultli and song, how to tune a bird, bow to 
teach it to perform tricks, etc., etc. It is, in iact, invaluable 
to bird-fanciers. It is profusely illustrated. 

A Paragraph History of the United States. By Edward Ab¬ 
bott, 1 rol., 16 mo. Boston: Roberts Brotiters, —This is a well- 
written little manual, valuable chiefly for refercuce, but 
almost indispensable on that account. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

What the Newspapf.hs Sat.—T he newspaper press, with 
one voice, pronounce “ Peterson’s Magazine" the cheapest and 
best of the lady's books. Snys the Benica County ^Mich.) 
Record, “ For beauty of illustrations and genuine worth it 
stands unrivaled. It is the best and cheapest published." 
Says the Chagrin Falls (0.; Exponent“ As to the literary 
contents, they get better and better. No other lady’s book 
has such a brilliant corps of contributor*. Take it all in all, 
it is the best for its money in the world. If you have not 
already subscribed for 1875, do so at once.” The Sauk Rapids 
(Minn.) Sentinel says: “ It is a marvel of cheapness as well 
as excellence." The Danbury (N. C.) Reporter says: “ The 
steel engraving is alone worth the subscription price.” The 
Williamsport (Md.) Pilot says: ‘‘It is the leading fashion 
periodical in the country.” Says the Southern (Miss.) 
Herald • “We don’t know how so good a monthly can be 
afforded at the low price of two dollars per annum, but the 
publisher has done it for a great number of years Wo 
lid quote scores of similar eulogiums. When our riends , 
are soliciting subscriptions, they should read some of these 
notices to those they are asking to join the club. 

Anv kbtisements inserted in this Magazim 8 * "T?™* 
prices. “Peterson’s Magazine” is the best advertisingf me¬ 
dium in the UnitedStates; for it has the largest circulation 
of any monthly publication, and goes to ^’cry coun y. 
lagc, and cross-roads. Address Petersons Magazine, 306 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Akkbican lamra owe tlieir beauty to the use of Mrd’. 
••Bloom of Youth.*’ For removing Tan, Freckles, and all 
discoloration, from the .kin, it ha. no equal hold by all 
druggists. 


MOTHERS* DEPARTMENT 
BT ABRAM. UVBZET, M. D. 


No. "VTI. —Variola, on Small-Pox. 

Not much can bo mid of this disewe that will be of any 
peculiar advantago to mothere, and any lengthened deecrip- 
tion must be deemed out of place hero. 

The diseaso begins with chilliness and shivering, grea 
heat, etc., violent pain in the head, and particularly In the 
back, and sometime, by drowelnere or stupor, delirium or 
convulsions. 

The mother may take comfort in the fact that convulsions 
are rarely fatal at the commencement of any febrile disease; 
and here inch an attack i» found to be a favorable incident, 
when a variolous eruption is approaching. On the fourth da> 
from the commencement of the trdisposition, the eruption, 
begins, in the form of a small red upot, with a hard central 
point. The subsequent changes an* a pimple to a circular 
vesicle, gradually flattening on tho top, and next remark¬ 
ably indented in the centre. 

The vesicle, now about the eighth of an inch in diameter, 
and transparent, by the sixth day is a quarter of an inch m 
size, and its contents are no longer clear. By the eight 
day the circular form oi the pock i. lost, it. fluid become, 
purulent, and lncruBtation commence, and fall, on and 
after the fifteouth day. . r 

Mothers need not be alarmed at the great amount of the 
.welling of the face and hand, of their children during the 
eruptive stage of the di.coM, a. it i. an usual attendant, 
and for bodes no ill. 

To be able to distinguish this disease from chicken-pox is 
of much comfort to tho solicitous mother, which she may 


readily do by observing, in the first place, that the general 
constitutional symptoms, such as fever, pain in the head and 
back, are quite light in the latter, that also the pock or pus¬ 
tules are of rapid growth, of large size, and more irregular 
in shape from the very beginning ; that some even will fre¬ 
quently be found to change their character the day after 
they have first appeared, turning yellowish, and begin to 
dry up. 

The smal l-pox pustule early communicates to the touch 
the sensation of fine shot beneath the skin; by the dimple 
or depression in tho centre of the vesicle, and other charac¬ 
teristics previously mentioned. 

The air should be pure and cool in the room where the 
little patient lies, and the body should not l* heated by two 
I many bed-clothes. High heat and stimulating food will 
! largely increase the size and number of the pock pustules, 
and add to the fever and general distress. An emetic of 
ipecac., in tho beginning, tends to render tho disease mild in 
its course, if the after treatment is judicious. 

Lemonade, or any simple acid drinks, are allowable for 
the common beverage. Nourishing food, but not stimulat¬ 
ing, is required; and it is only when the fever assumes a low 
or typhoid character that tonics should be given, such as 
decoction of bark, or quinine, with dilute sulphuric add, 
etc. If the eruption should suddenly recede, or the pocks 
sink and become very much dimpled, and rigors, convul¬ 
sions, or delirium supervene, the mother must have recourse, 
at once, to the warm mustard water bath, sinapisms, and 
some stimulants, internally, and not wait till the family 
physician arrives. Sometimes, in delicate children, or those 
of weak constitutions, the tonsils will be found to suffer 
from inflammation, and ulceration will speedily follow. 
These affections of tho soft parts of the throat are to be 
i taken as evidences of debility in tho system, and the further 
progress of these symptoms (even though much fever, 
thirst, and delirium bo present) will be immediately arre*t**a 
by the adoption of those remedies for the cure of sore throat 
mentioned in the article on scarlatina, viz., quinine, and 
arom. sulphuric acid internally, and a large, hot linseed 
poultice around the throat externally. A depletive courae, 
such as active purgation, antimonials, etc., will only asst 
the disease to prostrate the system still more, and the 
child’s life in the utmost jeopardy. Tho eyes of the child 
should be carefully protected during the disease, and not 
y too much light be allowed in the chamber. 

V In all cutaneous or self-limited diseases, prudent regimen 
. and nursing are the main points or essentials in a happy 
recovery, whilst medicines are of secondary importance. 


HEALTH DEPARTMENT 
Flowers and Health.- We have all heard what the slam 
Ists say—that tho odors of many flowers are N u riousto 
health But modem science teaches us that the ill-effect* 
produced by tho odors of one set of plants and flower, are 
balanced, perhaps quite overmatched^* the good effect. «C 
other set.. Mort of u. have heard of oxone. It i. one 
of those capital Ingredienta of tho world that have eilrted 
; fro* the beginning, but which have only of »«»«■**”**" 
actually recognized,and co.wtota.in plain Engltoh,of highly 
electrified oxygen, tho gae, when eo .dectrifled, acquiring 
specially good quantise in regard to the general h«lth of 
mankind. Professor Montegazza, of Padua, "tales »*>»» c«. 
tain plant, and flowere, upon exposure to the rays of the 
sun, cause so large an incre.ee 1. the quantity of ozone round 
.bout, a. to be eminently conducive to a better ■condhflonof 
the atmosphere,—of centre with the nnderetandlng thM 
there to proper ventilation, such ae will carry oil the exems 
of purely odorous matter that may arise from them. Among 
there ozone manufacturer, of tho botanical world are the 
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cherry laurel (poisonous in its leaves and kernels,) the clove, 
htTender, mint, fennel, the lemon tree, and others; also the 
narcissus, the heliotrope, tho hyacinth, and mignonette. 
Certain prepared perfumes, similarly exposed to tho sun¬ 
shine, add further to the atmospheric stock of ozone, the 
well-known Eau-de-Cologne, for instance, oil of bergamot, 
extract of millefleurs, essence of lavender, and some of the 
sutunatic tinctures. The oxidation ot certain essential oils 
obtained from plants and flowers, such ns tho oils of nut¬ 
meg, aniseed, thyme, and peppermint, is likewise indicated 
by the professor as a source of ozone, though the supply 
of this pleasant aerial condiment is, in the case of these, 
leas considerable. Dr. Montegazza recommends accordingly 
the large and sedulous cultivation of ozone-producing plants 
in all districts and localities whero the atmospere Is liable to 
be corrupted, marshy places in particular, in which lost, 
according to Dr.Cornelius Sox, in his recent comprehensive 
work upon ozone, it is impossible for any better sanitary 
agent to be introduced than the common sunflower. This 
plan, happily able to make itself quite at homo in the poor¬ 
est cottage backyard, has been shown not only to purify 
the atmosphere of marshy places, removing a very decided 
amount of the miazmata ordinarily there engendered, but 
to confer the positivo benefit of augmenting the quautity 
of ozone. People are recommended often to the seaside, or 
to special marine watering-places, for the suke of their 
reputed wealth in ozone. Should we not move a vote of 
thanks to the man who has shown us how to arrange for 
supplies upon our own premises ? 


THE WORK-TABLE. 
Abbreviations in Cbochkt. —A subscriber asks us for tho 
meaning of the abbreviations used in our descriptions of 
crochet patterns. We have frequently complied with this 
wish, but as tho lair querist is probably a new subscriber, 
we give, ugain, the meaning of tho abbreviations, 
ch. Chain-stitch. 

dch. Doable chain-stitch, or braid-stitch, 
si. Slip-stitch, 
sc. Single crochet. 

■de. Short double crochet, 
dc. Double crochet, 
stc. Short treble crochet, 
tc. Treble crochet, 
ltc. Long treble crochet, 
m. Mimr 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Earn/ receipt in this Cook-Book hat been teded by a prac¬ 
tical housekeeper. 

PRESERVES. 

Blackberry Jelly .—Put the fruit in tho oven, and press it 
through canvas, when tender. Allow rather more than 
three-quarters of a pound of lump sugar to one pound of 
fruit syrup, and boil three-quarters of an hour. This jelly 
is much improved by using equal quantities of bullaces and 
blackberries. The add flavor of the bullaco takes away the 
flatness of the blackberry. Put the Jelly into moulds, and 
cover with paper in tho usual way. It is moro likely to turn 
out well after being kept a month or two than at first 
Another .—Boil together a quautity of apples, cut small, and 
blackberries, that are thoroughly ripe, in the proportion of 
one pound of bluckberries to half a pound of apples. When 
boiled quite soft and pulpy, strain through a hair-sieve, and 
reboil, with half a pound of loaf sugar to each pint of juice, 
about half an hour. A quarter of a pint of water to every 
four pounds of fruit may be boiled with It to advantage. 


Quince Marmalade .—Peel the quinces, quarter them, and 
remove the cores and pips. Tho quarters should be thrown 
into a pan of cold spring water as they are cut, to preserve 
the color. The quinces should then be pat into a covered 
jar, with one quart of water to four pounds of fruit, and 
stewed in a slow oven for several hours, till they are quite 
tender, and of a bright red color. When they aro thus pre¬ 
pared for marmalade, weigh them, and to every pound of 
fruit allow three-quarters of a pound of crushed loaf sugar. 
Put the fruit into a preserving-pan, aud bring It gently to a 
boil, stirring frequently nil the time. Continuo boiling till 
the whole is quite soft and a smooth pulp; then odd tho 
sugar, and again bring the fruit to a boil. Continue boiling 
gently for twenty or twenty-five minutes. Tako the pan 
from the fire, and paste down the marmalade in jars while 
hot, with doublo papers, care being taken to havo tho paste 
quite boiling, aud to strain the papers tightly over the jar. 

Siberian Crab-Apple Cheese .—Wipe the Apples in a clean, 
dry cloth, and examine each one, to be sure that they are 
perfect. Any damaged ones should bo cut with a fruit- 
knife, and only tho Bound part used. Put them in a covered 
jar, in a slow oven, till quite tender, then sqeeze them 
through coarse canvas (called in some places “ cheese-cloth,”) 
allow three-quarters of a pound of lump sugar to ono pound 
of palp, and boil for half an hour, skimming well; put Into 
moulds, and paper, as any other preserve. If the jelly is 
desired clear, do not squeeze the fruit. Tie the canvas over 
a large Jug, and lay tho fruit on it, letting it drain. This is 
wasteful, however, unless the fruit is afterward pressed and 
boiled separately; besides, the rich flavor of the apple-core 
would be wanting in the jelly. 

To Prepare Beane for Winter Use .—Put ns many as 'arc 
wanted for immediate use into a pan, and pour hot (not boil¬ 
ing) water over them, enough to cover them (the salt will 
fall to the bottom;) lift out the beans, put them into fresh 
hot water three or four times, allowing them to remain in 
each water for about an hour, and then boil them in tho 
ordinary way. Toward the end of tho winter they will 
need nearly half an hour extra boiling, as the salt is apt to 
make them hard. A pinch of carbonate of soda added to 
the water they are boiled in gives them the bright green 
color they havo when fresh. 

To Preserve Asparagus .—Take away the white part, and 
boil tho remainder for three minutes with salt and butter; 
then take them out and put them in cold water for an hour. 
Drain thoroughly, and put them by in jare or other vessels, 
with a sprinkling of salt, a lemon cut in slices, and vinegar 
and water in equal proportions. Cover them to tho thick¬ 
ness of a penny-piece with butter that has been previously 
melted, and store them away in a modoratcly cold place. 

To Preserve Peas.—Gather the peas before sunrise, shell 
them immediately, and throw them into boiling water; 
when they have had ono good boil, tako thcmofT, and when 
cold spread them thinly over a wire sieve; placo tho 6iovo 
for six hours over hot wood ashes, or over a very slow char¬ 
coal Are, so as to dry them very gradually, and then put 
them into bottles, corking them carefully. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Liquid Glue .—An excellent liquid glue is made by dis¬ 
solving glue in nitric ether. The ether will only dissolve a 
certain amount of glue, consequently the solution cannot be 
made too thick. The glne thus made is about tho consis¬ 
tency of molasses, and is doubly as tenacious as that made 
with hot water. If a few bits of India-rubl»er, cut into 
scraps, bo added, and the solution allowed to stand a few 
days, being stirred frequently, It will be all the better, and 
will resiBt damp twice as well as glue made with water. 

Celery Vinegar .—Put half a pint of celery -seed into a quart 
of vinegar, bottle it, and in a month it will be fit for use. 
It must bo strained before it is put in tho castor-bottle. 
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FASHIONS FOR JULY. 


To Loosen the Glass Stojypers of Smelling-Bottles and Decan¬ 
ter*.—With n feather rub a drop or two of olivo-oil round 
the stopper, close to the mouth of the bottle or decanter, 
which must be then placed beforo the fire, at the distance 
of a foot or eighteen inches, in which position the heat will 
causo the oil to spread downward betwoen the stopper and 
tho neck. When the bottle or decanter has grown warm, 
gently striko the stopper on one side, and then on the other, 
with a light wooden instrument; then try it with the hand. 

If it will not yet move, place it again before tho fire, adding, 
if you choose, another drop of oil. After a while strike 
again as before; and by persevering in this process, how¬ 
ever tightly tho Btopper may be fastened in, you will at 
longth succeed in loosening it. 

Polish for Furniture. —One-third of spirits of wine, one- 
third of vinegar, and one-third of sweet-oil; or rather more 
of thoUst. Shako the bottle well daily for three weeks; 
it is then fit for use, but tho longer It is kept the better it is. 
The furniture must be rubbed till tho polish is dry. Use 
every two or three months, and rub tho furniture over daily 
when dusted. For dining-room tables and sideboards, use 
it every week; it makes them beautifully bright. 

Raspberry Vinegar. —Take ripe raspberries, put them in a 
pan, and mash them with a large wooden spoon or masher. 
Strain the Juice through a jelly-bag, and^to each pint of 
Juice add ono pound of loaf sugar and ono quart of vinegar. 
When the sugar has dissolved, place the wholo over the Are 
in a preserving-kettle, and let it boil a minute or two, and 
skim it. When cold, bottle it, cork it well, and it will be 
fit for ubo. 

To Dry Herbs. —They should be picked just before the 
plant blossoms; wash them, to free them from the dust; 
place them on a sieve to drain; then put them in the oven 
after the bread has been drawn out, and let them remain in 
It till they are perfectly dry. Rub them from the stalks, 
put them in glow Jars, and cover them closely. 

Pepper Vinegar. —Put the coral peppers in a bottle, and 
pour over vinegar enough to cover them. 

To Tell Good Nutmegs. —Prick them with a pin. If they 
are good, tho oil will instantly spread around the puncture. 

DRINKS. 

Elder TTiwc.—To every quart of berries put two quarts of 
water; boil half an hour; run tho liquor, and break the 
fruit through a hair-sieve. Then, to every quart of Juice, put 
three-quarters of a pound of Lisbon sugar, coarse, but not 
the coarsest. Boil all together for a quarter of an hour 
with some Jamaica peppers, ginger, and a few cloves. Pour 
it into a tub, and, when of a proper warmth, Into a barrel, 
with toast and yeast, to work—which there is more diffi¬ 
culty to make it do than sny other liquor. When it ceases 
to hiss, put a quart of brandy to eight gallons of wine, and 
stop it. Bottle in the autumn or at Christmas. The liquor 
must be kept in a warm place, to make it work. 

Vendor , or Milk Punch. —Pare six oranges and six lemons 
as thin as you can; grate them after with sugar, to get tho 
flavor. Steep tho peels into a bottle of rum or brandy, 
stopped close, for twenty-four hours. Squeeze the fruit on 
two pounds of white sugar; add to It four quarts of water 
and ono of new milk, boiling hot; stir the rum or brandy 
into the above, and run it through a jelly-bag till perfectly 
clear. Bottle, and cork close immediately. 

Lemonade Syrup. —Sqeeze the Juice of twelve lemons; add 
to it one pound of loaf sugar; pour a little boiling water 
over tho peels; cover them close, and when cold strain it to 
the lemon-juice and sugar. Put the syrup in decanters', and 
use with Ice-water la or hot water in winter. Ono 

wineglassful of this to tfc o u quarters of a tumbler of 
water. 


Gooseberry Vinegar. —Bruise one quart of gooseberries, and 
let them stand for two or three days in three quarts of cold 
spring water which has been boiled, stirring often during 
tho time. Pass this through a hair-sieve or bag, and put in 
ono pound of sugar (which must be coarse) for each quart of 
liquid. After it is in the cask, pnt in a toast of yeast, and 
placo it in a sunny spot, covering the bung-hole with some 
solid substanco (slate, perhaps, is tho best,) and let it remain 
until it becomes properly tart, when it may be removed to 
the cellar. 

Orange Syrup. —Select ripe and thin-skinned fruit; squeeze 
the juice through a sieve; to every pint add a pound and & 
half of powdered sngar. Boil it closely, and skim as long 
as any scum rises; you may then take it oil, let it grow cold, 
and bottle it off. Bo sure to secure tho corks well. Two 
tablespoonfuls of this syrup mixed in melted butter make 
an admirable sauce for a plum or batter pudding, and it 
imparts a fine flavor to custards. 

Ginger Sprup. —One pound of green ginger-root, ten pounds 
of sugar, two gallons of water. Cut up tho root in pieces, 
and add to it two gallons of water; boil it till reduced to 
one gallon; strain it,and pour it over ten pounds of white 
sugar. When tho sugar has dissolved, boil and skim it till 
no more scum rises; take it off, aud when cold bottle it for 
use. 

Lemon Syrup. —Six pounds of sugar; two quarts of water; 
one pint of lemon-juice. Mix the sugar and water together, 
and os soon as the sugar is dissolved, place it over the fire. 
Boil and skim it, then add the lemon-juice. 


FASHIONS FOR JULY. 

Fio. i.— Afternoon-Dress op Whits Muslin Over Pink 
Silk or Pink Lawn. —Plain skirt edged with embroidery. 
The tunic is of white muslin, with an apron-front made of 
rows of embroidery put on os ruffles, and fastened bock under 
tho pouf with a sash of pink ribbon. The body is. trimmed 
with embroidery, and the sleeves pnffed lengthwise with rich 
insertion between the puffs. 

Fio. n.— House-Dress op Gray Mohair. —The skirt is 
mode with three plain ruffles, the upper ono headed by a 
row of black velvet. The Bkirt clings closely In front, and 
has a small pouf behind from under which fall tho wide ends 
of the bretelles. These bretelles are made of black velvet, 
edged with guipure lace, both tho velvet and lace on tho 
wlast being narrow. A black velvet waistband and cuff on 
the sleeves completes this elegant toilet 

Fio. hi.—Carriage-Dress op Foulard Silk.— The under¬ 
skirt is of a pinkish mauve, tho skirt at the back plain, 
whilst tho front has four rather wide ruffles of pink xnanve 
and blue lilac, alternately. The over-dress is of the bluish 
lilac tint, and has two rows of piping around the skirt at 
the back. Tbe waist and sleeves are plain. The Marie An¬ 
toinette fichu is made of the bluish lilac, trimmed with 
Duchess lace, headed by bands of tho mauve. It is long in 
front, with sqnare ends, and is held down to the waist at the 
back by loops and ends of the two colors of the silk. Duchess 
lace falls over tho hands. Tbe hat is of the Trainon shape, 
trimmed with ribbons of the two colors of the dress. 

Fio. iv.—Morning-Dress op White Muslin Over Pink 
Lawn. —The lawn has ono deep flounce of white around the 
bottom. The white over-dress reaches to this flounce, and 
is trimmed with full knots of pink ribbon. 

Fio. v.—Walkixo or Traveling-Dress op Ecru dr 
Beqe. —The under-skirt is of do begc of a nut-brown color, 
and has a deep-plaited flounce. Tho over-drws and deep 
Jacket are t rimmed with a narrow knife-plaiting of the ecru 
de bege, headed by a brown mohair braid, and the jacket 
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has brown buttons. Brown straw hat, trimmed with brown 
velvet and ecru-colored feathers. 

Fio. yl — Walkino-Dress or Gray C.vmel’s-Hair. —The 
under-skirt is of gray silk, the back widths laid in deep box- 
plaits, the front ornamented at the bottom with a bias band I 
of gray silk, striped with brown. Sleeres of the gray silk. 
Over-dress and waist, cut in one, of summer camelVhalr, 
striped with brown. Pocket of plain gray silk, ornamented 
with a brown bow. Brown sash and collar, and trimming ; 
on the sleeve. Worsted fringe of brown and gray. 

Fta. vxi.— Carriage-Dress. —The under-skirt is of almond- 
colored silk, with tiie bock breadths of plain nut-colored silk, 
laidjn box-plaits. The front and sides are trimmed with ; 
knife-plaitings and puffings of the almond-cotored silk. The 
puffed back of the over-dress is of the nut-brown silk, and 
the front of the almond-colored, trimmed with three bias 
bands of the brown silk, to simulate the apron. The jacket 
is of the almond color made with a vest front of the nut* 
colored silk. 

Fio. viii.—Madras Plaid Over-Dress or Blue and 
Gray. —The sash and trimming down the front, and of the 
cuirass, is of blue silk. 

Fio. ix.— Foulard Silk Over-Dress or Wnrr* and 
Yiolet Plaid. —The sides at the back are shirred. The 
sleeveless basque is of the violet silk, with a foulard vest 
front and pocket. Foulard sash. 

General Remarks.— We also giro a beautiful summer 
flehu of white net, trimmed with Malinea, or other softly- 
ailing lace, and a violet and white twilled silk fichu, trim¬ 
med with a fringe. Either of these are very becoming to 
slender figures. The two hats are also of the newest styles; 
but only two varieties ont of myriads. 

Summer always brings ont charming toilets in thin, va¬ 
pory materials, which, though they look so inexpensive, 
sadly belie their appearance. White muslins, organdies, 
lawns, batistes, besides innumerable grenadines, and other 
thin, {silky materials, are only simple at the first glance. 
The ruffling* and the puffings, and the silk under-dresses, ; 
all make the summer toilet a somewhat costly affair. 

Many ladies now use the delicate pink, blue, or violet 
law ts (plain ones of course) in the place of silk, for slips 
under their dresses. - 

Plaitings, and especially marguerite plai tings, which are 
as fine and as cloeoly laid as the petals of that flower, and 
look like crimping, are decidedly the favorite trimmings at 
present. The long tablier reaching to the foot, has abolished 
wide flouncej on the skirt, it being found that two narrow 
platings on the front and side breadths, and several rows on 
the back breadths, form a more effective trimming. These 
plai tings are sometimes sewn by machine, bnt they are better 
with flat hems held by blind stitches. Sometimes the raw 
edge of the silk is merely turned np once and secured by 
what is called “cut stitching;’ 1 but, at any rate, the plaits 
should be always pressed flatly and left to flare open; if 
they are deeper than the eighth of a yard, they should be 
caoght by a thread in the centre on the wrong side. Plait¬ 
ing* aro also Intermixed with fronts—or, as these are called 
sometimes, drawings, gatherings, or shirrings; but, with all 
this multiplicity of names, they are nothing more nor less 
than the material drawn up into a wrinkle by means of 
threads run through it, each from half to three-quarter* of 
on inch apart. A strip of the material, from four to eight 
inches wide, is used for these gathering*. 

The bodices that are made with five seams at the back, 
and without curved side-pieces, are gaining ground with the 
public. The seams each side of tho one in the centre of tho 
back commence, as a matter of course, on the top of the 
shoulder; they are held In position by slender whalebones, 
which are carried to the end of the three centre seams. The 
difference between the Joan of Arc bodice and the cuirass 
(both of which are popular,) is that the former is slightly 


hollowed out, or describes somewhat of a curve, whilst tho 
latter 1s straight all round. 

Black silk guipure is again in fashion. Those who possess 
deep guipure flounces can utilize them advantageously by 
mounting them on stiff not, and without any fullness, in 
rows one close to the other. This makes a charming Spanish 
tunic or tablier, which can be worn over a variety of dresses; 
the sleeveless bodice is also cut out in net and covered with 
piece-guipure. Guipure is used in the same manner over 
white silk, and can be worn thus over light silk drosses. 

Straw fringes are in vogue for trimming light dresses, and 
several stylish ball toilets are ornamented with black 
ribbon velvet embroidered with straw. 

Skirts are now bordered inside with narrow flounces of 
Swiss or Madeira work, and with cambric plaiting*, edged 
with Valenciennes laoe. These additions to the lining of a 
skirt are called balais or sweeping-brooms. Formerly they 
wore only to be seen on ball-dresses, but now they are added 
to most skirts with trains and demi-trnins. Black silk 

I stockings are more fashionable than any others just at pres¬ 
ent, and there is great variety in them; somo are open- 
worked, some are studded all over with flowerets of various 
hues, and some are of two widely-contrasting colors, the log 
being violet and the foot white, with fine violet stripes; in 
other*, on the contrary, the foot is scarlet, and the leg alter¬ 
nate stripes of scarlet and white. These silk stockings are 
worn under shoes with high heels and fancy buckles, and 
they generally correspond In some measure with the toilet 
worn at the time. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fio. t.—Little Boy’s Costume or Dark Gray De Bege.— 
The skirt is made plain in front, and laid in deep kilt plait¬ 
ing* at the sides and back. Jacket of the same material, 
and trimmod, like the front -of the skirt, with gimp orna¬ 
ments. 

Fio. ii.—Girl’s Dress or White Pique.— Mantle of black 
silk, trimmed with gimp embroidery and fringe. 

Fio. in.—G irl’s Dress.—T he petticoat is of blue and 
white striped percale; the over-dress of two shades of the 
percale in stripes. 

Fio. iv.—Child’s Dress or White Pique. 

Fio. v.—Boy’s Hiohland Dress.— Full kilt skirt, Jacket 
and vest of Scotch plaid. Stockings and cap. 


NOT ICE8. 

In Remitting, for M Peterson’s Magazine,” name, at 
the top of your letter, your post-office, county, and State. If 
possible, procure a post-office order on Philadelphia. If a 
post-office order cannot be had, get a draft on New York, or 
Philadelphia, deducting the exchange: if a draft cannot bo 
had, send greenbacks or notes of National bnnks, and re¬ 
gister your letter. Be particular to address to Charles Jf 
Peterson, No. 806 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

4®* Persons ordering the Magazino from agents, or deal¬ 
ers, must look to them for the supply of the work. The 
publisher bos no agent for whom he is responsible. 

4®* When the direction of a Magazine is to be changed, 
say at what post-office it was received, as well as tho one it 
is to be sent to in future. 

49* Contributors, who wish to preserve their articles, 
must keep copies of them. We do not undertake to return 
manuscripts that we cannot use. 

49" No subscription received, at club prices, for less than 
a year. Club subscribers must begin with cither tho January 
or the July number. 

49" Back number* for 1672,1873, and 1674, may b# had 
of tho principal agents, or of tho publisher. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


^ PREMIUMS! ^ 

Great offer to Subscribers for “Peterson!” 

REMEMBER THAT “PETERSON” IS $1.00 CHEAPER TO SUBSCRIBERS 
THAN THE CHEAPEST OP OTHER GOOD MAGAZINES. 

Peterson's Magazine does not giro premiums to subscribers for subscribing. No periodical of real merit, and 
that it offered at a fair price, nude to do this. Good magazines do not have to bribe people to take them. But we can, end do, 
furnish “ Peterson ” to both single subscribers and clubs, A DOLLAR LESS THAN OTHERS. If a premium 
is given to each subscriber, the cost of that premium, df course, must come out of the periodical; and either the subscriber 
gets an article just that much poorer , or else has to pay a proportionately increased price. Now this is exactly the case 
with the periodicals that offer such premiums. Those that are cheap are very inferior to “Peterson” while thoee that 
are of the same class as "Peterson” are a dollar or more higher, which more than covers, three times over, the cost to 
the publishers of such cheap pictures as they send. Now we put the MAGAZINE AT THE LOWEST CASH 
PRICE, AND A PREMIUM ENGRAVING AT THE LOWEST CASH PRICE. Thus, thoee subscribers 
who wish only the magazine, do not have to pay for a picture they do not want; while thoee who wish the picture, can 
get it at the mere cost, to us, of printing an impression for them. This is the true business way. To this end we offer 

A CHOICE OF SPLENDID PREMIUMS. 


We will send, therefore, to any subscriber for “ Peterson ” for 1875, whether single or in a club, a copy of either of 
our splendid premium-plates, for ffty cents extra. These are all either mezzotints, or line engravings, of largesse for 
framing, and of the most expensive kind, such, in fact, as retail for five dollars an impression: the original coot of each 
plate having been from 

One Thousand to Two Thousand Dollars. 

As we own these plates, we can furnish impressions for tho mere cost of paper and printing: acompetitumin which 
no others can engage. By sending fifty cents extra, therefore, any subscriber for “ Peterson ” (but no other person) can 
secure a splendid mezzotint or steel-plate, suitable to hang np in the parlor, a work of real art, worth thru times at wench 
as the cheap colored prints offered elsewhere. These engravings, too, will be sent, promptly, on receipt of the money. When 
remitting, always say which engraving is preferred. The list, from which to choose, is as follows: 


BUNYAN OH TRIAL, . 

BUHYAH IH JAIL, . 

WASHINGTON'S ADIEU TO HIS GEHERALS, 

THE STAR OF BETHLEHEM. - 

"OUR FATHER WHO ART IH HEAVEN,” - 
WASHINGTON AT TRENTON, - 
BESSIE’S BIRTH-DAY, - 
CHRIST WEEPINQ OVER JERUSALEM. 

NOT LOST BUT GONE BEFORE. 

WASHINGTON’S FIRST INTERVIEW WITH HIS WIFE. 


(27 inches 
(27 " 

(27 " 

(24 ” 

(24 " 

(24 ” 

(24 " 

(24 " 

(24 " 

(27 " ‘ 


by 20) 
" 20 ) 
" 20 ) 
" 16) 
" 16) 
" 16) 
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" 16) 
" 20 ) 


By this plan (we repeat) thoee who wish both a premium engraving and the magazine, get the two for a dollar les^ 
whether single or in clubs, than they can get other periodicals and far inferior pictures for. ( To satisfy yourselves, compare 
our club prices with thou of any other good magazine.) Thoee who have pictures enough, and want no more, get on the 
contrary, “ Peterson ” for half the price for other periodicals of its dass. 

Specimens of the Magazine sent gratis to persons wishing to get np dabs, 

Address, post-paid, 

CHARLES J. PETERSON, 

No. 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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LOVE AMONG THE ROSES. 

BY ADDIE F . VAN KEUREN. 


Nodding shyly in the soft Juno wind that 
comes tripping up from the meadows, where, all 
day long, it has been toying with the fresh clover- 
blossom, the sweet June roses literally cover the 
fairy arbor, in which I am lounging, and as I 
watch their changing colors, pink and white, and 
deep, deep red, and catch their faint fragrance, 
my thoughts go backward to a morning years ago, 
when they coquetted yet more gayly, and we, 
Cousin Kate and I, sat idly chatting of a picnio 
we liad had the day before. 

“ Picnics are so stupid, Nellie ! You don’t mean 
me to believe you like them?” laughed she, at 
last, raising her dark-brown eyes to mine and 
plucking a deep red rose, that, bolder than the 
others, had pushed its bright face far in through 
the lattice-work, and rested on the soft, brown 
hair. 

“Like them? Of course I do. You must re¬ 
member, Coz, that I am not the city belle who has 
been everywhere, and seen everything, that you 
are. But didn’t you like Dick Lee? Now I im¬ 
agined-” 

“ That I did,” with a gleam of even teeth show¬ 
ing through the coral lips at the very thought. 
** Why, as to that, one must have some amuse¬ 
ment, and as nothing else appeared, I was com¬ 
pelled, in self-defence to- Why, Mr. Lee, 

where did you come from? How long have you 
been standing here?” 

Turning as she spoke, I thought I saw a pained 
look in the deep, gray eyes, but lounging forward 
with his usual ease, the new comer said, as he took 
her offered hand, 

“ Only to hear the joyful tidings that you must 
hare some amusemeut. I came over to ask you 
to go riding with me, ladies. Will that be suffi¬ 
ciently amusing, Miss Kate?” 

I declined, but she accepted the invitation ; and 
lathering her lace draperies more closely about 
her, she placed the rose she held, in her hair, 

Vol. LXVUI.— 7 


and taking my arm, went up to the house to don 
her riding-dress. Dick and I stood chatting iu 
the porch, waiting for her; and presently she 
came down in her graceful dark-green habit, with 
a dash of scarlet at the throat, the wide-brimmed 
hat, with its long, black ostrich feather drooping 
on her shoulder, and the red rose still clinging 
to her hair, and they went off together. 

“Well,” I soliloquized, with a deep breath of 
relief, “he didn’t hear what she said, after all.” 

And I was rather glad of it, too, for Dick was 
one of my prime favorites. Then looking over 
the stretch of meadow-land and clustering orcli- 
chards to the distant hill, and the gray towers 
and turrets of the house where he had lived alone 
since his mother died, I dreamed a very pleasant 
dream, with Dick for hero, and Kate for heroine. 

The sun’s last rays were dancing with the 
flowers, and weird shadows were stalking through 
the meadow-grass, e’er up the quiet country-road 
came the two figures of whom I was dreaming: 
Kate, on her slender, snowy pony, and he on 
the great, black steed that was the pride of the 
country round. 

Her eyes were flashing with excitement, and 
redder than ten thousand rubies smiled the beau¬ 
tiful lips; and as he rode away, I noticed a red 
rose in his button-hole. 

Kate saw where my glance rested, and said, 
laughingly, 

“ lie asked me for it, Nellie, and, of course, I 
couldn’t bo so impolite as to refuse it.” 

For answer, I sang, half under my breath, 

“She had two eyes so soft and brown, 

Take care! 

She gives a side-glance and look* down, 

Beware! Be ward 

Trust her not, she’s fooling tlieol” 

After that, as the days went on, ami the mea¬ 
dows were “Sweet with the breath of the new- 
mown hay,” when the corn grew tall and taller, 
and its tassels swung in the evening wind, 
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Cousin Kate still lingered with us—and Dick 
Lee. 

Almost every day there were rides through 
the quiet country roads, where the red straw¬ 
berries stained the grass on either side, and the 
graceful ivy climbed, and swung, and tangled; or 
walks through the woods, for ferns or wild-flowers, 
or Scotch-caps; and Kate and he would come 
sauntering in, and part at last with a lingering 
good-by upon the porch. And I noticed how the 
rose upon her cheek would brighten at his com¬ 
ing, and the brown eyes weigh down with the 
great joy that had grown in them 

One evening, Kate and I were sitting on the 
steps together, watching the sail-boats as they 
glided up and down the little river, just showing 
above the apple-trees. She sat, with that rapt, 
far away look of hers, gazing up to the silvery 
clouds where the moon wag floating. Suddenly, 
a teasing voice rang up out of the shadows, siug- 
ing that quaint, little ballad, 

“She wit in the door on one cold afternoon. 

To heAr the wind sipli, and to li»ok at tin* moon, 

So pensive was Kathleen, my dear little Kathleen— 

My Kathleen Muttroe !" 

“ Well, Mr. Impudence,” said she, laughing and 
blushing, as Dick Lee came up. “ I thought I 
bade you good-by, for this evening, lialf-an-honr 
ago. Who gave you permission to come back 
again ?” 

His eyes rested very fondly on the “dainty 
maiden,” in her soft, white trailing-dress, with 
its rare lace at neck and arms, on the lilies droop¬ 
ing from her hair, and the spray of roses on her 
bosom, then he said, flinging himself down on 
the steps beside us, with a little bitterness in the 
gay voice, too, 

“ Well, you see, I knew my day would be over 
to-morrow. Whom do you think I met in the 
viflnge this evening? I came up to tell you. 
Capt. Hustead, Nellie.” 

“ Hurrah !” laughed Kate, before I could reply. 
“Now that will be spleidid! I met the brave 
young captain in town, last winter, and am al¬ 
most in love with him already. How glad I am!” 

“There!” said he, shaking his head at me, in 
mock despair. “ Didn’t I tell you so ? I suppose 
I shall have to ‘hang myself,’ after this, both 
literally and figuratively. Well, good-night once 
again. He says he will be up in the morning,” 
and, bending ever Kate’s hand, he touched it 
lightly with his lips, and was gone. 

Next morning brought the captain sure enough. 
There had been a rain-storm in the night, and 
after breakfast Kate proposed that we should re¬ 
place the lioney-suckle upon the porch which had 
been partly blown down. 

Laughingly refusing papa’s proffers of assist¬ 


ance, who said she’d “surely fall and break her 
neck,” she sprang upon the low stone railing, and 
began busily to replace it. Some of the sprays 
were broken, and taking them off, she stuck them 
iu her hair to get them out of the way, as she 
said, till at last, there were so many, her beauti¬ 
ful face looked out from a perfect wreath of blos¬ 
soms. She was standing, poised upon one slen¬ 
der slippered foot, striving to reach an unruly 
branch that swung tantalizingly near her up- 
stretched hand, her cherry lips half-parted in her 
eagerness. The sleeves of her white merino wrap¬ 
per, which were large and flowing, had fallen 
back, showing t»he snowy arms, bare almost to 
the shoulder, when a merry voice behind us 
called, 

“ Don’t move, I beg you, Miss Monroe! My 
kingdom for a pencil and a piece of paper!” 

“Capt. Hustcd!” I ejaculated, in dismay. 

“Well, docs that mean that you aren’t glad to 
see me, Miss Nellie?” asked he, as he gave his 
hand to Kate to help her down. “What are 
you doing, ladies?” 

“I’m sure that’s very plainly to be seen,” 
snapped Kate, ber politeness quite swallowed up 
in chagrin, that he should have thus “taken her 
unawares,” trying meanwhile to remove the vines 
still bound around her head. 

“We came out to re-train this vine, and were 
having such a nice time. You see we didn’t 
expect you so early.” 

And ns she said this ruefully, Kate gave a 
spiteful (witch to a spray that would stay in her 
hair, and not content with that insisted upon 
steading upright like an Indian’s plume from the 
topmost braid, in a most distressingly ungrace¬ 
ful altitude. 

You know they tell us that if you put on an 
article of dress “inside out,” everything will go 
wrong all day. Whether something of that sort 
had occurred or not, I cannot say; but certain it 
was, Kate’s misfortunes were not yet ended, for 
when at last she had detached it with an impa¬ 
tient “there!” down with it came pins and rib¬ 
bons, and her beautiful hair, unloosed, swung in 
a heavy mass far below her slender waist. 

“ That’s for being cross!” laughed the captain, 
looking down in her brown eyes, with his merry 
black ones. “ If you hadn’t been no naughty, 
ma chbre , it never would have happened. Now- 
say that you are glad to see me, and let me tie this 
‘ bonny blue ribbon’ about this * bonny brown 
hair.’ ” 

Kate was a flirt, naturally, so she laughed and 
bowed her head, and Dick Lee coming up the 
walk just then saw Capt. Ilusted twine the rib¬ 
bon about the glossy hair, and tie it upon one 
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side with a true-lover's knot; saw her fasten a j 
spray of honey-suckle in his button-hole, as pay- J 
ment for his success in the hair-dressing line, as 
she said; and, turning, went back over the hills j 
with his great New Foundland dog, that Kate 
had named for him, by his side. 

44 What are you looking at so seriously ?” asked 
she, at last, turning from the captain. 

“Why, there goes Mr. Lee,” I said, with ex¬ 
traordinary innocence. 44 1 thought he was com¬ 
ing here: but he stopped and looked at us, and 
then he must have changed his mind, for he 
turned back again.” 

For an instant, there was a troubled look in 
the sweet brown eyes ; then she said, merrily, 

“ I’m sure I’m glad of it. The captain is quite 
as much as I can manage.” 

After that, there were more rides, and sails, 
and rambles, only now it was Capt. Husted who 
spoke lingering good-byes upon the porch, who 
brought her flowers day by bay, or talked non¬ 
sense under the moonlight. Sometimes Dick 
would join us; but we did not enjoy it as of old: 
for Kate and he were sure to quarrel before the 
evening was half over, or else she would talk 
with stinging sweetness of how beautifully the 
captain rode, or sang, or did whatever else ap¬ 
peared upon the tapis, with perhaps a slight al¬ 
lusion to some of their old walks. For instance, 
44 We went up by the old mill to-day. Do you 
know, I think it’s prettier than it used to be. But 
then” (reflectively) “to be sure the captain was 
there, to point out its beauties, and, of course, 
that makes a difference.” All of which was, 
doubtlessly, very pleasant for Dick to hear, till I 
think she convinced him that she was about the 
most heartless girl he knew, and so the days 
passed on. 

Autumn came at lost. The harvest had been 
gathered in, and instead of the pink and white 
blossoms that were wreathed upon the graceful 
boughs when Cousin Kate came, great apples, rosy- 
red, and golden, always with a bright cheek turned 
to the glowing sun, were swinging, lazily in the 
hazy air; and Kate began to talk of going home. 

One chilly night, we, 44 the young folks,” in¬ 
cluding Capt. Husted, and, for a wonder, Dick, 
gathered in the sitting-room. A Are had been 
kindled in the wide, old fire-place, and as the 
flames leaped up, and blazed, and sparkled, Capt. 
Husted drew his easy*chair a trifle nearer to the 
blaze, and said, 

44 Whether it is the fire-light, or because Miss 
Kate goes home to-morrow, I must acknowledge 
that Tdo feel wonderfully sentimental. Lee, won’t 
you give us a piece of poetry ? This half light is 
just the thing for it. Oblige me, won’t you?” 


Dick half started, when the captain spoke of 
Kate’s departure, for this was the first that he 
had heard of it; but when he ended, there was a 
a moment’s silence. Then fixing his gray eyes 
steadily upon her face, and with a bitterness ap- i 
parently uncalled for in his voice, Dick quoted, 

“Lndy Clara Vere dr Vere, 

Of me you ahull not win renown. 

You thought to break a country heart 
For pastime, e’er you went to town. 

At me you emiled, but, unbeguiled, 

I saw the snare, and I retired; 

The daughter of a hundred earls. 

You are not one to be desired I” 

Kate was lounging in a low, easy-chair, close 
in the firelight, and by its glimmer, I could see 
her whiten to her very lips, as the remorseless 
voice went on, 

44 Lady Clam Yero de Vere, 

Some meeker pupil you must find; 

For were you queen of all that is, 

I could not stoop to such a mind. 

You sought to prove how 1 could love, 

And my disdain is my reply. 

The lion on your old stone gates 
Is not more cold to you tiian 11” 

I thought be would never end, and Kate kept 
growing whiter, until I wondered if she would 
faint outright, and the captain thus discover the 
real meaning of the quotation. But, presently, 
Kate was Kate again, and stretching out one 
pretty foot until it rested on the fender, she ap¬ 
parently tried to smother a well-bred yawn, 
changed her position lazily, and looking over to 
the captain, 44 smiled him into the seventh heaven 
of delight,” and raising one white hand to her 
head, where it sank half-buried in her soft brown 
hair, she waited for the poem to end. 

44 A true wail of the jilted!” she laughed, as 
Dick finished. 44 Now, I don’t like that style of 
poetry. Probably he flirted just as much as she, 
only he wouldn t own it!” 

44 Yes, Lee,” broke in the captain. “That’s a 
deucedly uncomfortable piece of poetry. It quite 
takes away my sentimentality—makes me feel 
as if I’d like to fight that girl’s brother, if 
she had one. But then, ladies,” with a deeprr 
tone in his honest voice, “if all women were 
like you, that poem would never have been 
written.” 

With a bitter half-laugh, Dick rose and walked 
over to the fire-place, and turning, looked down 
at Kate beside him. 

44 So you are going home to-morrow?” he said. 

“Yes. Arn’t you glad?” looking up in his 
face, with that rare smile of hers. 

44 No, and, yes,” he said. 44 Good-evening, and 
farewell!” and apparently forgetting that there 
was any one else in the room, he went his 
way. 

44 Was there ever anything so romantic as that 
parting ? 4 No, and, yes. Good-evening, and fare- 
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well ,’ 99 laughed Kate, waltzing up and down the 
room, to a little air that she was singing. 

“Lee is certainly either crazy, or has been 
jilted ,’ 9 asserted the captain, as he rose to make 
his adieux. “ I will not say ‘ farewell,’ my friend ; 
for I look forward to many happy meetings in 
town, next winter. So —au revotr .” 

Thus went both of Kate’s summer lovers, and 
next day the old house seemed robbed of all its 
life, and half its beauty, for Kate’s dainty hand 
had waved a last good-by from over the distant 
meadow, after a solemn promise to spend the 
next Bummer with us. Glancing carelessly to¬ 
ward the hill, with a thought of Dick’s conduct 
the night before, I saw him standing on a little 
knoll of his, that overlooked the distant village 
road, down which Kate was rapidly disappear¬ 
ing. 

His dog was lying on the grass beside him, and 
with his hat off, and one hand shading his eyes, 
he was gazing, I could imagine how eagerly, after 
the departing carriage. There be stood, till the 
“nut-brown shadows’* in the hollows grew deeper 
and deeper, and fair twilight, with her crown of 
silver stars, drew her veil, over the meadows, and 
the old house, and the quiet spell-bound figure, 
and hid them from my sight. 

Judging from her letters* Kate Monroe, at 
home, was a very different person from “ Cousin 
Kate,’’ at the country homestead. 

From time to time, too, vague rumors of her 
beauty, and her wit, and her great popularity 
reached us; how this lion and that had gone 
down before her beauty. Senators, literary men, 
and scores of others, were added to her list of 
victims; but Kate, they all agreed, was still heart- 
free. 

To be sure, there was a certain captain, who 
was always near her, and though, report said, 
she appeared to smile upon him, it averred that 
so did she upon a hundred others. And with 
various tidings of, and from her, the winter 
passed, and Dick Lee was as intimate a friend as 
ever at our house. 

At last the “ wind, and cloud, and changing 
skies” of March were over, and the soft hand of 
Spring had sown the hillocks with “violets, blue 
as her eyes,” where of late the snow had lam in 
unsightly heaps; then the apple-blossoms showered 
down upon the grass their pink and pearly petals; 
and then came June, with her roses, and her soft 
blue skies, and with June, Kate. 

“ You have not changed one bit, Kathie,” said 
I, giving her a school-girlish hug, upon the porch, 
“only grown handsomer.” 

“Tut, child, you mustn’t be so complimentary. 
I have heard enough of that, all winter. I came 


up here for a respite,” and she looked down at 
me, with a half-weary look in her sweet brown 
eyes. “ How cool and quiet it seems up here! 
And your roses are in bloom. Come up stairs, 
while I take off this heavy traveling-dress, and 
I’ll tell experiences.” 

And arm-in-arm, we went up to her room, to* 
get her. 

“Well!” she said, as she lounged back, when 
dressed, with her light silk falling gracefully 
about her, and her soft, jeweled hand toying 
with her bracelets, “this is solid comfort. I 
should like to Btay here forever.” 

“What about the captain, Kate?” asked I, 
at last. “ You haven’t said much about him, 
lately.” 

The sweet face grew troubled, and she toyed 
uneasily with the bracelet on her arm. 

“Lost night, he asked me to be his wife. I 
flirted with him, lost summer. I don’t suppose 
you noticed; but it made him think 1 liked hint, 
and he told mo so.” 

“Then you have refused him.” 

“ Yes, of course.” 8he glanced quickly up at 
me, then looked down again. “ I ain't going 
to flirt any more, Nellie. I’ve had enough of 
it.” 

By-and-by Kate said, “ I am going to the arbor 
to see if it looks like old times. Will you come ?” 

Just (hen I saw Dick Lee coming up the walk 
in front of the house. A happy thought struck 
me. “ No, my dear,” I answered. “ I have 
6ome household matters to look after.” 

I took care she did not approach the window, 
and conducted her myself to the back-door, down 
stairs, from which the path led to the rose-bower 
at the foot of the garden. Then I hurried to the 

I front-door, where Dick, by this time, had arrived. 
“ I am busy, just now,” I said ; “but an old 
friend of yours is in the garden. Go and pay 
your respects to her, and by that time I shall be 
disengaged.” 

Dick understood me, and hurried off. He soon 
overtook Kate. 

“ Why, Mr. Lee,” she cried, in unaffected sur¬ 
prise, and then her eyes fell, and the color rose to 
her cheeks, and wholly against her will, deep¬ 
ened and deepened, till brow, and neck, and face 
were enmson. She was glad, when, soon after, 
they reached the nrbor, and she could sit down, 
for her limbs trembled under her. 

“You are not well,” said poor, innocent Dick. 
“You have been sick, haven’t you, and are still 
weak? You tremble.” 

Forced to dissemble, Kate made a feeble effort 
to laugh, and said, 

“ Oh, no! But I think a thorn has run into 
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my instep.” She wore slippers. “ I must have 
stepped against some branch of a rose-bush trail¬ 
ing in the ground.” 

She had not made matters better. On the con¬ 
trary, she was getting more and more entangled, 
if she did but know it. 

“ Let me see,” said Dick, stooping down. 

She blushed, hesitated a moment, and then 
shyly put out her foot. 

“ I can find no thorn,” said Dick. He had 
taken the dear little foot reverenly in his hand, 
and scrutinized it carefully, his heart beating, all 
the while, like a sledge-hammer. 

Kate drew the foot impatiently away. “ I must 
have been mistaken,” she said. 

Dick rose and stood before her. Her embar¬ 
rassment, her slight pettishness, her whole man¬ 
ner puzz led him. Then a sudden light broke 
upon him. 


“Kate! Why, Kate,” ho cried, “can it be? 
Have you, indeed, been mistaken? I—I mean 
—about something else.” 

She lifted her eyes, beaming with love, for an¬ 
swer ; and the next moment she was clasped to 
his heart. 

Hour after hour of the bright afternoon slip¬ 
ped away, and at last, when the purple sunlight 
came, and the stars began to twinkle, Dick and 
Kate strolled up the garden-walk together. 

“What has been the matter, Kate?” I said, as 
they came up the Bteps, with very conscious faces. 
“ What kept you so long?” 

“Matter?” she repeated, looking down, with 
a proud humility, as unusual to her ns it was be¬ 
coming. Then, with an upward glance at Dick, 
and with one of her arch lo^ks, she said, laugh¬ 
ing softly, “I think the matter was ‘Lovk 
Among the Roses I* ” 


MERCY’S PLEA. 

BY W. 8. QA'/FNET, 


Wodldbt thou a sinful soul redeem, 

And lead the erring back to God; 

A guardiansuigei wouldst thou seem. 

To one who long in guilt hath trod? 

Go kindly to him, hike hid hand, 

Aud gently press it in your own, 

And by his side a brother stand, 

Till thou the demon siro dethrone I 

He still is human, and will yield, 

Like snow beneath the torrid ray; 

And his strong heart, though doubly steeled, 
Will to the words of love give way I 

He had a mothorl and bo felt 
A mother's kiss upon his cheek; 

And by her knee at evening knelt. 

The prayer of iunoconco to speak 1 


A mother! ay, and who shall say, 
Though deep in sin he now may be, 
That spirit may not wake to-day, 

Which filled him at her sainted knee. 
No guilt so utter e’er became 

But ’mid it we some good might find, 
Aud Virtue, through the deepest shame, 
Still feebly lights the darkest mind. 

Scorn not tho guilty, then, but plead 
With him, In kindest, gentlest mood, 
That thou the strayed one back may lead 
To hope, to Heaven, and to God I 
Thou art thyself but mortal; thou 
As prone, perchutiee, to fall as ho 1 
Then “mercy to tho fallea show, 

That mercy may be shown to thee I’* 


SHEAVES. 

BY N. R. STEVENS. 


A sad autumnal sky—a twilight sky, 

All colorless and gray; 

A low wind whispering through tho withered grass, 
And wandering away; 

Bare trees—save for a handful of brown leaves; 

A quiet reaper, resting with her sheaves— 

How poor they seem l how lew, how worthless all I 
Ah, for another Spring! 

Or if tho Summer, Lite and cold at best, 

Might corao again, and bring 
The light and warmth that best matures the grain, 
Before the frost falls and the latter rain ! 


And yet Ho knows, and judges all aright: 

Some by the wavsido fell; 

Sumo came to naught; and some tho birds devoured, 
And Ho alone can tell 

Whut bitter chanco or circumstuuce decreed 
Tho utter failure of the cherished seed. 

But It may be in a diviner air, 

Transfigured and made pure, 

Tho harvest that wo deemed as wholly lost 
Waits perfect and mature: 

And tho faint heart that now defeated grieves. 

Hay yet stand smiliug ’mid abundant sheaves. 
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CONCLUDED THOM PAGE 40 . 


I shall never understand how it was pos¬ 
sible that, through the long weeks that follow¬ 
ed, a mother could be so carelessly blind os Mrs. 
Clangarthe showed herself. She seemed to enjoy 
life as much as ever; she was as sweet-tempered 
and ready to be amused with trifles; she played 
hostess at the gay little suppers, and angled for 
Sir Denis in seeming unconsciousness of the 
change in the pretty, young face, hitherto eo 
cloudlessly bright. It made my heart ache to 
watch this change as it grew. It was no longer 
the face that had smiled down on Mr. Jack from 
the stair-case. There was a feverish trouble in 
its eyes; its very smiles w’ere feverish. I can¬ 
not describe the dumb pain and look of inward 
misery that took the place of the old light-heart¬ 
edness. 

But the girl said very little, though she grew 
paler every day. She bore up against her trouble, 
almost defiantly, trying to make herself pretty 
in her lover’s eyes, pretending to be gay, and 
even trying to tolerate Sir Denis. But she could 
not deceive me. My love for her had made my 
old eyes too quick. I think, too, that sheAindcr- 
stood this, for it was only before me that she 
ever gave in, and sometimes, when she was with 
me, she seemed to break down, though she tried 
hard to make light of it, and always did it with 
a wretched ghost of a smile on her pale lips. 

“Sir Denis was too much for me, to-night,” 
she would say, sometimes. “ And—and, I have 
a headache. It makes me look pale, I dare say. 
Do I look pale, Mrs. Mallon?” trying to laugh. 
“ I feel pale.” 

But the time came when she ceased even try¬ 
ing to laugh, and would come to me, looking 
as white as death, trembling and crying. 

“ Don’t tell,” she would say. “ Don’t tell. I 
am not well, you know ; and Lady Medora has 
been bothering again. Let me have my cry out, 
and then I shall be better.” 

I cannot put into words the horror of slow 
fear which grew upon me. I could not bear to 
think of it, and fought against it bitterly, trying 
to think it quite natural that her girlish troubles 
Bhould make her hysterical, and nervous; but at 
last I began to see a change in Mr. Jack, and 
this change crushed all my hopes. I began to 
100 


see that lie was getting tired of his amusement: 
and I knew him so well that I recognized the 
alteration as soon ns it came about; as soon as 
Miss Liua herself did. He began to try to avoid 
her, as if by accident at first, but more openly 
in the course of time. In the end, day after 
day passed by, in which he never entered their 
rooms. 

I wakened earlier than usual one morning, 
and, after dressing, went to my window to look 
out, as I had a habit of doing. The fog was just 
clearing aw'ay, and, as my eyes became accus¬ 
tomed to the then floating mist, I glanced acci¬ 
dentally toward the Moaning Bar. Two figures 
w’ere standing near the rocks together. It did 
not need a second glance to tell me whose they 
were. I knew them, in an instant; one by its 
attitude, the other by the scarlet jacket and long, 
falling hair. It was Lina Clangarthe and Mr. 
Jack I 

lie was lounging carelessly against a rock, 
wb«» I looked, and she seemed to be speaking 
to htm passionately, wildly, desperately. She 
was holding out her hands, and clasping and 
wringing them as she talked : and he was listen¬ 
ing without a gesture, simply listening and watch¬ 
ing her. 

My heart gave one fierce bound, and fairly 
stood still. Fora moment it seemed that I scarce¬ 
ly breathed, and then 1 drew back behind the 
curtain, praying aloud, 

“ Lord, have mercy upon her! Oh, Lord, hare 
mercy upon her!” I cried. 

IL was all over, when I looked again. Mr. 
Jack had sauntered away, and Lina was walking 
rapidly along the beach, toward the street. She 
was walking hurriedly, and seemed to steady her 
slight, girlish figure with some difficulty. But 
sho was not crying, and there was not a tear in 
her eys, when, a few moments later, she came 
into the room. 

“ I have been out wnlking with Mr. Low’ther,” 
she said, in a strange, steady voice. “And we 
have had a bit of a quarrel, Mrs. Mallon. Lowers 
always have their little quarrels, don’t they?” 

She had seated herself at the window when 
she entered, and she was sitting there as she 
spoke, and the minute the words were out of 
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her mouth, she turned suddenly, and looked at 
me. 

44 If you had been at the window, you might 
* have seen us,” she said, watching me keenly. 
“ I did not know before that any of these win¬ 
dows fronted the Moaning Bar so directly.” 

44 1 think I did see you,” 1 answered, as 
calmly as possible. 44 But my old eyes are not 
as young as they used to be, and I might be mis¬ 
taken.” 

That seemed to satisfy her, and for awhile, 
Bhe sat silent ; but at last she spoke again. 

“ I am rather low-spirited, this morning,” she 
said. 44 Quarrels always make me miserable. I 
don't think I am as Btrong as I used to be. I wish 
life wasn’t so long. 1 was thinking, this morn¬ 
ing, it would be an easy sort of a way to end it, 
out there on the Moaning Bar, when the tide 
coanes in.” 

She spoke so deliberately and meditatively, 
that I was startled into making a slight exclama¬ 
tion, 

44 Why, Miss Lina!” I cried out. 

She started a little, looked up at me, and 
laughed, faintly. 

44 Why not?” she said. 44 It would be easy 
enough if one had the courage; and it wouldn’t 
need much. The tide sweeps round the Bar so 
suddenly. And then there is no help, and one 
wouldn’t need courage. Don’t be frightened, 
though, Mrs. Mallon ! I am not going to drown 
myself. I am too fond of life for that; besides, 
I want to make up with Jack.” And she laughed 
again. 

I was blind enough then to be deceived by her 
light manner, but 1 thought of her words after¬ 
ward, and remembered, too, her little shudder, 
when she said, “And then there would be no 
help.” 

After that came a change again, stranger and 
more deceptive than the last. She regained her 
spirits too rapidly to seem natural; she never 
said anything against Sir Denis, and was even 
extravagantly gay in liis presence. Her mother 
was fairly delighted, and exerted herself to her 
utmost, in the matter of dressing her and making 
her appear to advantage. They gave the little 
suppers two or thrjee times a week, and at such 
times, from my room, 1 could hear Lina’s fever¬ 
ish laugh ringing out above everything. She 
had never seemed so reckless and light-hearted 
and, ns the guests passed out of the house, 1 
often caught snatches of conversation among the 
men. which showed me that even those who had 
known her the longest were dazzled afresh, and 
puzzled a little. 

But Mr. Jack’s attentions were gradually fall- 


\ ing off. Ilis unceremonious visits were growing 
| fewer and farther between. I was astonished to 
{ find that this did not seem to trouble Lina much, 
j and was so far bewildered that 1 began to falter 
again. She did not contrive plans to meet him 
\ any longer; and when, by accident, they eucoun- 
\ tered each other on the stairs, or in the hall, she 
\ would give him a careless little nod, or a careless 
j speech, and pas9 on os coolly us she might have 
done in the first days of their acquaintance. 
But one evening, after she had passed him so, 
| and the hall-door had closed upon him os he 
went out, I heard her feet flag somewhat in their 
| passage up the stair-case, and in a moment more 
\ there came to my listening ears the dull, dead 
thud of a heavy full. 

There was no other sound, nothing but the 
fall, and, strange to say, no one seemed to hear 
it but myself; and hurrying out, I found lying 
on the mat, at the foot of the stairs, Lina Clan- 
garthe, in a dead faint, her white face like a 
stone. 

I wont to the kitchen-door, and, calling one 
of the servants as quietly as possible, made her 
help me to carry the prostrate figure into my 
room, and lay it on my sofa. 

4 ‘ Don’t sny anything to the others,” I com¬ 
manded the girl. 41 It is nothing but a faint, 
and would only alarm Mrs. Clangarthe unneces¬ 
sarily.” 

I sent her away before the poor child’s eyes 
were open, and then I Bet myself to work to re¬ 
store her alone. But, before I began, I closed 
the door. 1 think it must have been half an 
hour before she knew me, and when the great, 
speechful, gray eyes unclosed, they turned upon 
me in an agony, needing not a word to express 
; itself. It seemed to me os if I could not bear it. 
I thought my heart would hurst. 

You fell down stairs, and fainted, my dear,” 

I said, as cheerfully as I could. “ I suppose 
your foot slipped.” 

She did not utter a sound, only looked at me, 
and then, nil at once, at the door, as if she was 
frightened. 

“Yes, my dear,” I answered, for I guessed 
what she was thinking of. “Yes, my dear, its 
locked. You see I thought there was no need to 
alarm the household, and frighten your mamma. 
It was ouly a faint, and you will be over it soon. 
You are almost over it now, only, of course, you 
feel weak, and tired, and don’t want to talk. 
Take a little of this wine, and then I will sit 
down, and you shall try to sleep.” 

She took the wine, but her poor hands trem¬ 
bled so that I had to hold the glass to her lips. 
She did not speak even then, and, after she had 
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8wallowed it, she slipped down on to the sofa- 
cushion, with her white, young face upon her 
arm, and her long hair half-hiding it as she lay. 

As for me, I set the wineglass aside, and went 
back to my seat at the window, which faced the 
Moaning Bar. 

For two long hours I sat there with my work, 
looking out at the sea, and now and then glanc¬ 
ing round at the helpless young face on the sofa. 
During those two hours this figure never stirred, 
but lay there without a movement, the w’hite face 
half hidden by the heavy, loose hair. The silence 
was so heavy and terrible, and the time so long, 
in its dull, dragging by, that I could scarcely 
bear it. If I could only have helped her; if 
I could only have said one word of motherly 
comfort to her, I should have thanked God for it 
to the last day of my life. If this was only a 
girl’s heartache, it was a bitter one, indeed, and 
one that called for tender words and comfort; 
but if it was worse, there were no words that 
human tongue could utter, that could be too full 
of pity and prayer for this young creature, in 
her desolate strait. 

I got. up from my chair, at last, and went to 
her, kneeling down by her side, and touching 
her hair softly, 

“ Are you asleep, Miss Lina?” I asked. 

She stirred a little, but she did not look up, 
as she answered, 

“ No.” 

“Do you feel better?” I said, falteringly. 
“ Fainting-fits are troublesome things, my dear; 
but there is not much danger in them, you know. 
I hope-” 

I stopped there, because I could say no more. 
It seemed as if the spell upon her was broken, 
for she was beginning to shiver and tremble, and 
in a minute she was clinging to the cushion with 
both her little hands, sobbing in a wild, gasp¬ 
ing, choking way. 

“ Oh, Mrs. Mallon !” she cried out, again and 
again, “ if you only knew what is in my heart 
to-night; if you only know what is in my heart 
to-night 1 If you only—only—knew 1” 

I was trembling all over, myself, and crying, 
too, though I tried hard to speak quietly, as I 
stroked her hair, and patted her shoulder to 
soothe her. 

“ Tell me, my love,” I said. “ Tell me, if you 
can, and I will try to help you. I am an old 
woman, my dear, and the Lord may show me 
how I might help you best. The Lord never fails 
us, you know, my dear.” 

But she had lost all hope of controlling her¬ 
self. She only sobbed, and gasped, and panted, 
with her hand clenched hard against her heart. 


“There is no help for me,” she cried out. 
“ There is no help. There is nothing but death ! 
Nothing but death 1 Nothing but death and de¬ 
spair.” 

The tide had come in, and gone down again 
into the darkness, long before she was still; and 
then it was time for her to go up stairs, for Mrs. 
Clangarthe was inquiring for her. She got up 
from the sofa, pale as death, and, with a strange, 
hollow look about her eyes. She had worn her 
wild grief out, but she bad not uttered a word 
that might tell me surely whether my terrible 
fear had any foundation or not. 

She gave a glance at herself os she passed the 
mirror, and when she reached the door, she 
turned, all of a sudden, in a wild, nervous w'ay, 

“You are not like other people,” she said. 
“ You are better, some way. I wish you were 
my mother.” 

I wonder if the people, who are used to read¬ 
ing stories, can guess how this one of mine is 
going to end. I wonder, too, if the most expe¬ 
rienced of them would not have started, as 1 did 
that night, on hearing Lina Clangarthe’s laugh 
ring out among the voices in the room above. I 
think they would, and yet I did hear it. I heard 
it, threading through the bursts of merriment 
that came from the two or three of her father's 
fellow officers, who were his guests for the even¬ 
ing, and as I heard it, l trembled. She was 
talking to them, and even rattling off gay little 
French songs for them, one after the other. She 
was filling the whole drawing-room with her 
mirth. 

Sir Denis was there, too, one of the servants 
told me, and she was drawing him on, and daz¬ 
zling him with her daring flashes of wit. And, 
toward the end of the evening, Mr. Jack came 
in, and went up stairs to join the party; and a 
few minutes later, to my bewilderment, I heard 
her laughing and jesting with him too. 

They were always gay enough, and sometimes 
a trifle boisterous in that light-hearted way of 
theirs; but I had never heard them so merry as 
they seemed to be this night. Peal after peal of 
laughter came down the stair-caso to my room. 

“ It’s Miss Lina is making them laugh so,” ex¬ 
plained the major’s man. “Sure it’s in high 
spur’ts she is in this evenin’. The ould fell'ys 
is houldin’ their sides wid the fun in her. It’s 
beyutiful she looks, too, Misthress Mallon, wid a 
color like a rose, and a light in her eye like foire, 
an me Lady Medora’s ould dre38 lookin’ new on 
her. Ah, but it’s Sir Dinnis is the lost boy, in- 
tirely.” 

Barregan was just like the rest of the servants; 
he fairly adored Miss Lina, and noticed her 
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every mood, with as great an interest as if she had 
been a child of his own. The queer, careless 
ways of the family extended even tp their free- 
and-easy intercourse with their servants. 

It was later than usual when the company 
dispersed, perhaps because they had enjoyed 
themselves so well. I had sat in my room, for 
hours, listening, and wondering, and fearing, by 
turns, and was just setting Mr. Jack's parlor to 
rights, and bolting the shutters before going to 
bed, when I heard Sir Denis and Mr. Jack him¬ 
self come out, Miss Lina following them on to the 
landing to have a last word. The parlor was 
quite dark, and they could not see me; but 1 
could see them plain enough; and you may be 
sure my first look was at Miss Lina. 

She was standing on the stairs, just as she had 
stood the night Mr. Jack kissed her. Her soft 
hair was floating over her wide, white shoulders, i 
down to her bit of a waist, as she had a girl’s ! 
fashion of wearing it all loose and curly ; and she | 
had on the very dress Lady Medora had given ! 
her, the rose-colored satin. It was as Bnrregnn ] 
had said, her eyes were like fire; but just at this j 
moment, as she looked down at the two men, j 
there was scarcely a bit of color in her face, in j 
spite of the light words she was speaking. 

“ And as you are going away," she was snying 
to Mr. Jack, “ I suppose I may as well say good- 
by to you, and ask you to give my love to Lady 
Medora, if you see her, when you are in London. 
Don’t tell any tales out of school though, or else 
she won’t send me any more of her old dresses, 
and what would I do without them." 

“ And you will try the sorrel mnre with me 
to-morrow, Miss Clangarthe?" Sir Denis said, a 
sort of stiff confusion mixed with his admiration 
of her. “She paces w'ell, I can vouch; and we 
can ride past the Moaning Bar, and on to the 
Shingle Road, after the tide goes down." 

I saw her look down at his face, for one second, 
with a strange expression, just as if she had for¬ 
gotten herself; but it was only for one moment; 
the next she answered him as gnyly as ever, 
only with an odd, feverish, short laugh. “ Yes," 
she said, “ I’ll remember. When the tide goes 
down—if nothing happens from now till then. 
And what oould happen? After the tide goes 
down, then. Good-night.” And sho gave him 
a bright, little nod. 

14 Good-night, Miss Clangarthe," he answered, 
and went down stairs with his thin face all in a 
glow of pleasure. 

In his momentary excitement, he had almost 
forgotten his companion, but Mr. Jack called 
after him, the nexi minute. 

“ Wait a minute, Dermot,” he said. Then he 


turned to the bright-robed young figure on the 
stair above him, and as he looked into the white, 
young face, held out his hand. 

“ Good-night, Lina," be said. 

She never stirred. Just stood there, white 
and still, looking right into his evil, handsome, 
black eyes, without a word. She did not take 
his hand, or even notice it. 

“Good-by," she said, at last. 

That was all. Not another word; and after 
taking another look at her, lie turned away, as if 
she had puzzled him a little, and ho was too in¬ 
different to care about translating her. 

She watched him down the stair-case, through 
the hall, out into the street, without stirring; 
and then she turned round, and walked slowly 
up to her own room; and the last glimpse I had 
of her, in life, showed me that queer, calm look 
in her girl’s eyes, and that queer steadiness on 
her white face. 

I have often thought, since then, of the wild 
desperatcncss, that must have been in that poor, 
wronged young thing’s mad heart, that dread¬ 
ful night. I have shuddered, and cried like a 
child, over the picture that will sometimes force 
itself upon my mind: the picture of that stead¬ 
fast face, as it must have looked during the long 
hours that passed before daylight came. I have 
fancied that I could see it, and understand the 
depth of despair and misery which this girl of 
seventeen years old must have struggled with, in 
the silence of midnight. There had never been a 
shadow on her life before, and the blackness of 
death had fallen upon her almost in an hour. 
Did she pray one, short, desperate prayer, or 
did she face her fate, remembering nothing, but 
what she left behind, and what life might have 
held for her? 

I was sitting at my little parlor window, just 
as I always did, and the tide was sweeping back, 
wave by wave, over the sand, and over the rocks, 
and over the Moaning Bar. It had been a dull, 
gray morning, and even now the sun was scarcely 
to be seen at all, as it struggled through the 
banks of leaden clouds. I was feeling troubled, 
and not very well. I had not slept much during 
the night, and losing rest always hurts me. But 
somehow, this morning, it was my mind that felt 
heavy, and it was so heavy that I forgot my tired 
old limbs altogether. I was thinking of Miss 
Lina, and had been thinking of her nil night. I 
was beginning to fear something I had not thought 
of before; and the thought of it chilled me to the 
heart. 

When first it struck me, I turned to the sea, 
with a quick, cold pulse-beat, and my eyes fell 
on the Moaning Bar, in shrinking terror. The 
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slow, creeping waves, tossing over it now, had 
such a cruel, hungry look in the gray light. The 
tide always crept round the low, barreu stretch 
of sand, just in a stealthy sort of way, and no 
human being, who chanced to linger there a mo¬ 
ment too late, need turn his face to the higher 
shore again, for he had met his doom. It was 
a cruel place, and I had always felt a dread of 
it, even when the tide was down. The coast 
people feared it, with something like supersti¬ 
tious horror, and told fearful stories of the mad¬ 
dened wails they had heard, and the stony, rigid 
forms that had been swept back to the shore, 
once or twice, at ebb of tide. 

I could not bear to look at it this morning; 
but, somehow, it had a strange fascination for me ; 
and I sat watching it until (he tops of the rocks 
were bare. The sea was not long in creeping 
backward then, and before many minutes the 
water was falling rapidly, and the rocks stood 
out, bold and black, in a little cluster that made 
a sheltered nook, where the sea-weed always lay 
in heaps, tangled with wbfte sea-shells. 

There was a heap of such sea-weed, lying half 
out of the low water now. I could seo it quite 
plainly, us it lay caught among the rocks. After 
my first glance, I found myself staring at it, fas¬ 
cinated—I could not say why—curiously. The 
little running waves were playing with it, and 
lifting it lightly as they retreated. 

A sound in the hall, and a summons from out¬ 
side, roused me. I got up from my seat, rest¬ 
lessly, opened the door, and confronted the ma¬ 
jor’s man, who stood upon the threshold, making 
his stiff, military salute. 

“ It’s Miss Lina I was ordhered to ax about, 
Misthrcss Mallon,” he said, a trifle uneasily. 
“The misthress sent mo saa if she was here. 
Sir Dinnis is waitin’ for her, and the misthress 
thought, mebbe, she had stepped into your room, 
whin she kem in.” 

I stared at him blankly for a moment. Then 
my startled mind began to take in vaguely the 
strange expression on the poor fellow’3 face. 
There was actually a shade of pallor on his sun¬ 
burnt skin, and hi9 eye met mine restlessly. 
Something was the matter, I knew, and he was 
afraid to speak of it. 

“ Barregan,” I broke out, all in a tremble, 
“what is the matter? You are trying to hide 
something from mo- What is it you are trying to 
hide ?” 

I saw him turn pale then in actual earnest, 
and when he answered me, his voice shook. 

“ Might I step insoide, Misthress Mallon?” he 
said. “I'd like to have a wurred wid yez.” 

I motioned him in, and shut the door. 


“ What is it ?” I cried out, sharply. “ You are 

not afraid that-” And then I slopped short, 

in spite of t^e terrible fear that rushed upon me. 

“ She—she went out early,” he said, hoarsely, 
“ an’ she’s not come in yet, though she promised 
to try Sir Dinnis’s sorrel. There’s a nasty hit of 
sand down on the Bar, ye know, and she always 
wint there. She was goin’ there whin I met her, 
and some ways she looked white and poorly, but 
she turned her purty, pale face to me, and says, 

‘ Good mornin’ to ye, Barregan. I’m goin’ for a 
little walk on the sands,’ and then she looks over 
her shoulder at me, two or three times, before 
she was out of sight. I darn’t say a wurred to 
the misthress. I darn’t; 1 thought I’d come 
here first.” 

The sun had struggled through the clouds at 
lost, and os I turned to the window, shaken and 
strengthless, it burst forth in such sudden bright¬ 
ness, that I could sec nothing plainly. But little 
ns I could distinguish, my blinded eyes caught a 
glimpse of something, that made me drop into my 
chair, with hardly voice to speak. 

“ Look out there,” I said to the poor stricken 
fellow. “There is a heap of—of sea-weed, I 
think, caught on the rocks, on the Moaning Bar. 
There is not a bit of color caught among it, i a 
there? The sun blinds me so that I cannot see. 
There isn't a bit of scarlet there, is there? Look 
well before you speak, for God’s sake 1” 

He did not need to look a second time. Just 
one glance, and he broke away, with a cry of 
I horror, that roused the whole household, and 
I brought servants, and master, and mistress, hur- 
| rying out of Nie rooms, with white, scared faces. 

» Just that one cry, and a few wild terror-stricken 

| words, and the cry was echoed again, until the 
roof rang with its shrill horror, as Mrs. Clan- 
garthe fell prostrate upon the stair-case landing, 
with a face like the dead. 

We raised her, and carried her to her room, 
scarcely any one of us knew how; for the whole 
house was full of the cries of wailing, hurrying 
servants, and wailing, terrified children. There 
was not one of them but had I~vcd her; there 
was not one of them, from the best to the worst, 
who was not stricken as with the hand of death. 

They were all crowded about the windows, 
weeping aloud, as they watched the hurrying 
figures flying across the sands, toward the bit of 
scarlet color caught in the nook of rocks. Dozens 
of the coast people, men, women, and children, 
catching a hint of the truth, left their work in 
boats and huts, and ran, as it were, for dear life, 
through the shallow water the tide had left on 
tho low beach, joining one another by twos and 
threes, until a great crowd of strange figures 
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stood about tlio rocks, around Sir Denis, and 
around the man who had tirst bent o?er the some¬ 
thing, which was not sea-weed, but a dead girl’s 
body. 

Perhaps, among all the crowd of rough watch¬ 
ers, there was not one who had not a kindly re¬ 
membrance of the bright, girlish face, and light¬ 
hearted ways ; perhaps there was scarcely one of 
them to whom she had not, at some time, spoken 
a careless, sweet-tempered word of greeting. 
She had been used to speak to the roughest of ; 
them when she met them, and in the most un¬ 
responsive of their lmlf-savage moods, they had 
felt an odd sort of liking for her and her bright 
beauty. 

It seemed almost like Fate that they should ; 
bring her into my little room, and lay her upon 
the sofa, where she lmd lain through the long, 
silent, wretched hours only so few days before. 
But her face was not hidden now upon the cush¬ 
ion; it lay still and white, upturned to every 
eye ; and the long hair that had veiled it was 
wet and dank with the salt sea, and tangled with 
sea, and sand, and shells. 

If she had died to keep a secret, she had not 
died in vain, for no one but myself guessed that 
any secret existed. I?he must have forgotten the 
tide, until it had crept around the Bar, and it 
was too late to turn back, they said among them¬ 
selves ; and, as they spoke, I bent over her, and 
smoothed her pretty, tangled hair, so that they 
could not see my face, and guess that I had any- 
thing to hide from them. But as I listened, I 
understood, quite plainly, what the poor, des¬ 
perate child had meant when she cried out to me, 

“ Oh, if you only knew what is in my heart, to¬ 
night!” I knew then, for her own dead lips 
told me, and I knew, too, what a terrible strength 
of resolution had kept the fire in her eye, and 
the color in her cheek as she jested and laughed 
with the rest, within the very sound of the j 
waves which she knew would sweep over her j 
dead, body on the morrow. j 

“ It would not take much courage, when the 
tide came up,” she had said, and I remembered ; 
the words, shuddering at the thought of how the 
waves must have looked, as she watched them 
running up nearer and nearer, until the gray, 
while line was all around her, and it was too 
late to look back, or repent. 

But it was over now, and it could not have 
taken long to hush her cries, if she had uttered 
Any; it could not have been many minutes, at 
the most, after the first gasp, in the rush of surf, 
before she was as quiet as she looked now, lying 
on my sofa, with the strange rest on her pretty 
face. 


“She looks so calm, someway,” poor Mrs. 
Clangarthe wailed. “ And she was so pretty, 
too, and I was so proud of her. Oh, my poor, 
poor Lina i I don’t think Sir Denis will ever get 
over it, Mrs. Mallon. He was going to propose 
to her this morniug, and Lina had promised me 
she would accept him, if he did.” 

When the dreadful day was over, and the 
house was dark and quiet, I sat in my little room 
again, thinking sadly of the still chamber up 
stairs, where the slender, quiet figure lay on the 
bed. As I sat, brooding over the fire, I heard 
the door open, and Mr. Jack came in, and stood 
on the hearth, with the stealthy, evil look in his 
handsome, bold, black eyes. 

Whether be suspected me or not, be did not 
care to meet my glance; and, as he spoke, he 
carelessly struck a match on the mantel to light 
a cigar he held. 

“ I am going to London, to-morrow,” he said, 

“ and shall not need you any longer. You can 
go back to Marshlands os soon as you wish. I 
shall not return here again.” 

I looked at his wicked, handsome face steadily, 
and for the moment hated it as I had never hated 
anything human before. 

“ Sir,” I said, “ have you been up stairs ?” 

He nodded carelessly, but changed color a 
’ little, nevertheless. 

“ Yes,” he answered. 

I “ And you have seen-her ?” 

; He nodded again, flinching, l could see. 

! I do not know what held me up, but I felt that 
I I must speak now, or die. 

“ Do you remember what we said about that 
dead girl, once before, in this very room?” I 
asked. “About her face? Do you remember 
wbat I said, about its being a tender, innocent 
face, which knew no wrong, and held none ? 
Do you remember?” 

He started slightly, and turned, staring wildly 
at me. 

“ IVhat the deuce-” he began. 

But I stopped him. I rose up from my chair, 
and faced him, trembling in every limb, and 
sobbing in a grief that was too much for me. 
I remembered the pretty young face, as I saw it 
first, With the innocent light in its eye, and then 
I thought of how the tide had gone down on the 
Moaning Bar, leaving the bit of bright color ly¬ 
ing in the nook of rocks. 

“ Man I” I said, “you are a villain, and God 
will never forgive you. The curse of a lost life 
will be upon you forever.” 

He did not say a word, fierce as was the anger 
i that flashed into his cruel face. He had not a 
\ word to say. He knew that his sin had found 
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him oat, and that there was no defence for him, 
if he cared to make one. For one moment he 
Blood and tried to brave me with a sneer, the 
blood flushing his dark skin, and the flare of pas¬ 
sion in his eyes. The next, he faltered, and 
turned upon his heel, and so left me forever. 

I did not see him again, and was thankful that 
I did not. I knew that, if my lady had been 
living, she would have absolved me from my 


promise, and knowing this, 1 was not ashamed 
to break it myself. I had been his faithful ser¬ 
vant, and he had used me for an innocent crea¬ 
ture’s wrong, and so I could be faithful no longer. 
He went away, os he said he would, and I. re¬ 
turning to my home, carried, in my own heart, 
the secret which had been swept away and lost, 
in the waves that went down with the tide, on 
the Moaning Bar. 


SONG: UNDER THE APPLE-TREES. 


Under the apple-tree blows the west wind, 

Up from the clover-field, sweet from the clover; 
Green grass underfoot, nil whisper and shimmer— 
A rustle of leaves, green boughs bending over. 

Under the apple-tree blows the west wind ; 

Shake all the blossoms and loaves—let it pass! 
Down falls a flurry of petals, out-flung, 

Shower of pink, floating over the grass. 

Under the apple-tree blows the west wind; 

Sudden, the flirt of a wing—he is gone! 
Gold-throated bobolink, whither so fast? 

A chirp—he is lost in the meadow, new-mown. 

Under the apple-tree sighs the west wind, 

Weary of long hours wasted at play, 


Drunk with the breath of Spring’s odorous flowers— 

The flowers he’d kissed and forsaken that day. 

Arbutus, hid shyly beneath Winter leaves, 

When the west wind passed by, looked forth to the light; 
Pale flowers! they flushed when the west wind bent low ; 
lie passed, and the flowers shrank back, waxen white. 

) Ah ! cruel west wind, what cared he for sighing! 

< lie passed by the brook, where the young lilies stood; 

I lie whispered a word: the lily-bells shook; 

< One wcrl, it was all, as he fled through the wood, 
j Under the apple-tree sleeps the west wind— 

; Softly, softly, the day dies away; 

| Peacefully sunset skies fade with the light; 

{ Pale rises tlio misty moon—pale moon of May; 

\ Birds in the apple-tree whisper, “good-nightl” 


BY MARGARET MEERT 


HOW I LOVE YOU. 

BY MRS. WILLIAM BRUNTOS. 


Tor ask me how I love you, 

And pray that I would toll; 
Know then the love I own, dear, 
Is deep as deepest well, 

L< high as highest mountain, 

As wido ns endless space, 

And fresh ns clearest fountain, 
And pure as purest grace. 

To * know I love you, darling. 
Why do you over ask? 

You know ’tis all my pleasure, 
My heart’s delightful task. 


It comes as free as sunlight, 

That shines in Summer lowers. 
And falls as free as dew-drops, 
That gem the blessed flowers. 

Now ask me if I love you, 

If I can tell you more; 

I'll tell it, dear, by action. 

And not by phrases poor; 

I’li tell yon late and early 
Of love that fills my heart, 

That binds our lives together. 

No more, no more to part 1 


A HOT MORNING IN AUGUST. 

BT JAMES DAWSON. 


UrRisnro o’er yon distant hill-top dun, 

Like some vast ball, on viewless wings upborne, 
IIow regally the gold globe of the sun 
Gllmbs the clear eastern heavens this August morn! 
A while, and glorious grows the morn to see, 

All glare and glitter marvelously grand; 

And rock and river, spire and stately tree. 


Alike respondent in the splendor stand. 

Soft melodies and sweet aro in the air. 

Poured forth by birds that at their matins are, 

TTid in the bowery woods. The fierce sun-glare, 

Keen with o’erpowering heat, grows fiercer far. 

And the light morning airs that labor by 
Swoon ’neatb the sweltering sun, “and swooning dia." 


X 
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LUCKY NANNY. 


BT PRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


Lucky Nanny had been her nickname for so 
many years now, that even her sisters’ children 
employed it, without the slightest idea that it 
was not quite respectful. Sometimes the very 
servants themselves—at least the Scotch gardener 
and his wife, who had been in the family since 
before she was born—forgot which name really 
belonged to her, and called her Miss Lucky, with¬ 
out either she or they being aware of it. 

The odd appellation had been given by her 
elder sisters, when she was a mere child. Some 
old relative had bequeathed her a little legacy, 
so the other two girls called her Lucky Nanny; 
and the name so tickled their fancy that they 
continued it till it became a matter of fixed habit. 
She had been christened Angelica, but I do not 
suppose she had ever written the appalling cog¬ 
nomen a dozen times in her whole life. 

Her two sisters married while quite young, 
and were both supposed to have done remarka¬ 
bly well; but a few years proved that in each 
case a terrible mistake had been made; it would 
have been impossible for either to have fallen 
upon a more unfortunate choice. 

Nanny was a little past eighteen when the 
troubles of her two sisters began. A short time 
before that, she had formed the acquaintance of 
a charming young fellow, some six years older 
than herself. He was of good family, well-to-do 
in the world, a great favorite with everybody, 
and had one weakness, which already threatened 
to ruin his fortune—a taste for drink, which 
sometimes seemed to amount fairly to a mania. 

Nanny had been at the head of her father’s 
establishment since her sisters left home. The 
mother died almost before Nanny’s remembrance; 
but Mr. Mitchell’s heart lay buried too deep in 
the grave of his beloved wife for any thought of 
bringing a new mistress into his house ever to 
enter his mind, ne was a Scotchman by birth, 
a lawyer by profession, and had amassed a large I 
fortune. He gave up business before his oldest! 
daughter married, sold his city residence, and 
retired to a country-seat in the heart of pictur- 1 
esque Pennsylvania, where the family had been 
in the habU always of passing the summer. 

The old mansion stood just near enough a 
bustling town for convenience sake. There was 
agreeable, intelligent society to be had; and J 
when the girls wished for a few weeks of gayety j 

Vol. XLVIII.—8 


in the winter, there were friends and distant re¬ 
lations enough glad to invite them to their houses 
in Philadelphia. 

But before the twins married, Nanny had 
been too young to be allowed such distrac¬ 
tions ; and after that, her father was always too 
ailing for her to be willing to leave him alone. 
Then, too, she was shy, and shrunk from stran¬ 
gers. She had not the slightest claim even to 
being considered pretty. Her sisters were beau¬ 
ties, but Nanny, as a girl, was positively plain. 
She seemed to have inherited all the character¬ 
istics, physically, of her Scotch ancestry. Her 
legs and arms were too long, her cheek-bones 
too high, her mouth too large, and her hair too 
sandy. But everybody was fond of Nanny, and 
her face was so full of sweetness and intelligence 
that I think people who knew her well were al¬ 
ways astonished to hear strangers pronounce her 
ugly. 

So, when she was eighteen, Jack Everton and 
she met; and handsome Jack fell in love with 
her, and Nanny was greatly attracted toward 
him, as was almost sure to have been the case 
just because he was dissipated. If one girl in 
a family marries ill, nine times out of ten the 
others follow suit. 

Mr. Mitchell liked Everton, too, and he was 
made welcome at the house, and glided into a 
footing of intimacy before he or anybody else 
really realized the fact. The married sisters’ 
troubles began, and Mr. Mitchell suddenly roused 
himself to look more closely after the fature of 
his youngest child. Jack Everton came and 
asked him if he might hope one day to become 
his son-in-law; and just then the old gentleman, 
for the first time, gained an inkling of his dissi¬ 
pated habits. He told Nanny what he had heard, 
but Nanny did not believe it. He told Jack, and 
Jack did not deny the fact, but vowed that he 
had given up all that sort of thing, and should 
henceforth prove 44 as sober as a church,” and 
was so frank, and honest, and earnest, that even 
Mr. Mitchell, suspicious as the twin’s misfor¬ 
tunes were rendering him, could not help trust¬ 
ing the young man. 

Nanny became conditionally engaged to him. 
If he kept perfectly steady during two years, he 
was to have her for his wife. But it was Nanny 
herself—not the father—who at length broke ofF 
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the engagement. Weak Jack could not keep his 
pledge; he fell onee, and was pardoned, erred 
again, and it was looked over. But the day 
came when Nanny knew that she must wrench 
her pretty dream out of her heart, though she 
inflicted a mortal wound in so doing. IIow much 
she suffered no one knew—she never complained. 

“ I have told Jack that I shall never marry 
him,” she sard, to her father. 

She was very quiet and calm, but the old man 
knew she was bearing a heavy burden, and did 
his best to lighten it by love and silent sym¬ 
pathy. 

Everton went off to California ; sank from bad 
to worse, and was finally killed a few years later 
in a drunken brawl. 

“Lucky Nanny!” wrote her sisters, contrast¬ 
ing her existence with theirs. 

For a good while after, the playful pet-name 
struck Nanny's ear with a thrill of pain; but she 
never asked that it should be given up. 

The years went on. Mr. Mitchell died. Nanny 
continued to live in the old home. At last the 
eldest sister was obliged to have a legal separa¬ 
tion from her husband. She had two children, 
and it would be a sin longer to leave them ex¬ 
posed to the influence of that most degraded 
species of brute—a human being whom vice has 
sunk below the level of humanity. 

She and her children came back to live with 
Nanny. The second sister struggled on as best 
she could, under her troubles, living away off in 
the South-west, not permitted, for years and 
years even, to visit or hold communication with 
her relatives. God mercifully set her free, at 
last; and then the widow wandered back to her 
girlhood’s home, bringing her four children with 
her. 

Mr. Mitchell’s prudent will had restrained the 
two husbands from utterly wasting the fortunes 
their wives had received; a great deal was gone, 
but there remained enough for ease and com¬ 
fort. 

Mrs. Walters—the widow—bought a house 
near the homestead, which had been bequeathed 
to Nanny; and the sisters, once more united and 
loving one another fondly, settled down close to¬ 
gether, to make the best they could of life. 

Nanny was thirty-five when the three were 
again joined. She had grown plump, her nose 
looked smaller, her cheek-bones were less promi¬ 
nent, and her face had an expression of cheer¬ 
ful content and enjoyment, which was better 
than beauty. 

“Lucky Nanny!” cried ihe twins, staring 
dismally in each other’s face at the dire havoc j 
years of wretchedness had worked in the lovcli- ] 


ness of which they had once been so innocently 
proud ; then gazing back at the younger sister’s 
countenance, so full of vivacity and interest iu 
all about her, so full of hope and faith. “ Lucky 
Nanny !” 

And Nanny could smile, while tears of thank¬ 
fulness for herself, and sympathy for her sisters, 
filled her eyes. She could listen to the childish 
nick-name without a pang now. Ah, how few of 
us men and women could do that. Lucky Nanny! 

Five years had gone by since the widowed sis¬ 
ter came back. Nanny was forty years old, but, 
certainly, during the past decade she did not 
seem to have changed. There was not a wrinkle 
in her forehead, not a thread of white in her 
hair which had somehow darkened a lit tie, and was 
really a pretty brown, and her cheeks were as pink 
os a girl’s when she blushed; and to this day 
Nanny blushed as easily as if she were sixteen. 
Her nephews used to delight in tenzing her, just 
for the pleasure of seeing the rose-tints mount to 
her cheeks, inventing all sorts of dreadful stories 
about her coquetries and imprudences; and she 
would defend herself earnestly at first, and blush 
horribly, before taking time to remember that it 
was all a joke. 

The boys adored Lucky Nanny. They were 
growing great fellows—off most of the year at 
college, or school, and making a delightful pan¬ 
demonium of the two houses when they came 
home. Nanny was their adviser and confidant. 
Neither of them ever had a secret where she 
was concerned; and Nanny’s patience with their 
whims was inexhaustible. There were no girls 
in either of the families, and the two mothers 
could never congratulate themselves sufficiently 
on the fact, though Nanny murmured a little 
sometimes. 

“Don’t be so wicked!” Mrs. 'Walters would 
say. “It is an awful thing to have girls.” 

“And to see them grow up, and know they 
must be wretched,” the other twin would add. 

“All women are not wretched,” the youngest 
would reply. 

“Oh, it is all very well for you to talk, Lucky 
Nanny!” 

“ A life in ten thousand, Lucky Nanny !” 

Then Mrs. Howard would rebel, and feel bitter 
and wicked as she looked back over hor past; 
and Mrs. Walters, formed in a weaker mould, 
would cry a little, and Nanny would sooth them 
both to quiet, and help them to remember that 
God had led them through the darkness, and 
brought them safely back to the sunshine once 
more. 

But, sooner or later, such talk would come up 
again, and Nanny never could resist saying. 
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‘•All the game; I wish we had a nice little j 
girl." 

Nanny had visions of adopting one; but when 
her sisters found it out, they frightened her so 
sorely, that she yielded to their superior wisdom, 
and did not take the child, an orphan baby, in 
whose mother she had always been greatly in¬ 
terested. 

“The idea!" cried Mrs. Howard. “Setting 
everything else aside, what on earth do you know 
about taking care of a baby?" 

“I am very handy with them," said Nanny, 
meekly; “ and I think any woman must know by 
instinct. 1 am so fond of babies, I wish I had 
one." 

“Good gracious!" exclaimed the sisters, in 
concert. 

“I declare, Lucky Nanny," cried Mrs. How¬ 
ard, “you are growing positively immoral in 
your old age." 

The two laughed, till Nanny’s cheeks got as 
pink as blush-roses, though she laughed too. 

“I did not think how it sounded," said she. 

“ All the same, I wish I had a baby—a beautiful 
little girl-baby, with eyes like yours, Mary, and 
hair just the color Emma’s was." 

“Don’t talk of my eyes," exclaimed Mrs. How¬ 
ard. “ They have stared so many years at misery, 
that they look like a mad woman’s." 

“Andmy hair. It is whiter than papa’s was 
at sixty," moaned Mrs. Walters, and wiped away 
a tear. ] 

The two sisters gazed at each other, and shiver¬ 
ed, as their thoughts wandered back over the 
awful blackness of the past. Nanny knew what 
was in their minds, and she said softly, 

“ The sun shines now ; don’t forget that. God 
is very merciful, my dearies. Only think, the 
boys will all be at home to-morrow—such good 
boys." So she brought them back to cheerful¬ 
ness, and finally made them laugh again by add¬ 
ing, “ I shall have to wait till they bring me 
babies of theirs to tend." 

“ Dear me," Mrs. Howard said, “ how the time 
goes; my Robert is twenty." 

“ He’ll be falling in love first, you know," said 
Nanny. 

“Don’t you go putting such notions in his 
head, you dreadful old maid!” cried his mother. 
“ He is only a boy." 

“Papa married when he was twenty-one," re¬ 
turned Nanny; and her mind was still so full of 
the orphan child (whose remembrance troubled 
her conscience, though she had provided for its 
welfare,) that she projected her soul into the 
future to seek a vision of her tall, handsome 
Robert, with a wife for her to pet, and wee ones to 


spoil, and suddenly burst out, “ Robert’s babies 
would be such pretty creatures, you know." 

“ Commend me to elderly virgins for having 
improper ideas," laughed Mrs. Howard, though 
all the while her motherly jealousy was a little 
roused at the bare idea of Robert married. 

“ I can’t help it,” said Nanny. “ I’ll try not 
to think about having any myself if it shocks 
you; but I vow I will think about the time when 
I shall be a great-aunt, and if the boy’s babies 
are not girls, I’ll never forgive my nephew’s 
wives." 

Tlie next day the whole troop returned to spend 
their vacation j and a very happy summer it was, 
even to the somewhat gloomy-vievved mothers. 
As for Nanny, the boys declared she grew younger 
each day. Having their society, being obliged to 
attend to their comfort, to read with them, walk 
with them, join them in every possible expedi¬ 
tion, and never getting a moment to herself from 
morning till night, always did Nanny great good. 
She was by nature and habit an active woman: 
had everybody that was ill or suffering on her 
eboulders, hosts of visitors in the house ; still, 
when the boys were absent, she found time oc¬ 
casionally to feel a little sad and lonely. She 
knew that it was silly; and fought stoutly against 
her foolishness. She could not have given any 
reason for such absurd moods, only that existence 
seemed to lack something. She knew that it was 
a sin to indulge in. such vague fancies, and re¬ 
minded herself what a pleasant, easy life she had 
led. Still the vague longings would return, and 
Nanny was glad to have her hours so completely 
filled up, that she could not be sentimental or 
romantic. 

“ Of all animals," said Nanny, “ I hate a sen¬ 
timental old maid the worst." 

September came, and the boys were contem¬ 
plating the dire necessity of returniug to peda¬ 
gogues and penances, with the exception of 
Robert, who had graduated, and was to go away 
when his brothers left, and commence his law 
studies in New York. 

One morning Joe, the eldest of Mrs. Walter’s 
sons, rushed into the breakfast-room of Under¬ 
cliff—the name of the homestead— full of wonder¬ 
ful news. The other boys always accused him of 
a weakness for gossip. 

He kissed his two aunts, gave one cousin a 
thump in the back, and the other a left-hander 
in the stomach, by way of greeting ; and the plea¬ 
sant morning salutations were returned in kind, 
while Aunt Nanny laughed heartily, and Mrs. 
Howard tried her best to look stately and disap- 
| proving, but was forced to put by dignity, and 
laugh too, for a couple of the boys picked her up. 
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chair and all, and carried her about the room in 
triumph, while a third improvised cymbals out 
of a pair of silver dish-covers, and beat them un¬ 
mercifully close to her ears. 

When the victim’s chair was at last set on the 
floor, and order, comparatively speaking, once 
more restored, Mrs. Howard said, “You are the 
worst behaved creatures in the world, and you 
are just like Lucky Nanny. See her there, laugh¬ 
ing till she looks more like a peony than a re¬ 
spectable spinster. 

“ Lucky boys, to have such a Nanny !” shouted 
Robert; and then both ladies were hugged till 
they begged for mercy, and were as touzled and 
tumbled as if they had been playing with young 
bears. 

“But I had some news,” said Joe. “Lucky 
Nanny, Solmes’ Folly is let. It has been taken 
by a family from Australia, and they are to come 
next week. The father is a cripple, the mother 
is paralytic; there’s one girl has the rickets, an¬ 
other is subject to fits, and there are three boys, 
one blind, one without any legs, and the other 
an idiot. IIow happy you will be; and oh, won’t 
you have your hands full among them !” 

They all made merry at Lucky Nanny’s ex¬ 
pense; and she enjoyed the jest as much as the 
youngest cub of the whole lot. 

“ At last you will feel that you have come into 
full inheritance of your name, Lucky Nanny,” 
said Mrs. Howard. 

“Lucky family of idiots,” chorused the boys; 
and then they carried her about the room in her 
chair, and Joe walked behind, waving a great 
peacock-tail feather-duster over her head, and 
vowed that she was Pope Joan, of ancient but not 
respectable memory; and thev all nearly laughed 
themselves into spasms. 

Mrs. Walters appeared before they had re¬ 
covered their composure, and the other boys 
straggled after. You could not keep the families 
apart for nny great length of time. Mrs. Wal¬ 
ters' account of the new proprietors of Solmes’ 
Folly was rather more intelligible than Joe’s had 
been. 

The night before she had seen Johnson, a real 
estate agent of the neighborhood, and it was true 
that a Scotch gentleman, who had lived in Aus¬ 
tralia, had taken the beautiful, neglected old 
place, and that he had an invalid wife and six 
children. 

“ Four of them girls,” added Mrs. Walters. 

“ God help him 1” said Mrs. Howard. 

“And the youngest, tiny babies—twins, and 
girls at that,” continued Mrs. Walters. 

“God make him grateful,” said Nanny. 

Then Mis. Howard told the story of Lucky 


Nanny’s improper conversation, just before the 
boys got home. And the boys laughed till they lay 
helpless, sprawled out on sofas and floor; and 
Lucky Nanny rushed from one to the other, and 
beat them unmercifully with a hearth-brush ; and 
the two mothers laughed as heartily as ever they 
had done in their blithe, beautiful girlhood, a 
portion of whose sunshine, indeed, seemed to hare 
brightened their tried souls during the last plea¬ 
sant weeks. 

“ What is the man’s name ?” Mrs. Howard 
asked. 

Neither Joe or his mother had remembered to 
inquire. 

“ That is always the way with people crazy 
for news,” said Robert, with grave malicious¬ 
ness. “They are in such a hurry to repeat the 
gossip that they forget to ask just the thing that 
would be interesting to know.” 

The following day some of the servants said 
that the new family had arrived. Solmes’ Folly 
was the next place to Undercliff—a great, ill- 
finished dwelling, which, when Lucky Nanny 
could first remember anything, had stood up 
bold and bare on the top of a rocky hill, but 
which nearly forty years, and the efforts of nume¬ 
rous different proprietors in succession, had now 
transformed into a very picturesque residence, 
with trees, and gardens, and lawns, though it 
still bore its old name, and would, no matter how 
much any future tenant might still beautify it. 

That evening Lucky Nanny and two of the 
boys met a handsome middle-aged man, walking 
with a brace of well-grown children, and a mite 
of a little girl. The little girl had become disar¬ 
ranged as to some portion of her wearing apparel, 
and the father was clumsily trying to set her in 
order. Before she knew what she was doing. 
Lucky Nanny had rushed across the road, and 
had arranged the mite’s under-garments, and 
been brought back to consciousness and blushes 
by the earnest thanks of the parent. 

“ You may kiss me, pink lady,” said the child, 
who looked like a changeling. 

And Nanny did kiss her, and the father uttered 
proper excuses, and led his flock on. Nanny re¬ 
turned to the boys, who lay down on the bunk, 
and kicked their heels in delight; but though 
she joined in their mirth, she was wondering all 
the while whai gave the handsome man so sad a 
look, and was beset by the idea that the three 
children, in spite of having a mother, were three 
very neglected, doleful little objects indeed. 

Mrs. Walters and her sons dined at Undercliff 
that evening. On one pretence or another they 
did dine there at least five times each week. 

Joe appeared—he was the unpunctual mem- 
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ber of the tribe—after they were seated at table, 
and convulsed the group by giving the name of 
the new proprietor of Solmes’ Folly. 

“George Lucky,” was the name. 

“ He must be Nanny’s cousin,” shouted Robert 
above the din. Then they rang the changes on 
Lucky George and Nanny till even the staid old 
man-servant, who was propriety itself, retreated 
into a corner of the dining-room, and laughed be¬ 
hind a soup tureen-cover, till he was brought 
back to his senses by letting it fall with a hor¬ 
rible crash. 

Late in the evening, after Mrs. Walters and 
her sons had departed, and the rest of the family, 
even to Jem, the youngest and most restless had 
gone to bed. Lucky Nanny, sitting in her library, 
was roused by a ring at the outer-door. Old 
Jacob, who was making his nightly round through 
the house, opened the door just as Nanny reached 
the hall. There stood Dr. Ferguson, and at sight 
of her lie called. 

“ Miss Nanny, can’t you come with me? The 
babies at Solme’s Folly are ba.i with croup. The 
oldest girl has sprained her ankle, and the mother 
has got spasms. Come, for God’s sake ! My trap 
is at the door. They sent for me to bring a 
nurse ; there is none, so I stopped for you.” 

Lucky Nanny caught a shawl from the bed- 
rack, told Jacob to put out the lights, and close 
the house, and two minutes after she and the 
good old doctor wer6 speeding away down the 
avenue as fast as the big brown mare, who knew 
the errand was important, could trot. 

On the way the doctor explained that a fright¬ 
ened servant had brought the message to his 
office. The nurse had left that day on account 
of a quarrel with her mistress. Few of the other 
servants had arrived, and Mr. Lucky begged the 
physician to come on the instant, and, if possi* 
ble, to bring some capable person with him. 

What a scene it was that met their eyes when 
they reached the Folly, and got up stairs 1 One 
baby shrieking wildly in the arms of a servant- 
girl, too young even to know how to soothe it; 
the other baby gasping and moaning in its father’s 
embrace ; on a couch the elder girl sobbing ; two 
frightened boys huddled in a corner; from the 
distance the shrieks and wails of a woman’s 
voice, that of the invalid mother, who could find 
nothing better to do in the midst of the general 
distress than to indulge in nervous spasms. 
Nanny seized the baby, choking with croup, from 
; he father’s arms. The doctor produced ipecac. 
They got that down its throat. Servants were 
summoned from below, a fire kindled in the 
room, hot water brought, every other sensible j 
thing done. i 


By the time the doctor had arranged the 
wounded girl’s ankle, Nanny had the sick baby 
in a hot bath, and it was soon safe. Nanny had 
found time to send the other baby and the boys 
off to-bed, under the charge of a red-faced Irish 
cook, who was ready to do anything, now there 
was anybody to tell her what to do. Nanny 
bade tfie doctor go to the mother’s room, (her 
shrieks could still be heard,) and pour the strong¬ 
est dose of chloral down her throat that ever he 
had administered to any human being. 

When dawn broke, Nanny was still sitting by 
the fire, holding the baby on her knees, and the 
father and doctor sat opposite her; and 1 thiuk 
she looked like an angel, in spite of her cheek¬ 
bones, to the eyes of both. 

The child was saved. Once, during the night, 
the horrible suffocation had returned The doc¬ 
tor was at the end of his resources, but Nanuy 
found means to bring it through. 

“ She has saved your child,” the doctor said 
to Mr. Lucky, just as dawn appeared. Nanny 
thought, if she lived forever, she could not for¬ 
get the look in that father’s eyes when he tried 
to thank her, and could not utter so much os a 
word. 

For three days and nights Nanny never left 
the house, never had her clothes off. never lay 
down, except twice, to snatch an hour’s slumber 
on a sofa. For two days and nights the baby 
required constant care. After that, she had to 
go to the injured child and the mother; and 
when Nanny saw the mother she knew, what even 
the doctor did not believe, that the useless, in¬ 
efficient life was near its close; it might be a 
matter yet of a few months, but not more. 

Nurses were as scarce as Samaritans in that 
country neighborhood. During the next fort¬ 
night Nanny lived more i^t Solmes’ Folly than in 
her own home ; and her sisters, by turns, aided 
her all tlifcy could in her task. 

Before her duties ended the boys had gone 
away, and autumn showed signs of meaning to 
establish itself in the land. 

Order reigned in the new household. The chil¬ 
dren worshiped Nanny, obeying her least look, 
as they had never done anybody eiac’s cominauds. 
George Lucky felt as if he must “ have been en¬ 
tertaining an angel,” though not unawares; and 
even the silly, helpless, invalid wife felt, when 
Nanny entered the room, as if some good spirit 
had come to beguile her out of her weak, idle 
complainings. 

Mrs. Lucky had been “playing sick,” as chil¬ 
dren say, for years and years. She had done 
all she could, by indolence and sloth, utterly to 
break down a constitution, never strong at the 
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best, and she had succeeded. Now that it was j 
too late, she would have been glad to rouse her¬ 
self, perhaps to make some use of the life she 
had so wasted, though even that desire she could 
only feel in a blind, Sluggish fashion ; but the 
power to do so was not granted. 

Autumn lived out its brief gorgeousness, and 
paled into winter. When winter came, every¬ 
body knew that the mistress of Solmes’ Folly 
could not live longer than to see another spring 
bud upon the earth—everybody but the sick wo¬ 
man herself. The doctor said she must not be 
told. 

It was a busy winter to Nanny. Had the 
household been her own, she could not have been 
fuller of cares. She lived half that season at the 
house; when she went home for a few days at a 
time, she took the children with her. The two ] 
sisters never ventured to expostulate. So far as 
little things went, they always tyrannized over 
Nanny in an affectionate way ; but between Nanny 
and what she saw plainly to be a duty, they 
never presumed to interfere. 

Spring brightened, and on a lovely March 
evening, warm and bright as May, Sophie lay 
dying, and her husband and Nanny watched be¬ 
side her. 

The past months had made Nanny perfectly 
familiar with their history. The invalid had 
talked more freely with her than she had ever 
done with any human being. More than that, 
by God’s grace, Nanny’s gentleness and patience 
had led the erring soul from darkness up to light. 
She knew that she was to die, and she hoped 
humbly that space would be given her in the 
next existence to repent and make amends for j 
the errors of this. j 

“I want to tell you the whole truth, George,” ] 
the dying woman said, ‘.‘because, at least, I must 
leave you no room for grief, which you ought not 
to suffer.” 

He tifed © check her, but she would speak, 
growing so agitated that Nanny, by a sign, warn¬ 
ed him to let her continue. She herself rose to 
go away, but Sophie caught her hand. 

“ I waut you to stay,” she said. “ I want you 
to hear.” 

“Then I will stay, dear,” Nanny answered, 
and sat down again. Sophie clung to her hand 
still, and went on, 

“He and I were engaged when we were chil¬ 
dren, Nanny; it was arranged between our fami¬ 
lies. When I was seventeen he went to Aus¬ 
tralia; he had property there. He was gone 
three years. I loved somebody else in the mean¬ 
time. Wait. George!” 

“I don’t want to hear,” he groaned. 


“But I want you to hear,” she said. “You 
have passed half your life making sacrifices for 
my sake—make just one more.” 

He did not expostulate further, and presently 
she continued, 

“He jilted me, and just then you came back. 
You did not love me—I was silly, frivolous, 
weak—how could you I But my miserable vanity 
was stronger than my sense of honesty. I could 
not let the world know I had been duped! I 
knew you did not love me, but I held firm to 
the engagement—I married you. Forgive me 
now, George, else, maybe, God cannot. George, 
George!” 

She had risen on her pillow in sudden excite¬ 
ment. 

! “ I forgive you with all my heart and soul,” he 

oried, “ as I pray you and God to forgive my sins 
toward you.” 

“There are none to forgive,” she answered, 
with a smile. She laid one hand on Nanny’s 
arm, and pointed the other at him. “ A good 
man,” she said, *' a good man. We went to Aus¬ 
tralia to live. You know, from what you saw when 
you first came to this house, what an awful life he 
must have had ! I spared him nothing; but he 
never failed in his duty—never.” 

She died the next morning at daybreak, very 
peacefully. She had been sleeping. She roused 
herself suddenly, and said, 

“ Sing, Nanny—sing* Nearer my God to Thee.* ” 
And Nanny sang the beautiful hymn, as well 
as her tears would let her, which so often, during 
the winter, she had sung to please her friend. 
Sophie lay quiet for a little, then called, 
“George, George!” 

He bent over her. 

“ Kiss me,” she whispered. “ Kips the chil¬ 
dren for me. Go away now; I want to see 
Nanny.” 

He went, not thinking the end so close, and 
left the two together. “ Nanny,” she said, “ will 
you make my peace sure; will you do me a lost 
favor?” 

“ Yes, dear; tell me what.’* 

“ If he should ever ask you—George, I mean— 
be a mother to my babies. Oh, say a prayer, 
Nanny, a prayer !** 

Nanny brokenly uttered the first syllables. The 
dying woman repeated them. Nanny s voice 
died in a sob; when she looked up again Sophie 
lay back on the pillows, white and still, but the 
smile which beautified her face was an earnest of 
the peace to which she had gone forward. 

Nanny kept the children for two months, and 
sent George Lucky away on a journey. Then he 
came back, gathered his children together, and 
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departed to make himself a new home near New 
York, leaving the two babies, because they knew 
Nanny now, and would not be parted from her. 

Now and then he returned to visit his friend 
and his little ones, and Nanny was always cheer¬ 
ful and glad. 

Two years went by, and then he came to Nanny 
with a question from his soul to hers. 

“Can you care for me?” he asked. “lam 
forty-five years old, and you are the first woman 
I ever loved, Nanny. It is selfish on my part; 
it is asking you to take great care and trouble; 
but will you come? I am so lonely, in spite of 
the children, and I love you so dearly, Nanny! 
Do come!” 

“ I promised Sophie that I would, if ever you 


asked me,” she said, smiling at him through her 
tears. “I’d rather bear trouble by your side 
than be made a queen, George.” 

So they were married. At first the sisters 
were horrified and indignant at the bare idea; 
but after George and Nanny opened their hearts 
to thejn, they could not be hard and unkind. As 
for the boys, they were wild with delight. They 
had grown to know “Uncle George” well, and 
considered the match a perfect one in all respects. 

“ Into the bargain,” said Joe, “ it is not even 
a change of name. Before, she was Lucky Nanny, 
and now she is Nanny Lucky.” 

And from the day of her marriage to this, 
Nanny has never for an instant felt that Joe’s 
woids have failed in their fulfillment. 


EVENING. 

BY MILTON T. ADKINS. 


Thb crescent moon in the western sky, 
Watches the Hush of the twilight die; 

While, one by one, with their twinkling light, 
The stars come forth to welcome the night. 

On his rustic porch the farmer sits. 

While the whippowil around him flits, 
Smoking liia pipe, well pleased to hear 
The nightingale's song in the thicket near. 
His children have sought their welcome bed, 

A mother’s blessing on each tired head, 

To dream of joys, of woes, of sorrow, 

To grieve for to-day, to hope for to-morrow. 
Near him lies, on the sand-covered floor, 

His trusty dog, companion of yore; 

His faithful wife Is lulling to rest, 

With gentle song, the babe at her breast; 

And the grandsire, in the evening air, 


Bares to the breeze his silvery hair, 

Leans on his staff, and dreams of the past. 

When youth’s hot biood in his veins beat Cast; 
Shoulders his staff, and thinks it a gun, 

And shows In his dreams “how fields were won.” 
Oh, welcome the quiet even-tide, 

To those who know not the pomp of pride; 

Who gladly rise with the morning light, 

And ply their task till the shades of night; 

No regrets at the close of the day, 

O’er time misspent or idled away. 

Happy are we, if the evening of life. 

Shall be as quiet and free from strife; 

If the shades of death shall gently fall, 

Shrouding us all in his gloomy pall; 

None of life to regret or repent. 

No tears to shed o’er a life misspent. 


YOUTH’S DREAMS. 

BT JENNIE CABTEB. 


now bright the untried ftitnro seemed, 
When years ago we sat and dreamed, 

In youth’s sweet morning hours! 

With not a thought of weary pain. 

Which riper years nring in their train, 

To blight hope’s fairest flowers. 

With eager eyes, yet half afraid, 

We scanned the time, then just ahead; 

When happy girlhood o’er, 

School-days all passed, books thrown aside, 
Our little barque should stem life’s tide, 
And unknown shores explore. 

Those years rolled on ; we have attained 
To womanhood; the heights are gained, 
Which ouce seemed far away; 


Do hopes in full fruition lie? 

No, they were only born-to die— 

Frail blossoms of a day 1 
On ! we have learned that human life. 

Is one of care, and pain, and strife; 

That only now and then 
A sunbeam o’er our path will stray, 

To cheer awhile our darkened way, 
Then quickly fade again. 

And though the dazzling visions grand, 
That floated through youth’s fairy-land, 
Have vanished long ago; 

If Christian faith and hope unite, 
They’ll bring to view a fairer sight, 
Than aught on earth below. 
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BT MBS. MARY A. DENISON. 

I. j pretty face grew long as she perused the brief 


“Dear Coz, —You have heard me speak of 
Gen. Whitby. Ilis niece is coining here by the 
mail-train this evening. The General is staying 
at the St. Nicholas, and business forbids his leav¬ 
ing office duties for even an hour. He cannot 
very well attend to the young lady, neither can 
he send her home, as his wife is in the country, 
and is not expected back for a month or more. 
The poor man seemed to be in such distress about 
it, that I ventured to decide that you would take 
charge of his niece. It will be only for a few 
weeks, and your spare room is just the thing. 
Pray, don’t,blame me for taking you unawares, 
you have always been so kind. Board will be 
paid for, of course. 

“Yours, Louis.” 

“Dear Coz, —I have found exactly the girl 
for you—neat, pretty, modest, and industrious. 
She will be sent on by to-morrow’s express train— 
so look out for her. She has been well brought 
up, is an orphan, and sadly in want of a home. 
Knows how to do all sorts of house-work, and don't 
obj ect to the country. Very glad for your sake, as 
I know how much you need and will prize her. 

“ Yours, Louis.” 

44 I wonder when I shall find my prize ?” solilo¬ 
quized Louis Brand, as he lazily slid the letters 
into previously-prepared envelopes. “ It is very 
certain that the average girl is not destined to 
conquer me. Now the General goes into rhap¬ 
sodies over his niece, little thinking, as he points 
out her perfections, that she is the very woman 
I would avoid.” 

Louis Brand supposed himself to be destined 
to bachelorhood for all time. He stayed—he 
never called it living-^at the St. Nicholas, aud 
took dutiful care of his old mother, whom he sur¬ 
rounded with every requisite comfort. She was 
rather grieved than otherwise to see him content 
with living unmarried, and deplored the fasti¬ 
diousness that deprived her of a daughter. 

In due course of time the letters were sent off 
and reached their destination. Number one was 
carried by the postman to a modest country cot¬ 
tage, where resided three young ladies with their 
widowed mother. Rose, Ann, and Mary, were 
respectively aged, nineteeu, twenty-one, and 
twenty-three. Rose read all the letters, and her 
114 


epistle. 

“A general’s niece!” she cried, with some¬ 
thing like a gasp. “ Girls, only listen to this 
letter! Cousin Louis is going to send Gen. Whit¬ 
by’s niece, here! What in the world can he have 
been thinking of?” 

“And we have just sold the cow!” chimed in 
Annie, folding her hands with an expression of 
despair. 

44 What does he mean about the spare room ?” 
continued Rose, still perusing the note. “ Why, 
he must know that we have no spare room but 
the garret.” 

44 Oh, well! I suppose he acted on impulse, 
as he generally does,” interrupted the matter-of- 
fact Mary. 44 He knows we are well-bred, and 
not absolutely poverty-stricken.” 

44 She shall not come 1 I won’t have it,” cried 
Rose, with vehemence. 44 I’ll go right down to 
the city to-night-” 

44 On a wild-goose chase interrupted Annie. 

44 He don’t even say where he is staying, the 
madcap ! He never did date a letter like a sen¬ 
sible man; and, after all, dear, it’s only for a 
few weeks. We can put on the diguity, vacate 
our room, and lodge in the sky-parlor. Only I 
hope it won’t rain.” 

44 1 wouldn’t do it for the queen,” pouted Rose, 
her bright eyes full of tears. 44 Just see how we 
ore sit uated. No girl, and no hope of getting one 
for weeks to come, maybe. Fancy us working 
for, and waiting on, Gen. Whitby’s niece! Why, 
all the blood of the Bradfords protests against it. 
I’d like to see myself doing it. No, no I” 

44 Aunt Beck will come and help us, and be 
glad to,” said Mary. 

44 1 fancy !” and Rose laughed a little sharply, 
44 Aunt Beck’s small eyes and high nose, to say 
nothing of her queer caps, would frighten the 
girl to death. Then look at the parlor ; the car¬ 
pets worn threadbare; not a decent chair or table 
in it. It’s too bad!” 

On her return the widow was taken into the 
council. She looked grave for. a moment. 

44 1 don’t know what we shall do, girls, unless 
we make the best of it,” she said. “There is 
no time to write to Louis; and, after all, she comes 
as a boarder. She will see that we are plaiu peo¬ 
ple, and, no doubt, enjoy herself.” 
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“1 hope she won’t put on airs,” said Rose. 
“What more is she than we, because she’s a 
general’s niece?” 

“Nobody said she was, dear,” responded the 
widow, mildly, smiling on her belligerant daugh¬ 
ter, who, as Mary said, was prone to fight 
wind-mills. 

Beds, rooms, furniture, were interviewed at 
once. The front room over the parlor was beau¬ 
tified as much as it could be on so short notice. 
In less than twenty-four hours a lady-like look¬ 
ing girl was put down at the door, so plaiuly 
dressed, so quiet, so modest, that Rose took her 
io her heart at once. The sisters wondered for a 
moment at the rather antiquated black leather 
trunk, which was carried up to the spare room 
with considerable ostentation. 

The young lady, who had introduced herself 
as Miss Whitby, meantime, looked on with some 
astonishment as each one vied with the other in 
showing the most delicate demonstrations for her 
comfort. 

“ So lady-like and graceful 1” said Rose, glow¬ 
ing like her namesake when the sisters met again 
down stairs, “one would think she had been 
used to a little old country-house all her life.’ 1 

“ So sweet and natural!” echoed Annie. 

“ So threadbare 1” supplemented matter-of-fact 
Many, when the rest had exhausted their ejacu¬ 
lations. 

“ Travel and dust always do make one’s clothes 
look threadbare,” was the response of sister 
Bose. 

“ What am I to do?” asked the young lady, 
coming down stairs, not long after, attired as 
plainly as before. 

“You are just to go in the parlor, and make 
yourself quite contented,” said Rose, who had 
been dubbed mistress of ceremonies for the pre- j 
sent. 

“ Oh, but I came to work, you know,” was the 
response, with a gentle smile. 

“The work is all provided for to-day,’* said 
Bose, and led her perforce into the parlor, which 
did not present the contrast she had fancied it 
would with the splendid visitor of her imagination. 
She brought out papers and books, opened the little 
spider-legged piano, then begging to be excused, 
she flew out into the kitchen. 

Meantime, the girl in the plain black dress 
stood where she had been left, evidently much 
bewildered. 

“ I don’t understand it,” she murmured. “ Can 

it be possible these people have heard- But 

no, there must be some mistake. And poor papa 
told me I was never to receive any favor at his 
bands. They must be aware that I have come 


in the capacity of a servant, and they treat me 
like a guest.” 

She sighed, then moved toward the little old- 
fashioned instrument, and touched tho keys with 
a loving pressure. 

“A whole year since I have played a note,” 
she said, softly, “ and still I am sure my fingers 
have not forgotten their cunning.” 

Meantime, Rose was speculating on the guest 
in her rambling fashion. 

“I’ve quite fallen in love with her, do you 
know, mamma? Oh, Annie, don’t let the biscuits 
burn. She seemed so afraid of giving trouble. 

I just believe Cousin Louis hinted at our circum¬ 
stances ; if he did, he will get a blessing from me. 
Did you notice her voice ? Soft and low—an ex¬ 
cellent thing in woman. I wish mine was ; but, 
on the least provocation, it will pipe out, almost 
os shrill as poor old Deacon Tribulation’s treble. 

I can tell you 1 wouldn’t take all this pains for 
the young lady if she hadn’t been so sweet and 
real. And did you notice her face, girls ? It is 
exceptional—large, blue-gray eyes, and skin of 
the brunette order. Without being absolutely 
beautiful, it is the most charming countenance I 
ever saw. There, Molly, how does the silver 
look? There isn't much of it, to be sure; but 
what there is, is real—that’s a comfort; and some 
of it has a history. I call that a stylish table. 
Annie, you go and tell the general’s niece that 
supper is ready.” 

II. 

Note number two found its way to a handsome 
and rather aristocratic country-house, beautiful 
for situation, and tenanted, for the summer, by 
! two sisters and an aunt, each of them considering 
herself the very cream of refined society. 

Mrs. Reno, also a widow, was the sister of Mrs. 
Bradford, the mother of Rose, Mary, and Annie. 

“ I can’t imagine,” said Mrs. Reno, in con¬ 
sultation with her nieces, as she lifted her gold- 
rimmed eye-glasses from a delicately outlined 
aquiline nose, “ how Cousin Louis came to know 
that we wanted such a young person.” 

“ He has probably seen Aunt Bradford, or 
some of the girls,” said Miss Mell, the younger 
of the two nieces. “You know, when they were 
here, you talked it over.” 

“ I am only too much obliged, to be sure,” re¬ 
sponded Mrs. Reno. “ But I trust this meagre 
outline is not a fancy picture. These girls in 
want of a home expect too many privileges, and 
are not so well inclined to pay in work for the 
comforts they seek. Then you feel obliged to 
treat them with more consideration if they have 
been well reared. However, I feel inclined to 
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run the risk, for 1 am throughly tired of imported 
help; so let us hope for the best. We might as 
well give her the second spare bed-room. It is 
rather small, but neat and pretty.” 

“She may be very glad to get such a room,” 
said Elizabeth, a slender maiden of thirty, who 
still affected youthful ringlets, which hung in 
great profusion on neck and shoulders. 

“ She will be sure to take advantage of it,” 
echoed Miss Mell, who was as dignified in man¬ 
ner as her sister was childish, and a martinet in 
household discipline. 

“ Oh, well! we’re not bound to keep her if she 

does not please us,” said her aunt, “and- 

Why, here is a carriage, and- That can’t be 

her !” 

A tall, fashionably-attired young lady, with a 
long, sweeping train, which she evidently knew 
how to manage, descended from the carriage. 
The three ladies watched her movements from 
the windows in great consternation. 

“ Mellicent, her trunk is a Saratoga of the 
newest style !” said Elizabeth, as she toyed nerv¬ 
ously with the long curls; “ and her dress is 
grenadine, with a satin stripe; and there are 
three flounces 1 It’s trimmed much more expen¬ 
sively than mine. And that chain, of course, it’s 
pinchbeck; and a dagger-handle parasol, silver— 
positively one of the highest priced. I shall cer¬ 
tainly faint. What can it mean?” 

Mrs. Reno had stationed herself at the door, 
to which the younger ladies made flying visits 
from the windows. As her stately visitor came 
forward, she paused a moment, with a conde¬ 
scending smile, as she murmured, 

“ I have the honor of seeing Mrs. Reno, I 
suppose?” 

“ You have,” said that lady, in her most freez¬ 
ing accents. “ Pray, were you sent here by my 
cousin, Mr. Louis Brand?” 

The answer, coupled with a haughty glance, 
was supplemented by a brief silence. 

“Your cousin, as you call him, Mr. Louis 
Brand, assured me that I Bhould meet with the 
kindest consideration under your roof. At least 
his note containing directions did so. I had not 
the pleasure of meeting him. He was very par¬ 
ticular to say I should be welcome.” 

“Oh, certainly! Come in. But you don’t 
look as if you were very thoroughly acquainted 
with housework.” 

“ Housework !” and again the general’s niece 
paused as they entered the handsome parlor to¬ 
gether. 

“ Permit me to ask you if you mean to insult 
me before 1 am well under your roof? I was led 
to infer that I should have dealings with a lady; 


j but I fear I must order my trunk bnck to the 
carriage. I cannot stay here! Indeed, I cannot!” 

“Of course not. I cannot for a moment en¬ 
courage you. I wonder at my nephew. He 
is always getting people into the most absurd 
scrapes. He said you were neat, pretty, modest, 
and industrious. Do I quote correctly, Eliza* 
beth ? But sadly in want of a home-” 

“ Oh, pray, pray stop!” cried the young girl, 
a look of extreme distress clouding her face. “I 
can endure this humiliation no longer. That 
Mr. Brand, a gentleman of whom my uncle thinks 
so highly, and who does not know me at all, 
should presume to speak of me in terms of fami¬ 
liarity! Really, madam, I cannot stay another 
moment—and the carriage has gone. Is there a 
hotel in the place?” 

Elizabeth, in the meantime, had been rapidly 
but vainly telegraphing to her aunt, who was 
near-sighted, that evidently there was some mis¬ 
understanding. She was convinced, from the 
faultless style of dress, the purity of language, 
the distinguished appearance of this young lady, 
that there was a mistake somewhere. She knew 
her aunt was pitiless to what she considered 
shoddy, and slow to comprehend. 

“There is no hotel in the place,” said Mrs. 
Reno, “and-” 

“ A carriage, then. Is it possible to send for 
a carriage ? I will pay some one well for the 
service. I must go back immediately, and put 
myself under my uncle’s protection. I cannot 
allow myself to be treated in this manner.” 

“But what, did you expect?” continued Mrs. 
Reno, now thoroughly out of temper, for the 
manner of the stranger irritated her. “Girls 
who go out to service-” 

The dark eyes flashed, and an imperative ges¬ 
ture startled even Mrs. Reno, so that she fell 
back a pace or two. 

“Aunt,” said Elizabeth, coming forward, 
“ there is surely some mistake. I am certain of 
it. This young lady is no servant. You will 
pardon us, I am sure,” she continued, turning 
to the general’s neice, “ for we were led, from 
the note received yesterday, to expect a person 
who is to act in the capacity of servant or com¬ 
panion. With his usual disregard of prelimi¬ 
naries and facts, Cousin Louis did not even make 
us acquainted with the name of the girl in ques¬ 
tion. Of course, there is a sad misunderstand¬ 
ing, which we shall be only too glad to correct.” 

“ I am Miss Virginia Noble, the niece of Mrs. 
General Whitby,” said the young lady, the crim¬ 
son of insulted dignity fading slowly from her 
cheeks. “ My aunt is from home, and as my 
uncle did not wish to leave me unprotected in n 
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city-hotel, Mr. Louis Brand very kindly, as I 
felt, made arrangements for my comfort in the 
family of his cousin.” 

“ Really, this is very awkward, and calls for 
a sincere apology,” said Mrs. Reno, covered with 
confusion. “ What shall I say to that careless 
cousin of mine? You shall see for yourself the 
note we received.” 

Miss Virginia read the note, and had the grace 
to laugh at the description, and the good breed¬ 
ing to cover the general awkwardness by an in¬ 
stantaneous change of role. 

“ I hope I am none the less welcome,” she 
said. “ But I forget that you are quite unpre¬ 
pared for my visit. I may intrude-” 

Both aunt and nieces were voluble in protesta¬ 
tions. There was plenty of room ; they were de¬ 
lighted to be of service, and the choice room— 
that room particularized in number one of Louis* 
letters—was forthwith appropriated to their guest. 

III. 

“ There he is!” cried Rose, and ran out 
through the waning twilight to meet Cousin 
Louis. 

“ I thought *1 would call before I went over to 

B-,” said the young man, smiling at the 

eager, flushed face. “ Well, how doyou like-” 

“ Oh, Louis, she is just splendid !” cried Rose, 
with the impetuosity of youth, cutting his ques¬ 
tion short. “ What did you write such a queer 
letter for, when you knew our spare room wag 
in such a dilapidated condition—in fact that it 
wasn’t a spare room at all? And why didn’t you 
tell us something about her?” 

“I dimly know what you refer to, little cox, 
not remembering a line that I wrote ; and as for 
telling you about her, I could hardly do that, for 
the very good reason that I never had seen her,*’ 
laughed Louis. “ Well, is she tall and awkward, 
or round and rosy? Will she give you any trou¬ 
ble, think, on account of her antecedents, or—” 

“Oh, Louis,” began Rose, again cutting offhis 
sentence, “ she is beauty and grace itself. You 
don’t notice it so much at first, but it grows on 
•ne—such sweetness and delicacy ! If you have 
not met her, I assure you there is great pleasure 
in store for you.” 

Louis looked in the sparkling face, then on the 
ground, and pondered. 

“I don’t know why I should be expected to 
take any interest in the girl,” he said, slowly. 

“ What! When she is the niece of a general, 
and just as unobtrusive and lovely as if she was 
not at all related to distinguished people?” 

“The niece of a general!” he repeated, knit¬ 
ting his brows. 


“Why, you said so yourself, in your letter to 
mamma; and I am sure if you just hear her play 
in the twilight, and sing! Oh, Louis, you wor¬ 
ship musical people; that is, you know you are 
very fond of music. Now, when you hear her, I 
want to sit just where I can look into your eyes. 
She’ll make you cry. And she is splendidly edu¬ 
cated. Of course, we’ve drawn this all out of 
her by questioning. She didn’t tell us herself, 
she is so modest; but if you don’t fall in love 
with her, be sure I shall.” 

They had nearly reached the windows of the 
small drawing-room. Louis was busily thinking 
with a ruffled countenance, or trying to think. 
"What did Rose mean about the letter? Could he 
have made one of his stupid mistakes? 

Suddenly, as if poured at once from some 
shrine of hidden glory, the white lustre of the full 
moon flooded all the place with its pale splendor. 
It brought into luminous distinctness the short, 
thick grass in front of the cottage, and the vines 
that climbed the trellissed door-way. It softly 
parted (lie gloom of the tree-shadows, revealing 
at a window an exquisite face, thoughtful, from 
the shining eyes to the clearly-outlined brow, 
about which the brown hair waved in silken 
curves, but the lips were parted and shining. 

If this was the general’s niece 1 But how was 
it possible such a mistake could have occurred ? 
He remembered minutely his letter of instruc¬ 
tion; and yet it was jus£ possible that he had 
misdirected even that, as he had the others. 
Mentally scoring a black mark against himBelf, 
he entered the house with Rose. 

“Miss Whitby,” said Rose, “here is Cousin 
Louis. Mr. Brand, Miss Whitby.” 

“The Dickens !” cried Louis, under his breath. 
“It is she, after all; and yet,” he soliloquized, 
she does not exactly answer the general’s de¬ 
scription. However, one can’t always tell from 
that, men see so differently. 

As for the stranger, she had seemed, so far, to 
be moving, and talking, and acting in a dream; 
but a dream so delightful, that she had no wish 
to awaken from it. She had gracefully yielded to 
circumstances for the time being, arguing that 
there was leisure enough on the morrow in which 
to adjust her social standing. For once, she 
would be as joyous as nature had intended. Was 
it chance that had brought back to her the old 
associations that once had clustered about her 
pleasant home—music, friends, appreciation? 
To-morrow, if it must be, she would take up 
spindle and distaff; to-night she would forget all 
sorrow, and be happy. So she sang, and Louis 
listening in the moonlight, thought he had never 
heard a richer voice, or seen a purer face, cer- 
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tainly never one that had quickened his pulses, 
as this one did; never one that had seemed to 
him the incarnation of all womanly grace and 
sweetness. 

“Can this be the fashionable, petted belle?” 
he asked himself, “ the girl whose lovers sigh 
around her by the score? Then have I never 
been so deceived in a human countenance. This 
cannot be the woman who could glory in such a 
train.” 

“ I’ve got a bone to pick with you, Cousin 
Louis.” said a voice near. 

“Very well, you shall have all the meat, if 
there is any on it,” laughed Louis. 

“I don’t want to quarrel with you for sending 
her here, because I like her so very much; and 

then you must have told her uncle that we- 

Well, we're far from being millionaires, she seems 
so anxious to save us trouble. She’s a dear; but 
then I do wonder you didn’t send her to aunt 
Reno’s. Everything is so splendid there!” 

“Rose, I have a confession to make. I did 
send her there.” 

The dimpled face looked incredulous. 44 Then j 
how came she here?” | 

“That’s what I am puzzling my own head 
over,” said Louis. 44 1 sent an entirely different 
person to you.” 

“ Oh, Louis!” 

44 Yes, a nice little girl; and, by the way, my 
informants did add rather a superior sort of 
young person, to bake, aud broil, and stew.” 

“ Why, Louis!” Rose had grown suddenly pale. 
44 And someway the miserable envelopes got 
mixed ; they always do.” Rose could not help 
laughing at his comical expression of despair. 

“But—but you are sure the girls didn’t get 
mixed?” Rose asked, still laughing. 

“ Who can tell? To speak out, I’m in a di¬ 
lemma myself. Still, this is Miss Whitby; the 
name is right enough. What a lovely lace she 
has ; and how really unoonscious she seems of her 
beauty 1 An unusual merit. Oh, it’s all right, you 
may be sure.” 

Rose drew into the shadow, silent and thought¬ 
ful. Louis sought the vicinity of Miss Whitby. 

44 When did you see your uncle, the general, 
last!” he asked. She started at the question, and 
half-averted her face as she replied, 

44 1 have never seen General Whitby.” 

It was now his turn to express surprise. 44 He 
certainly spoke as if he had recently met you,” 
he said. 

“ I have never seen him,” she said again. 44 It 
is just possible that he may have seen me; but 
then how was he to know me? To be sure I am 
very like papa, but-” 


Her hesitancy, the mystery now seeming to 
involve the matter, puzzled Louis; while the 
sweetness of her countenance, the gentleness of 
her manner, and, more than these, the low, beau¬ 
tifully modulated voice, were like so many mag¬ 
nets to attract him. 

44 But he spoke of you as often, nay, almost 
always, an inmate of his house,” persisted 
Louis. 

44 Oh, he never meant me. I don’t think he 
would care to know me. And papa was not wil¬ 
ling I should go to him. Papa was his younger 
brother; but—I am asking myself how you became 
acquainted with the fact of the relationship be¬ 
tween us. I do not remember to have heard your 
name before. I am sure 1 have never met 
you.” 

Rose prevented his reply by coming forward. 

44 Louis,” she said, abruptly. “ Aunt Renoand 
Elizabeth are here. They rode over in the pony 
chaise. W’ill you step this way ?” She seemed 
agitated, and did not even cost a glance toward 
the young lady, whom she had so recently been 
overwhelming with attentions. 

44 Do you know Louis,” she continued, in a low 
voice, “ the real niece of General Whitby is over 
to Aunt Reno's, and this girl must be an impos¬ 
tor?” 

“But this young lady just told me that she 
was the general’s niece,” said Louis. 

44 Thai can’t be, Louis. You see aunt explained 
it all. She received your letter, recommending 
the servant, and we got the one informing us of 
the arrival of General Whitby’s niece. So you 
can imagine the terrible complication. Aunt 
Reno actually supposed her visitor was a domes¬ 
tic, and treated her like oue; and we- Well, 

sure enough she was shabby, as Mary said. How 
could we allow ourselves to be so deceived ?” 

44 So the beauty, and the grace, and the music 
all go for nothing,” said Louis. 

“Why, to be sure. IIow strange that she 
should be educated like a lady ; but, if she is an 
impostor, Louis, you must see that we cannot 
encourage her.” 

Mrs. Reno and Elizabeth stood talking together 
in the bright moonlight, just inside the front door. 
Both looked anxious, and Mrs. Reno insisted that 
Louis should drive them back, and make things 
more agreeable. 

44 Of course, she can’t overlook my ungracious 
reception,” said the latter. 44 And my plan is to 
get you home, so that you may meet her the first 
thing in the morning. Elizabeth and I think 
that will straighten out affairs.” 

Bidding the household a hurried good-night, 

; Louis drove back with the ladies, his thoughts, it 
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must be confessed, lingering behind with the 
gentle, dainty face he had left, and employed 
with conjectures that formed the staple of the 
ladie’s conversation. He said very little, how¬ 
ever, in answer to their ejaculations and surmises. 

It proved best for all parties that Louis had con¬ 
sented to heal the breach by his presence at 
breakfast. Miss Noble came down in a stately 
fashion, and a magnificent morning-dress. Of 
fine stature and commanding presence, she quite 
fulfilled his impression of the general’s niece. 
Her haughty black eyes deigned to soften at his 
smile, and after breakfast she approached the 
subject which had been in the thoughts of all. 
Then it was, after the first playful allusion, that 
Louis spoke of her uncle. 

“I was led to believe,” he said, “that you 
were the only niece in the family.” 

“I am,” was the response; “at least I sup¬ 
pose I am.” Her hesitancy encouraged him. 

“ I have heard that the general had a brother.” 

“ He had, a younger brother, a lieutenant in 
the army, who committed a dreadful imprudence 
by marrying very much beneath him. I have 
heard my aunt speak of him once or twice; my 
uncle Dever. He married a singer, I believe, 
from one of the minor concert-rooms, and so 
shocked his brother that he never spoke to him 
again, never forgave him. I think he was ordered 
to Texas soon after his marriage, and that then 
there was a little girl. Aunt said his wife died ! 
on the way, the journey proving too hard for her; ! 
and that is the last they ever heard from him. 
Letters never passed between them, and I don’t 
suppose uncle knows now whether he is dead or 
alive. If the child is living, aunt says she must 
be just my age.” 

The young man listened with a brightening 
smile. He knew now what the sudden thrill of 
joy meant, as he thus heard corroborated the half- 
explained story of the sweet girl w*ho had won 
bis heart in the moonlight. 

Miss Mell and Miss Elizabeth speculated after 
their own fashion on the probable friendship of 
the incorrigible bachelor, and the splendid niece 
of Gen. Whitby Both of them concluded that 
it ought to be a match. Mrs. Reno, as soon as 
she found time, questioned him closely as to the 
position of the young girl, who had been received 
with all ihe honors at her sister’s house, but 
Louis was reticent. 

“ She has told us all her story,” said Rose, on 
the evening of the following day, as she met 
Louis again at the garden-gate. “You see her 
father died in Texas, very suddenly, leaving her 
poorly provided for, and as she supposed she 
might find some of her mother s relatives in B—, 


the company under his command—he was cap¬ 
tain when he died—with the officers made up a 
sum of money, and she came on with the general 
and his wife, under guard, all the way from 
Texas. Well, she did find one or two of her mo¬ 
ther’s people; but the annt she stopped with was 
very poor, and her money did not last long, so 
she applied for a home as a domestic. She tried 
to teach music first, and if she had had a piano, 
might have found a few pupils; but I suspect the 
place at which she was staying was very far from 
congenial. Well, of course, she has gone to work 
for us, and she really is the most clever, neat, 
managing little person 1 It seems she has always 
kept house for her father, almost ever since she 
could walk, she says; and I suppose she will be 
a great comfort to us. But really one don't feel 
quite like leaving her in the kitchen, while one 
sits in the parlor And the strangest part of all 
is that Gen. Whitby is really her uncle. Only 
think of having for one’s servant Gen. Whitby’s 
niece 1” 

“ It would please me better,” said Louis, in a 
deep voice, and with considerable emphasis on 
the word me, “ if you could make a companion of 

her. You see-” He paused, looked in her 

eyes, colored, and suddenly his own eyes fell. 

“ Oh, Louis! I do believe I know what you 
meanl” cried Rose, her face suddenly glowing 
with new light and brilliancy. “Well, now, 
Louis, that is just complete!” and she clapped 
her hands. “ But what shall we do for a ser¬ 
vant?” 

“ I’ll see to that,” said Louis. 

“Perhaps you will send us another general’s 
niece,” Rose responded, with a merry laugh. 

Gradually, Miss Whitby’s duties grew lighter, 
and she found herself transferred to pleasanter 
associations, and more congenial employment. 
The old piano-forte, under her soul-speaking 
touch, gave forth such glad music, that the hearts 
to which it spoke, leaped as did the lame man, 
at the voice and touch of inspiration, and grew 
consciously happier and purer. A sweet vision 
she was, to one at least, flitting about the sunny 
old house, singing snatches of home-songs, glid¬ 
ing into the family ways, always helpfal, hope¬ 
ful, and high-hearted, sustained, as one could 
not but see, by a holier than human hope or as¬ 
piration. The cousins met, and Louis watched 
them together. Virginia, wonderfully handsome, 
but cold and haughty, treated her young relative 
with a condescending politeness consistent with 
her notions of the family honor. A passionate 
lover of music, she could not justly withold her 
praise of her cousin’s execution, or the exquisite 
purity of her voice. She, too, sang and played. 
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but neither nature, nor the genius that carries 
souls captive, had smiled upon her, and her bril¬ 
liant fantasias elicited but formal praise. 

“Well, what do you think of her?” asked 
Louis, after Mrs. Reno had driven away with her 
guest. He stood with Miss Whitby at the gate, 
where they had taken leave of the two visitors. 
Rose had stolen away. 

“ She is a magnificent woman,” was the res¬ 
ponse of the maiden; and he thought he could 
see the flush on her cheek pale in the vivid moon¬ 
light. 

“ Magnificent ? True,” he answered, as one in 
a reverie ; “ but not loveable.” 

She looked up, an innocent surprise in her 
glance. 

“ Why, I thought-” she said, then paused 

abruptly. 

“ What did you think, Alice?” He had never 
called her by her Christian name before, and the 


innocent liberty startled her. She turned partly 
away, and withdrew the hand that he had taken. 

“ From what the Misses Reno have said, I was 
led to infer that you were perhaps engaged to 
Miss Noble,” she answered, simply and honestly. 

“The Misses Reno take counsel from their 
hopes; they are entirely mistaken. I admire 
and respect Miss Noble,” was his reply ; “ but I— 
I am very much in love with her cousin, whose 
gentle, womanly character has won one who had 
begun to fear that he should never find his ideal.” 

She looked at him again with tears in her eyes, 
but on her lips a smile trembled. 

“ I wish dear papa could see how happy I am,” 
she murmured, as he held her now passive hand. 
Rose met them at the door, and began expatiat¬ 
ing on the beauty of the moon; but she knew as 
well as if the traditional “little bird” had told 
her, that these two were evermore henceforth to 
walk the pleasant paths of life together. 


TARRY YE HERE AND WATCH. 

BY ELIZABETH BOUTON. 


Day set upon Mount Olivet’s brow, 

And night and darkness closed around ; 
No mortal sees the Saviour bow 
In anguish that bedews the ground 
With drops of blood, wrung from his brow, 
The sweat of his great agony. 

Sleep captive holds the chosen three, 

To whom he said, watch here with me. 

While on the ground he sorrowing lies, 
With God the Father pleads the Sou; 
Let this cup pass from me, he cries, 

Yet not my will but Thine be done. 

That bloody sweat may not suffice, 

Lost man to save—the Son must die, 

And sadly asks the slumbering three, 
Could ye not watch one hour with mo ? 


One little hour, when death was nigh, 

And mortal foes wero gathering near, 

One hour with him about to die, 

That death for them might have no fear. 
If this cup may not pass from me, 

Except I drink of it, he cries. 

Father, thy will be done; the three 
Forget his bidding—watch w ith me. 

Three times be prays apart, alone, 

Then comes with strength to do the will 
Of Him who sits upon the throne; 

And finds the Apostles sleeping still. 

Sleep on and rest, he said. Twas d<lnc I 
His blood w'as bought, his hour lind come. 
Arise, he bids tho awakened three, 

And let us go—they wait for me. 


A FADED ROSE. 

BY HELEN A. BAINS. 


Swket relic of Summer, symbolical token, 

Of those who have cherished thee, beautiful rose; 

Oh, where was the stem that supported thee, broken, 
Oh, where did thy leaves in their beauty unclose ? 

In some lovely garden, where sunbeams are glancing, 
Through aisles in the glory of Summer arrayed; 

Where musical fountains are ceaselessly dancing, 
With silvery brightness, in sunshine and shade. 

Amid the gay flowers of some distant prairie, 

Didst thou, in the height of thy loveliness glow, 

Like one starry gem, in a bridal tiara, 

That rests, like a bulo of light, on the brow. 


Bloomed thou, on some desolate isle of the ocean. 

Amid the bright shells, that are spangling the shore? 

Where billows are dashing in ceaseless commotion, 

And answering winds id their sullenness roar. 

Ah, no I by the home of my childhood, sweet blossom. 
Didst thou in tho season of beauty unclose; 

To breathe thy perfume o’er the cold, silent bosom, 

Of one who has sunk to his lasting repose. 

Oh! there was the stem that supported thee, broken. 
While yet thou wast fresh with thy loveliness on ; 

And still we have kept thee, symbolical token, 

Of one that we u>ved who nos faded and gone. 
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BY EDNA DERING. 


“There, Miss, is Oakland,” said the driver, 
pointing with his whip. 

Eagerly I leaned forward to see my future 
home. 

Oakland! Oh, that I had the pen of the poet, 
or the pencil of the artist, to do full justice to the 
beautiful scene. 

It was sunset. Clouds of ruby and gold, eme¬ 
rald and amethyst, were blending in the western 
sky. At our right hand, was the noble Hudson, 
looking like a winding street of burnished silver, 
its sparkling waters, rose-tinged from the hues of 
the western sky, and dotted with steamers, or 
saucy little sail-boats, that darted past like white¬ 
winged birds. 

On our left was Oakland—beautiful Oakland ! 
The house was a large stone mansion, with wings, 
broad verandas, half concealed by the roses and 
clematis that clambered up tho fluted pillars, bay- 
windows, and odd projections and recesses that 
cast irregular shadows upon the green grass. 

“It is very pleasant,” I said, and then drew 
a long sigh, for I knew that I was about to meet j 
strangers, who might not be, what their home j 
was, “pleasant.” 

We drove through the broad gateway, guarded 
by two stern-looking stone lions, up the wide 
avenue, shaded by Btately oaks, from which, I 
supposed, the place derived its name. As we 
rode rapidly along, I could catch, now and then, 
a glimpse of sparkling fountains tossing their 
spray high in tho air, and then receiving it 
back into tho marble basins, guarded by marble 
nymphs, white, but life-like. And then a turn 
of the road brought us a full view of the conser¬ 
vatory, the crystal walls of which, illumined by 
the rays of the setting sun, seemed like those of 
an enchanted palace. Then another turn of the 
road shut out all this beauty from my sight, and 
I became conscious that the carriage had stopped 
before the main entrance of the mansion. Two 
ladies were standing on the broad, stone steps. 

“I’m going to speak to her first, mamma!” 
cried the younger, in a gay voice, as she bounded 
forth to meet me. 

Her form was fairy-like, her complexion a deli¬ 
cate pink and white, her eyes a lovely violet, and 
bright os stars, her mouth small, and as soft, red, 
and beautiful os a half-opened rose. Crowning 
all this loveliness was a wealth of golden curl, 


hanging in a glittering mass to her slender waist. 
She wore a white robe of some thin, floating ma¬ 
terial, and her only ornament, a cluster of blush- 
roses, nestled amid the folds of white lace at her 
still whiter throat. 

“ Welcome! Welcome to Oakland!” she cried, 
running toward me, with her tiny hand extended. 

“Fay, my daughter, how very impulsive you 
are!” said her mother, os she descended the 
steps, with a kind Bmile upon her gentle coun¬ 
tenance. 

“Is this Mrs. Fairfax?” I inquired, timidly. 

“ Yes, my dear; and this is my daughter, Fay, 
who declared she would be the first to welcome 
you to Oakland, where we both sincerely hope 
that you will be happy. We are not gohig to 
consider you a strauger at all, Miss Dering, but as 
one of the family. Indeed, Fay says that she 
means to adopt you as her elder sister, she never 
having had that desirable article.” 

My first meeting with them was so different 
from what I had expected, that the tears came to 
my eyes. Mrs. Fairfax saw that I was agitated, 
and kiudly directed me to my room, telling me 
that tea would be ready in an hour, and that, if 
I was not too much fatigued, she would like to 
have me come down; otherwise, I might, if I 
chose, have it sent to my room. But I thought 
that I had better meet the rest of the family as 
soon os I could, and have that over with, although 
I did not think it so trying an ordeal as I had 
before my kind reception. 

When I was alone in my room I sunk into a 
softly-cushioned chair, a perfect Sleepy Hollow 
of rest, and glanced about me. The room was 
tastily, nay, elegantly furnished. On a little 
marble-topped table stood a vase of roses, lilies, 
and purple tufts of heliotrope, that filled the room 
with delicious perfume. 

And now, a few words in regard to myself. A 
month before, I had been a petted heiress and 
belle. One turn of Fortune’s wheel, and all was 
changed: parents, friends, fortune, had disap¬ 
peared, and I was alone. 

I was so young—only nineteen, and had only 
seen life’s sunny side, that this change, sudden 
as it was, almost prostrated me. Like a dream, 
a terrible dream, the memory of that sad week 
> comes back to me. I saw two of the dearest faces 
' —my father’s and my mother's—lowered into 
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their last resting-place; and I felt that the grave 
had shut out all the hopes, all the happiness of 
my life. For days after, I moved about like one 
bereft of sense—and it is a wonder that I did not 
become insane—and then I awoke to the stern 
reality that, longing for death as I did, it would not 
come, and that, if I lived, I must work. I had 
no home; my father’s beautiful mansion belonged 
to another. I must seek shelter elsewhere. 

Fortunately, I had a good education. I had 
been fond of study. So, by the aid of Madam 
Alamont, at whose seminary I graduated, I ob¬ 
tained the situation of governess to the two 
youngest children of Mrs. Fairfax, a widow lady, 
and the owner of Oakland. 

As I looked around, I thought I should be 
happy here: it seemed such a beautiful haven of 
rest. A cheerful little song came to my lips, 
which, for weeks, had only quivered with sobs. 

I was not long dressing, for when one wears 
mourning robes, one has no long ponderings as 
to the color to be chosen. 

As I looked at the mirror, I saw something re¬ 
flected therein, a slight, girlish form, a pair of 
large, brown eyes, a mouth with firm, and rather 
proud, red lips, cheeks with a pink tinge in them, 
and a large quantity of golden-brown hair, that 
would persist in curling, although I had tried to 
fasten it up in braids and coils, thinking that 
ringlets were too girlish for a governess. To com¬ 
plete my toilet, I took a sprig of heliotrope and 
lilies of the valley, and placed them in my hair. 
The tearbell now rang, and I descended the stairs. 

In the lower hall, I met Mrs. Fairfax and Fay, 
who led the way to the dining-room, where quite 
a number of young ladies and gentlemen were 
already assembled, some sitting, some standing, 
all busily talking. 

There was a lull in the conversation as we en¬ 
tered, and all eyes were directed toward me. A 
tall, young man, with large, dark eyes, came to¬ 
ward us, and Mrs. Fairfax introduced him as “ My 
son, Allen.” “ My son, Allen” bowed and said, 

“ 1 intended meeting you at the depot, but was 
most unexpectedly obliged to go away, on a busi¬ 
ness matter, to a little village a short distance 
from here. I’ve just returned. I hope that you 
will excuse me.” 

I bowed, and blushed. I had hoped that I 
was rid of that unpleasant, school-girlish habit 
of blushing; but, really, Mr. Allen Fairfax did 
have such an earnest, penetrating expression in 
his dark eyes, that I became quite nervous when¬ 
ever he looked at mo. 

At the tea-table my attention and admiration 
were drawn toward a lady who was my rw-u-rw. 

She was tall and regal-looking, with a full, 


voluptuous form, that was most graceful in all its 
outlines. Pride and hauteur were penciled on 
her statuesque features, and flashed from her 
dark eye. Her complexion was not fair, but was 
as vivid and glowing as the cheek of a rich, 
ripened peach. She was dressed very simply, 
yet elegantly, in a heavy, lustrous, block silk. A 
scarlet shawl fell in graceful folds from her slop¬ 
ing shoulders, and with a cluster of Scarlet gera¬ 
niums in her shining, black braids, oompleted 
the needful bit of coloring. 

Upon her round, white wrists was a pair of 
very curious bracelets. They were so very pe¬ 
culiar, that I could not help noticing them. They 
were golden serpents, with ruby tongues and 
diamond eyes, and looked so life-like that 1 
shuddered. 

41 Who is the lady opposite—the one with dark 
hair and eyes? I did not distinctly hear her 
name, when your mother introduced me,” I said, 
in a low tone, to Fay, who sat by my side. 

“Oh, that is Valerie D’Escourt. Her mother 
was mamma’s cousin, and her father was a Span¬ 
iard. Both of her parents died when she was 
but ten years of age; she must be twenty now. 
She’s awfhlly rich 1 Was educated in Montreal, 
but has spent the last two years in Europe. She 
came to Oakland about a month ago, and intends 
to stay here all summer. I think that she is the 
most beautiful woman I ever saw; but I’ll tell 
you, confidentially, that I don’t like her—that is, 
so very much; she is so cold, and has such a 
proud way with her. It’s indescribable, that 
manner of hers! So distant, that I never would 
dare to be intimate with her. Aren’t those brace¬ 
lets odd that she wears ? I dare say they are 
worth a small fortune! I suppose their value 
is increased because they are old Egyptian things. 
Been in the D’Esoourt family, oh, ever so long 
ago. Years ago, it is said, one of Valerie’s an¬ 
cestors took them from the tomb of an Egyptian 
king, or some such dignitary, so I don’t see any¬ 
thing to be so proud about. I’m sure it wasn’t very 
creditable to do such a thing. I should call it 
the same as stealing! But Valerie seems to take 
great pride in them, and I seldom see them off 
her arms. I wouldn’t wear them for anything— 
the ugly things! They really look as though 
they were alive I” 

And so Fay chattered away, until she wan¬ 
dered off on subjects less interesting, for I must 
acknowledge that Valerie D’Escourt had a power¬ 
ful attraction for me. 

Allen Fairfax sat by her side, and the two car¬ 
ried on a low conversation, only pausing now 
and then to join in the ceaseless chatter of th« 
other young people. 
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At the upper end of the table, near their mo¬ 
ther, sat my two future pupils, Tom and Nellie 
Fairfax, bright-eyed little folk of perhaps nine 
or ten. They were twins and looked precisely 
alike. Both regarded me very attentively, and 
once, during a pause in the conversation, Tom 
called out, 

44 Brother Allen P* 

14 Well, sir, what is it?” inquired that gentle¬ 
man. 

“ Nothing. Only Nellie and I think that we’ll 
like our new governess; ’cause she's so pretty, 
and has such long, brown curls. The last gover¬ 
ness we hod, Miss Green, was horrid homely! 
She wore a wig, and had false teeth! She kept 
the teeth in a little, yellow bowl at night. I took 
it once to make paste in, when I fixed my kite. 
My ! Didn't Miss Green scold though, when she 
found it out!” ' 

At this dreadful speech, the gentlemen roared, 
with laughter, and the young ladies tittered. 
Mrs. Fairfax said, reprovingly, “Thomas, my 
dear, you really shouldn’t talk so about people; 
it’s very rude.” 

“Yes, Tom. I advise you to stop making your 
very original speeches. Besides, I fear that you 
are not giving Miss Dering a very good impres¬ 
sion of her future pupils,” said Allen, endeavor¬ 
ing to speak sternly, although I saw a merry 
twinkle in his dark eye. 

Tom subsided, 1 am glad to say, and we 
finished the remainder of our repast in peace. 

After tea, declining the kind invitation to spend 
the evening in Aie parlor, I returned to my room, 
and soon retired, for I was quite fatigued after 
my day’s journey. 

In a day or two, I began my duties. I found 
Tom and Nellie bright, intelligent children, a 
trifle spoiled, perhaps, by too much indulgence, 
yet quick to learn, and obedient. But they were 
constantly bubbling over with fun and merri¬ 
ment, and were nearly always indulging in some 
prank or practical joke. But they soon learned 
to love me, and that gave me a great deal of hap¬ 
piness ; for to win the love of little children is to 
win a priceless jewel. 

On a beautiful September morning, some two 
months after my arrival at Oakland, Fay came 
bounding into the room, where we were all as¬ 
sembled for breakfast. 

“Oh, I’ve got the loveliest—I’ve thought of 
the most splendid-” 

“Who? Where? What? How?” exclaimed, 
in a most tragic manner, young Harry Gilmour, 
who, I had observed, was very devoted to Fay, 
although he would persist in teasing her, when¬ 
ever an opportunity occurred. 

Vol. XLVIII.—9 


“ Be quiet, you wicked tease, and I’ll tell my 
plans; but you needn’t listen if you don’t want 
to. It’s nothing that you like, or care about. Let 
us all ride on horseback to Fernwoods. Martin 
can follow with the wagon full of eatables, shawls, 
chairs, and all such necessary things. It will be 
a lovely day; a trifle warm, perhaps, out. Who 
cares? And we can have, oh, such a splendid 
time. What say you ?” 

Everybody expressed their delight at Fay’s 
plan. Turning to me, she said, “ You’ll go, won’t 
you, Miss Edna?” 

“You forgot my two pupils, my dear,” I re¬ 
plied, with a smile. 

“ The 4 two pupils,’ namely, Nellie and Tom, 
are going to Fernwoods also. They will ride in 
the wagon with Martin. So, Miss Edna, there’s 
nothiug for you to do to-day, but to accompany 
us,” said Mrs. Fairfax. 

“Now, you’ll have to go,” exclaimed Fay, 
clapping her hands joyfidfy. 

“Yes, Miss Dering, dtl'Shall all insist,” said 
Allen. “ And real’y yoi&hould see Fernwood; 
it is a beautiful spot—wild and romrfntic enough 
to suit any artist’s eye.” * 

My pleasure was somewhat dampened, by 
hearing Valerie D’Escourt say, in her clear yet 
low tones, 

“ There’s going to be a complete revolution in 
society; did you know it? Governesses are to 
sit on the highest piunacle, and we of the aris¬ 
tocracy are to sit on low foot-stools, and open our 
mouths for stray crumbs I” 

She spoke to Miss Harwood, a gay young lady, 
who was somewhat wild and silly, perhaps, and 
who laughed at Miss D'Escourt’s Bcornful re¬ 
mark, and then said, 

44 It is strange how much they do make of her. 
If she was in our house, I guess mamma would 
make her know her position!” 

I very well knew that both young ladies were 
speaking of me, and I felt my cheek burn with 
indignation. 

Allen, I think, heard their remarks, and saw 
the flush on my check, but he said nothing; only 
I noticed that his cheek burned, abo, with on; 
angry red spark, and I saw his eyes flash. I 
had before observed how cold and distant Mbs 
D’Escourt had been to me, but I thought that 
was owing to her natural manner. But why had 
she spoken those insulting words about me. What 
had I done to offend her? 

Allen Fairfax was supposed to be her exclusive 
property, for report said that they were engaged. 
Was she displeased because he had urged me to 
go to Fernwood? It was nothing but an act of 
politeness and kindness. Was she jealous?. I 
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was not qualified to rival her in either riches or 
beauty. So why did she care, and why did she 
dislike me? 

But I couldn't answer these questions, although 
they were revolving in my mind as we rode along. 

Why did I care for her remarks, and why did 
they sting and rankle so in my heart? Why did 
their engagement—Allen's and Valerie’s—give 
me such an uching pain, whenever I thought 
about it, or heard it mentioned? WhAt was 
Allen Fairfax to me? Head said, “nothing!'’ 
heart said, “ everything!” True, he had always 
been most kind and attentive to me; but then 
his nature was so noble and chivalrous, that it 
would see nothing, however insignificant, ne¬ 
glected. 

So, then, I had no foundation, whatever, for 
building up this foolish love of mine. 

Valerie D Escourt was, as usual, looking ra¬ 
diantly beautiful. She managed her steed in a 
manner unequaled by even “Di Vernon,” her¬ 
self. Her habit was of black, unrelieved by any 
color, except the white plume in her hat, and a 
dainty bow of crimson ribbon that fastened her 
collar. 

Fay, too, looked most beautiful, in her dark- 
blue riding suit, that made her appear still more 
fair. She was full of happiness, every now and 
then making us all laugh, by her witty remarks. 

We had nearly reached Fern wood, when we 
were suddenly stopped by an unexpected acci¬ 
dent. 

Miss D’Escourt was riding a little in advance, 
holding the reins listlessly and carelessly, when 
suddenly her horse started at two men who came 
suddenly out of the woods, shied wildly, and 
threw his rider. Fortunately, the ground was 
thickly covered with moss and ferns. She was 
not injured, but hastily arose before any one had 
a chance to assist her. Allen offered her his arm, 
which she Accepted. Just then, the two strangers, 
whose sudden appearance had so startled the 
horse, came up, and one of them, the better 
dressed of the two, began making profuse apolo¬ 
gies. 

At the sound of his voice. Miss D’Eecourt 
turned abruptly around, and, for one instant, 
her eyes rested on his face. 

Her own countenance, still pale from her pre¬ 
vious fright, turned almost ashen in hue, and, 
muttering a few, inarticulate words, she sank, 
fainting, into Allen’s arms. 

To me there seemed something quite strange 
in this sudden fainting-fit, although it might be 
owing to her previous fright and excitement. 

1 glanced at the stranger—the one who had 
spoken. He was of medium sixe, regular fea¬ 


tures, olive complexion, bold, black eyes, thick, 
curling, black hair, and a long mustache, with 
pointed, waxed ends, d la Loui$ Napoleon. His 
costume was that of a gentleman, so were his 
words and bearing, yet 1 could not help feeling 
a dislike toward him, for there seemed a cruel, 
wicked look in his large eyes. But that might 
be only my imagination, although I observed that 
Allen received his polite apology in no very 
good grace, and declined, in a cold manner, all 
the stranger’s offers of help. “ He is angry,” 
thought I, “ at this man, for so nearly causing 
the death of his future wife.” 

The strangers, seeing that they were of no 
use, os their offers of aid had been declined, 
mounted their horses, and rode a way. 

Soon after, Mis9 D’Escourt revived, and ex¬ 
pressed a wish to return home. In spite of her 
entreaties, all of the party insisted on accompa¬ 
nying her. 

She lay on the sofa nearly all day, looking 
languid, but extremely picturesque, covered with 
a scarlet sbawl, and her black, shining braids 
and white face reclining on the embroidered roses 
of the sofa-pillow. 

That evening, being in rather a meditative 
mood, I thought that I would take a stroll about 
the grounds. So I left the rest of the young 
people busily chatting in the parlor, and started 
out. Miss D’Escourt was not with them, but I 
supposed that she had retired, being rather fa¬ 
tigued after the day’s exciting adventure. 

It was a warm, suhry evening, with a great, 
golden moon, half-hidden among masses of black 
clouds, which looked as though they heralded 
an approaching storm. 

I w&s standing in the shadow of a large ever¬ 
green, when I was startled by the appearance 
of a tall, white figure, a few yards from where I 
was. 

I soon saw that this sadden apparition was 
Miss D’Escourt, and was about to speak to her, 
when a man bounded over the low hedge, and 
stood before her. The rays of the moon fell full 
on his face. It was that of the stranger, who, 
that very day, had so startled her steed. 

He spoke in a low, metallic tone, and with a 
slightly foreign accent. 

“ Ah! ma belle! have you no tender welcome 
for me, after these two long years of separation ? 
Mon Dim ! but I have had a long, long chase for 
you 1 How fortunate that I met you to-day. 

“ Oh, God, Leon I Then it is you, and I wms 
not mistaken,” said Valerie D’Escourt. In her 
tone, fear, horror, hate, and despair, all mingled 
together. 

The moonlight, shining on her lovely, Upturn- 
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ed face, showed it white and rigid, as if frozen < 
into marble. 

Then the two moved slowly away, and I could 
hear nothing more, only once I caught a few 
words. By the tone of her voice I could tell 
that she was pleading and beseeching him, and, 
apparently, with no success, for presently she 
fell on her knee 3 before him, and exclaimed, in 
a voice that quivered and thrilled with terrible 
anguish, 

“Take my gold—take every farthing that I 
possess, but, oh, Leon, for Qod’s sake, do not 
betray me!" 

“ It is not your fortune, sweet one, that I 
wonld have, but it is your own lovely self. And 
may not a man have what belongs to him?” 

Then he said something else, in so low a tone 
that I could not distinguish. Valerie arose from 
her humiliating attitude and stood before him 
despairingly, yet almost defiantly. 

Just then Fay’s voice was heard from the 
door, calling, 

“ Valerie! Valerie! Don’t stay out in the damp 
any longer. Do come in. we all want you 1” 

Then Miss D’Escourt said a few words to the 
stranger, who disappeared, and she entered (he 
house. 

When I went in, I glanced in the parlor, be¬ 
fore going up stairs, and I saw Valerie seated at 
the piano, playing a brilliant march. Her cheeks 
were flushed, and her eyes flashed with a strange, 
unnatural light, that added to her sparkling 
beauty. Surely she did not look much like the 
pale, terrified woman of ten minutes before! 

About a week after this little scene, there was 
a fancy ball at Oakland ; a grand, fancy ball, that 
bad afforded the whole neighborhood a topic for 
conversation, for only the elite of the neighbor¬ 
ing villas and the city were invited; and it was 
to be a very select affair. 

Every guest was expected to appear in cos¬ 
tume. 

When the long-expected evening came, it found 
the mansion in ablaze of light, while gayly-color- 
ed lanterns gleamed from the shrubbery on the 
lawn. The conservatory was thrown open, and 
seemed a perfect Paradise, with its rare and 
beautiful exotics, intoxioating perfumes, and sub¬ 
dued lights. Strains of musio stole in and out 
among the flowers, adding to the poetry of the 
scene. 

The ball-room was thronged with guests, in 
odd or picturesque costumes. Queen Elizabeth 
and an old monk wer$ whirling madly about, 
keeping time to the intoxicating strains of a 
Strauss wait*. Mary, Queen of Scots, was sitting 
by a window, calmy eating an ice, and flirt¬ 


ing with NapoleoO Bonaparte. Various other 
celebrated persons were mixed up in a manner 
quite regardless of dates, and in complete de¬ 
fiance of history. Besides historical costumes 
and characters, there were plenty that were 
merely fancifuls: fairies, flower-girls, Spring, 
Summer, Autumn, and Winter, and scores of 
others. 

Fay Fairfax represented “Titania;” and she 
looked very fairy-like, with her tiny form arrayed 
in a filmy lace robe, spangled with diamonds. 
With white wings upon her shoulder, and a wand 
in her hand, she moved about with a most airy 
grace, leaning upon her brother, Allen’s arm, 
(he represented Robin Hood,) and received her 
guests. 

Yielding to the entreaties of Fay, I had con¬ 
sented to appear in the ball-room, that night. I 
wore the garb of a nun, as most suitable for an 
orphan. 

In knew, by this time, that I loved Allen Fair¬ 
fax. I had striven to resist the passion, but my 
struggles were in vain, it conquered me I I had 
heard of, and believed the report, thnthe was be¬ 
trothed to Miss D’Escourt. It is hard to know 
that he, whom you love with all your heart’s 
deepest devotion, loves another woman; but when 
that women is unworthy of his love, then, oh! 
then, how bitter is the cup. 

And was Valerie D’Escourt worthy of his love ? 
What did she have to do with that man whom 
she met in the garden ? What was he to her, or 
shetohim? What power had he over her? What 
terrible secret did he possess? And she, who 
was so proud and haughty to others, why did 
she sink at his feet in such humble entreaty? 
Ah! the dark, unraveled mystery I 

I was sitting, in a little alcove, where, con¬ 
cealed by the curtains, I could, unobserved, watch 
the dancers, as they glided post. Suddenly, 
Allen’s voice said, 

“ Why are you moping here alone, Miss Edna?” 

I started confusedly. Observing my embar¬ 
rassment, he turned the subject, and began talk¬ 
ing about the dancers and their costumes. Pre¬ 
sently he said, “ Miss D’Escourt represents Cleo¬ 
patra to-night. Look! Does she notdo it royally?” 

I had not yet. seen her. I was quite dazzled 
by her beauty. Her tall, well-developed form 
was arrayed in a robe of white satin, trimmed 
i with pearls, and over this was a long train of rich 
1 purple velvet, bordered with ermine. Her black 
I hair was wound in shining bands and braids about 
I her regal-shaped head, and upon it was a jewffled 
| crown, or tiara of precious stones. Diamonds 
| sparkled in her small, shell-like ears and on her 
j snowy neck and arms; upon the latter I also 
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noticed the golden Serpents, which Fay hadc.iilcd 
“ old Egyptian things.” 

Valerie was standing in the centre of the room, 
under the full blaze of the chandelier, surrounded 
by a crowd of admirers, when suddenly a man 
leapt in at the low, open window. 

What was my surprise, when I saw that it was 
the same man we had met the day we went rid¬ 
ing, and the same, also, that I had seen in the 
garden. 

He advanced with a calm, steady, determined 
air, toward Miss D’Escourt. 

She had not observed his entrance, nor did 
she see him until he Btood directly before her, 
with an evil, triumphant smile on his sensual 
lips. 

A deep, ashen line overspread her beautiful 
face, whitening even her lips. For a moment she 
stood silent, then, with such a look of despair in 
her great dark eyes, and her white lips twitching 
convulsively, she reeled and fell. 

Allen sprang toward her. I followed. 

“See to Miss D’Escourt I” he said, to his mother 
and Fay, and then touching the arm of the 
stranger, he said, in a low voice, “Come with 
mo, sir.” 

“Certainly, monsieur,” replied the other, 
smiling, and showing his white, glistening teeth, 
as his lips parted. 

Then he and Allen left the room. 

“ It is probably some drunken fellow,” said the 
guests. “No wonder Miss D Escourt was so 
startled, for she did not see him until he stood 
directly before her.” 

Miss D’Escourt soon revived, and declining all 
further offers of assistance, said that she would 
retire to her room. 

A§ their enjoyment was rather broken up by 
this incident, the guests soon began to leave. 

Passing through the hall, I encountered Allen 
Fairfax. 

“Edna—Miss Dering—I presume that you 
have some suspicions in regard to this fellow. I, 
as well os you, was an observer of what happened 
in the garden that night. I know that you are 
one to be trusted. So come and let us hear 
what he has to say for himself. I sadly fear 
that he holds some great power over poor Va¬ 
lerie, or else he would not dare to be so bold. 
But come.” 

Trembling, I followed him to the library, where 
we found the stranger awaiting our arrival. After 
handing me a chair, Allen said, 

“Now, sir, what is your name, and why do 
you persist in annoying Miss D’Escourt?” 

“ My name is Leon Joualle, and I have ze 
honor to belong to one grand family. I would 


bo a count, had i alt uiy rights,” said the stranger, 
bowing, aud placing 's hand upon his heart. 

“ We care nothing uooutyour family, nor your 
rights; we desire to know what business you have 
’ here,” said Allen, hastily. 

“ Monsieur Fairfax will bo one great surprised, 
when I tell him that I am the husband of his 
fair guest, ze beautiful Valerie I We were, what 
you call, legally married, two years ago. I met 
her in Paris. She was traveling then, and one 
night we were married. Have ze proof of zat 
marriage if monsieur desires to see it. She was 
very beautiful; besides, she had a large fortune, 
and I was what you Americans call zee * hard 
up I' So I was only too happy to gain such a rich 
prize. For a while all went well. I’m sure she 
loved me passionately. But, helas ! as luck would 
have it, she found a letter that 1 had written to 
a friend, telling how I had married her for her 
money, and telling, too, how I indulged in ze 
innocent and harmless diversion of gaming 
Mon Dieul but didn’t she fly at me though? 
Her eyes were like a tiger’s. She said that she 
had been cruelly deceived and betrayed. She 
declared that she would no longer live with me: 
that she hated, abhorred, detested me. So I 
shut her up, thinking to tame her a little; but 
somehow she got out and went away, taking all 
her money and jewels with her. For a while I 
lost track of her, but thinking that she would re¬ 
turn to America, hither 1 came also. How for- 
tunate for me that we metl 1 saw her in the 
garden, one night, and she begged me not to 
betray her; but I would give her no promise. 
Then, in her desperation, she tried to bribe my 
valet—bribe him to kill roe 1 and even gave him 
the poison with which to perform the deed 1 For¬ 
tunately he was faithful to me aud my interests, 
and revealed her pretty plan 1 If I hod hesitated 
to betray Valerie’s secret before her murderous 
attempt, my hesitation was -gone, and I was de¬ 
termined to have revenge! I will have it, too!” 
and a lurid light gleamed in his large, dark eye. 

I glanced at Allen. My heart was full of pity, 
for I thought, “if he loves Valerie, how terrible 
this dreadful story will be.” He bore it better 
than I thought. He said, calmly, “ Well, sir, 
what do you propose doing?” 

What a triumphant expression came to the 
other’8 face. 

“ What I said—have my revenge!” 

“ But will ifo amount of money satisfy you, 
and persuade you to desist from persecuting Miss 
D’Escourt. Come,” curtly, “ what are your 
terms?” 

“No, sir 1 I refuse all bribes 1 She must 
! either come and live with me as my wife, or 1 
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will publicly accuse her of her crime in attempt¬ 
ing to murder me l Sacre 1 but that will bring 
madame to my terms 1” 

' “Have you no pity—no mercy in your na¬ 
ture?” 

44 4 Revenge is sweet,’ monsieur !*’ 

44 Cowardly villain that you are, to torture a 
woman in such a way ! Oh, shame, shame!” 

44 My terms are very easy. I have been de¬ 
prived of my wife for two years, and I mean to 
have her now ! Mon Dieu! I married her for 
her fortune, but now I love her! devotedly, 
madly*—fierce tigress that she is!” 

Allen's face was white with suppressed pas¬ 
sion and indignation. He was about to reply, 
but was interrupted by a loud shriek, that rang 
through the mansion. It was Fay’s voice, and 
came from Miss D'Escourt’s room. 

To that apartment we rushed—Leon Joualle 
and all. 

My heart thrilled with a nameless and inde¬ 
scribable terror, for it seemed to me that some¬ 
thing awful had happened—I knew not what! 

We met Fay at the door. Her blue eyes were 
dilated with horror. She did not speak, but 
pointed into the room. We entered. But hardly 
had our feet crossed the threshold, when every¬ 
one paused, horror-struck. 

Oh, God ! what a sight! j 

The room was furnished with almost Oriental j 
splendor. Curtains as delicate as frost-work ; 
hung from the windows. The carpet was white « 
•velvet strewn with blood-red roses, and trailing 
green vines. Rare tropical flowers bloomed in 
white marble vases curiously carved. 

Upon a divan lay Valerie D’Escourt. Her 
regal head, still wearing its tiara of diamonds, 
rested on the rich, purple velvet of the cushions, 
and her face was as white os those of the statues 
in the room. Her heavy velvet robes fell in 
graceful folds about her, and dropped in a lus¬ 
trous mass upon the carpet. Her hands were 
folded on her snowy bosoin, and one held a paper, 
addressed to Allen. The other clasped a brace¬ 
let. It was one of the golden serpents, and its 
ruby fangs w^re still deeply imprinted in her 
soft, white flesh 1 

We took it from the cold, dead fingers, and 
only a tiny, purple spot on her bosom, showed 
vrhat had probably caused her death. 

By pressing a little spring in the head of the 
serpent, his tongue, charged with an instant and 
most deadly poison, would strike any object, 
giving it a fatal wound. 

Valerie D’Escourt had represented Cleopatra 
that evening, and she had done it nobly, even to 
the terrible end 1 


We covered the poor, dead face, still beauti¬ 
ful, and now wearing a look of perfect peace, and 
then left the room. 

44 You see you have your revenge!” said Allen, 
sternly, to Monsieur Joualle, as we left the 
room. 

44 Mon Dieu! Yes!” he replied, with a shrug 
of his Bhoulders. We turned from him in disgust. 

That evening, Allen called me into the library 
where he was alone. In his hand was the paper 
that he had taken from Valerie’s dead fingers. 

44 Read it, Edna,” said he. 

It was written in a bold, unfaltering hand,.as 
if the writer were not at all disturbed by the 
thought of the awful deed she was about to com¬ 
mit. It ran as follows : 

44 Allen, it is all true what this man will tell 
you. I am his wedded wife I I was only a pas¬ 
sionate orphan school-girl, with no one to watch 
over and guard me, as only a mother can, when 
this man—villain ! married me. 

44 Oh, God 1 How I have suffered for the work 
of that one mad moment! I thought (hat I loved 
him, but I was only a foolish child, and knew 
not what love was then. Afterward, 1 met you, 
and loved you 1 Yes, I am not too proud to con¬ 
fess it, because, with my hand grasping Death's, 
I can lay aside all pride. Yes, Allen, I have 
loved you—loved you with all the intensity of my 
passionate nature 1 

44 But you care not for me. You love one far 
more gentle and good than I could ever be. You 
know I mean Edna Dering. I have hated her 
for taking you away from me, but now my hatred 
is all gone, and I feel only love toward her, the 
sweet, gentle being, who is to bless your life, for 
I know she loves you! And may you both be very 
happy. As for me, I have done with earth. I 
cannot stay in this dreary world, and have the 
finger of scorn pointed at me. I never shall see 
Leon Joualle again. May God forgive him for 
the misery that he has caused me 1 He has told 
you that I tried to.poison him? Yes, it is true. 
I did try, but did not succeed ; and I am glad that 
I did not, for if my hands are to be stained with 
blood, I would rather it would be my own, than 
another’s. It may be wrong, this deed I am 
about to do, yet I cannot, will not live! 

“Shield my name as much as possible; the 
bitter memory of it is all I leave on earth. 

“ I am, oh, so weary—so weary! and would end 
these last miserable moments, all I have to spend 
here I Bless you, Allen! Bless you, Edna I and 
may you sometimes think a little lovingly of 
44 Poor Lost Valeeie.” 

Thus the letter ended. 
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My eyes were so blinded by tears, that I 
could not see Allen’s face, but I felt bis arms 
around me, and his tears mingled with mine, as 
he spoke words, of love and comfort. 

It was thus we plighted our troth. It was no 
joyous betrothal, for the shadow of another’s deep 
woe lay too darkly on our path. 

Three years after I was a happy wife and mo¬ 
ther. We all lived at Oakland. 

If the reader is interested in the fate of Leon 


Joualle, I will tell him, that, on the very day 
after Valerie’s death, he was arrested for a crime 
that will cause him to spend the remainder of hie 
days in prison. He was, I believe, an accom¬ 
plice in some murder, or it was rather doubtful 
if he was not the actual perpetrator. 

Valerie had asked us to shield her name if pos¬ 
sible ; and it was shielded, for the universal 
opinion was, that she died of heart disease, and 
but veiy few ever knew of M Valeras’sSbcjuct.” 


HIDDEN WORDS. 

BY U. D. TIIOMAS, M.D. 


I BA vs pondered Love's Lexicon over, 
And volumes of minstrelsy 
In vain, for I cannot discover 
One word dear enough for thee; 

Oh, had I fond words, never spoken 
By poet or lover before; 

Some sweet and immaculate token 
Bevealing Love's mystic lore, 

I'd write thee a musical sonnet. 

A song for thy light guitar, 

With the breath of the flowers upon it. 
And bright as Love's vestal star; 


In the bower of royal roses, 

Where sephyrs enamored stay, 
I'd linger, us twilight closes, 

To hear the impassioned lsy. 

But, alas [ in my vain endeavor, 
The wearisome days go by, 

And the words I am grasping over. 
Expire in the breath of a sigh; 
Therefore, is the love unspoken. 
That has filled my heart so long; 
And silent—n dream unbroken— 

Is the poet's unwritten song. 


COMPENSATION. 

BY HABIB 8. LADD. 


Love, blind, expectant, and unwise. 

Makes its demands, and trusting turns 
To where its treacherous watch-fire burns, 
In colors of the warmest dyes; 

For well the kindling heart requires 
Soft flame upon its altar fires; 

And these expire, the heart will bleed. 

The head adopt some fatal creed, 

And life, whose opening hours were bright, 
Is shadowed in the gloom of night. 


Dear heart, so baffled with life's Ills, 

That promised bloom like budding May, 
Shines still the sun in some glad ray 
Upon the far-away green hills. 

To those blest heights you may attain. 

And sip the wino of lifo again; 

The lotus taste, and there forget 
The pain or loan you may have met; 

Again believe the alloys bold 
Within their mass some grains of gold. 


NO WINE. 

BY CLARA B. HEATH. 


"They have no wine,” the Mother said. 
In tones with meaning fraught; 

Ere yet the Church's living Head 
A miracle bad wrought. 

Dear Saviour, at a word of thine, 

The feast was well supplied, 

The “ conscious water” changed to wine, 
Poured forth its blushing tide. 


She has no wtnet lbr many yean 

The wine of life ran low; 

She drank the dregs 'mid hopes and fears— 
How many days ago ? 

Return, oh, Lord I and let her know 
The power of love divine; 

Till all life's springs once more shall flow. 
Their waters changed to wine. 
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WHY SHE WOULDN’T MARRY A MINISTER. 


BY AN OLD CONTRIBUTOR. 


44 1 vow,” said Mary Vails, as she threw off 
her hat, “I will never marry a minister. No, 
not if I live to be a hundred. I’d rather live 
and die an old maid a thousand times over.” 

44 Why, Mary,” said her Aunt Martha, who 
}ust came into the room, 44 what can have made 
you change your mind so soon? Only yesterday 
you were telling me how delighted you were that 
your Cousin Kate had married the Rev. Mr. 
Merson. Indeed, I thought no one but a clergy¬ 
man would suit you.” 

44 1 had not been to your horrid Sewing So¬ 
ciety then; and if that’s the way you good 
Christian people pall your minister’s wife to 
pieces, I would say, no, I thank you, sir, if all 
the ministers in the world would ask me to marry 
them.” 

11 You would certainly have to say no to all 
but one, my dear. But I really don’t understand 
why you are so excited. Will you try to tell me?” 

44 1 wish you had been there, Aunt Martha, to 
hear for yourself; but as you are such a friend 
ef poor Mrs. Murray, they would not have been 
quite so free with their remarks, I am thinking. 
However, I will try to tell you what they did say. 

44 When I got there—at Mrs. Denton’s, I menn— 
the room was nearly full, and the names of the 
members were presently called over. I was the 
only visitor, except Charlie Trevor, and he came 
with his aunt, to thread her needle and pick up 
her thimble, he said. Well, there was only one 
absentee, and that was Mrs. Murray. Some ono 
asked if any excuse had been sent, or the fine 
for non-attendance? Nobody seemed to know 
anything; then Mrs. Deacon Fields, I think they 
called her, made quite a speech about non-at¬ 
tendance, and said it happened, unfortunately, 
that the minister’s wife was very often prevented 
from attending the society. It appeared that she 
oould not make it convenient, perhaps agreeable, 
to come; that this staying away was injurious 
to the interests of the society; that a great deal 
of work had to be done, in order to get the best 
of clothing ready for the little Africans ; and 
she really feared that Mrs. Murray did not com¬ 
prehend that the first duty of a minister’s wife 
was owed to the parish in which her husband 
was called to labor; everything else should give 
place to that. Then Miss Gripp, 1 know she’s a 
spiteful old maid, said, she quite agreed with 


Mrs. Deacon Fields; that she saw no reason why 
Mrs. Murray could not be present os well as her¬ 
self. 4 Our family is just as large as her’s,’ she 
continued, 4 and yet you see I find time to at¬ 
tend. I don’t think she can manage her work 
well. She lies in bed too late, and sits up later 
than there’s any need of, burning a good deal of 
light and fuel. I can see the lamps in their 
bouse from my window. But there are people 
who fiincy they are doing a great deal, when they 
are sitting down with folded hands.* 4 1 don’t 
think she sits down a great deal, Miss Gripp/ 
said Charlie Trevor, 4 unless it is when you are 
sweetly sleeping, and she is sewing. She hasn't 
any girl, you know, and she does all the work; 
the children are too little to help her; and 1 am 
sure she is never idle.’ Miss Gripp tossed her 
| head, and said something in a low voice to Mrs. 
Fields, about impertinent boys; but I felt like 
giving him a hug; and Mrs. Trevor smiled, as if 
she were pleased with him;. and then she tried 
to turn the conversation. But, no, they all 
seemed determined to have their say about Mrs. 
Murray. Mrs. Darke asked if it were true that 
the minister wanted more salary ? 4 Yes, in¬ 

deed/ said Mrs. Deacon Jones. 4 He says we do 
not pay him enough ; that he cannot sustain his 
family, and he is getting into debt.’ 'Getting 
into debt!* said Mrs. Deacon Fields, 4 of course 
be is, with such poor management in the house. 
Does not the Bible say, owe no man anything? 
No Christian minister ought to be in debt. I 
wonder he is not ashamed of himself to bring 
such a disgrace upon the church. Such a nice 
house as he has too. It’s the best Parsonage all 
round. Brother Ditford’s can’t be compared to 
it, and they call his a very nice house. I de 
wonder he can talk about more salary, for the 
house cost, I don’t know how much.’ 4 But he 
can’t eat the house,’ said Charlie, to his aunt, in 
an audible whisper, 4 and I should say a little 
less house and a little more money.’ 4 Hush/ 
said Mrs. Trevor, for the deacons’ wives were 
looking daggers at him ; and I dare say they, as 
Mrs. Fields afterward said, would have given 
him a bit of their minds, only they did not wish 
to offend the rich Mrs. Trevor, who had only 
lately come into the place. 4 1 have often thought 
it a pity/ said Mrs. Trevor, ‘that such an ex¬ 
pensive house was built. It involves greater 
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expense in the way of furniture than your min¬ 
ister can afford, and more fires. I think it a 
mistake to invest, so much in a Parsonage when 
you give so small a salary.’ ‘We don’t call it 
small,’ said three or four at once. ‘We think 
we do a great deal for them ; but some folks 
never know when they are well off,’ added Mrs. 
Jones, ‘ and I, for one, should say, cut the salary 
down, instead of raising it; then, perhaps, they 
will learn to economize.’ 

“ * Excuse me, my good friends,’ said Mrs. 
Trevor, ‘ but I hardly think we are in a position 
to pass sentence on Mrs. Murray’s want of econ¬ 
omy. I believe none of us here know what it is 
to pay the penny out for every article consumed 
in the house. We all have our butter, milk, eggs, 
and chickens, without sending to the stores for 
them. Then, again, we raise our own pork, and, 
in many cases, our beef also. The surplus but¬ 
ter, eggs, and chickens, we can exchange for gro¬ 
ceries, etc. Such of you as are the wives o'” 
merchants, get what you need at first cost. Your 
clergyman has none of these advantages. Then, 
again, you can buy in large quantities, and con¬ 
sequently at reduced rates. A minister can sel¬ 
dom do so, simply because he cannot spare the 
money. I really think Mrs. Murray must be 
excused, if she does not always attend your so¬ 
cieties. With all the burden of the household 
work, drudgery as well on her shoulders, and 
they do not appear to be very strong ones, I can 
believe that she has but little time to sew for 
little Africans, especially as she has several chil¬ 
dren to care for, and does almost all her own 
needle-work. - As regards the social relations of 
a clergyman’s wife, did it never occur to you 
that we really have no greater claim on her than 
on any other lady? We certainly pay her hus¬ 
band a salary, but I never considered that his 
wife’s time or services were included, any more 
than the time or services of my physician’s or 
lawyer’s wife.’ ” 

“ But, oh, Aunt Martha, I had almost forgot¬ 
ten about the dress. I must tell you that. 
Whilst Mrs. Trevor was talking, Miss Gripp 
had gone to the other end of the room, and was 
whispering with Mrs. Forbes ; both were seem¬ 
ingly much excited. Once in a while I caught 
the words, * It's no wonder,’ ‘it’s too bad, that’s 
where the money goes.’ When Mrs. Trevor had 
finished talking, Miss Gripp said, ‘It’s no won¬ 
der the minister can’t make both ends meet, 
when his wife gets dresses that cost I don’t 
know how much. Why, Mrs. Deacon Forbes 
says that her dress-maker, Miss Snip, told her 
that she has fitted a new dress for Mrs. Murray, 
areal Irish poplin, no make-believe, or imita¬ 


tion, the best she ever saw. It will almost stand 
alone, such a splendid thing. What do you say 
about her economy now, Mrs. Trevor?’ said Miss 
Gripp, triumphantly. At this piece of informa¬ 
tion, every one’s eyes opened as wide as possi¬ 
ble, and, 4 dear me,’ * how extravagant,* were 
heard on all sides. I noticed that Mrs. Trevor 
smiled at Charlie, and he left the room; and I 
supposed he did not care to hear Mrs. Murray’s 
wardrobe discussed. As soon as the oh’s and ah’s 
had ceased, Mrs. Trevor said, ‘ Ladies, you must 
let me tell you all about that dress, though I 
think my nephew would rather that 1 did not 
mention the fact. The dress was a present from 
him. I believe you know, that when my brother 
I and his wife went to Europe, Charlie was placed 
| under the care of the Murrays. Their loving- 
I kindness to him we shall never forget: and 
; Charlie became very much attached to his kind 
| friends. Boy as he was, he could not but respect 
and admire Mrs. Murray’s unselfish devotion to 
\ her husband and children. It struck him forci- 
| bly that though the other members of the family 
occasionally appeared in some new garment, the 
good mother always seemed to wear the same 
dresses. ‘ I know them all by heart, aunt,’ he 
said to me. ‘ I declare I believe she wears the 
same things 6he did when I was with them five 
years ago. There’s that black silk, quite an old 
acquaintance. She has done something to it, to 
make it look different, but I know it’s the same. 

I have seen all those dresses dozens and dozens 
of times. Now, I do want Mrs. Murray to have 
one real handsome dress, fit for a lady—and Mrs. 
Murray is a lady, aunt; and I want you to get 
her one. I have more spending-money than I 
j know what to do with, and she never need know 
} it came from me.’ So, at his request, I selected 
and sent (ns from a friend) this Irish poplin. 

( Ladies, this is the true history of the dress; and 
! I am sure, for I was with Mrs. Murray at the 
\ time, that she told the dress-maker that the dress 
\ was a present from some unknown friend, that 
she never dreAmed of having anything so nice, 
for she could not afford it.’ 

*• Now, Aunt Martha, do you wonder at my 
saying I will never marry a minister. Mother 
has always taught me to respect a clergyman, 
and to treat the ministry with kiudness, She 
says we should reverence his office. She never 
likes to hear people criticise their .minister. 
She thinks wo have all enough short-comings of 
our own to think about and correct. Oh, dear, 
1 do hope there are no Mrs. Deacon Fields and 
Forbes, or a Miss Gripp in the Rev. Mr. Mer- 
son's congregation, or, I am sure, poor Consin 
Kate will wish her husband was not a minister.” 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

When Ruth Hurst came out of her fainting fit, 
and found herself in the dear old home, where 
her relatives had taken shelter from the buffets 
of fortune, a feeling of safety came upon her, 
and holding out her hand to Ellen, she tried to 
smile. 

♦•Have I frightened you?*’ she said. “Do 
not look so anxious, cousin. It is only because 
I have taken a long walk later in the day than I 
thought of. Then the fog came on so gradually, 
that I was overtaken with its darkness unawares.’’ 

“ It was imprudent—it was dangerous/’ said 
Ellen. “ The Park is so large—part of it wild as 
a forest—that strange people get in sometimes.” 

“You have seen them, then?” questioned Ruth, 
eagerly. “ What were they like?” 

“A weird, wild girl, always with scarlet about 
her dress, roaming, gipsy-like, up and down the 
wilderness. I have seen her often.” 

“And spoken to her?” 

“ Yes, but she either looks me steadily in the 
face, without speaking, or asks if I have seen 
anything strange in the water. Her haunt is 
usually around the black tarn, if you know the 
place.” 

“Yes, I know the place. It was there the 
darkness overtook me. I saw the woman, too.” 

“You saw her, and in the gathering darkness. 
No wonder your face was so white,” said Ellen, 
deeply interested. “ That was the way I saw her 
first, like some unearthly creature wandering 
through a dream.” 

“ Or out of a tragedy,” answered Ruth, shud¬ 
dering. 

“There was a tragedy in that gloomy spot, 
once. I have heard of it,” rejoined Ellen. 

“The place itself is like a tragedy,” said Flet¬ 
cher. “ l never saw such gloom. It is full of 
Rembrandt shadows. Sir Noel has been kind 
enough to recognize any little talent I may have, 
by an order for some sketches about the Rest, 
and this is the first I have chosen.” 

Ruth shuddered. 

The artist, absorbed by his own imagination, 
went on with enthusiasm, 


8. STEPHENS. 

jr Miss Ann Stephens, in the Office of the Librarian of 
bington, D. C.] 

page 66. 

“ It is the most perfect picture of its kind that 
I ever saw. The gloom of the fir-trees; the inky 
blackness of the water; that ruined Lake-House, 
with its broken balcony, struck me at once. 
Trust me, I will make a picture of it/’ 

Ruth smiled. The young man’s genius seemed 
to impart its own warm glow to the weird pic¬ 
ture that was forever haunting his mind. 

“ But why have you selected this terrible 
scene ?' r she questioned. “ It seems as if I should 
shrink from it even on canvas.” 

“ On the contrary, it strikes me with a sort of 
fascination,” answered the artist. 

Ruth remembered the impulse that had drawn 
her into the wilderness that day, and ceased to 
marvel at the enthusiasm of the artist. 

“I must go now,” she said, rising. “They 
will miss me at the Rest.” 

“Not alone; we will walk with you,” said 
Ellen, putting on her bonnet. “ I have a feeling 
that the woods are not safe.” 

“ The lady needn’t be afraid anywhere, so long 
as Swark is about,” said the strange creature 
bearing that name, who thrust his head in from 
the kitchen where he had been sitting close to 
the door. “Nobody in this world or out of 
t’other is going to hurt her while he’s got a fist 
to strike with; and she may as well know that 
he’s generally about.” 

“ I know that you have done me good service 
to-night,” answered Ruth, taking a piece of gold 
from her portmonaie, and holding it toward the 
lad with a little hesitation, for the free use of 
money had scarcely become a habit with her 
yet- 

Swark, instead of coming forward, drew back 
into the shadows of the inner-room. 

“Not for me, lady. Oh, don’t,” he said, shy¬ 
ing away from the money like a generous dog at 
the sight of a whip. “ I’ve begged, and, maybe, 
worse, many a time; but don’t ask me to do that.” 

Ruth blushed, as if there had been a crime in 
her grateful act, and quick tears came into her 
eyes. When Swark saw this he came forward 
holding out his hand. 

“ If it makes you feel so bad, lady, I’ll take 
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it and welcome. I’d—I’d rather take ten times \ 
os much than see them tears a trembling in your 
eyes, I would.” 

Ruth laughed, till the tears that had so touch¬ 
ed Swark sparkled in her eyes. This laughter 
brought the miracle of a blush upon the lad’s ; 
cheek ; a strange evidence of emotion to have out¬ 
lived his vagabond experience of life. 

“ It is cruel to laugh, but I—I cannot help it,’ * 
said Ruth, repenting of her nervous excitement, 
which, after all, was only a trifle between smiles 
and tears. “ You will take the bit of gold as a 
keepsake of the night on which you helped me 
so much. Such kindness never can be paid for, 
you know.” 

“ I'll keep it. Oh, yes, I’ll keep it forever 
and ever—the beautiful shiner. Hunger won’t 
make me part with it; no, nor cold, nor wet, nor 
sickness. A highwayman couldn’t rob me of it, 
not if lie held a pistol to my head.” 

While he said this, Swark rubbed the gold be¬ 
tween his palms, and looked down upon it with : 
gleeful fondness, ending in a deep-drawn breath, 
like a man who had just embioed some delicious 
drink. 

“Now,” said Ruth, turning to her oousin, “if 
you will go with me a little way.” 

Swark ran for his hat, which he had thrown 
down in a corner of the kitchen. 

“I’ll only just keep in sight,” he said, with 
the watchful pleading of a Newfoundland dog in 
his eyes, “ that is, if no one objects.” 

No one did object, though Fletcher also took 
up his hat; but juBt as Ruth turned to go, a 
knock came to the door with rather startling sud¬ 
denness. and directly Walton Hurst came in, 
breathing hard, as if he had been toiling np hill. 

“ So you are here, and safe,” ho said, dropping 
into a clmir, as he held out one thin hand to his 
wife. “ Quite safe, I hope, though the air is so 
raw down yonder.” 

“ Down yonder I Oh, Walton! have you been 
there?” cried Ruth, taking quick alarm. 

“Yes, they told me you had gono that way, 
and I followed. What a dreary place it is.” 

The invalid said this with a shudder, and held 
his shaking hands out to the Are, which, on ac¬ 
count of the raw mistiness of the night, had been 
kindled in the grate. Ruth snw that his Ups 
were blue, and his eyes painfully bright. 

“Ah, me ! why did I go there ? It was a wild 
impulse which dragged you after me. I might 
have known it—I might have known it,” said 
Ruth, bending over him in regretful tenderness. 

Hurst looked up and smiled. 

“ Well, why not. It is not the first time.” 

“But you were well, then,” faltered the poor 


young wife. “The damp of a night Uke this 
could not harm you.” 

“ This does not harm me now,” answered the 
sick man, testily. “The air is chilly, that is 
all.” 

The man was trembling from head to foot as he 
spoke. The damp chill had struck to his vitals, 
and after an hour or two would end in a flush of 
hot, hectic fever, more harassing than the chill; 
but, like most sufferers of his class, Hurst would 
not understand the danger, and resented all sym¬ 
pathy with obstinate unbelief. 

“Come, now,” he said, rising, “or we may 
be missed. My father, like all the rest of you, 
will insist on treating me like an invalid, though 
he ought to understand that it is you alone who 
may come to harm.” 

Ruth was ready to go, and in a moment the 
two went out together, he leaning upon the arm 
of his wife, rather than supporting her, as he 
fancied himself doing, and she, poor thing, cast¬ 
ing dismal glances at the damp grass, over which 
they walked, and the humid tree-boughs that 
bent over them. 

“ Ah, me! Iam always leading you into peril,” 
she said, with tears in her voice. “ It seems as 
if I never could conquer this wild desire to be 
abroad. There must be a spark of gipsy-fire in 
my nature.” Hurst looked down upon her with 
the Bamc loving adoration that had filled his 
heart when she did irdeed roam those woods like 
a wild bird; but he saw that her face was pale 
in the gleams of gray light still left in the sky, 
and gathered her tenderly to his side. 

“ It is I that should be blamed,” he said, 
“for standing first in everything, when you, my 
wife, have far more need of care. It was this 
thought that drew me after you. They were all 
so busy caring for me, that you stole out un¬ 
awares; but I saw you, and followed. It is a 
long, long walk, however, and the place so 
dreary, that I feel the chill of it yet.” 

“ Yes, I fear that so much !” said Ruth. 

“Oh, that is nothing. Only I must be sure to 
get you home safely. I do not quite like this 
disposition to creep around your old home, dar¬ 
ling; it depresses you.” 

“ No, no. It was the long, dark walk to night, 
Walton. Compared to that the cottAge seemed 
like Heaven. They are all so happy in its safe 
shelter. Would you have thought my father’s 
little savings could have done so much? Then 
it was so generous in Sir Noel to let them come, 
as it were, into the very heart of his domain, and 
rest there with such independence. A less proud 
or generous man might have objected.” 

“ Objected? No, no, my father is not so nar- 
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row in his pride. When he accepted the bright¬ 
est and sweetest girl that lives, from that bum¬ 
ble dwelling, it was in no niggard fashion. His 
heart opened to her, and all that belon b *ed to her 
alike. The home her father had made so beauti¬ 
ful, will never be taken from her control. The 
relatives she has known in her low estate are not 
the lees relatives now. They must not be made 
to feel like strangers among us.” 

"Strangers!” said Ruth, with touching en¬ 
thusiasm. "No gentleman born has ever been 
received at The Rest with more cordial kindness 
than Fletcher Welsh. As for Ellen, the Lady 
Rose has been more than gracious.” 

*^The Lady Rose is gracious to every one. 
The sweetness of an angel is her bin bright. It 
is the great happiness of my life, Ruth, that you 
love each other.” 

" Who could help loving the Lady Rose?” an¬ 
swered the young wife, with a thrill of strango 
tenderness in her voice. 

"Ay, indeed, who could?” exclaimed Hurst, 
sublimely ignorant of all that had won such ten¬ 
der admiration from his wife, and lifted her so 
far above the jealousy of common women. "A 
lovelier creature does not live, than my cousin. 
She has been the sunshine of our home al¬ 
ways.” 

Ruth sighed faintly, not from any pain these 
praises gave her, but from a sense that she had 
been the means of breaking up the happiness of 
that young life; a fact that always filled her with 
astonishment, and a sense of unworthiness, which 
sprang out of her own sensitive nature. For this 
reason she was glad to let the conversation drift 
into another direction. 

" Sir Noel has been more than kind to Flet- 
•her,” she said. " One day he went quietly 
down to the cottage, and introduced himself to 
Fletcher, examined his sketches, and left an or¬ 
der for pictures that will keep him at work a 
year.” 

44 That was so like my father,” said Hurst, with 
animation. 

44 Besides,” added Ruth, " he has ordered 
him to draw plans fbr a studio back of the cot¬ 
tage” 

44 Hie way of giving a long leaso and perma¬ 
nent favor, Ruth, and a proof of his love for the 
daughter I have given him.” 

44 1 think it a proof that he has discovered 
Fletcher’s rare genius as well,” replied Ruih. 
" Indeed, the young man is gifted beyond any¬ 
thing I dreamed of. Some day he shall bring his 
■ketches to the house, and you can judge.” 

44 There is one sketch that I would give the 
world to have,” was the gentle reply. 


44 And what is that, Walton ?” 

44 My own blight girl, standing under the 
honeysuckle-porch of her father’s cottage, as I 
have seen her a hundred times.” 

| 44 Waiting to see you pass, Walton. Ah, me I 

I > those were happy days.” 

44 Not so happy as you and I will know here¬ 
after, darling. That was the blossom season of 
our love. Walt till the harvest-time comes, when 
passion mellows down to exquisite contentment. 
Perhaps I am growing old before my time. This 
temporary illness may have had that etfect upon 
me; but even now I feel how infinitely dearer 
a wife may be than the sweetheart; how deep 
and sublime love may become in full age. You 
and I will taste all its changes, and die a loving 
» old couple. 

There was something pitifbl in the faith this 
man had in a future, which was never, never to 
be. These loving words smote the young wife’s 
heart with a keen pang, and when he waited for 
a reply, a struggling sob was his sole answer. 
Hurst paused in evident amaxement. 

44 What is the matter ? Why are you weeping, 
Ruth?” 

"Nothihg—nothing! I—I am not weeping.” 
44 Ah, it was the sough of the wind; a cold, 
sharp wind, which cuts through one. Let us 
walk faster, or you may take cold. I am anxious 
about you, Ruth!” 

Ruth was not weeping; the sob which her hus¬ 
band detected came from a deeper pang than 
finds expression in tears. It was with a great 
effort that she refrained from crying out in the 
midst of his hopes of the future; that even then 
they were entering the valley and shadow of 
death, whence she must come forth alone and a 
widow. But she restrained herself; and when 
he tenderly hastened forward, afraid of the cold 
for her, she walked on quickly, then begged for 
a slower pace, for she was frightened by his pant¬ 
ing breath, and the shudders that passed through 
him lrom time to time. Thus they passed on to 
the old mansion, and went quietly up to their 
own apartments, where Hurst fell upon a couch, 
and for some minutes complained bitterly of the 
cold. Then a slow fire crept through his veins, 
his restless eyes grew bright as stars, and a hot 
flame rose to his cheeks, more alarming than the 
worst pallor; but in the restlessness of speech 
that followed, he still spoke hopefully of the 
future, and dwelt lovingly on the days that were 
to come, with a vividness of hope that startled 
that young wife like lurid flashes of lightning. 

Still the young creature held back all expres¬ 
sion of her pain, and sat by him, striving to smile, 
clasping his hot hands in hers, ready to faint 
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under the martyrdom of loving deception, an 
agony to her, and a delusion to him, which she 
dared not break. When the exhaustion of the 
fever was on him, Hurst dropped his wife s hand, 
and asked for the Lady Rose. 

“ Bring her to me, will you, Ruth. I want 
strength. With all your love, you cannot give 
me that. Indeed, I sometimes grow sadly weak 
from looking in your eyes. There is something 
so mournful in them that my heart grows faint. 
What is it troubles you, Ruth ? Have they said 
anything to wound youT Not Sir Noel, I am 
sure.” 

“ Sir Noel I Oh, how can you think it ?” 

“ Nor the Lady Rose. But that can never be, 
for you love each other dearly. Is it not so, 
Ruth?” 

44 Yes, dearly. The angels are not brighter or 
better than the Lady Rose.” 

44 That is well said, Ruth. She seems like an 
angel of health to me, and of love to you.” 

44 Oh, yes. She is all that.” 

14 There, now, she is coming. I hear her foot¬ 
steps in the hall.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 

Perhaps there is no cunning like that of a 
brain disturbed by some great affliction, till it 
reaches the coniines of lunacy. If the girl who 
had so terrified Mrs. Hurst was not in fact a 
maniac, her mind had been so fearfully wrought 
upon, that it had drifted beyond her own con¬ 
trol into one perpetual channel of thought, which 
threatened to end in total aberration. One fear¬ 
ful scene in her life was perpetually present with 
her, that which had ended the passionate romance 
of her life, in the black tarn, where the man she 
loved had perished, m a desperate attempt to 
hurl her down to the death which waited for 
himself. 

Out of all the crowding memories that haunted 
her after the marvelous accident that had cast 
her up from the blackness of the tarn, and drawn 
the man she worshiped into its lowest depths, 
this one became an abiding presence. 

Richard Storms had been ready to murder her, 
that his way might be cleared to wed the gar¬ 
dener’s daughter. From first to last, he hod 
loved another. That other she had seen on the 
banks of the black tarn, and the sight drove her 
wild. The jealousy that had harassed her while 
her lover lived, became a fierce passion, now that 
he was dead. She hated her rival for the dis¬ 
dain which had driven the man she loved into 
the crime which ended in great peril to herself 
and death to him. That Ruth Jessup was now 


wedded to another, and uplifted almost beyond 
the reach of her hatred, was a double cause for 
the bitterness of her dislike. She blamed her 
for insensibility to a love that would have been 
the glory of her own life. 

These inconstancies were no proof of lunacy. 
Many a person of sound mind has experienced 
them, before they became the bone of this per¬ 
verted girl. 

Martha Hart lived ten miles away from Nors- 
ton’s Rest, across the country, and on the out¬ 
skirts of a village, which had little connection 
with the great roads of traffic. There, since the 
wretched night when all her wild hopes of love 
were wrecked, and her life almost lost, she ^iad 
kept house for her father, who by his toil as a 
laboring man, barely saved her and himself from 
absolute want. 

Since that time she had taken herself com¬ 
pletely out of the scenes of her old life. The 
rolicking dash of a strong vitality which had 
formed the charm of her warm attractions had 
disappeared, leaving her sullen, silent, and at 
times fiercely bitter of speech. She held little 
intercourse with the neighbors, who had learned 
to dread her uncertain temper, and thus sunk 
into a sullen household drudge, if that term can 
be given to a person who sometimes let days 
drift by without remembering her own wants, or 
those of her patient old father. But wild breaks 
were at intervals made into the monotony of the 
life. Sometimes the girl would fling aside her 
work, or start out of a sullen reverie, hurry on 
her outer garments, and strike across the country 
toward Norston Rest. Down lanes, across fields 
and obscure roads, she would flit with the wild 
eagerness of a hunted fox toward the gloomy 
spot which was forever in her mind, and to which 
she was drawn at such times with a sort of far 
tality. Hart, her father, would follow her, tramp¬ 
ing over the rough ten miles of heath and field, 
and watching her movements with the patience 
of a house-dog; but more than once she had spent 
whole nights in that old Lake-House a'one, sit¬ 
ting on the damp floor, with both arms locked 
around her knees, her face bent downward, and 
her great, black eyes looking out upon the waters, 
as if sho had buried ber soul there, and was 
waiting for it to come bock, and animate a body 
of which she had become weary unto death. 

Sitting thus in a corner of the ruin, while her 
father roamed gloomily among the sedges, Ruth 
Ilurst had found her old enemy, after believing 
her dead for nearly two years. If the shock 
was great to her, its effect upon the girl was still 
more dangerous. The slumbering bate in her 
bosom flamed up. She saw in this young woman 
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the being who had broken up her life. “ But for 
her, he would have loved me; but for her. he 
would have been alive now. It was her beauty 
that lured him on to crime, and with him crimo 
and death came together. This woman, who is 
now mistress of The Rest, did a fiend's work with 
her angel face. She drove him to death with 
her scorn, and is now among the great of the 
earth. But he |s dead, and what am I ?” 

These thoughts wandered through that way¬ 
ward brain, ns the girl toiled wearily home that 
night. They haunted her—they stung her hate 
into keen action. Who was Ruth Jessup, that 
ehe should be so prosperous, beloved, worshiped, 
perhaps, by men to whom she, Martha Hart, 
must speak with bated breath and downcast 
eyes ? Why, her father was a gardener, a man 
who delved the earth for pay, just as the old 
man who followed after her so patiently had 
done all his life. Why should one poor man’s 
daughter be lifted so high 4 and another cast down 
beyond all hope of rising ? There was no work 
done in that half-ruined house for many a day 
after this. The strong vitality, which seemed to 
have died out in the girl, was once more aroused 
to action. Her visits to the neighborhood of The 
Rest became frequent now, but they were made 
with such quietness that no one seemed to observe 
her with interest. 

Yes, one person did. Swark, who spent much 
of his time in the high lands of the wilderness, 
sometimes snaring game—for he was a free rover 
in the preserves—sometimes catching fish in a 
stream of some pretensions, that emptied into the 
black torn, saw the girl, time after time, as she 
made her way through the underbrush, and be- j 
came strangely interested in her movements. J 
There was something in her face that reminded i 
him of another who had been the object of his 
humble admiration from the time she came, like 
an angel of light, into the squalid misery of Mrs. 
Carters dwelling. The same cast of features 
was there, the same rich coloring; nay, Martha 
had even more warmth of beauty, for Mrs. Hurst 
was losing some of her bloom under continued 
anxiety, but nothing seemed capable of impairing 
the wild brilliancy that had led Martha Hart 
into such trouble. 

One day, when Swark was sitting on a shelf 
of rock, idly hoping for a trout to rise to his 
hook, a shadow fell across his feet, and the strange 
girl stood beside him. 

Swark’8 heart gave a great leap, and the pole 
trembled in his hand. Instantly he took of! his 
hat, and placed it on the rock beside him, look¬ 
ing up into that handsome face with shy admira¬ 
tion as he performed this act tof politeness. 


“ It is a fine day for fishing,” said the girl, in 
a voice that went through and through poor 
Swark, “ and this pool should be alive with 
trout.” 

“ Not a bite yet/’ said Swark, jerking hi* fly 
about on the water with a nervous motion. 
“ They fight shy of anything 1 can offer ’em.” 

“ There used to be plenty here. I have seen 
half-a-dozen pulled out in a morning.” 

“ There must have been some fellow at this 
end of the pole that understood the nature of fish 
better than I do,” answered Swark, gaining cou¬ 
rage. “ But I haven’t been about here long 
enough to get the knack of it yet, aud one doesn't 
fish muoh in London, you know.” 

“ You came from London, then?” 

“Of course. Anybody ought to know that. 
I’ve tried bard enough to get the swing of the 
game-keepers, but it takes time. If I was to say 
I was one of them you wouldn’t be no time in 
finding me out—now, would you?” 

“ Well, yes; I can tell a game-keeper when I 
see one, and, for that matter, a gentleman, too,” 
answered Martha. 

“ But a fellow like me puzzles you a bit, I can 
see that. It isn’t every day that you see any¬ 
thing but a gentleman fishing in this stream ; 
but I’m no poacher anyway, no more than I’m a 
keeper or a gentleman.” 

“ Yes,” said Martha, with sorrowful dreami¬ 
ness. “ It was a gentleman that I saw here, for 
he had his right to the name—a gentleman from 
bead to foot, though there may be plenty here to 
contradict me when I say so.” 

“ Anyway, I aint going to do it. If you say 
he wasa gentleman, I says it too,” said Swark, 
with kindling enthusiasm. 

Martha seated herself on the shelf of rock, 
from which Swark drew back to give her room. 

“Don’t move,” she said. “I'll sit quite still. 
No danger of me scaring the fish away.” 

“ I should rather think you might 'lice ’em up,” 
said Swark, blushing at his own gallantry. 

“I’ll take off my mantle, aqd then there’ll be 
no color that they aint used to,” was the gra¬ 
cious reply. 

“ No, don’t do that. The red of it is so stun- 
nin’ it lights things up famously. The trout aint 
a goin* to be took up with my fly, while they can 
look on you, and in that pertikler I agree with 
the trout.” 

A gleam of pleasure came into Martha’s eyes. 
The evident homage of poor Swark was like balm 
to her wounded self-love. 

Swark. saw this, and grew bolder. 

“ See how the pretty picture you ought to 
make is broke up into red waves by the water,” 
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he8aid, pointing to the crimson shadow on tho 
pool. 

Martha followed the direction pointed out by 
his finger, and shuddered. 

“The water covers awful things sometimes,’* 
she said. “ Awful things.” 

The girl’s voice was hoarser now, and her eyes 
filled with gloom. She drew the crimson mantle 
close around her, and looked around, as if im¬ 
pelled to go away. 

“Don’t go away. It’ll Beem dark as pitch 
around here if you do. I didn’t mean nothin’ 
to offend—far from it.” 

Martha settled back to her old position; but 
seemed to put force on herself; and did not again 
look on the water. She had sought Swark with 
a purpose, and found strength to carry it out. 

“ You’ve been staying about here some time !” 
she said, rather assuming the fact than asking a 
question. “ I've seen you more than once.” 

“ Oh, yes,” answered Swark, proudly. “ I live 
on the place. Got a right to fish, and snare, and 
shoot, if I want to. If any one don’t believe me, 
let ’em ask Sir Noel or the young master. Was 
the other feller you talk about more of a swell 
than that?” 

Martha turned her face on the lad, and startled 
him with the wild look in her eyes. 

“More of a swell? You are talking about 
ghosts.” 

“Ghosts?” repeated Swark, laughing scorn¬ 
fully. “ Haveu’t hearn of one since Mother 
Carter used to threaten us with ’em. Why, bless 
your eyes, there’s no sich thing—all moonshine, 
don’t you know.” 

“Who told you that?” demanded Martha, 
sharply. 

“ Why, Master Fletcher, Miss Ellen, and the 
young mistress herself.” 

“ Master Fletcher. That is the young fellow 
that lives in the gardener’s cottage?” 

“ Yes, it is. He’s a painter. Oh, my! if you 
could only see the picters he makes—dashiug 
his pencil out and in like that,” answered Swark, 
swinging his hands to and fro in the air. “ He’d 
make one of you, if he could only see us setting 
here, red cloak, black hair, and all. Wouldn’t 
he pounce on ’em. He took old Mother Carter 
once, ’cause of handkerchir she had twisted about 
her head, striped red and blue. He streaked in 
a dash of yeller, and stuck her into a picter for a 
witch, which she is? if over one lived.” 

“ Who is Mother Carter? Does she live here 
about ?” 

“ Here about? Now that is good. Why, her 
breath would poison all the flowers for half a mile 
round, and her eyes burn up the grass, if she got 


mad with it. No. no, sich wiramin don’t settle 
down iu the country; but you’ll find plenty of 
’em in Lunnon. Have you ever been in Lunnon?” 

“ No, tell me about it—such women as you 
talk of. Where are they to be found?” 

“Oh, in lanes and shady.places, like toad¬ 
stools in the woods. The sunshine don’t agree 
with either on ’em.” 

“And what do they do? ITowdo they live?” 

“What do they do? Everything, from kneel¬ 
ing on cliurch-steps to priggin* wipes from gen¬ 
tlemen’s pockets. Tliat’s what they do.” 

“And Mother Carter was one of these ?” 

“ Just that; cunning as a fox, and sharp as ft 
briar.” 

“ You knew her well, then ?” 

“Well, I should think so. The old woman 
a most brought me up, if whipping and starving 
could do it.” 

“ All for charity ?’* 

“ Charity ? Oh, ye9. Only most of her charity- 
boys are 9cnt over the water, you know, or perch¬ 
ed on the gallows, now and then. I got away in 
time to keep out of that, you see.” 

“ And you like it better here?” 

“ Like it better? Do you know what it Is to 
live year after year, and never draw a clean 
breath of air, then come all at once where the 
trees, the grass, and the pretty little flowers are 
drinking their fill of it from morning till night, 
thriving on it, drawing it in like wine, as I do 
now.” 

“And this woman lives yet?” 

“ In course she does. She’s queen of St. Mar¬ 
tin’s Lane, just as much as Vic is Queen of all 
England—she is.” 

“St. Mart in’8 Lane? Whereabouts is St. Mar¬ 
tin’s Lane? Not that it will do me any good to 
know, for I never was in London in my life, and 
never shall be; but to hear about it seems like a 
| story-book.” 

I “ Does it now ?” said Swark, highly delighted 
; with his own powers of description. “Well, it 
may tell better than the livin’ of it is; but I, for 
one, have had enough of it. That woman makes 
me quiver in my shoes when I think about her, 
and the wickedness she gave me with her feed.” 

“ Then she took you early ?” 

“ Can't begin to remember when, but them as 
lived in the lane told me it was when I was a 
baby, as some one as said she was my mother, 
gave up to her for a ’prentice like. So she kept 
me along till I was old enough to pay for my 
keep. After that I had to do it or starve, or get 
blows—sometimes both.** 

“Ah, that is what I want to know; blows 
and starvation for a little child 1 But what on 
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can she make of one before it creeps, puzzles me 
more than anything.” 

44 Of course it does. Brought up among all 
these trees, how can you help being awful igno¬ 
rant ? Why, don't you see the use? Things, when 
well stowed, are worth their weight in pennies 
Ibr beggin*. You should a seen Mother Carter 
put one of ’em into a gal’s arms after the was 
well starred and send her out into the streets. 
Why, them was her gold mines, they was.” 

Martha drew a deep breath. 

“ Ah, now 1 understand all about it. Well, 
well, afler all, one had better be drowned deep, 
deep down in the blackest water, than go into 
a life like that. No wonder you like this 
place.” 

The girl arose as she spoke, and looked around, 
as if animated with new life. “ Everything looks 
so bright and happy here. All the great people are 
down at The Rest, they tell me. Lady Rose, with 
a grand old lady from London, who is next to 
the queen herself, all visiting the gardener's 
daughter. Who ever heard anything like that ?” 

“ Why not?” questioned Swark, with grateful 
animation. “ She is a lady, like the rest of them ; 
a sweet, kind lady, handsome among the hand¬ 
somest ; sweet as the flowers you are treading 
down there.” 

4< As I would tread on her,” muttered the 
girl, under her breath. 

*• Sir Noel thinks the world of her. So does 
the Lady Hose,” continued Swark. “ There 
never was any one loved so much. The young 
master worships her.” 

44 Ah, but she is used to being worshiped !” 
exclaimed the girl. 

• 4 That is what every one says. High and low, 
rich and poor, it was all the same. You should 
hear the game-keepers talk about that. When 
it got about that she was married to the young 
master, a young man, who lived over yonder, 
they tell me, went and drowned himself in the 
black tarn, down yonder, and never was hearn 
on after. That is what gives the place a bad 
name. Anyway, no trout are ever found in its 
■waters, nor nothin’ that is good to eat.” 

Martha listened to this in weird silence. She 
stood a moment with frowns on her face, and 
stormy wrath in her eyes, then turned away 
suddenly, and left Swark gazing afler her in 
open-mouthed wonder. He watched her as she 
plunged through the thick undergrowth, and dis¬ 
appeared in a downward direction, which led 
to the black tarn, but was lost to him long be¬ 
fore she reached that dreary spot. 

Once there, she entered the old Lake-House, 
■went at once to the broken baioony, that shook 


dangerously under her weight, and, falling upon 
her knees, there looked down into the water 
with wild and burning eyes. 

“ I have promised it. Oh, my beloved ! I have 
promised it, over and over again. In darkness 
and despair, I have brought you my promise, 
not knowing how I was to redeem it, and leav¬ 
ing you unavenged, till my brain burned, and my 
heart grew sick in searching for the means. But 
now I am strong. The way is before me. If I '■* 
have learned how to wait, shall I not know how 
to act, when the time comes—when the time 
comes ? Up yonder are two old people, roaming 
about their home in silence, not caring to look 
at the grief in each other’s faces, for all that 
they cared for went when you were taken from 
them. They, too, shall be avenged, heirless, 
childless, shut up in a tomb which was your 
home once, shall they go mourning to the grave, 
while the proud family over yonder glory in the 
hope of new generations, which shall carry their 
proud line on and on. while yours stops here, 
ending in those two white-headed mourners that 
had better be dead.” 

These wild words came in snatches from the 
girl’s lips, that seemed to burn with unnatural 
inspiration, for the language she used was far 
above the level of her usual speech, and the pur¬ 
pose which filled her soul had its birth in the 
tires of a brain heated to desperation. 

As the girl knelt there, upon the balcony, with 
her baleful eyes on the water, and the crimson 
of her cloak gleaming redly about her, a man, 
lingering in the shade of a fir-tree, on the border, 
cast his eyes that way, and, seeing this pic¬ 
turesque object swaying downward on the un¬ 
stable timbers, forgot the peril of a fellow crea¬ 
ture in his art, and taking a scrap of paper and 
a pencil from his pocket, made a rapid sketch of 
the scene. 

“ There,” he muttered, lifling his face for an¬ 
other glance before he gave the finishing touches 
to his sketch, “I have got just the warm touch 
of life my picture needed. The creature must 
have come here by magio. Ha-” 

When the artist lifted his eyes to the balcony, 
it was empty. Had the woman turned into the 
Lake-House while he was busy, or, still more 
probable, had she fallen into the black waters 
eddying beneath it ? 

Fletcher started up, and walked swiftly to¬ 
ward the building, but he found* it solitary, and. 
for and near, saw no sign of the person who had 
given it that one gleam of life. Looking over 
the balcony, he saw that it had sunk nearer 
the water, and more of its timbers had become 
unjointed. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Walton Hurst hod been worse since his walk 
through the chilling fog that night in search of 
his wife. So he spoke more confidently of the 
cold he had taken, and laid all the pain in his 
chest and the fever in his veins to that one im¬ 
prudent act, thus appeasing the fears of his 
friends, and blinding himself to all danger with 
the pertinacity of a disease that deceives its vic¬ 
tims at every step of its progress. Sir Neel, 
shrinking from the pain before him, would not 
be convinced that his son was in great peril, and 
no one there was cruel enough to force convic¬ 
tion upon him, but with the quick intuition, 
which is swifter than reason, Lady Rose and the 
young wife felt his danger in the bottom of their 
hearts, while they strove for unbelief, and would, 
from time to time, deceive themselves into abso¬ 
lute hope, knowing, with sure, inward convic¬ 
tion, that it was deceptive after all. 

But one day a burst of sunshine broke upon 
the old Rest that swept, every shade of gloom 
from its walls. The household that had been mov¬ 
ing with anxious caution, seemed all at once re¬ 
lieved from some great fear that had held them 
in thrall. The servants smiled as they looked in 
each other's faces, and whispers of congratulation 
ran from lip to lip. The old housekeeper moved 
through them with smiles on her mouth and tears 
in her eyes. Down from the luxurious stillness 
of the state chamber came the old Duchess of St. 
Ormond with a flush of joy on her cheek, and 
the buoyancy of youth in her step. 

Sir Noel was alone, walking up and down 
his library, somewhat pale, and so anxious that 
his usual self-control had for once abandoned 
him. The old Duchess moved so lightly that he 
did not see her till her hand touched his arm. 
Then he turned with a start, but could not 
speak. 

“ My friend,” she said, smiling through her 
tears, “ I have just laid your son’s son in his 
mother’s bosom.” 

Sir Noel took that little hand from his arm, 
and raised it to his lips, over which a smile broke 
that illuminated his wholo face; a smile that was 
all the more manly, because of the tears that 
sprang into life with it. 

“And the mother?” questioned the old man, 
true to the chivalry of his nature. “ How is 
she?” 

44 Happier by far than she will ever be again 
on this earth,” said the Duchess, trembling un¬ 
der her own sweet memories. 44 God does not 
give such joys to any woman more than once in 
a life time.” 

Sir Noel again pressed his lips on her hand, 


drew her to a seat, and, for a time, they sat to¬ 
gether in silence. Then Sir Noel spoke,. 

44 Always thoughtful, always the first to bring 
me pleasant news. Oh, dear lady, how much 
happiness you have brought under this roof.” 

44 And found there,” said the Duchess, speak¬ 
ing the gentle truth with frank sincerity. 44 It 
has been a Paradise to me.” 

44 It would be to all of us, if you would never 
leave it,” said Sir Noel. 

The old lady smiled, and shook her head. 

44 St. Ormand is coming, and he will insist on 
taking me away.” 

It was Sir Noel’s turn to shake his bead in 
dissent. 

44 1 fancy that he may prefer to rob me of the 
Lady Rose,” he said, with a sigh. 

44 You would not refuse him—for my sake yon 
would not refuse him,” pleaded the Duchess. 

44 How could I, when their union may, to some 
extent, draw us closer together. Indeed, how is 
it possible for me to deny a wish of yours?” 

44 Well, well! It may not come to that, not 
that I do not long and pray for it, but your niece 
is not a person to marry without love, and St. 
Ormand may fail to win l^jsr consent, to say no¬ 
thing of yours.” 

44 Ho has my best wishes, though I will not 
conceal from you that there was a time when I 
had other hopes.” 

f4 Yes, yes, I understand. But these young 
people will insist in choosing for themselves, de¬ 
spite our wisdom, and we must have no regrets 

to-day.” 

44 Regrets ?” said Sir Noel. 44 It would be un¬ 
just to the bright young creature who has given 
an heir to my house, were I to admit that such 
feelings exist. 

44 May I come in?” said a voice. 

It was the Lady Rose, (flushing, smiling, and 
ready to burst into grateful tears, because of the 
happiness that shone on every face she mot. 

44 Hippie has just brought me news,” she 
said, kneeling down before Sir Noel, and kissing 
his hand. 44 Oh, uncle, I am so grateful, so 
glad” 

That moment young Hurst came into the li¬ 
brary. Lady Rose went forward to meet him, 
holding out her hand. He took the hand, but 
without leaning upon her, as usual, advanced to 
his father, and knelt before him, as she had done 
in her first thankfulness. 

‘ Father, father, I have brought the first kiss 
of my son to you. I have just risen from my 
! knees, thanking God, that when I am gone, there 
> will yet be an heir to Norston’s Rest.” 
i (to be continued.) 
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We rive, first, this month, one of the new plaid 
walking-costumes; but it is suitable for either 



the house or street. The material may be either 
soft-finish percale, checked gingham, or any of 
VoL. LXV1II.—10 


the all-wool, or wool and cotton mixtures now so 
much worn. Our design is a combination of plain 
and plaid. The under-skirt is of the plain ma¬ 
terial, which must correspond in color with the 



check; a’so the narrow plaiting on the edge ot 
the flounce is plain. This flounce is cut on the 
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bias, and either gathered or plaited two inches 
from the top, forming a heading, where it is con¬ 
fined by a narrow bios band, stitched down. The 
tunio forms an apron-front, ornamented on the 
sides by large, square pockets, trimmed by three 
large buttons. The back of the tunic is open, 
and fastens over the right half of the hack breadth 
by four groups of buttes. The corsage is closely 
fitting, but with a sennj up the back, where the 
plaids meet. A hollow phut of the plaid material 


is inserted in the skirt of the basque, and orna¬ 
mented with three buttons. Coat-sleeves of the 
plain materia], with narrow plaid cuff. Eight 
yards of percale, and five yards of plain, will be 
required. If narrower material is used the quan¬ 
tity must be increased. 

We give, on the preceding page, a dress of 
ecru batiste, linen lawn, Hermanie, or organdie 


| muslin. It is composed of two skirts, the front 
of the lower one is plain, the sides and back trim¬ 
med with five slightly fulled flounces, six inches 
! dee;;, starting from a puffing which also serves 
| to inclose the plain place in front. The upper 
skirt is without trimming, the front forming a 
round tablier, the back portion caught up in a 
| pouf, and fastened near the waist. The neck of 
| the corsage is trimmed with two deep frills lying 
fiat. Sleeves finished by cuffs, simulated by rows 
! of stitching. Twelve yards of yard-wide material, 
or fifteen yards of ordinary width, are required. 

Opposite is a peignor of white nainsook, made 
in the Princess shape. The bottom of the skirt 
has a deep-plaited flounce, twelve inches deep, 
including the heading, which is one and a half 



inches deep. This flounce is stitched on at the 
heading, and the plaits are tacked down to a 
narrow bobbin, on the under side, holding the 
plait 3 in position half way down. The coat-sleeves 
are trimmed to mAtch, with a plaiting five inches 
wide, arranged to form the cuff. Pockets shell¬ 
shaped, finished with a bow of ribbon, or muslin, 
edged with Valenciennes lace. Their is a plait¬ 
ing for the finish of the neck, and down the front 
of the peignoir. For a home break fast-dress, 
this will be both comfortable and pretty for these 
hot summer days. The same model will look well 
in percale, or for cooler days. Soft cashmere, 
such as light-gray, piped with blue or crimson. 
Twelve yards of nainsook or percale, or ten yards 
of cashmere, will lie required. 

Above is a blue serge sea-side frock for a 
girl of four or six years. The front of the skirt 
is gored, and without trimming, except at the 
sides, where it joins the back, and is fastened 
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it can be made of gingham or percale. The skirt 
Is plaited at the back in deep kilted plaits, with 
one wide box-plait in front, where it buttons over 
from the right to the left side. The Paletot is 
long and straight, double-breasted, and with turn¬ 
ed-down collar. Coat-shaped sleeves, with cuffs. 
The buttons are of smoke pearl. 

Next, we give a front and back view of a braid¬ 
ed frock for a boy of from two to three years. 
Either a woolen or cotton material may be used, 
and the color of the braid may be either a con¬ 
trast, or a darker shade of the color selected. 
The frock is plaited both back and front. The 


down by six simulated button-holes, with buttons. 
The back has four gathered flounces, cut on the 
bias, and put on with a cord, to form the heading. 
These flounces quite cover the Kck of the skirt. 
The basque has a plaited postillion at the back, 
finished with button-holes and buttons to corres- 
pond with the skirt. The front is quite plain, > 
and finished with buttons, ns are also the cuffs. 
This basque can either be worn with a waistband 
or without. Blue serge, flannel, or de bege. are 
the most suitable material for a sea-side costume ; 
and all children should be provided with at least 
one of these servicable dresses. 

Next is a school costume for a girl of five. The ; 
material iu our model is checked wool de bege, but : 


waistband, which commences at the side- 4 >laitin& 



is tied at the back. The braiding is worked on 


the sleeves, plaits, skirt, and sash. 
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IN-DOOB COSTUME, WITH TABLIEIt AND BASQUE. 


DT EMILY II. MAY. 
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Our diagram for this month consists of four 
pieces—two for the tablier, one for the basque, 
end one for the chntelain-bag. The first named 
three are joined by the corresponding notches on 
the diagram. The piece with two notches is 
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plaited into the basque, which has also two 
notches, and these pieces represent one half of 
the pattern. The dotted line on No. 4, shows 
the form of the flap that is buttoned over on 
the bag. A bow is added at each aide of the 
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EMBROIDERED DESIGNS FOR DESSERT D’OYLEYS. 


BY MBS. J A 21 1 VS1TBK. 



We give three charming designs for the corners l of gray or white damask, with scarlet marking 
of napkins for dessert-plates. The groups of i cotton in overcast stitch. It is very neat ani 
fruit and leaves are embroidered on a ground j useful. 


INITIAL AND MONOGRAM. 














TRIMMING— W AVED BRAID AND CROCHET. 


BT MBS. JANE WUTE&. 


Materials: Waved braid, cotton No. 20, me¬ 
dium-size steel book. 

One double in the first point of braid, three 
chain for the first treble, one treble in each of the 



five successive points of braid; put the cotton 
three times over the hook, put the hook into the 
top of three chain worked for first treble; work 
off the s&me os for a quadruple treble, six chain, 


one double in the next point of brnid, six chain, 
six treble? os before in the successive points of 
braid ; repeat. On the top of this row work one 
double in the end of braid, * five chain, one treble 
under the quadruple treble, one chain, one treble, 
two chain, one treble, one chnin, one treble, all 
under the same five chain; pass over the six chnin 
of hist row, one treble in the next. Repeat from*. 
On the edge of scallop, work one treble in the point 
of b:nld lying in the middle between the scallops; 
one double in the next point of brnid, * two picots 
(of five chain, one single in the fourth,) one double 
in the next point of braid. Repeat from last * 
three times more. One double in the next point, 
one treble in the next point of braid. Repeat from 
beginning of this row. 


SA CHET —EMBROIDERED. 



This pretty sachet is suitable for evening or 
dinner-dress. It may be made of silk of two 
shades or colors. The form can be easily copied 
from the design. The top has a double slide at 
the ends, in which strong elastic is run, to bring 
it into shape. Bows of ribbon ornament the ends, 


and the sachet js suspended by ribbon, with pearl 
buckles for ornaments. Many suitable designs 
in embroidery will be found in our pages for the 
centre of the medallion. The outer part is in 
button-hole stitch. The whole of the embroidery 
is in purso-silk. 
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CONE PATTERN—TATTING 


BT MBS. 


JAKE WEAVER. 



The design may be formed into a border by 
joining the cones together by the three lowest 
side ovals, and filling up the spaces with bars of 
point lace work. You require some fine, soft 
lace braid, the kind like tape, and thread No. GO. 
You must first trace the design on paper, and 
the track on the braid. For the tatting inside 
the braid work 8 ovals, each oval at 5 double, 1 
purl, then 1 double, 1 purl, G times, 5 double, 
draw up, join the ovals to each other in the first 
and last purl stitches. Now work 7 ovals with 4 


double, 1 purl, then 1 double, 1 purl, 4 times, 
4 double, draw up ; lay this tatting inside the 
braid, and join it to the same with a row of lace 
work; fill in the space in the centre with lace 
stitches. For the tatting outside the braid work 
14 ovals, each of 5 double, 1 purl, then 1 double. 
1 purl 12 times, 5 double, 5 ovals with 4 double, 
1 purl, then 1 double, 1 purl, 8 limes, 4 double. 
Finish by sewing this on outside of the braid, 
and fill in each oval with an open wheel in 
point lace. 


MONOGRAM. 
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EMBROIDERED CORNER BORDERS 


BT U&l, JANE WEAVER. 



The first is worked on Brussels net; it can be 
used either in black or white. In black it would 
be very suitable for veils; the design should then be 
done in flo*9 silk. If used for tidies, coarse 


bobbinet lace, with the pattern done in linen floss. 
The second may be worked on lawn, batiste, cam- 
brie, or nainsook. The edges are done in button¬ 
hole stitch, and then cut away. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


KDITOUIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Collecting Hark Old China U now all the rage. Enor¬ 
mous sum* are being paid, in both England and the United 
States, for curious specimens of early pottery and porcelain. 
The taste is a peculiarly feminine one. It can be indulged 
in, moreover, not only by the rich, but even by persons of 
limited means ; for it u not necessary to collect hundreds of 
specimens; very few will do. Thus, even a Bmull cabinet, 
filled with choice old cups, plates, etc., is a very great ad¬ 
dition to a drawing-room. The taste is by no means a new 
one. It existed in Queen Ann’s time, and. after dying out, 
returned again in Goldsmith’s, and even later; and here it 
is once more, as wide-spread as ever. 

But this ]Mission for collecting is liable, in private tvmilies, 
to one gresit error. So long as the selections are from beau¬ 
tiful old specimens, it is to be commended. But when hide¬ 
ous bits of crockery, neither elegant in form nor doooration, 
and that plainly show they were made in the infancy of the 
art, are sought for, and displayed with prida when procured, 
then, we, cannot but think, a mistake is made. In public 
museums, of course, such tilings should have a place, for they j 
illustrate the history of the ceramic art But fow private j 
individuals can make collections Urge enough for this pur- j 
pose; and therefore, in prints houses, it s ems to us, the ! 
artistic element ought to be the one to bo considered. Buy 
only beautiful pottery or porcelain, ladies, for your drawing¬ 
rooms, and let the course, vulgar specimens alone, no matter 
how old they profess to be. 

It is becoming more difficult, every day, by-the-by, to get 
real old specimens. The demand for rare pottery and cliirn 
has led to wholesale forgeries, and the markets are now full 
of false Delft, Worcester, Chelsea, Bristol, Sevres, etc., etc. 
The marks are counterfeited as well as the stylo of the deco¬ 
rations, and tho quality of the paste, so tint it is almont im¬ 
possible to tell what ii false a:i.l what is not Few can 
be absolutely certain that their china is really old, unless 
they have inherited it from th:*ir grandmother, or tome 
other far-away ancentress. There is, however, a good deal 
of old china of this description, even in America; and We 
congratulate the fortunate housekeepers, who aro happy 
enough to have any. They can exhibit such sjiecimens with 
real pride, because they are sure the chiuu is what it pre¬ 
tends to be. 

Shoes, Boots, Stockings.— We have not alluded to shoes, 
recently, but they have suddenly become so high in tho 
heels, and so pointed at the toes, and so fatiguing to walk 
in, that they intrude themselves unnecessarily on tho atten¬ 
tion. The extreme clCgaut** always wear boots and shot's 
to match their dress. White kid boots are worn with 
white dresses; and if the toilet be black and white, then 
jet buttons and jet agrafe on the instep are added. Very 
high shoes are worn during summ-r, and in warm days, 
in preference to boots. The tip is either black or bronzed 
kid, and the upper part, or gaiter, is gray or brown annure, 
fastened with two ribbon bows. Iron-gray and dust-gray 
kid show are also worn; black satin 1 k> jta, open and barred 
across tho front, are seen for carriage wear; and pink silk 
stockings are invariably worn beueath them. * 

We Shall Begin, in tho next number. Frank Lee Bene¬ 
dict’s novelet, adverti-ed for this year, M Lawrence Elster’s 
Folly.” It will be finished in tho December number. We 
think it will be acknowledged to he one of the very best he 
has ever written. 
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Mothers An* Tnm Beal Teacht.es Afte* All— They 
have hi their hand* the moral guidance of tlieir boys till the 
latter are at least twelve years old, and of their daughters 
ti.l the latter marry. If mothers do their duty, their eons, 
in all but exceptional cases, will grow up good and bonor- 
al la men. It is becuuse luus are not taught, at home, and 
taught by example as well as precept, wliut is noble and 
right, that they so often go astray. But even if there is 
some excuse for a son not turning out well, there is hardly 
any in the rose of a daughter. Bring a girl up to be a good 
wife and mother; give her the solid acquirements that will 
enable her to fill those positions properly, and she will make 
herself and others liapoy. Bat devote too much time to 
mere accomplishments, and you render her vain and frivo¬ 
lous. Of course, a girl ought to know how to attract, as 
well as how to keep; how to win love as well as how to 
retain it. Do not, therefore, make her too prosaic. But, 
on the other haud, remember that accomplishments are not 
| everything. 

I The Bematns ot Colo Chicken can be converted into 
very uice little cutlets. The meat should be cut into as 
ni.iny small cutlets us possible, and us nearly the same shape 
as can be managed. Dip each into clarified butter, mixed 
with the yolk of an egg, cover them with liread-crumbe, 

I soiisoned with half a teaai>oonful of finely-minced lemon- 
peel, u little Cayenne, and salt. Fry them for live minute*, 

1 and then arrange them on fried sippets of the some shape, 
the cutlets to I* piled high in tho dish. A sauce made aa 
follows should be ready, which pour round : Put one ounce 
of butter into a stew-pun, add two minced shalots, one small 
bunch of savory herbs, including parsley, a few slices of 
carrot, six pcpi>ercom8, with just a suspicion of mace; fry 
all together for ten minutes, then pour in lmlf a pint of 
gravy, made from the chicken bones, ^ew all together for 
twenty minutes. Strain carefully, and serve. We give this 
in reply to a letter. 

Ladies Dressos are made every month more and more 
close-fitting,*ind the ingennity that was brought to bear 
only a few years ago on expanding skirts is now employed 
\ in contrivances to causo them to cling tightly to the figure. 

;! B inds of elastic and strings are now fastened inside the 
skirt, in order to reduce its expansive tendency as much aa 
possible. Sitting down iu a dress u* the latest fashion is 
almost an impossibility—that is, if sitting down means plac¬ 
ing yourself straight and iu the centre of n chair—and walk¬ 
ing is not always easy of accomplishment. Perching side¬ 
ways on the edge of a chair or sofa seems tlio nearest ap¬ 
proach to sitting in these days of tightly tiod-back drapery ; 
and yet, uncomfortable as they are, tho long, narrow trains, 
confined with elastic, have a very graceful appearance. 

Heavy, Labor Wreaths are again the fashion, and gene¬ 
rally consist of one flower, with a single and totally different 
flower at the left side For example, a wreath of bunches 
of currants, with a tuft of streaked carnations; a wreath of 
white roses, with a rosebud in the hair, and a large, blue 
butterfly at the side; a wreath of saffron wall flowers, with 
a black satin bow at the side, glittering with a diamond 
stir; ,a wreath of pink and white carnations, with a white 
faille bow, and a tnrquois butterfly at the side. A wreath 
of flowers on the outside, and another inside a bonnet, are 
universally worn. In fact, the trade of artificial florists must 
be a very thriving one at present 
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A New Voli'Mc bog in with the July number, affording an ; 
excellent opportunity to subscribe. Clubs must begin with , 
either that number, o>- the January number. Single sab* ’ 
■criptiou:, iniy begin with any mjnth whatever. We still | 
fciko additions to c.ubs, at the aam3 price paid by the rest 
of tlio club, and cau always supply b.iek numbers, if wished. 
The newsisiper press unanimously pronounces u Peterson’* 
hob* the bent and cheapett of the lady's book. 

We Pbf.-pay tiik Postaok, remember, on “Peterson” to 
all mail subscribers. Persons getting up clubs should be 
partieulur to explain this to thoso they ask to suliscribe. 
Until this year, subscribers had to pay the postage, at tlioir 
own offices, at an additional expeuso of twelve cents each, 
and sometimes of twenty-four. The prices now uskc.l f>r 
M Peterson” include the postage, making it really cheaper 
than ever. Bear this in mind. 

In A rovT.—This is nfler a picture by Bnngereau. one of 
the most celebrated of living French artists. It has often 
been said tliat Americaus have no taste, llut our experience 
is thnt those illustrations arc most popular which are eu- 
gruved from tliu best pictures. 

Tuf. Colored Fashions of “Peterson*’ are everywhere 
acknowledged to be the most reliublo and elegant that ap¬ 
pear iu any of the magazines. 

44 Moke Foa Tits Money."— The Charleston (W. Ya.) 
Press any*:—“ Peterson gives more for tho money than any 
other magazine in the world.” 

44 Worth Ten Times Its Price.”—T he New TTolland. (Pa.) 
Clnriou says:—“ Evory family in the lund should take 
4 Peterson.’ It is worth ten times the subscription price,” 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Often Gate. A Romance. By Ernst IFJc/.-erf. Translated 
from the German. By ZIr a. A. L. VTitar. 1 ro/., 12 mo. 
PJtttuda : J. B. LippinooU A Co .—A good translation i» uhno. t 
sa rare ns a good origin il work. Mrs. Wist.ir is tho best 
translator that wo know of, whether in tho United States or 
in Groat Britain. Tho present novel reads exactly ns if it had 
boou writteu i:i English, and in pure, idiomatic English at 
that. It lias not a trace of it* German origin. Mrs. Wlstar 
has also another conspicuous merit. 5he Is apparently a 
woman of fir*t-mto taste; at least her selections nro n I ways 
the best to be made. A new novel, translated by hor, 1 1 
sore to bo desirable, in more ways than one. Tho present 
story litis exceptional morlt. It is full of stirring incident, 
the plot evolves naturally, and several of tho characters nro 
capitally delineated. Like all the publications of this house, 
tho volume is neatly printed and bound. 

Aurora Floyd. A Domestic Kovel. By Mis* M. E. Lraddon. 
1 rot., 8 ro. PhUada; T. R. Peterson A Brothers .—Tliij Ij 
one of the two novels which first gave Miss Bruddon her re¬ 
putation ns a writer. In re-perusing it, we find thnt she has 
not increased in power,ns she has grown oldor: in fict most 
of her later fi t ions are tamo compared to this. Tho London 
News, whoa it appeared, said of it, tb it it “ had taken tho 
town by storm.” Certainly, it is bettor worth reading, ns a 
specimen of intense, passionate writing, than nine-tenths of 
tho new novels that come out 

JF Y t t nee* Hihlyard. By Mrt. Henry Wcod. 1 vol., 8 ro. 
Philada.: T. B. Petenon A Brothers .—This is an entirely now 
novel, from tho pen of that popular writer, Mrs. Henry 
Wood. It is a book that you cannot lay down, after yon 
have once begun to rood it, until you have finished tho 
last chapter. 


The Moral* of Abou Ben Atlhem. Edited by D. R Locke 
lPetroleum V Kathy.) 1 ro/., M mo. Boston: Lee A Shepard. — 
Under the guise of a series of humorous sketches, a v.ist doal 
of sound so’iso is taught iu this bock. Abou Ben AUlicm, 
the Seer of New Jersey, os ho culls himself, is somewhat 
cynical in his philosophy; but liis lessons me none the less 
woitli heeding for that: and he gives his opinions, fearlessly, 
on almost every conceivable subject affecting life and man¬ 
ners. If his views were delivered more seriously, they would 
be far lev* effectual, and the l*ook, most assuredly, would 
be duller reading. If you wish for a hearty laugh buy Ben 
Auhcm. 

Aunt MargareCs Trouble. By Jfiw Dickens. 1 roL, 8 ro. 

| PhUada : T. B. Peterson A Brothers. —When the publishers 
! claim for this norol, os they do in their advertisement, that 
it is “a charming story,” wo fully ngreo with them; but 
wlion they attribute its authorship to a daughter of Charles 
Dickons, they ffill into an error which has long been ex¬ 
ploded. It is, in fact, tho work of a lady, who writes very 
much better than Miss Dickens, and who is antlior of “ Tho 
Sacristan’s Household,” and other first-rate stories, and Is 
iIid second wife of Adolphus Trollope, whose Italian novels 
nro so delightful. Tula ia a now edition. 

T Volf Run; or The Roys of the Wilderness. By Elijah Kellogg. 
1 ro/., 10 mo. Boston: Lee A Shepard. —This is one of that 
popular 44 Forest Glen Series,” and is full of stirring Jnci- 
uents of frontier warfare. There is a time, iu the life of 
every boy, when tales like this nro absolutely absorbing to 
liim. They seem to walk off, iu a peaceful manner, tho 
instinct for daring deeds, which it n part of hu nature,and 
in that way they doubtless servo a high aud necessary 
purpose. 

Philadelphia and Ds Environs. Third Dlition , Revised and 
Enlarged. 1 ro/., 8 ro. Philada: J. B. Lipjiiucott A Co.— 
Thii ii something like a “Murray’s Hand-Book,” only ths 
subject is Philadelphia, instead of France, Italy, or Germany, 
and. the book, instead of being dry in text nnd barren of 
j illustrations, Is well written, and full of engravings. It is 

1 ' really a very lmmlsomo volume, ami gives a not exaggerated 
idea of tho size, wealth and U-auty of tills city, its splendid 
edifices, and tho pictuiesqueness of its unrivaled Park. 

Sijna. A Story. By 44 Otiida." 1 vol., 12 roe. PhQada: 
J. B. Lippincott A Co .—Few novelists writo as unequally, iu 
some respects, ns this lady. At her best, however, she is ex¬ 
ceptionally flue. “A Leaf In Tho Storm,” “Two Little 
i Wooden I'lioes,''’ etc., etc., nrefull of pathos, and breathe the 
| tmest, tonderest feeling of humenlty. Tho present novel 
> U mostly in this letter mood. The descriptive inssuges, too, 
j fire toned down. Altogether, “Slgnn” will be found one 
> of the best stories of tho season; and that ia saying a very 
| great deal. 

! Ocean-Bom; or The Cruise of the Clubs. By Oliver Optic. 
I 1 vol., 1G mo. Boston: Lee A Shepard. —What “ Wolf Bun,” 
i already noticed, is to Ufa in tho wilderness, “ Ocean-Born” is 

I to life on the waters. ‘ The story is ono of tho “ Yacht Gub 
Series.” Tales like this fill a part of tlio place which tho 
adventures of tho early navigators, notably uuch Unfits os 

1 “ Mnvor’s Voyage**,” filled when we wore a l*oy. Oliver Optio 
always writes well, and hero hu is at his boot. 

The Mystery of Dork lloUotv. Edited by Mrs. ED. E. N. 
South icorth. 1 vo1~, 12 mo. Phdada: T. B. Peterson A Dro- 

I fliers. —This i 3 a now novel, by nn anonymous author, but 
it is edited by Mrs. Southworth, which is a guarantee 
that may be considered all-sufficient, and will l;e, I y her 
admirers, ut least. Tho volume is very handsomely printed 
and bouud. 

The Dean of Denham. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 1 vol, 8 ro. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson A Brothers.— As with all cf Mrs. 
Wood's novels, this is a story full of incident. 
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OUR ARM-CIIAIR.-MOTHERS 1 DEPARTMENT. 


OUR AJUI-Cn.UK. 

44 Every Number Seems Better.” —The Lockport (X. Y.) 
Times Bays of this magazineThis popular periodical, j 
brilliaut with iitemtjro, Bparkling with engravings, over- j 
flowing with f.ishion-phites, replete with fancy-work de¬ 
signs, and always welcome, is on our feiblo. How so many 
geod things can be got together between tho covers every 
month for the small sum of two dollars per year, is beyond 
our conjecture. Suffice it to say.thut it Is done, and every 
successive number seems better than the previous ono. it 
is just us good a time now to make up clubs or forward sub¬ 
scriptions us uny. Back numbers can be supplied from Jan¬ 
uary 1st. Remember, two dollars covers tho wliolo cost. 
No extru charge for postage. Address Charlcfl J. Petoraou, 
300 Chestnut street, Philadelphia.” 

Advertisements inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
prices. 44 Petoraou'* Maguz.no” is tin best advertising me¬ 
dium in tlio United States ; for it has tho largest circulation 
of any monthly publication, and goes to every county, vil¬ 
lage, and ctvss-rooda. Address Peterson's Mao ezine, JOG 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

It Ladies IIavf. Not a clear, white, smooth, and beautiful 
skin, it is their own fault. The use of Laird’s “ Bloom of 
Youth” w ill produce tho abovo effect bold by all druggists. 


MOTHERS' DEPARTMENT 

DT ABRAM. LIVEZEY, M. D. 

No. VIII.— Diseases or the Etes, Era 

Probably there urn no diseases to which tho infant is sub¬ 
ject, of more importance thau those involving tho souse of 
seeing, mid which, if neglected by the mother, or nurso, me 
more prone to the rno.-t serious consequences. 

These various affections, some of them simplo In their 
nature, will be treated of, in this and the ensuing numbers, 
in such a maimer that mothers may be enabled to learu 
when and where there is danger mid noed of medical aid, to 
the end that she may never have cause to censure herself 
for neglect of duty. 

Tho edges of the eyelids. In Infants and children, aro quite 
frequently subject to inflammation of u tedious character. 

The follicles of the lids become closed by the disease, tho 
bulbs of the eyelashes destroyed, and tho state called blear 
tytt is produced. Mothers should bo watchful of the ap¬ 
proach of this coudition, for, if long neglected, It becomes 
obstinate, and, to a certain extent and degree, incurable. 

One of the most striking symptoms of the disease is a 
glutinous secretion from the Meibomian follicles, which 
causes the edges of the eyelids to adhere ia the moruiag. 
This gummy exudation, iuemating during sleep, binds tho 
eyelashes so thoroughly together that the mother is often 
obliged to soften it with a little warm milk and water, or to ] 
use considerable and sometimes painful effort to effect a ] 
separation. This rude haste often tears out some of the eye¬ 
lashes, aggravate! the inflammation of tho fol icles, and give* 
rise to little abscesses and ulcers, which ultimately enfeeble, 
dwarf, or destroy the hair, and their reproduction ceases. 
The matter and inflammation keep up acuustint irritation, 
with itching of the lids, and cause an increased flow of 
tears, which, dropping upon tho cheek, chafe** and excoriates 
it, until at length it is covered with *cab«. Mothers should 
be made sensible that, from neglect, there is danger of tho 
child losing its eyelashes entirely, if the inner margin of 
tho lower lid becoming rounded off, eversion, or turning out 
of the lid, ensuing, and an unsightly appearance the result. 

In almost every case of this kind, the patient preseuts 


marks of a scrofulous constitution, as is manifested In im¬ 
pairment of the functions of tho skin, digestive organs, and 
health generally. Not unfrequently the lymphatic ginaAs 
or the neck aro enlarged, tho upper lip swollen, sores behind 
tho i ars are seen, or scald-head arises, and a tumid abdomen, 
with restless nights, and morning perspiration ensue. 

This disease of the lids frequently arises from affections 
of tho eye) attendant upon measles, scarlet fever, and small¬ 
pox ; whilst cold, impure air, smoke, and filthiness, are ex¬ 
citing causes. In adults, the liabltmd use of ardent spirits 
is well kuown to keep up these affections of the eyelids. 
Indigestible and unwholesome food perpetuates the com¬ 
plaint, and favors relapses in Infants and children. 

The mother should nover attempt or allow the child to 
open its eyes in the morning till the purulent matter gluing 
the lids is softened. This is best affected by washing them 
w ith wunn milk, or nibbing gently along the lids, with tbs 
finger, a little melted butter, and uext apply a soft spouge, 
wrung out of hot water, to theui for a fbw minute*-. They 
will then readily open. The whole of the matter should 
then be immediately removed by the finger nail, or better, 
by tho blunt edge of a small knife. This is absolutely ne¬ 
cessary, for no lotion or salve can bo of any possible utility, 
as it cannot como in contact with the scat of the discs** 
until the pus and scabs are removed. 

Any bland salve, us very weak citrine ointment, cold 
cream, or elder sulve, may bo applied to the edges of th* 
lids at bedtime, to provout adhesion. Further udvico will 
be giveu in uext uurnber. 


SOCIAL niNTS. 

A Perfect Hostess. —The art of entertaining company 
successfully is well worth cultivating, and should ongrum 
much of tho attention of our ladies. 

Tho pleasures of society depend more upon females than 
others. 

Gentlemen expect to be entertained ; children are out o t 
the question, und, therefore, it rests upon women w hat so¬ 
ciety should be. 

The pleasure of an evening’s entertainment, therefore. Is 
graduated by tho capacity of the hostess to interest her 
visitors in each other, aud mnko them forget their own 
identity,or to be lust in tbo offort to make every ono at esss. 

That is the great secret of true enjoyment. 

£ome ladies will enter a drawing-room or asocial circls, 
whore every person’s neighbor appears liko an iceberg, and 
the atmosphere is chilly aud constrained, and by their 
genial nnture and woll-timed playfulness, throw sunshins 
and warmth all over the room, till ail commingle in that easy 
| yet dignified cordiality that ever characterizes true breeding- 

As a lady aptly expressed it, the hostess U the key-note, 
and upon her depends the concord of sweet sounds and their 
gwoetest melody. 

Your truly elegant woman Is naturally sn excellent hos¬ 
tess, and contrives to surrouud her guests with her own 
44 atmosphere.” 


FLORICULTURE. 

To Preserve Flower Sleds.— Those who are curious 
about saving flower-seeds must attend to them in the 
month of August, or early iu September. Many kinds will 
begin to ripen apace, and should be carefully sticked and 
supported, to prevent them from being shaken by high 
winds, and so partly lost. Others should be defended from 
much wet; such as asters, marigolds, and generally those 
of the class syngonesia; os from the construction of their 
flowers they are apt to rot, and tho seeds to mould, iu bad 
seasons. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Ecery receipt u tkit Cook-Book hat bom lotted by a prac¬ 
tical kontekeeper, 

VEGETABLES. 

Ba’ad .—Wash carefnlly two heads of lettuce, on oof endive, 
a huiuiful of Muall salad, six very young onions, or ouc 
ahalot; drain the water from them; slice them small; to«3 
them abont on a clean cloth, to take off as much water as 
possible, but do not press them, as that would take off tho 
crispness; lay them in a sal.vd-bowl. Boil four eggs hard, 
take out the yolks, cut the white in rings, to garnldi the 
salad, rub the yolks down with two toaspoonfuls of dry mus¬ 
tard, one of salt, and one of white pepper, well mixed ; add 
by degrees f^ur tablespoonfuls of Lucca oil, and two of 
vinegar. Mix well together, and pour the whole over the 
salad; *tir it up till the dressing 1ms saturated the salad; I 
put radishes round tho edge, aud garnish with the white oi 
eggs. A dessertspoonful of Worcester sauce is on improve¬ 
ment. 

To Cook Onicmt .—Parboil some onions a few minutes; ; 
mince them thoroughly, and put them in n sauce-pan, with 
plenty of butter, a pinch of sugar, and pepper and salt to 
taste. Let them cool slowly, so that they do not take color, 
and odd a tablespoon fill of flour. When they are quite 
tender, pass them through a sieve. Dilute tho ouion pulp 
witli sufficient milk to make it into a sauce. Make it hot, 
and serve. 

Anothrr ,—Thit Into a sauce-pan some parboiled onions, 
sugar, i* pper, and salt, as above; add a tublcsiHionful or two 
of rice, previously boilod In wotcr for ten minutes; let the 
whole cook slowly, and when tho onions are quite tender, 
odd a tnbles|s>oi)ful of grated Parmesan cheese; stir the mix¬ 
ture, ami puss it through a sieve. Add as much milk or 
cream as may l>o necessary; warm the sauco, and servo. 

Caulijfloiorr and Chert *.—Boil the cauliflower. When done 
put on the top a tablespoonful of grated cheese, and one 
ounce of butter, in boi&II pieces. Molt it well into tho cauli¬ 
flower before the fire or in the oven, slightly browning it. 
As a sauce for It, mix a teaspoonful of flour, two ounces of 
gmted cheese, two ounces of melted butter, two tablespoon¬ 
fuls of crettm, or milk, two well-beaten eggs. Stir all well to¬ 
gether in a sauce-pan over the Are, aud strain through a 
colander, if nut perfectly smooth. 

Another. —The cauliflower is boiled, and then cut Into 
small pieces, without any of the leaf. Put the pieces into a 
smooth, white sauce; on the top sprinkle some flncly-gmtcd 
cheese, nnd put tlio cauliflower into tho oven for a few j 
minutes to brown If lik**d, pieces of toasted bread can be j 
served under the cauliflower, as with vegetable marrow. j 

Baked Tomatoen. —Wash them,and cut them in two parts; I 
round tho tomato, that is, so as the cells can be divested of j 
th® pulp mid seeds which they contain. To six tomatoes , 
take half a pint of bread-crumbs, one large onion, flnoly- 
chopjMHl, one ounce of butter, pepper aud salt to the taste. 
Fill the cel!* of each piece with the dressing, put two halves 
together, and tie them with n piece of thread. Tut them in 
a pan, with an ounce of butter, and a gill of water; set them 
in a moderate oven, and cook them till they are soft. When 
done, cut off the threads, and serve them. 

Ttmaloet Steieed .—Cut four ripe tomatoes into quarters, 
and remove the pips and watery substance; cut an onion 
into tbe thinnest possible slices; put these into a anucc-pan, 
with a large piece of butter, and keep shaking the sauce-pan 
on tho fire until the slices of onion are cooked, but not 
browned; then add the quarters of tomatoes, with pepper 
and suit to taste, and toss tho whole on the fire until the 
tomatoes are cookod, which will be in about ten minutes. 


Balade de Ponyne* dt Terre. —Cut somo cold tailed potatoes 
in slices, arm ii go them neatly on n di h, slightly rubbed 
with Blrniut or garlic, and pour tho following sauce over 
them: mince equal quantities of capers and parsley, and a 
few leaves of tarragon nnd thyme, and oil and vinegar in 
the proportion of two to one, and pepper and salt to taste; 
beat nil well together. 

Scalloped Toma/oet.— Peel fine ripe tomatoes; cut them up 
in small pieces, and put in a pan n layer of bread-crumbs, 
then a layer of tomatoes, with pepper, salt, and some piece 
of butter; then put another layer of brend-crumto and to¬ 
matoes, and so on till the dish is full. Spread some beaten 
egg over the top, aud set it in tho oveu and bako it 

DESSERTS. 

Baked Apple-Pudding. —This, when carefully made and 
well baked, is a very nice, wholesome pudding, tho crust 
being remarkably light and crisp, though containing no 
butter. First, weigh six ounces of crumbs of u light, stale 
loaf, and grate it down small; then add, and mix tho¬ 
roughly with it, three and a half ounces of pounded sugar, 
and a very slight pinch of salt; next, take from one to one 
and a quarter pounds of russets, or any other good baking 
apples; pare and take off the core in quarters, without 
dividing tho fruit; arrange tjiem in compact layers in a 
deep tart Ush which holds about a pound and a half, and 
strew amongst them four ounces of sugar and the gmted 
rind of a fine fresh lemon; add the strained juice of the 
lemon, and pour the bread-crumbs gently in the ceutre; 
then, with a spoon, spread them into a layer of equal thick¬ 
ness over the apples, making it very smooth. Sift powdered 
; sugar over, wipe the edgo of the dish, nnd bako the pudding 
' in a rather brisk oven for rather more than three-quarters 
; of an hour. Very pale brown sugar will answer for it 
I almost as well ns pounded. For the nursery, somo crumbs 
of bread may ta strewn betwocn the layers of apples; aud 
when cinnamon is much liked, a largo teaspoonful may be 
used, Instead of lemon nnd, to flavor it 

Ajyplea Surprised, —Peel, core and slice about five nice cook- 
ing apples; sprinkle the slices with a spoonful of flour, one 
of grated bread, and a little sugar; have somo lard quite 
liot in a small stew-pan, put tho slices of npple in it, and 
fry of a light yellow. When all are done, take a piece of 
butter the size of a walnut, a good spoonful of grated bread, 
a spoonful of sugar, and a teacupful of milk; put Into tho 
l>an, and when they boil upthrow in the apple-slices. Hold 
the wholo over the fire for two minutes, when it will be 
ready to serve. 

Sleired Applet. —Peel and core six apples, put the cores and 
pnrings into a quart of water, and simmer gently. Straiu 
off and pour the liquor over the upples, ndding tho juice of 
half a lemon and three ounces of white sugar, Boil gently 
till the apples lire quite tender, then turn out into a basin, 
and beat up with a fork, gradually adding about a teacupful 
of cream. When the whole is about the consistency of 
cream, pile up in a glass dish, and put away in a cool place. 
Whipped cream, or the whites of eggs, well whisked, may be 
put over the top before serving. 

Cojfee Pudding. —Make a teacup of strong, well cleared 
coflee; bent four eggs with five ounces of sugar, one pint of 
milk previously boiled, and half -a pinch of salt; utld the 
coffee, strain into a pie-dish two inches deep; put the dish 
into a •wico-pan, with sufficient boiling water to reach to 
the middle of the dbfli; put into a moderate oven till quite 
firm; when cold, sprinkle powdered sugar over it, and glaze 
with a red-hot iron. 

Poor Knight*. —Cut a roll Into thin slices, mix up two eggs 
with one pint of milk, sugar and nutmeg to taste. Put the 
slices of roll to soak in this custard; fry them a nice brown, 
j When cold, put them round the strawberry fool. 
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JVrwiWfr.—'T.tUe nice, clean wheat and soak it Tor thirty- 
four hours; toil it gently the day before it ia required, until 
quito tender, which will be in about six hours. On the day 
you want to use it, put the wheat covered with milk upon 
the stove to simmer for two hours, half an hour before 
wanted; mix with it some currants, and a good custard mode 
of yolk < of six eggs, n little powdered ciunumon, and sugar 
to your t-iste. 

Strawberry or Raepbemj Fool. —Bent a pound and a ha’f of 
picked strawbcriies or raspberries into a pulp; press them 
through a sieve, sweeten to tosto; stir in gradually haif a 
pint of milk and half a pint of cream; serve in a glass dish, 
and garnish with slices of sponge-cake, or with poor knights. 
For a more elaborate dish, instead of milk or cream, us** 
half a (tint of champagne, or enough maraschino to moisten 
them. 

lied Cnrravt Pudding. —Tut two ponnda of picked red enr- 
rants into a pint of cold water, and lniil till soft. Pass them 
through a sieve. Put the juice to boil again w ith half a 
pound of white sugar. When quito boiling, put a tcncupfiil 
of sago, previously soaked in cold water; boil twenty min¬ 
utes, till quito transparent; put it into a shaiie, and when 
cold (ice improves it,) turn it out. It can bo served with a 
custard round it, and is an agreeable cliange for children. 

TVret Oeora.—Dissolve half an ounce of isinglass in a enp 
of white wine; add the juice of a large lemon and three 
tablcspooufuls « f powdered sugar. Strain it into ft mould, 
and when nearly cold, All it up with cream (ainnit a pint,) 
and stir it up. Ice, If necessary, and turn it out. This 
con be made in a quarter of un hour. 

Junket .—Put n quart of new milk Into a glass dish; hold 
a piece of rennet in the milk till it be turned; mix in a 
cup a winegluMi of w hite w ine, a liqueur glass of brandy; 
fill the cup up with cream; add powdered sugar, a little , 
nutmeg, and wheu the m;.k is firm, i*our it over. CarnLli ; 
with ratafias, or serve w itli stewed fruit. 

Ousturtl .—Sweeten one pint of milk with a little ponnded ; 
sugar; lioil it with a piece of cinnamon and the thin rind ! 
ofa lemon. ft.-..in,and when a little cooled,mix gradually ] 
the well-beaten yolks of four eggs. Stir it over a slow fire 1 
until it thickens; keep stirring every now and then until j 
cold. 

Arrow root Cream.— Take one pint and a half of thin cream, 
two dozen l itter almonds, the rind of u lemon; sweeten to 
your toate; add two large sj ooufuls of arrow-rout; let it boil 
two minutes; put it in a mould dipped in cold water. It 
can be served with compote of apricots or any other fruit. 

Coffee Cream .—Dissolvo two ounces of L-ingloss in just 
enough water to cover It; put to a pint and a half of cream a 
teacup and a half of very strong, clear coffee, with powdered 
sugar. Let it ju.t boil. Leave it standing till nearly cold, 
then pour into u mould, and when quite set turn it out. 

Ground Rice Cake .—Take half a pound of fine ground rice, 
half a iHnind of crushed sugar, five eggs, three or four drops 
of almond flavoring; beat the eggs for ten minutes, then 
add the other ingredieuts by degrees, whisking all the 
while. It takes ubout three-quarters of an hour to moke. 

PRESERVES. 

To Candy Any Kind of Fruit —When cooked In the syrup, 
lay them in u sieve to drain, a single layer at a time: dip 
lliem very quickly into hot wrtcr, to remove any syrup 
which.may adhere to them; then drain them, Snd lay them 
on a cloth before the fire to dry. When all the fruit is thus 
dried, sift thickly over finely-pounded loaf sugar, while the 
fruit U warm; then lay the fniit on dishes in a moderately- 
heated oven; turn them, and drain all moisture from them. 
Tbo fniit must not become cold until perfectly dry. If done 
properly, they present a beautiful appearance. 


To Make Conferee of Rhubarb .—Choose the large sort, when 
| it is in its prime, not too early in tho season; cut it la 
email pieces, t,iking away any strings. To four pounds 
of rhubarb odd three pounds of sugar, and two ounces of 
bitter almonds, bruised. It is better to stew the rhubarb 
alone for n short tim?. LH it boil gently for thirty-five 
minutes after the sugar nnJ almonds are added. To bv put 
i.i jars, and tied dowu, as other jams. 

To Stake HJtv barb Marmalade .—Skin and ent Into pieces 
alnjut two inches long, two pound« of rhubarb, iu!d one ami 
a half pounds of loaf sugar, the rind uf one lemon, cut very 
fine; put the whole into a deep covered vessel, nod let 
it r«mrin thus twenty-four hours; then strain off tho juice, 
and boil it from half to three-quarters of an hour, after 
which put in the rhubarb, and Loll for a quarter of an hour 
longer 

Cherry Marmalade .—Select ripe, jnlcy, sour and s w eet 
cherries, un equal quantity of each; stem mid stone them 
with care. To one quart of the pulp and juice, wild one 
]H)uml of tho best New Orleans brown sugar. Mix the** 
well together, and put Into the kettle; set in a warm place 
to slowly heat, and simmer for one hour and a uulf; then 
put it iuto jars; cover with care, aud coik tightly. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

To Take Out Tea and Wine Stain *.—A glass of white wine, 
or a cup of tea, upset over a dress, would spoil it if allowed 
to dry. When an accident h:tp|K»na, immediately get sumo 
clean towels, and nib the dress till dry, and in most coses 
there will l>e no stain left. If tho tea is very' strong, sponge 
w ith a little cold water first. Port wino or claret stains ore 
seldom got entirely out, but the st tin may l>o lessoned by 
sponging with cold waiter before the robbing. 

Svnbvm *.—The best plan for removing the effects of sun¬ 
burns is to wash tho fice at night with either sour milk or 
buttermilk, and in the morning with weak bran tea and a 
little eau-ile-Cologne. This w ill *. fteii the ekin, and re- 
rnovs the redness, i nd will also make it less li.dle to burn 
agiin with expest re to the sun. Lathing tho f ice several 
times in the day with cider-flower w ater, and u few drops of 
eau-de-Cologne, is also very efficacious. 

To Clean White Kid Shoe* and dorm .—Dip n piece of 
flannel into cold milk. bqneezo it u little. Then nth it on 
tonic yellow soap, and rub the kid quickly with the fl.innel, 
and the dirt will be removed very readily. Squeeze the 
flannel again in the milk without any soap, and rub the kid 
again Wipe dry with a clean liaeu cloth. Tho things will 
be ready to wear iu an hour. 


FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 

Fro. i.— Cvexing-Dbfjw or Green Tulle, Mark Over 
Green Lawn.— The under-skirt is trimmed with three plain 
flounces; the upper-skirt is double, each skirt being trim¬ 
med w ith rows of green satin ribbon, and edged with broad 
blond lace. Trimmings of large pink roses, aud branches, 
with buds. A piuk rose on the right shoulder, and in thft 
hair. 

Fio. n.—E vexino-Drsss or Blue Silk.—A scant flounce, 
headed by a ruffle of silk, and black lace trims the top of 
the flounce. Smalt, pointed apron of bine silk, which is 
finished by three deep puffings of white organdy. A small 
blue silk tunic at the back is trimmed with two rows of 
w*ide, black luce. Brood, silk sashes. The waist is trimmed 
with black lace, aud standing ruffle of white lace. Blue 
ribbon band in the hair. 

Fio. in.— Kvenixo-Dress or Vert Sheer White Mcsitw. 
—The under-skirt is mode of puffings of white muslin, super 
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rated by quillings of pink ribbon. The over-dress consists of 
a long, narrow train of pink silk, and large, pink silk Ioojm, 
edged with white locc. The bodice is of white muslin over 
pink silk. Pink and white roes in the hair. 

Fiq. iv.—Evening-Dress of Talk Blue Tullr.— The 
under-skirt U trimmed with a brood, white lawn flounce. 
The uppewkirt readies to this flounce, and is finished l»y 
a niching of tulle. A trimming ef white tulle ranches from 
the waist at the sides, and is caught at the l*ottom of the 
overskirt by a large, blue tnlle bow, and then falls on the 
skirt belliud. Blue tulle sash at the back, edged with 
white loco. 

Fio. v.—E vrnino- Da ms or Nile-Green Silk.— The apron 
front of the dress h trimmed with three Inos band* of green 
silk, and finished by two rows of black lace, with a row of 
white lace between. A train of verj* thin white muslin, 
caught back by pink ruses, fall* over the green silk at the 
back. Half-high, square bodice of pink silk, trimmed with 
black and white lace. 

Fio. vi. — Walking-Dress of Light-Gbat Batiste.—'T he 
under-skirt Is trimmed with a deep-plaited flounce, headed 
by an embroidery in white on the gray batiste. The upper 
skirt and sacque are trimmed with black velvet and field 
daisies. 

Fio. vii.—Wai.kivo-Dbess of EcRr-CoLonr.D Liven.— 
The lower-skirt has one deep-plaited flounce, heiidodby four 
rows of brown mohair braid. The upper-skirt and jacket 
•re trimmed with the tame braid; the skirt having a fine 
knife-plaiting around it. Straw hat, lined and bouud with 
brown, and trimmed with long sprays of butter-cups. 

General Remarks. —Wo give, this month, some of tho 
newest varieties of hats, jacket*, etc. One h.U is of brown 
straw, trimm-.Hl with beautiful, creamy white ribl»on, and 
large clusters of d-d les with brown velvet contras; the other 
is of black straw, and it as a delicate pink plume, and a black 
jet aigrcte, with pink r.ieus in the face, and white tulle 
strings tied tinder tho chin. One of the Jackets Is of light- 
bine silk with blue silk applique on white, and tho other 
is of block silk, trimmed with a bias band of blue uud 
green plaid silk. 

Tlie stylo of dressing the hair, the collarette, and the col- 
bur and sleeves, are entirely new. 

The new, thin, summer goods have such a variety of name*, 
tliAt it is impossible to chronicle them all. Of the very thin 
woolen goods, Florentine is, perhaps, tho nicest; it is inode 
of light, brilliant wool, fine aud soft in texture, nnd is ad¬ 
mirable for traveling. Dark-blue nnd gray are the ]K>pular 
colors in Florentine. Then there is *ephyr-cloth, which is 
sis light as cashmere, and much affected for jackets and 
tunics, for morning, und especially sea-side wear. JUadrns 
is a copy of Indian cotton handkerchiefs, and is consequently 
always checked; it is trimmed with silk ruches, selected to 
match the darkest color iu the check. All drosses of light 
materials,such as linen, batiste, fine cambric, colored muslin, 
and light foulards, are mule in thu Watteau style. They 
are looped, utid gallicrefi up in intricate, irregular folds, and 
profusely ornamented with bows, which renders them very 
elegant. The style of make called “the soubretto” is one 
of the prettiest. The material is striped pink and black 
linen. The under-skirt is covered with plaitings. Tho 
second skirt is round, forms a pouf at the hick, and is bor¬ 
dered with a pink and black silk niche, with notched out 
edges, Jr, the centre of which there is a ruche of Valenci¬ 
ennes lace. The bodice has a cascade of Valenciennes lace, 
studded with bows in front; the pockets in the skirt are 
niched round, nnd thore is a black and pink silk bow in the 
centre of each pocket 

Pompadour foulard dreeses, with creamy grounds, and 
flowered over with bouquets of tiny corn-flowers, looking 
like the old-fashioned services of Sevres china, are in the 
greatest favor; they are made up with navy-blue lhille. 


Foulard costumes, of hues that look as though they had 
been washed in with water-colon, are also very delicate and 
pretty. The skirt is always mode of self-colored twilled 
foulard, such as pale turquoise blue, whil e the tablier, or 
over-skiit, is striped piuk and blue; but the shades are so 
delicate and tender, tluit the effect is most harmonious. 
This style of dress is frequently trimmed with narrow 
flounces of white organdy luusiin, the edge being festooned 
or button-holed with silk. 

Navy-blue linen is ns popular again this year as it was 
last; it is trimmed with ruffles of white embroidery, or with 
many rows of white fancy braid, or sometimes with narrow 
ruffles of the blue liuen, with a raw of narrow white braid 
on each ruffle. 

Ecru-colored linen and bAtlste Is also very much worn; 
and white is more i»opular, perhaps, than anything else. 
White berege is again in high favor. Black velvet bows, 
and black velvet ribbon is profusely used on nearly all 
dresses. 

China cr&pe dolmans, to match tho costume, are in favor, 
and many ladies are ltuving their white shawls dyed with this 
end in view. The new form of dolman is very long In front, 
where it descril»es two points; the sleeves are slashed up to 
the top of the arm. The back falls no lower than tlie waist. 
Chinn erdpe dolmans are trimmed with magnificent fringe, 
headed with a feather bordering. A shaw l exactly cuts up 
into a dolman. 

Old lace is greatly in furor. It is used in profusion on 
white neckerchief^ and on the ends of soft silk neck-tyes, 
ns a cascade on summer Polonaises, nnd mouutud on bands 
of colored silk, contrasts vividly with the drees it is intend¬ 
ed to decorate, and upon which it is arranged as lines of 
insertion. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Ctrl’s Dress (Back and Front) or Blue and White 
Madras. —Tho under-skirt 1ms a Li;is ruffle und inside 
plaits of the niateri.d. The upper-skirt and basque are 
made the straight way of the stuff, but the bow and ends 
at tho kick are bias. A trimming of plain, dark-blue i>cr- 
cale ornaments thu top of the flounce, upper-skirt, pocket, 
uud sleeves. 


NOTICES. 

I* Remttttno, for “ Petorson’s Magazine,” name, at 
tho top of your letter, your post-office, county, and State. If 
possible, procure a i>ost-offlce order on Philadelphia. If a 
post-office order cannot be had, gut a draft on New York, or 
Philadelphia, deducting tlie exchange: if a druft cannot be 
had, send greenbacks or uotea of National banks, and re¬ 
gister your letter. Be jiurticulur to address to Charles J. 
Peterson, No. 30G Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

A®* Persons ordering the Magazine from agents, or deal¬ 
ers, must look to them for the supply of the work. The 
publisher has no agent for whom he is responsible. 

A®* When tho direction of a Magazine is to be changed, 
say at what post-office it was received, as well as the one it 
is to be sent to in future. 

AST* Contributors, who wish to preserve their articles, 
must keep copies of them. We do not undertake to return 
manuscripts that we cannot use. 

A®“ No subscription received, at club prices, for less than 
a year. Club subscribers must begin w ith either the January 
or the July number. 

A&* Back numtiere for 1872,1873, and 1874, may be had 
of the principal agents, or of tho publisher. 
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T. B. Peterson & Brot hers’ New Books. 

Send on your orders at once, for any or all of the following books, to the publishers, 

T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Who will send any one or all of them , to any place, post-paid, on remitting the price of the cnee wanted in a letter to ttm. 


Aunt Margaret’s Trouble, A Tale of Lore, Selfishness 
and Uctr.butiou. by Mn»s Dickens, daughter of 

Charle-t Dickon*, tbe great novelist . $ J25 

A Double YVeddin^; or, llow Site Vlas Won. By Mi*. 

0. A. Warfield, author of “'jbe Household of Bou- 

verie.” One volume, morocco cloth. . 1.75 

France* Ilililyar I. A new book by Mr*. Iloury Wood, .25 

Mary Stuart, the Queen of Scot*. By Reynolds . . .75 

The Mystery of Dark llollow. An entire New Woik, 

edited by Mrs. Emma D. E. N. bonthworth. 1.75 

B^rtlia's Engagement. A New Society Novel. Ly 
Mrt. Ann 8. Stephens. P.«per cover, $1.50; cloth... 1.75 
Tbe Mysteries of tbe l onrt of Naples. Y\ ith full page 
illustration*. By George W. M. Reynolds. One vol¬ 
ume, paper cover, price $1.0; or bound in cloth. 1.75 

Annette; or. The Lady of the Pearls. By Alexander 
Duma*, author of **Camille; or. Fate of a Coquette,” 

translated by Mrs. Martha Lntitte Johnson... .75 

Popery Exposed. An Exposition of Popery As It 1*. 

Morocco cloth, gilt hack aud side, beveled boards. 1.75 

Aurora • loyd. By Miss M. K. Bniddou. .75 

Tbe Island Princess; or, The Lady of the Isle. By 

Mrs. l.ninia D. E. N. Southworth. 1.75 

Mysteries of the Court of Queen Anne, by Ainsworth.. AO 
Mysteries of the Court of the Stuarts, by Ainsworth... .75 
The Bride of au Lvotiing; or, 1 he Gypsy’s Prophecy. 

By Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Southwortb . 1.75 

The Discarded Wife. By Miss Eliza A. Dupuy. 1.75 

The Spectre Lover. By Mrs. K. D. E, N. Southworth.. 1.75 

Isabella Vincent. By Georgo W. M. Reynolds.75 

Vivian Bertram. Sequel to “Isabella Vincent”.75 

The Clandestine Marriage. By Miss E. A. Dupuy.1.75 

The Mohicaus of Paris. By Alexander Dumas.75 

The Horrors of Paris. By Alexander Dumas.75 

Ten Thousand a Year. By Samuel Warren. 1.50 

High Life itt New York. By Jonathan Slick, E-q.1.75 

The Brigand, or Demon of the North, by Victor Hugo. .75 
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WHICH 3IADE THE PROPOSAL. 

BY JULIA EVELYN DITTO S. 


Dr. Gibson, having made an unprofessional 
visit to Mrs. Kellicott, walked down to the gate 
with her daughter Matty. 

Matty was twenty years old, and the doctor 
was thirty. Her eyes were brown, and his were 
gray. She “had on” a pink calico dress, and a 
white muslin apron; and he wore clean, cool- 
looking linen clothes, and a wide Panama hat. 

The gentleman admired the lady’s flowers very 
much, especially the white roses, one of which, 
“by the way, she had tucked uuder her ear. She 
inquired, with considerable show of interest, 
about the Ruggles children, who had the measles. ] 
He told her, gravely, all about Tommy and Ben, 
Alice and Kit; and when he had finished, a 
eilence fell upon them. 

Matty was leaning on the gate, looking down 
the village street. She thought how funny it 
was for Mr. Scott to paint his new house pea- 
green, with lavender trimmings, and was about 
to say so to Dr. Gibson, when he stopped her. 

He said the very last thing she would have 
expected to hear. He said, 

“ Matty, I love you, and want you to marry 
me!” 

The very look in the bright, brown eyes would 
have told him, without a single spoken word, how 
thoroughly unlooked-for such a proposal had been. 
She had never, in all the years she had known 
Dr. Gibson, thought for a moment of the possi¬ 
bility of his loving h*r. She was very sorry, she 
told him, but she didn’t love him one bit, at 
least in that way. But the tears came into her 
eyes, as she saw the quiet face grow a trifle pale. 

“ I hardly believed you did care for me,” he 
went on, alter a pause. “ But I hoped you might 
learn to do it.” 

“But—but ” said Matty, with embarrass¬ 
ment. “I—I thought every one knew, I am 
engaged to my cousin Tom.” 

“Your cousin Tom!” echoed the doctor. It 
Vol. XLVI1I. —12 


was impossible to mistake the expression which 
passed over his face. It was not merely personal 
regret at the fact she announced, but an impar¬ 
tial disapproval of the match. 

He made no comment, however; but directly 
said, 

“ Matty, I shall' never get over this—I mean 
that I shall always love you; and if you ever 
need a friend or protector, or—or any one, you'll 
come to me, won’t you ?” 

She promised, and held out her hand to him. 
He shook it warmly, said “God bless you!” 
aud left her hurriedly. 

Matty, still leaning on the little wooden gate 
watched the retreating figure out of sight. She 
was very quiet all day, and in the evening pro¬ 
pounded this absurd question. 

“Tom, wjiat would you do if I should jilt you ?” 

Tom stroked his downy upper lip, aud looked 
pensive. 

“ Couldn’t say,’ ’ he replied, after some moments 
of reflection. “ You might try it and see.” 

“ Perhaps I will,” she responded, more soberly 
than the occasion seemed to warrant. Tom stared 
very hard at her, but immediately forgot the 
incident. 

Nearly a year passed. One day, Mrs. Kelli- 
cott’s “ help” rushed frantically into Dr. Gibson’s 
house, and breathlessly announced to that gentle¬ 
man that “Mr. Tom would be deuder’n a door¬ 
nail long afore he got there, if he didn’t jumv." 
For two seconds, thinking of Tom as his rival in 
Matty’s affections, the doctor had half a mind to 
consign him to the tender mercies of good, stupid, 
old Dr. Wells; but his better nature prevailed, 
and he started for Mrs. Kellicott's, at the very 
heels of the excited servant-girl. 

When he arrived, he found Tom in a high 
fever, and delirious. He pronounced it a se¬ 
vere case of typhoid fever, and privately added 
a doubt that he would recover, lie sent to 
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his own house for some changes of clothing, and 
prepared to devote himself to the sick man. 
Malty, too, was unwearied in her work, and, 
being necessarily much in Tom’s room, conse¬ 
quently saw the doctor constantly. He and his 
patient presented a marked contrast to each 
other; the latter was cross, captious, and pee¬ 
vish to an unheard-of degree, and talked inces¬ 
santly of some unknown being named Kate. On 
the other hand, Dr. Gibson was so patient and 
gentle, so strong and helpful, doing so much for 
Tom, and yet not forgetting one of his accus¬ 
tomed duties, that Matty opened her eyes in ad¬ 
miring astonishment. 

One morning, as the doctor prepared a sleep¬ 
ing-draught for somebody, and dictated to Matty 
a prescription for somebody else, she said, with 
real solicitude, 

“ Dr. Gibson, you will certainly kill yourself, 
if you keep on at this rate, and ’tie my belief that 
you are overworked, and you ought to take a rest.” 

“ Do I appear to be at death’s door?” he in¬ 
quired, straightening up, and squaring his shoul¬ 
ders, as if proud of his proportions. “ No, 
Matty,” he continued, solemnly, though with a 
merry twinkle in the honest eyes, “ ‘ work,’ as 
Mrs. Bowers frequently remarks, ‘is a panny- 
kav.’ ” Matty understood him, and colored 
crimson. 

At last Tom was pronounced out of danger, 
and now the doctor felt that he must remove 
himself and his belongings from Mrs. Kellicott’s 
house to his own. Matty, hidden by the honey¬ 
suckle-vines over the piazza, watched him go, 
and cried a little. 

The morning after, Tom and Matty sat on the 
piazza ; he reading, or pretending to read, while 
she sewed diligently. Neither had uttered a 
word for more than half an hour. 

Presently Matty shook out the muslin cap she 
was making, and laid it on her work-box, put 
her little silver thimble aside, and dropped her 
hands, one over the other, into her lap. Then 
she looked up. 

Tom was staring straight at her. She colored 
violently, and so, for that matter, did he. 

“ Tom,” she began, “ don’t be angry. Oh, do 

forgive me ! I-” She paused, trying to think 

how she could tell him softly; but went on, 
bluntly. “ l want to end our engagement.” 

“ So do I,” rejoined he, with difficulty re¬ 
pressing a whistle. Then both burst into a 
hearty laugh. 

“ Vou see. Mat,” said Tom, when he could 
speak, “ I love someone else.” 

Matty appeared to be taken quite by surprise 
at thi9 declaration. 


“But I couldn’t help it; indeed I couldn’t. 
She is-” 

“ She is a young lady whose name is Kate, 
and her eyes are the blackest, and her cheeks the 
reddest, and she sings • Under the Stars,* with 
guitar accompaniment,” rattled Matty, all in a 
breath. 

It was Tom’8 turn to stare. “ Where did yon 
find all that out?” he asked. 

“ My dear, a little bird, etc. I think I’ll go 
and write to my future cousin,” and off she ran, 
glad to escape from the questions which she 
feared he might propound. 

“ But you haven’t told me-” he called 

after her. 

“And never shall,” she returned, whisking 
into her own room. 

In less than an hour she had reconciled her 
mother to Fate's decree; had written to Miss 
Kate Spencer; had persuaded Tom to writs 
also, and had done much toward informing the 
whole village of her altered prospects. 

In due time Tom was married, Matty officiat¬ 
ing as first brideraaid. 

Matty, after the excitement of Tom’s wedding, 
bethought herself what she should do. There were 
her summer dresses to be made up, her music- 
scholars to attend to, the sewing-circle, and the 
flowers; but these occupied neither all her time 
nor thoughts. There ought to have been Dr. Gib¬ 
son, too, she could not help thinking; but that 
gentleman, instead of falling at her feet, as soon 
os he heard she was free, pAid her no more at¬ 
tention than before. She waited for him, in 
growing wonder and worry, an eternity—two 
weeks—and then took measures to bring him to 
his senses. 

She employed only recognized and lady-like 
means, however. She began by flirting a little 
with different gentlemen. 

There was Will Ellis. Tins young gentleman 
had offered himself to our heroine on an average 
four times a year, ever since she was fifteen. 
She had invariably refused him, decidedly and 
emphatically; but they were the best friends in 
the world. She now told hinj, in so many words, 
that she would accept all the attention he would 
offer her during the next week, taking care to 
remember that this singular declar&tiou proceed¬ 
ed, not from any special regard for him, but 
was made in pursuance of some occult design 
on her part. Forthwith the pair embarked upon 
what seemed the stormiest flirtation Skinneraville 
ever saw. In the long mornings they drove or 
rowed together; they dined at Mrs. Kellicott’s, 
and immediately after sallied forth on some other 
excursion. Both were excellent equestrians, and 
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Matty gloried in galloping “over hill and over 
dale,” on one of Will's handsome horses, (Will, 
by-the-by, was the son of a rich man.) Then 
they drank an early tea on the veranda, and 
spent the evening at the piano, or in reading. 
At the hour of nine, Matty always sent Will 
home, without a particle of ceremony, or regret 
at his departure. In short, what appeard to 
Skinnersville as a serious courtship, was, in re¬ 
ality, a purely business matter, and so under¬ 
stood between the two parties to it. 

This state of affairs continued for a week or 
so, during which time the doctor ignored Matty’s 
existence, except as she was the daughter of his 
dear friend, Mrs. Kellicott. And all the while 
the girl was raging inwardly at her quondam 
suitor. 

“Why doesn’t he ask me once again?” she 
queried, mentally. “ I am sure he loves me, and 
any one might see that I love him; but he won’t 
speak, and I can’t. I suppose I shall be an old 
maid.” 

But the doctor was not to blame. A man of 
the world would have seen through Matty’s 
stratagem; but he did not; he imagined that 
she was either trying to drown her disappoint¬ 
ment at losing Tom, or had really decided to 
marry the enamored Will. 

The truth occurred to Matty at last. She could 
hardly believe such stupidity existed in the mind 
of man ; but she determined to try what a modest 
and retiring behavior would effect. So she dis¬ 
missed Will, and became, to all outward resem¬ 
blance, a little nun. Still, no advances on the 
doctor’s part. He came aud went constantly to the 
house, however. Matty gave up all hope, finally, 
of ever coming to a better understanding with 
him, when something happened. 

Dr. Gibson “ dropped in,” one morning, when 
Mrs. Kellicott sat sewing on the veranda, in the 
cool, refreshing breeze. 

“ You musn’t come here,” she called, as he 
tied his horse to the liitching-post. “ My work 
requires my undivided attention ; besides, you'll 
step on the ruffles. You may go and help Matty, 
if you like.” 

That young woman was making pies in the 
kitchen. She saw the doctor coming round the 
corner of the house, gave a hurried glance at 
the bright bottom of a tin pan she was holding, 
found herself presentable, and greeted him com¬ 
posedly. She was very glad to see him, she 
said. Wouldn’t he come in ? 

No, he wouldn't come in, the day was so beau¬ 
tiful. He would just stand on the little brick 
pavement under the window, and lean over the 
sill. 


So there he stood, under the grape-vine trellis, 
with little Decks of golden sunshine falling on 
his hair and shoulders. Matty observed that he 
looked thoroughly unlover-like, and concluded 
that he didn’t intend to propose. She also no¬ 
ticed a rip in his coat, and wondered who would 
meud it for him. 

Someway, the talk veered round from the 
weather to Woman’s Rights. 

Matty, on this, spoke up. 

She didn’t at all believe in the second-hand 
influence which reached the ballot-box through 
the agency of husbands and brothers. “When 
1 vote,” she said, “I want to march to the polls, 
and put in my vote my own self.” 

“What a pretty spectacle you’d make, Matty, 
with that rolling-pin in your hand, aud-” 

“ I'm not at all sure that I want to vote,” she 
interrupted. “ But I just would like to make 
some laws, that’s all.” 

“Well, you might petition the Legislature,” 
suggested the doctor, gravely. 

“Oh, they’re not legal laws; only social cus¬ 
toms and usages. I’ll tell you just what I mean.” 
She laid the rolling-pin aside, with an emphatic 
bang, placed her floury arms a-kimbo, looking 
very earnest and determined, and quite regard¬ 
less of the fact that she and Dr. Gibson were in 
love with each other. “ Now, at a party, when 
a lady sits alone in a stiff chair all the evening, 
not dancing, simply because she hasn’t a partner, 
and CAn’t ask any one. Oh, you know, Dr. Gib¬ 
son, you know-” 

“ How it is myself?” interpolated he. 

“ How it was at Mrs. Campbell’s, the other 
night. If I had been Anna Radcliffe, or Dora 
Collard, I’d have asked some of you men to 
dance with me.” 

“ Then you think women should have the pri¬ 
vilege of asking,for whatever they wish?” he re¬ 
torted, with a half smile. 

She answered that she thought just that. 

“ Well, Matty, I quite agree with you. T not 
only think they should have this right in such 
a case as you mention, but also in more serious 
affairs. For instance, women might, with per¬ 
fect propriety, make proposals of marriage.” 

Now, such an idea had never entered Matty's 
foolish little head, and she seized the sugar-box 
in great embarrassment. The doctor went on, 
with much gravity. 

“ I am aware that it would be a very uncon¬ 
ventional proceeding, and I am afraid no woman 
will ever be wise enough to take the initiative; 
and yet I am persuaded that, in many instances, 
it would be the mo9t natural and beautiful thing 
she could do.” 
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He was looking unconsciously up at the blue 
sky shining through the filagree-work of vine- 
leaves above him. It was evident he was think¬ 
ing of women in the abstract only, but a faltering 
little “ Dr. Gibson” recalled him to the concrete. 
And there stood Matty, smiling, blushing, dimp¬ 


ling, ready to extinguish herself in her brown 
gingham apron. 

“ Dr. Gibson, I like you ever so much 1" she 
faltered, bravely, but breathlessly. 

The doctor jumped through the open window, 
and made his proposal over again. 


THE LEGEND OF THE HAUNTED HOUSE. 

BY Oil AltLES .T. r ETER80 N. 


Roitjid nod round the house they go. 
All the night, in sleet and snow. 
“Hash thee, darling, do not cry, 

They will hear us by and by,” 

Sobs tho mother. “ Wake I oh, wake f 
Let us in for Christ’s dear sake.” 

No one answers. “ When I wed, 

Loud you cursed him : he is dead ! 

I will go, for mine the sin : 

Only take my darling in.” 

Vain her prayers, her sobs, her team— 
IMtiless her father hears. 

Long she knocks, her l»by prest 
Wailing to her frozen breast. 

Loud and louder storms the gale; 


Feebler comes that piteous wail. 

“ Father, father,” wild slio cries, 

“ Hear my babe—oh, God! it dies.” 

Hound and round the house they go, 

AM the night, in sleet and snow. 

Faint the smothered sounds of feet. 

Yet they reach Christ’s Judgment seat! 
Morning dawns, the storm is o’er— 

Two white graves are at the door. 

Years have passed, and gaunt and dread 
Stands the house, its inmates fled. 

For all night, with sobbings low. 

Unseen footsteps round it go; 

Weeps and prays a mother wild; 

Wails and wails a djing child. 


ATONEMENT. 

BY II ELEN A. MAXWELL. 


And so ’tis no matter which way we may tread, 

Some new hope is born of the hope that is dead ; 

Some Promise-star glitters athwart the deep blue, 
When tho one that has cheered us is lost to the view. 
Death kisses our loved ones, and, lol they are gone I 
What then hut to wait? we slutll meet Further On 1 
Aye, none are ho selfish, but that they will own, 

The Past always luul some new joy to atone 
For the death of the Present. Tho Future, too, has 
A curtain nil rose-lined. Alas 1 oh, alas I 
For the dream that is only a dream at the best. 
Thank God tliat tho goal for all nations Is Rent /) 
There is, of a truth, some bliss to atone 
For the bliss that wo lose; we shiver and moan 


O’er tho graves of our loved ones. In Memory's urn 
The incense of tender remembrance will burn 
To the day of our death; the roses will die 
Tlmt bloom on our cheek; the light of the eye 
Will go ont with the years; the snow on our head 
Will fall all the faster, the while that we tread 
Toward the sunset of life. Thank God, too, I say. 

That this hope is still ours, while the years flip away. 
There is a country aloof from the frost. 

Where we shall gather the roses we’ve lost. 

Where the hands that haveslipped from our own, will again 
Lie therein. There, the oft-broken chain 
Of affection will show no link that is gone! 

We will wait, oh, my heart ! for tho time Further On! 


SONNET. 

BY LVTHEU 0. BIGGS. 


Mr Love a dreaming sat one Summer day; 

M( thought warm tears adown her fair face stole. 
Assuaging tho wild grief of her sad soul, 

The while Bhe mused ’neatli woodland shadows gray. 
Had I, then, borne unto her heart these fears; 

Her burdened breast bad I weighed down tho more; 
Had word or act of mine impelled these tears? 


Our old-time love, had It been given o’er? 

Ah, no, indeed ! My Love, she wept tliat day 
Tears sweet as may from mortul eyelids flow, 
For she was dreaming dreams of long ago. 
When love began and brightened all onr way. 

And n«»w a smile steal* sweetly o’er her fice ; 
Her lijw meet mine—we close in love's embrace. 
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THE SISTER'S CHOICE. 


BY KATHARINE f. WILLIAMS. 


I. 

Ermixia Willoughby had before lier mind a 
bright ideal, the only fitting bride for her non¬ 
pareil of brothers. Gooduess without assump¬ 
tion, intellect without a tinge of pretence; all 
that was lovely, sweet and noble met in one de¬ 
lightful whole; the combination set off, of course, 
by perfect beauty and unrivaled accomplish¬ 
ments. No one whom she kuew at all approached 
this creature of her fancy: some of her acquaint¬ 
ances, indeed, were handsome; several played, 
or sang, or sketched, with talent; one or two were 
even good, sweet girls, but that was all. How¬ 
ever, there was no haste. Gerald himself never 
seemed to think of a choice; he simply enjoyed 
life, as why should he not ? Bright eyes every¬ 
where beamed kindly on him, fair cheeks blushed 
a welcome; there was no need to look beyond 
the present. 

But among those who sighed, and those who 
smiled, two had set themselves to win the prize. 
The first, Mrs. Leroy, was a widow, rather older 
than himself, but still youthful and attractive. 
Ilaving married once for prudence, she was de¬ 
termined to marry the second time from inclina¬ 
tion. A plump and sprightly brunette, with 
every advantage which the toilet and its arts 
could give, she was hardly presumptuous in 
hoping for success; nor was a-large fortune any 
drawback to her prospects. The other aspirant 
was a maiden, Milliccnt Whetmore, a tall, stately, 
gracious blonde, who might have served as model 
for the Blessed Damozcl herself. Miss Wet more 
had no worldly gear; her face was her fortune, 
and, in her own esteem, entitled her to a match 
of far higher consideration than Gerald. Still, 
on taking an unprejudiced eurvey of the field, 
she could not but note that unmarried men of 
large wealth were by no means numerous; far 
less so than the competitors for their possession. 
Gerald’s prospects were good, his position excel¬ 
lent, nor could she contemplate without some 
elevation of spirits the triumph of carrying off its 
idol from the bevy of adoring fair. Whatever of 
heart was suffered to throb beneath her calm 
exterior, was enlisted in his behalf, and she felt 
herself justified in dropping all other pursuits, 
and devoting herself to this alone. 

If Erminia Willoughby bad been an only child, 
ti is doubtful whether che would have been ex¬ 


tremely popular with her own sex. She was 
clever, intolerant of shams, inclined to look into 
matters instead of judging them by the surface 
aspect. But being the sister of such a brother, 
her destiny was fixed; it was impossible that 
she should bo otherwise than admired and be¬ 
loved arnoug her feminine friends. Mrs. Leroy 
was always sending around to beg her company 
for the opera, or to spend the day. She was 
dying with the blues, she would say, and nothiug 
could restore her but Erminia’s lively conversa¬ 
tion. As she hod been obliged to chaperon some 
silly girl night after night, and now felt that she 
must treat herself to & little congenial society, 
would not Erminia indulge her? Miiliccut ap¬ 
pealed on the score of books and music, and was 
ready to yield her own judgment on the slightest 
hint. Erminia had penetration enough to know 
that these attentions were not disinterested, yet 
she was influenced by them, and an intimacy 
gradually established itself between her and her 
brother’s pursuers; au intimacy, that is, of fre¬ 
quent meetings and familiar chat. Anything 
confidential she carefully avoided. 

Neither of the pretenders, meantime, was very 
well pleased with the favor accorded to the 
| other. 

“ Mrs. Leroy was quite surrounded at the 
I theatre last night,” Milliccnt would remark; 

I “and, to tell the plain truth, she flirted like a 
; girl of eighteen. 1 do think it is very unsuitable, 

; almost indelicate, for a widow to do so !” 

“ That is one of the privileges of the condition,” 
said Ermiuia. 

“To me it is quit6 shocking! Think of her 
poor husband! If I had loved any one, and 

then lost him-” with a gentle sigh. “Oh! 

it is quite inconceivable that a woman should go 
on so!” 

“No one ever accused her of loving Mr. Leroy, 
that I have heard of,” said Erminia. 

“You satirical thing! But I know you feel 
just as I do, if you would only own the truth.” 

On the other hand, Mrs. Leroy would observe, 

“Milliccnt Wet more would really be rather 
handsome if there were ever a spark of feeling 
visible about her. I think she must be like that 
woman of Miss Bronte’s: ‘Of blood her cool 
veins conducted no flow ; placid lymph filled and 
almost obstructed her arteries.’ ” 
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“ You are severe,” replied Erminia. j 

“ rcrliups. I am so impulsive myself, and 
tliat cold, impassible nature is a perfect mystery 
to me. I cannot see how you can tolerate it, for 
you are so different, Erminia; you have so much 
warmth of heart and real feeling.” 

“ Certainly,” agreed Erminia, laughing. “ But 
I can bea^* with those who vary a little from my 
own pattern. I don’t insist on strict conformity.” 
And thus came, in its turn, the fair widow’s ac¬ 
cusation of satire and secret agreement with her 
own opinion. 

Millicent paid one day a long morning visit to 
her sister-in-law elect, and allowed herself to be 
persuaded to remain to lunch, not without a 
hope. She hud hinted to Gerald, whom she lmd 
met somewhere the night before, that site should 
call upon Erminia to-day, and she thought he 
might improve the occasion. He did not appear, 
however, and she was fbreed to content herself 
with female companionship. 

“I haven’t told you, Erminia,” she said, as 
they sat at table, “of a little piece of domestic 
news. Margaret Vauglm is coming to stay wiih 
us for several months.” 

“ I don't remember any such person.” 

“Nevertheless, you saw her at our house two 
years ago. She was a school-girl then ; indeed, 
she is but just out of school now. Her mother 
had all sorts of peculiar notions about education, 
and instead of sending her where she could get a 
little polish, and knowledge of the world, nothing 
would do but she must go to Vassal*. She w ent 
through the whole course, and so, though she 
ouly graduated last summer, she must be nine¬ 
teen or twenty years old. Her mother died not 
long after she entered, and the relation with 
whom she stayed afterward is also dead ; and as 
papa is her guardian, he feels obliged to offer her 
a home for the present. She has friends who 
are abroad now, but they are expected home in 
the spring, and then, I suppose, she will go to 
them.” 

“ 1 hope, for your sake,” said Erminia, “ that 
she may prove a pleasant girl. It is rather a 
serious thing to have a stranger domesticated 
with one in that way.” 

“Yes, indeed. I don’t at all know what she 
is like. They give quite a mans education at 
that place, I believe. 1 presume she will be ter¬ 
ribly strong- minded.” 

“ In that case, she may be very improving so¬ 
ciety for us,” said Erminia. “I feel that my 
own mind can endure a little strengthening.” 

“ I suppose we should none of us be hurt by 
it,” assented Millicent, seeing that Erminia was 
disposed to take that view of the matter: but 


neither she nor her mamma had received so ami¬ 
cably the news of Miss Vaughn’s proposed arri¬ 
val. A girl to stay with them, to be one of the 
family, for months together! A young girl, to 
be brought out; younger than Millicent, and per¬ 
haps a rival to her! The ladies were loud in 
outcry and opposition ; but there was no help for 
it. Mr. Wet more had decided that it was the 
proper thing to do, and he was accustomed to 
give the law to his own household. There was 
some consolation in remembering that two years 
before there had been nothing remarkable about 
Miss Vaughn, and that it must always be in their 
power to give her salutary snubs and set-backs 
should s^ie seem disposed to be troublesome. 

“I was at the W’etmores to-day, Gerald,” said 
Erminia, one evening, not long after this. 

“ You seem to have struck up a great intimacy 
in that quarter lately,” be remarked. 

“ I!” said Erminia, laughing. “ Thnt is a new 
idea, indeed ! But let it pass. We will assume 
that I am the attraction and the attracted, and 
no one else has anything to do with it. I did 
not go to see Millicent, however, but to coll upon 
Miss Vaughn.” 

“And how were you pleased, my dear?” 
asked Mrs. Willoughby. 

“ Very well; I hardly know. She is a quiet 
little person; not decidedly pretty, nor really 
plaiu; not stylish, nor the reverse. She did 
not say much, but she did not seem sliy nor 
awkward, only as if she preferred listening to 
talking.” 

“One point in her favor, at any rate,” said 
Gerald. 

“ I felt rather sorry for her,” continued Er¬ 
minia. “She is the kind of girl that would do 
very nicely in a home of her own; and I dare 
say that to those who are fond of her, and inte¬ 
rested in her appearance, she would occasionally 
appear pretty and attractive; but. where she is, 

I am afraid she will be overshadowed and over¬ 
looked.” 

“You astonish me!” said Gerald. “ I should 
suppose that our friend Millicent would act ibe 
part of a kind elder sister, encourage Miss 
Vaughn’s timidity, caution her inexperience, and 
take every opportunity to set her off to advan¬ 
tage.” 

“ You should !” exclaimed Erminia, surprised ; 
but a glance at Gerald undeceived her. “ Ah ! 
I see you understand,” she added. 

“And now that you have sketched Miss Vanghn 
so clearly for us,” said the young man, “I will 
inform you that it was not necessnry in my case. 

\ 1 had seen her already.” 

\ “ You had ? Why, where could that have been T* 
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“At Lake George, last summer. She was 
there with some friends, and I met her in their 
company several times.” 

“You never mentioned it; but then, of course,” 
said Erminia, obligingly explaining away her own 
difficulties, “she was not a person that wo were 
likely ever to meet; and I suppose it did not oc¬ 
cur to you to speak of her. She must have been 
just out of school.” 

“Oh, that school!” exclaimed Mrs. Willough¬ 
by, with something like a groan. “I wish I 
might live to see the day when colleges would be 
endowed to teach girls to make bread and pud¬ 
dings. to cut out their own clothing, and their 
brothers’ shirts! I don’t know which is worse 
for the comfort of all future families, the idle, 
pleasure-seeking way in which most girls are 
brought up, or this system’ of over-education ; 
spending years and years of precious time on mat¬ 
ters that are perfectly useless in practical life.” 

“That is a subject on which mamma is always 
eloquent,” said Erminia. “ How was it, Gerald ? 
Did Miss Vaughn entertain you with the higher 
mathematics and classic quotations?” 

“ She talked much like other girls, so far os I 
remember,” he replied. 

“ Altogether, I am disposed in her favor,” pro¬ 
nounced Erminia. “ I have made up my mind 
to cultivate her.” 

Gerald dffered nothing for or against this pro¬ 
position. 

II. 

The Wetmores, mother and daughter, admitted 
to each other that, bad as it was to have an un¬ 
welcome inmate fixed upon them, it might have 
been a great deal worse. Miss Vaughn made her 
dtfbut ' without producing the least sensation. 
She was not so pretty as to arrest attention from | 
a careless eye, nor had she the aplomb , the air, j 
that might have made lesser charms effective. 
Any one who had taken the pain9 to draw her 
out, would have found that she could talk agree¬ 
ably, and was not an unintelligent observer of 
the things about her: but there is no great call 
for intelligence in society, nor much leisure to 
elicit it. On the other hand, she was not neg¬ 
lected, though the attention she received was not 
of a character to awaken envy. Millicent, there¬ 
fore, was gracious to her. From the height of 
her own unquestioned bellehood, she bestowed 
occasional patronage, or gave valuable advice in 
matters of dress. So the two got on most amia¬ 
bly together. As for Erminia, she quite forgot 
all her good intentions in the young girl’s behalf. 
Even Gerald, who had promised nothing, did 
more than she. It was not much, of course, that 


he could find time to bestow, but eveu a little 
passing notice from a personage of such distinc¬ 
tion must be gratifying. 

It was a gay winter. One festivity succeeded 
another with never-failing brilliancy, and before 
it was over Erminia began to think that her long- 
sought ideal had appeared. Margaret Lacy was 
Mrs, Leroy’s equal in point of fortune; in beauty 
she almost surpassed Miss Wctraore. Her ac¬ 
complishments were exquisite ; her bearing, grace 
itself. Erminia studied her, and the result was 
entirely favorable. Miss Lacy was gay without 
frivolity ; she set no undue value on her beauty, 
and the gentleness of her manner could hardly 
spring from anything but a genuinely sweet na¬ 
ture. Added to this, it was evident that she was 
not insensible to Gerald’s attractions. Erminia 
could sympathize with a preference of this sort, 
never forward in its demonstrations, nor urgent 
in its demands ; and while circumstances threw 
her much into the society of the two rival claim¬ 
ants, her hopes and wishes were warmly enlisted 
for Miss Lacy. It rather surprised her that 
Gerald did not appear more impressed, more 
devoted. Still, the acquaintance was not of long 
standing, and he was so used to being adored, 
that it might take him some time to reverse the 
part. It seemed hardly possible that he should 
not yield ere long. Meanwhile, the earlier pre- 
! tenders were by no means idle. If there was 
! not much to encourage them, there was every-, 
thing to stimulate to effort. Wherever their hero 
appeared, he was the cynosure of female eyes, 
and the advent of a competitor so formidable as 
Miss Lacy, only rendered the prize better worth 
the winning. 

A trifling circumstance presently encouraged 
Erminia. She picked up a scrap of paper iu the 
library, and was about to loss it into the grate, 
when the writing caught her eye. It was Gerald’s. 
She read with a good deal of interest, 

“Well art thau named La Marguerite, 

A daisy or a pearl; 

In either sense, the name is-" 

Here a fragment was torn off, but she could 
still read, 

-“a Rirl. 

——sparkles like the gem. 

Though modest as the flower.” 

Erminia smiled a smile of merry triumph, and 
put the scrap in her pocket. 

“ I have a piece of property to restore to you,” 
she said, the first time she was nlone with him. 

She was hardly prepared for the crimson flush 
that mounted to his very brow as his eye fell on 
the writing. 

“You rnay ns well keep it,” he replied, rather 
coldly, ‘tas I suppose you have read it.” 
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“Why shouldn't I read it?” demanded Kr- 
rninia, hurt by his tone. “If it were private, 
you should not have left it on the library floor.” 

“Nonsense, Ermine!” he said, recollecting 
himself. “As if there could be anything private 
about a verse that you may have seen a dozen 
times already. I don't remember when I met 
with it, but it came into my mind one day, and 
I scratched it down, hardly thinking what I was 
about. Margaret is not an unusual name.” 

“ Oh, no ! But it isn’t every Margaret U whom 
the verse would apply. It is a pretty gool 
description. ‘Sparkles like the gem’—that isn't 
well said. There is nothing sparkling in the soft 
lustre of pearls. It wouldn’t be half so appro¬ 
priate to her if there were.” 

“ You admire her, then?” he asked. 

“Of course, I do. I did from the very first. 
Who could help it ?” 

“I am glad,” he began; but some one came 
in, and they wero interrupted, and there was no 
opportunity to resume the conversation. Erminia, 
however, had heard enough to satisfy her. She 
was not at all deceived by Gerald’s careless ex¬ 
planation. The deep flush, the nettled tone, 
were to her much more indicative of the truth. 
And then his last words ! Oh, it was plain enough, 
and how delightful! She quite lost herself in 
visions of the future; the felicity of the lovers, 
the beauty of the bride, the wedding splendors, 
mingling together in bewildering brilliancy. 

Lent was drawing near, aud something of the 
carnival spirit seemed to possess people. They 
hurried to enjoy to the utmost the iuterval that 
remained. This very day was full of engage¬ 
ments, culminating in a ball, which was the most 
magnificent of the season. The next day every 
one slept late. Erminia did not come down till 
luuch-time, and even then had scarcely energy for 
a few listless remarks as she sipped her tea. 

“I must give up, mamma,” she said. “I 
don’t know when I have felt so completely worn 
out. I must take to the sofa aud a book. I 
can’t think how you should be so fresh.” 

“I did not dance all night,” said Mrs. Wil¬ 
loughby. “ But go and lie down. You will feel 
brighter presently, perhaps, when your tea has 
had a little influence.” 

But the tea, as it happened, was superseded. j 
Fate had a more efficient stimulus in store. 
Erminia went to the library for a book ; just the 
book that should fall in with her mind. To her 
surprise, she found Gerald in the room, deep in 
the recesses of a luxurious chair. 

“You here!” she exclaimed. “Why didn’t 
you conic to lunch ?” j 

“1 did not hear the bell.” j 


| “ It rung loud enough. You must have been 

asleep.” 

“ Asleep !” echoed Gerald, with immense scorn. 

“Yes—or lost in happy day-dreams,” said 
J Erminia, beginning with the intention to be play* 

| ful, and concluding with a yawn. 

| “The table is not cleared yet. You had better 
go in and get something.” 

“ Thank you ; 1 am in no danger of starvation. 
I say, Erminia,*’ he continued, after a pause, “if 
; you would wake up, I could tell you something. 

I don’t want to talk to any one that's half 
! asleep.” 

! “Oh, Gerald! you could! What is it?’’—alert 
| on the instant. 

“ I don't suppose it will be much news to you, 

[ after yesterday ; but I thiuk you may cougratu- 
| late me.” 

[ Erminia jumped up. She pounced, as it were, 

\ upon her brother, and hugged him with delight. 

! “ I do ! I do, indeed !” she cried, and kissed 

! him a dozen times, fatigue and listlessness all 
! vanishing in this excitement. 

Gerald took her demonstrations composedly. 

“And now tell me all about it,” she said, 
establishing herself at his side. “What did she 
say ? And when is it to be ?” 

“ As if I should tell you what she said 1 And 
I cannot tell exactly when it is to be. She talks 
about the short acquaintance, and that we ought 
to know each other better. ,, 

“Didn’t she say yes, then?” asked Erminia, 
disappointed. 

“ Well—it amounted to that, I think. You 
can set your mind at rest. There will be a pro¬ 
bation, but not a very long one, I trust.’* 

“Oh, what conceit! Well, she is correct 
enough. It has been a short acquaintance. But 
then we knew people that she knew, and had 
often heard of her, though we did not actually 
meet her till this winter.” 

“You didn’t. I had, you know, last summer.” 

“ You! I never heard of it.” 

“At Lake George. Don’t you remember?” 

“ What! was she there, too?” 

“Certainly. It was there that the mischief 
was done, though I did not fully understand it 
at the time. She won’t own to anything of the 
kind; says she never dreamed 1 had a thought 
of her. She had mode me over, it seems, to Miss 
Wetmore; no great compliment to my taste.'* 

“ No, indeed ! She is infinitely superior.** 

“Just compare her, so fresh and innocent, 
with that worldly, artificial girl, who never had 
an ingenuous thought from her cradle. Who 
could help feeling the difference?” 

“ No one. I am so glad, Gerald ! She is so 
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lovely ! Just wliat I would have chosen for you, 
if I had the choice.” 

“It is really pleasant to hear you say so, : 
though I don't really see how you could feel : 
otherwise. In mother’s case, there may be a; 
little prejudice to overcome; but you must use; 
your influence; and when once they know each ; 
other, there will be no trouble.’’ 

“ Oh, no! But why do you think mother has : 
any such feeling? I never heard her say a word 
of the kind.” 

44 Don't you remember, one day, when we were 
speaking of her, and mother expressed herself 
so strongly about over-education; thought girls 
ought to be taught domestic matters, and all that ?” 

Erminia stared at him, perplexed and silent. 
Then, in a moment, the truth broke upon her 
mind. It came like a flash of lightning, blind¬ 
ing, bewildering 1 It was Miss Vuughn of whom 
ho had been talking all this time! 

How she rallied from the stroke she never 
could have told; how she managed to hide from 
Gerald the intensity of her surprise, the keen¬ 
ness of her disappointment. But she did in 
some way achieve it; probably because he was 
too much occupied with his own thoughts to give 
careful heed to her demeanor. She managed to 
preserve appearances till she had seen him go 
off, happy and hopeful, to the appointed inter¬ 
view with his beloved, and she was at liberty to 
indulge her own emotions. 

The wonder of it, past belief! That a man, 
who could have had anybody, for whom fortune, 
and fashion, and beauty, in so many forms, were > 
waiting, should have turned from them all, to S 
place himself at the feet of an insignificant girl! j 
And to think how she, Erminia, had been mis- ! 
led 1 lie might well say that Margaret was not > 
an unusual name. She had not even remem- j 
bered that it was Miss Vaughn’s. What an ex- j 
change for Margaret Lacy, and how utterly > 
Gerald was blinded by his feelings! The enthu- \ 
si asm that was only the due of the one, seemed \ 
ludicrous as applied to the other; yet he had ! 
appropriated it, as a matter of course. Poor j 
Margaret! If a sister’s feelings were so severe, j 
what must hers be? And Millicent, Mrs. Leroy, t 


what would they say ? There was endless scope 
for amazement and conjecture; but she was 
presently fain to break away from all, and im¬ 
part to her mother the ustounding news. She 
was rather chagrined that Mrs. Willoughby re¬ 
ceived it so quietly. 

44 It is most astonishing to us,” sho said. 44 But 
of one thing, Ermiuia, you may rest assured, 
young men will choose for themselves ; and when 
I think of what he might have done, when I re¬ 
member how I have seen people throw themselves 
away, we may consider it fortunate. There is 
nothing really objectionable, except her educa¬ 
tion ; and perhaps even that may not amount to 
much, provided she has good sense. I have 
known very fine musicians to muko excellent 
housekeepers, and hardly touch the piano when 
they have been married half a dozen years.” 

44 1 see you are determined to be hopeful,” 
said Erminia, half smiling. 44 1 can't feel so yet. 
I am too thoroughly disappointed. There is a 
kind of hypocrisy in letting it pass that all my 
enthusiasm was meant for this little personage, 
and yet it would be awkward to make the cor¬ 
rection.” 

44 Decidedly. The better way will be to bring 
your feelings up to the warmth of your expres¬ 
sions.” 

“That’s impossible. I must leave such in¬ 
fatuation to Gerald himself; but I will do my 
best, mamma. I promise you that.” 

There were consolations in doing it, sho found. 
A love affair, though shorn of its anticipated glo¬ 
ries, was still interesting; and the match proved, 
on closer knowledge, more satisfactory than she 
could have hoped. Margaret was not beautiful, 
yet she could brighten, at times, into looks that 
were very pleasant to her friends. She had not 
Mrs. Leroy’s fortune, yet she was by no means a 
dowerless bride, and it suited Gerald much bet¬ 
ter not to owe everything to his wife. Without 
near relations, she was ready to take her hus¬ 
band’s family to her heart. And when a year or 
two of marriage had proved her good qualities, 
Erminia was willing to admit that Gerald had 
done as well for his own happiness as if he had 
wedded even his Sister's Choice. 


ONE LINE FROM THEE. 

BY HELEN A. RAINS. 


Th* genu so brightly glowing, 
In cares of earth or sea, 
Though purest light bestowing, 
Will sblue in rain for me. 


No trensure from the ocean, 
No gem from shaded mine, 
Can wake such fond emotion 
As one short note of thiue. 
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CHAPTER I. | 

Tiie demon of early rising took possession of 
Lawrence Elster. lie bad carelessly left the 
window-shutters open, on the previous night, 
and os soon as the June sun surmounted the 
twiu-pcaks, which shut in the village toward the 
east, its rays shone straight across his chamber, I 
flinging a golden halo about his head that gave 
him rather the appearance of some recumbent 
saint, at least according to one’s idea of saints, 
as derived from old pictures. 

But Lawrence quickly disproved his claims tc 
canonization, by waking with some impatient 
words and a good deal of bad temper. It was 
naturally enough, too, for in the brief seconds 
which elapsed between Ihe intrusion of the yel¬ 
low light and his waking, he had dreamed that 
ho was a bit of brown paper, and that some cu¬ 
rious wretch was trying to burn a hole in him, 
(for he preserved his identity all the while,) with 
a sun-glass. 

lie sat up in bed, and looked about. The 
room was glorious with an amber radiance. 
Through the open window floated a soft wind, 
redolent with flower-scents, and musical with 
the joyous anthem of the birds, and the refrain 
of the distant cascade. He could see, too, a long 
sweep of beautiful landscape—gardens, groves, 
pasture-lands, grain-fields, a capricious brook, 
twisting its silvery coils in and out the whole, 
then the twin cliffs shutting in the view beyond. 
The sun cost jeweled crowns upon their sum¬ 
mits ; their waists were bound with girdles of 
white mist, below which spread a soft, velvety 
darkness, like the fall of royal robes, across 
which flecks of light wove an embroidery of 
purple and silver. Over the whole stretched the 
turquoise sky. along whose dome the rainbow- 
tinted clouds drifted slowly, like great shallops, 
w ith gdrgeous sails and banners fluttering in the 
morning-breeze. 

Even an irritable man might have forgotten to 
be cross; and Elster was not one of those unfor¬ 
tunate wretches whose nerves are outside their 
skin, and they a nuisance to themselves and 
everybody about them. He darted out of bed, 
hurried to the window, and leaned over the sill, 
enjoying the beautiful scene as one does such 
loveliness, after months spent among brick walls 
and crowded streets. 
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J Presently he got his senses back enough to 
remember, that if any other early-riser should 
| pass, his appearance would be picturesque rather 
than proper. He looked at his watch. It was 
scarcely five o’clock yet. But he plunged heroi¬ 
cally under the torrent of his cold shower-bath, 
dressed rapidly, and was soon out of the house, 
for a long stroll, before more prosaic mortals (or 
poets, into whose chambers the sun had not 
shone,) should think of waking lo the glory of 
the new day. 

Nobody was visible below stairs but- a few of 
the hotel servants, who were busy among the 
long corridors, with pails and brushes. They 
were mostly phlegmatic Germans and wild-eyed 
Celts, who, one and all, stared in wonder at a 
gentleman insane enough to be up and out when 
he could lie in bed. 

The half-dozen cottages scattered about the 
broad lawn, and among the adjacent shrubbe¬ 
ries, gave no sign of life as yet. Down the 
straight, white road to the left lay the tiny ft vil¬ 
lage, likewise still asleep. Elster hesitated a mo¬ 
ment, and then decided that he would not go in 
that direction. On the contrary, ho passed 
through the plantations, took a path to the right, 
gained a wood, which looked as if it might hav* 
been the remnant of a primeval forest, and pre¬ 
sently found himself on the edge of the broad 
plateau whereupon village and hotel were situ¬ 
ated. / 

Here was a narrow gorge^ilown which he be¬ 
gan to climb. Rude steps, cut in the rock, ren¬ 
dering the descent passably easy. On the oppo¬ 
site side of the gorge rose a still loftier wall of 
rock. A mountain-stream flowed smoothly enough 
to the top of this cleft, which, perhaps, some 
strange convulsion of nature lmd smitten out in 
the dim ages, then fell suddenly, in a great 
cataract, over its edge; fell, perhaps fifty feet, 
flowed again, for a considerable distance over its 
strong bed, then shot down in a lesser cascade, 
foamy and white, then flowed on anew, till an¬ 
other projecting lock broke it into a third. 

It was a haunt among the Kaatskills. Of 
course, I need hardly tell you that. Having told 
it, no further attempt at description is necessnrv. 
Your own fancy can conjure up the beautiful 
scene which my poor pen would prove so vain to 
depict. 
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Elster toiled on, down to the bottom of the J fore. Even as he looked, however, Bke disap- 
gorge, and stood, looking up. Great pines lined | peared again behind the trees, and, lost in his 
either summit, stretching away in solemn pro* \ musings, he had quite forgotten the incident, 
cession, their tops glittering like a host of golden j when suddenly from the rocks, opposite to those 
spears in the sun; the vast depth of double pre- \ he had descended, fell a shower of pebbles and 
cipice, still sombre and dark; down through the ! earth, and the same girlish voice rang out, half 
midst the three separate cascades foaming, so \ in astonishment, half in terror. Elster looked 
unlike, and each so beautiful. The waves of the j toward the right hank, and saw a sight that 
upper fall were tinged with gorgeous rays, while J curdled his very blood. The girl had attempted 
the second showed slate-color and green, crested J to climb the path, which here was much more 


here and there with masses of foam, which took ' 
fantastic shapes of wreaths, and urns, and shields, 
as if some unseen giant host above had flung them j 
down as an offering. 

Then the marvelous loveliness of the third and : 
nearest fall! It looked, more than anything, 
like a great cloud of white lace, studded with j 
floating plumes flung over the rocks, which here j 
were covered with a mantle of emerald moss. j 

This nearest cascade dropped into a vast fern- j 


difficult than that by which she descended from 
the hotel, but her dress had caught in some mer¬ 
ciless bush; she had lost her footing in trying to 
extricate it, and was now slipping slowly down, 
and if not rescued immediately, would be pre¬ 
cipitated into the basin below, when instant 
death would be inevitable. 

Elster was, for a moment, so horrified he could 
not move. Then, recovering himself, he darted 
across the bridge, up the height, reached her, 


lined basin, beyond which the gorge narrowed ( disengaged her iress, carried her down to the 
still more, and the torrent rushed on over its > bridge, and placed her upon a mossy log, which 
rocky bed, and hurried toward the outlet of the \ ran along below the railing. 


defile, beyond whose gloom the waters swept across 
green meadows aud past pleasant woodlands for 
miles and miles, till at length it joined the great 
river which flowed proudly on toward the sea. 

The din of the upper cataracts had been deaf¬ 
ening as Elster descended. Where he stood now, 
the united tones softened, (ill the highest sounded 
out like a grand organ. The voice of the second 
was like a hymn sung by deep bass voices, and 


It was all the work of an instant. lie had 
seated her on the log in safety almost before he 
realized what had happened. She had neither 
spoken nor stirred after he had reached her. 

He thought now she had fainted, she leaned 
so helplessly back against one of the posts which 
supported the railing, and he was rushing away, 
with some insane idea of bringing water in his 
straw hat, perhaps thinking that, considering the 


the third became the melodious notes of the ( service upon which he was bent, Vesta might, aid 


chorister-boys, young, clear, and shrill, ringing 
up to the roof of some vast Gothic cathedral. 

But at any unusual moment of sublimation, 
one is generally brought suddenly back to reality, 
and just as Elster had reached that crowning 
fancy in regard to the organ, and the rest of it, 
he was thus brought now. Let me tell you how. 

Just below the basin, a rustic bridge had been 
flung across the torrent, and it was there our 
early wanderer had stationed himself. 

Hearing a dog bark, he looked around to see 
from what quarter the sound proceeded, and 
finally he caught sight of a young girl, on the 
hill-side above him, who was just emerging from 
the woods. She had reached the side of the 
stream, which there ran level for a space, and 
was amusing herself by throwing twigs in the 
water, and urging her dog to fetch them. The 
animation of her gestures; her sweet, girlish 
voice ; her white dress, so cool and virginal; and 


him, as she did the damsel in old days with the 
sieve, but he was stopped by a voice, crying, 

11 Don't go 1 I’m not hurt—I’m not faint !** 
Such a sweet, young voice—sweeter, even, than 
when he had heard it from the woods. It was mu¬ 
sical as the ripple of the waves in the mossy basin. 

Elster turned back and looked at her more close¬ 
ly. She did not seem so young as at first, still she 
was not more than sixteen, he was certain. The 
flood of sunshiny hair that streamed over her 
shoulder had auburn reflections across it: the 
marvelous pink-tinted ivory skin, which goes 
with such hair, was more lovely than words can 
describe, 

Elster saw all this, but before he could study 
her beauty further, a pair of great brown eyes 
gazed up into his, eyes that were eager and 
solemn as those of a child, but with a certain 
depth which gave premonition of a womanly 


j spirit, (or at least Elster fancied this was so,) 
her thick, flowing tresses of gold—all these made j which slumbered beneath, to wake, as girlhood 
up a picture of innocent, childish beauty, that j matured into womanhood, into strength and per- 
fascinated Elster, and made him wonder how he ! lection. 

had never happened to see this fair vision be- \ She looked at him with the most perfect com- 
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posure, though it was the composure of a child, 
too, for a moment, and then began to tremble a 
lit tie, as if just realizing the danger from which 
he had saved her. She glanced up at the rocks ; 
down to the fall and the basin, which suddenly 
gleamed cold and cruel to Elster, following her 
gaze; then looked back at him. Before he could 
find words of any Bort—masculine nature is not 
quick to act when a surprise strikes it—she said, 

“ I'd thank you, if I could. I just begin to be 
frightened. Oh! wasn’t it awful?” 

“ You did run a good deal of risk,” he an¬ 
swered, as he might have addressed a child ; she 
looked so childish as she spoke. “ You oughtn't 
to have attempted that path. Indeed, it is not a 
path^t all.” 

“But I wanted to get away,” returned she, 
with a low, rippling laugh, which Elster thought 
the sweetest sound he had ever heard. “ 1 
didn’t wish you to see me, you kuow.” 

“I am shocked to think there is anything 
about my appearance to frighten people,” said 
he, half inclined to feel piqued, though he was 
three-and-thirty, and she only a child. 

She laughed more gayly than ever. She was 
not a bit bold or unfeminine, but certainly she 
was self-possessed ; as self-possessed a little maid 
as ever hero rescued from peril or awkward pre¬ 
dicament. 

“I was only afraid you might tell of me,” she 
answered, “ and then I should get an awful lec¬ 
ture. You see I’ve been forbidden to come hero 
alone ; but I was perfectly dying to climb those 
rocks.” 

Elster looked grave. He must, he found, speak 
to her as a child. 

“I think it would have been wiser to defer the 
wish till you had a little assistance,” he said, ; 
with quite a fatherly air. 

“Oh, then, I might have waited forever,” 
cried she, with a pretty petulance. “There’s 
nobody to go with me but Therese or Miss Saun¬ 
ders ; and Therese is too lazy, not to mention her 
weak head ; and Miss Saunders would rather die 
at the stake than do anything plucky. She 
thinks it must always be unlady-like. Do you 
think so?” 

“No, indeed,” he replied, heartily, and, in¬ 
deed, quite unconscious that he was telling a 
dreadful fib ; not even remembering to be shocked 
at the horrible slang-word she had uttered so 
glibly. 

“Oh, you don’t?” said she. “I wish you’d 
tell the Saunders’ so, then.” 

“ I would, if she’d appear,” replied Elster. 

“Drowning would have been a better fate 
than that,” cried Miss, shivering and laughing. 


She took off her hnt as she spoke, and looked 
demurely at it. It had received a (wist in her 
fall. She glanced shyly at Elster, and seeing he 
was not looking—for he had turned aside on pur¬ 
pose—arranged the broken brim, rolled her curls 
over her fingers, and regarded certain rents in 
her dress with an expression of countenance half 
rueful, half amused. 

Elster stood watching her, however, without 
betraying it. He was beset by a crazy fancy 
that the old mythological fables must be true 
after all, aud that he had stumbled on the spirit 
of the woodland haunt. Then the girl looked up 
at him as if expecting that he would speak again, 
and he suddenly became conscious that he was a 
rather awkward, stupid man ; he blushed like a 
girl. He could find no suitable words with 
which to address her. Like many another, he 
was tongue-tied. To express the thoughts in his 
mind would be an impertinence, and he could 
get at no ordinary speech. 

“ I suppose I must go home,” said the sprite 
at last. “ If I don’t, Miss Saunders will miss 
me; and, oh, what a day I shall have of it then ! 
Where’s Dandy? Ah! here he comes,” as the 
dog bounded forward. “ He’s my old, real friend, 
you know, beside grandma,” she added, with 
childish frankness. “Not like Miss Saunders.” 

“ I promise not to help Miss Saunders, if she 
comes here and rolls into the water,” said Elster, 
speaking half-laughingly. 

The girl looked up at him as if surprised at 
the change. “ He is not so stupid after all,” she 
thought. But she said aloud, 

“Oh ! accidents never happen to her. She is 
much too slow and precise. I don’t suppose she 
ever tore her dress in her whole life;” and she 
held up the tattered remains of her blue over¬ 
skirt, and began to laugh again. “ Please,” she 
added, coaxingly, after a moment, “ You’ll not 
tell of me, Mr. Elster?” 

“You know my name ?” he asked, in surprise. 

“Why, of course,” returned she, impatiently. 
“Dear me! I couldn’t have stayed here to talk 
with you, if I did not. Miss Saunders has 
brought me up too decorously for that, although 
you mighn’t think it.” 

Another laugh, so deliciously mischievous and 
childish! 

“ You have the advantage of me in every way,” 
said he. “ I do not even kuow who Miss Saun¬ 
ders is.” 

“I wish I didn’t,” cried this extraordinary 
maiden, with an energy which would assuredly 
have horrified the august spinster in question. 
“ It’s my belief she’s an ogre in disguise, though 
that doesn't quite express her character cither. 
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She’s an odd mixture—yes, an ogre, whose 
grandmother was an arithmetic, and sho fed on 
theorems instead of children. Can you under¬ 
stand ?' ’ 

“I think I catch the idea,” Elster said, laugh¬ 
ing, too, as much at the comical twist she gave 
her beautiful arched brows, os at the absurd 
speech. “This arithmetical ogress of a Saun¬ 
ders-” 

“ Geological, philosophical, astronomical, and 
all the rest of it,” broke in Miss. “ Well, what 
about her?” 

“She is the governess, I suppose.” 

The fairy looked very stately at once. 

“ I’m a little past that sort of thing, I should 
hope,” said she, disdainfully. Then, just as sud¬ 
denly, she dropped back into childish confidence 
again, with a doleful sigh. “ Well, I suppose 
people would call her that. Isn’t it a shame?” 

“Yes, indeed,” assented he, with a fervor 
which gained him a bewitching smile as reward; 
a smile as coquettish os if she had been a woman, 
instead of a baby or a fay. 

She rose. 

“ I am going now,” said she. “ Good-bye.” 

“You will let me help you up the path?” he 
urged. 

lie bowed, ns he spoke, holding out his hand 
as if to assist her. 

“ How’ droll!” cried she. “Why, you treat 
me just as if I was a young lady, and lived in a 
book.” 

As she spoke, she mode a curtsy. 

“ I am rather expecting to see you spread a 
pair of wings, and fly away,” said he, quite con¬ 
fused by her rapid changes from womanliness to : 
childish fun. 

“You’ll not tell of me?” she asked; and? 
again the coquette got the upper hand of the i 
child, in the look she gave him. “ You are sure 
you’ll not tell?” 

“ How can I, when I do not even know your 
name ?’ ’ said he. 

“ And I know yours, and when you came, and < 
why you came, and ever so much more,” re- j 
turned she. j 

Then, with a laughing glance, sho sprang from j 
his side, as if she had been a real fairy, and was j 
gone across the bridge like a phantom. j 

He followed her, of course. j 

“ And you will not tell me how you acquired ! 
all this knowledge?” he asked, when he had 
overtaken her. j 

She stopped, and held up her hand. 

“ Hark ! I hear voices !” she cried. “ Oh, it’s i 
Theresc! Please, go away I Oh, if they see me ! 
Hide! Quick, quick !” j 

Vol. XLVIil.—13 


In his confusion, Elster executed an eccentric 
circle; then started toward the path by which 
he had descended. 

“ No, no! You will meet them! What an 
idea!” cried she, stamping her foot. “ Down by 
that rock—hide! Hark, they’re coming!” 

Elster could hear the voices now, sharp, dis¬ 
mayed, though he could not make out what he 
called. His wits came back. 

“At least, let me know whose secret 1 am to 
guard,” he pleaded, and his voice was earnest 
now, for she looked so lovely in her sudden excite¬ 
ment, that he forgot he had considered her a child. 

Again, she gave him a quick, coquettish look. 
A great moss of blue violets grew just where she 
stood. She stooped, picked up one, and placed 
it in his hand. 

“There’s my name,” she said, hastily. 

Then the voices sounded again. She looked 
bewildered and frightened, and almost sobbed. 

“Oh, do go!—they’ll see you!” she cried. 

Away he bounded. He dashed round a sharp 
bluff of rock, hid himself behind it, and re¬ 
mained quiet for several minutes. 

When he ventured to look out from his place 
of concealment, the girl had disappeared. 

He waited until the sound of voices had died in 
the distance, then he climbod up the cliff, and 
walked back toward the hotel, so perplexed that 
he was inclined to set the whole adventure down 
as a sudden craze of his brain. 

But when he looked at the violet, which he 
held in his hand, he knew that the whole thing 
was real I With a gravity at which ho smiled, a 
moment after, as if it had been another’s folly, 
he took a note-book from his pocket, placed the 
flower carefully between the leaves, and wroti 
with his pencil the date, and under that the 
words, “Iler name.” 

Then he walked on, trying to feel contemptu¬ 
ous at such a bit of nonsense, on the part of 
sober three-and-thirty. Still, one did not meet 
a fairy every day, he reflected; it was while 
making a memorandum of the matter. 


CHAPTER II. 

Positively, it was eight o’clock when he reach¬ 
ed the hotel. He suddenly discovered that he 
was furiously hungry. Straight he mode for 
the breakfast-room. There were already a goodly 
number of people assembled there, and, to his 
surprise, among them were old Mrs. Rolleston 
and her granddaughter, Genevieve. Then he 
remembered that an expedition had been agreed 
upon, the night before, which accounted for such 
punctuality on their parts. 
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Haif a dozen voices assailed him, as he walked 
up the hall. 

“A little more, and you would have been 
late,*’ they cried. “ The idea of coming into 
the country, and lying in bed till this hour! Oh, 
lie, Mr. Elster !” 

He answered, still in a sort of maze, and 
passed on toward the table, where Mrs. Rolleslon 
and her granddaughter sat, the wittiest, sharpest- 
tongued old woman, and the handsomest, state¬ 
liest young one, that could be imagined. 

44 Good morning,” said the old lady, busy with 
her egg. “Eat your breakfast, and don’t talk ; 
people are always stupid at this hour—unholy 
hour. I mean everybody except me. I’m always 
up with the lark, but it’s only because I can’t i 
sleep. And, how I do hate it 1” 

Elster made some reply. He was still a little 
dazed. Then he remembered to turn toward 
Genevieve Rolleshon. 

“ I see they accused you wrongfully. You 
have already been out,” she said, pointing to a 
spray of fern he had put in his button-hole. 

“ Had you a pleasant walk ?” 

Why, what a cold voice it was 1 He wondered 
he had never noticed that before. And the face, 
whioh lie had always thought so handsome; it 
looked worn and faded, this morning. “The truth¬ 
ful morning light is cruel to a woman,” he solilo¬ 
quized, “ when she has reached six-and-twenty.” 

Elster was conscious of saying this, and other 
things to himself, even while he answered Miss 
Rolleston’s question, and talked the common¬ 
places suitable to the occasion, 

** Hey !” suddenly exclaimed the old woman. 

Elster looked up. She had fixed him with her 
keen she-eagle eyes. 

44 Hey !” she repeated. 

“1 beg your pardon?” Elster said, interro¬ 
gatively. 

44 You have been out,” she continued, empha¬ 
sizing her words by three separate nods. 44 At 
first, I thought you pinned the fern in last night, 
for a make-believe. What’s come over you ?” 

44 Nothing,” said Elston, and yet feeling that 
he changed color. 

“I don't know that face. I never saw you 
look so before,” went on the old woman. 44 Have 
you had letters—a sensation? I shall hate you 
forever, if you have. I’ve not hod one for half 
a century.” 

Elster knew that Genevieve’s caliq gaze was 
fixed upon him, too. He felt himself color again, 
but managed to say, composedly, 44 It is only the 
effect of an early stroll, and I have brought back 
a frightful appetite. You will think iuc an ogre, 
Miss Rolleslon.” 


44 Let her think what she likes,” quoth the old 
lady. “ In my day, people didn’t mince. They 
wouldn't now, only their stomachs are as weak 
as their heads. The eggs are fresh, the stewed 
kidneys good, so are the cutlets, so is the devil, 
so are the croquettes. I know, for I have tried 
them all. Don’t be ashamed to follow my exam¬ 
ple. though Mr. Low, down yonder, did call me 
an ostrich, a little while ago.” 

This, in audible tone, which caused all eyes to 
turn toward the unfortunate youth, who had per¬ 
petrated (he mild witticism in his neighbor’s ear. 
Ilis face became a double rainbow at once; he 
tried to stammer denial, or excuses. 

“ Don’t, if you please,” said the ruthless old 
woman. 44 You’ll choke to death, as sure as the 
world ; then, in decency, we shall have to put 
off our expedition, and I've set my heart on it. 
Locke has gotten up a splendid luncheon for us 
to take. I ordered it—you young men can pay 
for it. That's your part, and lucky it is that you 
can be turned to any sort of use.” 

Fivc-and-seventy years had Mrs. Rolleston 
trodden the mazes of this wicked and much- 
abused world ; but she was more active, physic¬ 
ally and mentally, than many a woman of forty. 
She had been a great beauty in her day. 8he 
had been very rich, and a power. Most of her 
money had followed her youth; but she was a 
power still, and the grandest dame on Murray 
Hill was eager for her countenance and her good 
word. 

I suppose her granddaughter, Genevieve, had 
been the greatest disappointment of these latter 
years; and the old woman could be ns irate and 
bitter as if she had not long passed the age when 
people are expected to have done with hopes and 
their failures. The girl was barely seventeen, 
when the old woman introduced her into society. 
Her beauty made a great sensation, and lier suc¬ 
cess still continued, though she was now several 
months beyond her six-and-twentielh birthday. 
It would have been difficult to say why Gene¬ 
vieve had not married, but she had not; so, so¬ 
cially considered, her life was a failure, in spite 
of her triumphs. Since she had passed her 
twenty-fourth birthday, proposals had grown un¬ 
frequent, and women did not hesitate any longer 
to say that she was angling for a husband. 

Jhe old woman was terribly bitter on what 
she called Genevieve’s folly. The girl had failed, 
she said. She had not even been true to the 
aim so carefully instilled into her mind, that of 
selling herself to the highest bidder. Id face, 
form, and voice, Genevieve was wonderfully like 
what her grandmother had been at her age. 
Oddly enough, most people will say—very na;u- 
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rally to ray mind—this very resemblance hard¬ 
ened the old woman’s heart against her. Mrs. 
Rolleston’s own youth had been a failure; she 
had given up the man she loved for wealth—the 
woalth was now lost; so she called Genevieve’s 
youth a failure, too, and was terribly irritated, 
because, in certain ways, it reminded her of her 
own. 

Quarrel, Genevieve would not; but the old 
woman led her a hard life. Shrewd as the grand¬ 
mother was, of late years, she could not well con¬ 
ceal her eagerness to see the girl married. She 
Hung her nets so openly at rich men, that Gene¬ 
vieve's name had become almost a by-word, espe¬ 
cially with envious rivals. 

The past winter they had spent in Havana. 
They went there in search of some rich Cuban. 
Being in a bad mood when the journey was 
mooted, Mrs. llolleston put it just in that brutal 
form to her granddaughter. 

“ Get you off my hands, I will,” said she. 
“I'm old. I want my little money for myself.” 

Genevieve only answered, 

“ I'll marry the first man that asks me. Any 
life would be better than this. You will not let 
me go away and take care of myself-” 

“ You’re a fool!” broke in the she-eagle; “ and 
you're bad-hearted, which ij worse. Why, you’ll 
soon not even be ornamental 1 Pali! I'll not be 
disgraced in my old age 1 Take care of yourself, 
indeed l Be a governess or sempstress, wouldn’t 
you ? Ob, you imp 1 You’ll get married, and 
pay mo back the money I’ve spent on you, and 
so prove that you have a little decent feeling in 
your atrocious composition. That’s what you 
will do 1” 

Warped and enervated os she was, in many 
ways, by her life, Genevieve had strength of wid 
and courage to have gone; but she was withheld 
by a better motive than she admitted even to 
herself. The grandmother needed her. Reso¬ 
lute as the old eagle was, age began to tell. She 
could not be left alone. This very voyage to 
Cuba had been commended by the doctors, who 
dreaded the northern winter for her, aud secretly 
urged Genevieve to persuade her to go. 

It was at Havana that they met Lawrence 
Elster—a very, very rich man ; highly cultivated, 
too. A gentleman in more than the conventional 
sense. At the outset of manhood he had sud¬ 
denly found himself deprived of the fortune 
which he had been brought up to expect. lie 
set his shoulder bravely to the wheel; fate aided 
At one-and-thirty he was one of the richest men 
in Wall street. He retired from business, and 
was known at home and abroad among the fore¬ 
most patrons of art aud philanthropy. Certain 


youthful experiences had left him, lie believed, 
powerless to feel love or enthusiasm: but when 
spriug came, he told his story to Genevieve Uol- 
Icston, by whom he hod been attracted as lie had 
thought no woman's beauty or mental charms 
could ever again attract him. He feared that she 
did not love him. Ilis intuitions were too keen 
for him to be deceived, nor did she stoop to dis¬ 
honesty. She would not do this even in the 
dismal strait to which life had brought her. 

‘•We are to part now” he said. “ I must tell 
you the whole tale in a few words. I do not ask 
you to give me an answer yet. 1 do not want one. 

I shall soon follow you north ; then you shall tell 
me if you can become my wife, being just to 
yourself and me. I fear you do not love me. 
Perhaps what at twenty we should have called 
iove, would be impossible to either. But if 
you have courage to try, we will endeavor to live 
worthy of our lives, and take up the future 
together.” 

So lie went away. Mrs. Holiest on was near 
beating her granddaughter when she found that 
they luul parted without any engagement; but 
she soon consoled herself with the idea thnt. on 
this occasion, success was certain. It, would 
only he an affair of time. 

“ Don’t let him go again,” she shrieked. “You 
can’t afford to fool. You must marry.” 

Genevieve was surprised to perceive how much 
she missed the man’s companionship. As the 
weeks went on. she smiled rather bitterly to find 
how much she longed for his arrival. 

“I should almost think I cared,” she thought, 
“ if I did not know myself, and my poverty of 
heart, so thoroughly.’' 

Mrs. Rolleston chose this Kaatskill retreat for 
the summer. Pleasant people were going there. 
Besides, she was able to make reasonable terms 
with the land’ord of the hotel, who knew that 
her presence would be a s^rt of certificate of 
success for bis newly-attempted scheme, which 
had threatened on the previous year to be a 
failure: he was anxious to secure her at any 
cost. 

So, two days before the morning on which I 
have presented Lawrence Elster to you. lie ar¬ 
rived in the pretty haunt, finding himself joy¬ 
fully welcomed b> the old lady, by GencMeve 
with her usual proud serenity, perhaps with a 
little more restraint than her manner often 
showed, because she felt her heart throb at 
sight of him. and was ashamed, she mentally pro¬ 
nounced, of “ a girlish folly, unsuited to her age." 

The day’s expedition and picnic proved pay 
enough, yet Elster wondered why a sort of mist 
seemed to hang between him and its ‘oy- 
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ment; a mist which Beeraed even to shroud $ 
Genevieve’s beauty, till it looked hard and cold 
to his fancy, and made him feel that what he I 
had always termed her regal air went deeper \ 
than mere externals, and was in truth a sign of 
a cold, emotionless nature, which would leave 
her always a kind of beautiful statue. He caught 


himself thinking that in a wife a man wanted 
more than regular features and elegance. He 
wanted what would form the elements of a home; 
and he wondered now that he could ever hare 
believed that he could himself be content with 
less. 

(to bb continued.) 


THE DEAD OF THE WILDERNESS. 


BY ALEXANDKR 

Together they lie on the lonely plain, 

In driving sleet and iu drenching ruin. 

When nights are dark in the dreary pines. 

Or hushed and solemn the moonlight shines. 

The solf-samo flowers above them wave, 

Tlie same birds chirrup from grave to grave. 

And the sunshlDO sweet is the same that is shod 
By the gracious Giver on both the dead. 

Now that the battle, the rage is o’er, 

They sleep in peace, they are foes no moro. 

One had his birth in the North afar, 

Where moan the lira to the midnight Btur. 

There, at the foot of the gray old hill, 

His widowed mother awaits him still. 

Husbaud, and daughters, and sons are gone, 

Stricken and broken she watches alone; 

Daily sho goes to the time-worn door 
To look for her youngest, who comes no more, 

For the tall, straight form, and the fair, proud head, 
That have lain for years with the nameless dead. 


A. 1EVINB. 

Ono had his home where the rice-flelds blow. 

And dark Palmettos their fan-loaves show. 

His bride, his darling, the wife of a day, 

Has watched and prayed till her hair is gray; 

But never a line has she had to tell 

If he died at once where ho fought and fell. 

Or lingered forgotten. In snn and rain, 

Tii rough uights of fever, and days of pain. 

Alas ! no voice from the dead can come 
To that broken-hoart, to that widowed borne. 

Together they lie on the lonely plain. 

Never to struggle, or suffer again I 

And they sleep so culm, in n peace so deep, 

They do not know that their loved ones weep. 
They have gone to a land where the rush and roar 
And thunder of battle are heard no more. 

The snows may drive, and the winds may rave, 
The rains beat wild on each nameless grave. 

But they heed no sonnds from the angry Past, 
Together—os brothers—they sleep at last. 


ROQUET. 

BT KATE PBYTON. 


“ * A charming lawn !’ Oh. yes! for you 
’ Who know so well the gnme. 

You say * croquet,’ and then ‘ roquet ;* 

To me, they seem the same.” 

Then Will looked up with beaming eye. 
His mallet lightly swaying; 

“I’ll teach you, if you’ll let me try, 

‘ Croqueting’ and ‘ roqueting.* ” 

The game sped well—almost too fast; 

My tali was like a cricket; 

Then Will and I—I played the last— 
Were “for” the centre wicket. 


“ I'll teach you here,” said Will to me. 
The Imlls together laying. 

“ Now' turn your blushing face tills way. 
And heed what I am saying. 

“ If I ‘ croquet our two balls there 
Will surely fly asunder; 

'Roquet,' they’ll pass the wire, a pair. 
Which will you choose, I wonder V * 

He low’red his voice. “ My darling one, 
Which shall it be ?” ho pleaded. 

“ Your choice for life?” I softly said, 

“ Roquet /”—’Twos all he needed. 


A PICTURE. 

BY Minis W. OFRBII. 


Low sang a maiden pure and fair 
With wealth of floating, sunny hair, 
With eyes the clearest, clearest bluo, 

And heart all innocent and true. 

Soft, rippling on the slumbrous air, 

Her words fell, fraught with music rare, 
From lips as yet unspoilt by scorn— 

A maiden fair, in life’s young morn. 


Sing on, sweet child, a crown of care, 
Ere long may press thy temples fair, 
Thy heart will raw'd all kindly cheer, 

To comfort in this world so drear. 

I would thy life could l»e as bright. 

As this sweet duy of Aiitumn light. 

A better prayer for thee I’ll breathe— 
May Christian joy thy future wreathe^ 
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BT IBM A LKLAND. 


“ If you had had a grain of real love for me, 
you never would have dragged me out into this 
horrid wilderness,” said Mrs. Rowland Hardy, 
half sobbing, and really angry. 

As she arose, she flashed around to the window, 
and pressed her hot face so closely against the 
pane, that her nose immediately began melting a 
grotesque pattern of herself in the sparkling 
frost-work. “ If you had been a gentleman, you 
never would-” 

Rowland Hardy had been married about a 
year. He stood breathlessly silent for a moment, 
at his wife’s words, his face slowly paling. 

“ Jane Hardy,” he answered, at last, in tones 
hard and cold, 14 if I had not thought you were 
willing, I never would have consented to your 
coming, and you know it. Remember, I told you 
it would be a rough life, yet you would come.” 

Jane Hardy remembered very well. But the 
memory of her ardent protestations, her gene¬ 
rous forgetfulness of self, only angered her the 
more just now. 

“ Go away ! Go away ! I want to be alone 1” 
she said. 

*• I am going directly,” he tranquilly answered. 
“ Will you be good enough to put up my lunch¬ 
eon ? I shall not come back until night.” 

14 With pleasure,” she answered, icily, remov¬ 
ing her face from the window, and proceeding^ 
make a great clatter in the cupboard, which in 
this little pioneer' cabin was a combination of 
pantry and china closet. 

“ I’m afraid there’s a small allowance of wood. 
Will it last until evening?” said Rowland, after 
he had filled the wood-box, and dextrously 
brushed up the bits of bark that had fallen on 
the neat rag-carpet. His words were kind, but 
his tone was as chilly as an icicle. 

14 There is plenty, do not trouble yourself,” 
responded Jenny Hardy, haughtily, her eyes be¬ 
stowed on the bread she was buttering. 

In five minutes, man, dinner-pail, ax, and dog, 
had vanished in the direction of the timber, and 
the young wife was alone, as she had vehemently 
desired to be. 

The majority of young wives burst to tears at 
this point, but perhaps Jenny Hardy did not 
belong to the majority. At any rate she did not 
dissolve. She leaned against the rude mantel¬ 
shelf for a moment, when her husband’s foot- 


| steps no longer sounded in the crisp snow, and 
looked unutterably sad and hopeless, as if the 
light of her life had suddenly gone out: looked 
remorseful, too, as if conscious of having had 
something to do with its going out. 

Everything had gone wrong in the little oabin 
I that morning. It is possible that mony of us 
have such mornings—mornings when everything 
animate and inanimate conspires to bring to the 
surface the original gorilla that slumbers within 
the soul. Such mornings have to be beaten down 
promptly under one’s feet, and Mrs. Jenny had 
stooped to squabble with hers. A dear little 
rose had been discovered frozen,^hough wrapped 
in flannel and placed in the warmest corner of 
the little burrow under the floor, called, as a 
matter of dignity, the cellar. To be sure, the 
potatoes had been kindly spared; but what were 
gross potatoes when lovely Lamarque buds droop¬ 
ed in death? Mourning over them, Jenny for¬ 
got the milk-toast, and the milk-toast indignantly 
boiled over. Catching the pan from the stove, 
lo! a plash of hot milk on the front breadth of 
her clean, crisp, French oalico, and another on 
the ear of David, the dog, who howled respon¬ 
sively. At another time Jenny would have 
laughed, but the Lamarque’s fate had rendered 
her cynical, and disposed to lake gloomy views 
of things, so that when Rowland came into this 
atmosphere of burned milk and piteous dog- 
whinings, she was declaring, in her fervid way, 
that housekeeping out west was simply villainous, 
and that she hated—here she caught Rowl’s pro- 
vokingly-smiling eyes—everything 1 

Rowl had been fearful that a sort of suppress¬ 
ed discontent was taking possession of his wife. 
She was quieter, at times almost sad, and less 
given to laughter than in their old bright days, 
as he had got to calling them. He had hoped 
everything of her love and devotion—hoped that 
he might ever remain as near and dear, as much 
44 all the world” to her as she had often declared 
him to be. 

But he had begun to be afraid. It was asking 
too much of mortal woman, he argued, uuxious 
to make himself wretched, to tear her far uu:.y 
from home, and friends, and all the comfortable 
little delights of well-regulated New England 
life, and to expect her to be always glad, and 
buoyant, and brave, and hopeful, keeping bis 
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own soul high with the wine-like tonic of her 
blithe spirits. No ! It was the same old begin¬ 
ning of the end, a mere question of time. Event¬ 
ually she would become the indifferent, matter- 
of-fact sort of woman that most wives appeared 
to be ; regarding him—the lover—ns a kind of 
mild, inevitable evil, necessary to her support, 
and respectable to have about. Sooner or later, 
he grumbled to himself, all husbands and wives 
awake from their dream of love to the long, 
dreary reality of merely making the best of it. 
Nevertheless, Jenny’s fierce outburst on this par¬ 
ticular morning took him by surprise, and for 
the first time roused his indignation. Had it 
not been her free choice—this “ villainous” house¬ 
keeping ? Had he not given up his own sunny, 
single life, and submitted his proud neck, with 
joy, to this domestic yoke? Wasn’t life harder 
for him now than it had been in his serene old 
home? And had he thought of getting petulant 
about it ? Gad ,*11 did seem as if she might be 
half as heroic as—as he was ! 

Out of these stormy thoughts leaped a few 
words that were to Jenny the crowning misera¬ 
bleness of the morning. She met them with 
what she considered a proper spirit, and by the 
time breakfast was over they had both become 
capable of saying the unpleasant things with 
which this story opens. 

Jenny stood by the mantle-shelf almost five 
minutes, horribly miserable—more miserable than 
she had ever dreamed of being in any of the 
love-quarrels that had spiced their courtship. 
There seemed to be no “ making-up” in this sort 
of thing; there was no “spice” in it; it was 
unmitigated, hopeless wretchedness. Rowl did 
not love her any more. He could not love her 
any more. This was the end of it! And she 
gave her hands one tragic, despairing wring. 

“To call me ‘Jane’ ! ” she exclaimed, aloud, 
as if the word “Jane” contained all forms 
of vituperation. “ Nobody has been cruel enough 
to call me that in all my life!” turning to 
the breakfast dishes with a bravely-conquered 
sob. 

Work is such a good thing! Auerbach says it 
should have been the first commandment, “Thou 
shalt work I” Jenny was too unfamiliar with 
heart-torture to be conscious of how good her 
work was ,* but she could not but be aware, as the 
morning passed away, that something was driving 
the clouds out of her sky. Rowland oould not 
despise her all at once, she was sure. She 
would gather up the remnant of his love, and 
guard and nourish it so tenderly, that, like her 
poor Lamarque rose, it must still lift itself to the 
sun again, and some time blossom into a little 


I beauty of sweetness, and so make life endurable. 
She would, in so many noble and heroic ways, 
prove to him—but no, there was nothing noble 
or heroic to do. Women’s lives—ordinary wo- 
I men’s lives, like hers—had no heroic chances. 
She could only keep his house in nice order, 
cook his favorite dishes, watch over his shirt- 
buttons, and never, never, never lose h«»r temper 
again. It was all dreadfully commonplace, and 
of no account, but it was the only way by which 
she could hope to climb to the heights of his re¬ 
gard again. As for his old romantic love for her, 
his tender, chivalrous devotion, that could never 
come bock, Bhe wasn’t worth it. And so, roll¬ 
ing herself in the dust of humiliation, and, like 
a genuine woman, having no mercy on herselC 
she went through her household duties, think¬ 
ing all the time how dear to her were husband 
and home, and how Bhe would strive to make 
herself endurable, please God, to them. 

It was a decidedly pleasant little log-cabin. 
Log-cabins are always pleasant when an apt 
housekeeper presides over them, and enough of 
the world’s lucre can be afforded to cover the 
walls with .tasteful paper, and the floor with 
comfortable carpets. Those rude logs, of which 
we read, with their thatched roofs, clay floors, 
and chimneys built of sticks, are far more en¬ 
durable on canvas, and in the rhymes of young 
poets, than in actual life, where they mean sim¬ 
ply rheumatism and vermin. 

So I rejoice with these young people, that they 
hod not only a staunch roof, neat walls, and a 
carpet, but a few companionable things in the 
way of books and pictures, a rare little clock, 

[ and an easy-chair almost large enough to contain 
the family of poor martyr Rogers. The whole 
mansion, consisting of one room below, and 
sleeping quarters above, gave evideuce of inge¬ 
nious and tasteful powers, brought to bear upon 
its building and furnishing. Charming expe¬ 
dients, graceful rustic ornamentations, pretty 
and useful things that cost nothing, if one only 
has the knack to think of them, made the cabin 
seem very much of a coxy bower in the midst of 
an almost savage wilderness. It was the gift of 
“ making the most of things.” 

By noon the small mansion was in the trim¬ 
mest order. Fair, blonde loaves, just from the 
oven, were diffusing their fresh, yeasty fragrance, 
and the week’s ironing hung white and speck¬ 
less on the clothes-horse. On the table smoked 
an exceedingly lonesome cup of tea, and over it 
leaned the pensive young housekeeper, pretend¬ 
ing to do justice to her solitary luncheon. 

Her thoughts were away in the snowy wood¬ 
land with him, who was doubtless eating frozen 
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prairie-chicken and clammy bread-and-butter 5 
about this time. “ He might build a tire, and j 
give it a little roast on a stick,” she pensively | 
murmured, and then she felt how very glad she 
should be when night should come, and she 
could, in many furtive ways, confess to him how 
sorry she was, how deeply in need of his dear 
love. 

It was nearly three o’clock when, mechani¬ 
cally looking out in the direction of the forest, 
she was surprised to see the dog David making 
for the house in a wavering, uncertain way, as 
if half the time he had a mind to turn back to 
the woods. David had more than onee wearied 
of wood-chopping, and come to the house an hour 
or two in advance of his master; so there was 
nothing startling in his coining now. He scratched 
at the doox in his usual obsequious fashion, bash¬ 
fully devoured a little bread and meat, and then 
did not go to his rug in the corner, ns he was 
wont to do, but sat down before his mistress with 
the nir of having something to say. 

David was not a remarkable dog. He wasn’t 
any dog in particular. He was yellow and un¬ 
dersized, with only a white spot on his forehead, 
by way of ornament, and was inclined to be lazy. 
He had come to them one stormy night, a lame, 
starving vagrant from some emigrant train, and 
kind-hearted Howl fed him, put liniment on his 
leg, and called him David, because a good Scrip¬ 
ture name would make him respectable, if any¬ 
thing would. And David contentedly remained, 
exhibiting no marked talent for anything, and 
sometimes betraying a lack of decent intelli¬ 
gence. His mental faculties had been dwarfed 
by persistent ill-treatment. Howl said. There 
was, however, this peculiarity about David; he 
never asked for anything. He was the most 
unobtrusive, retiring sort of fellow that ever 
yearned for cold joints. If cold joints came to 
him, well and good. He would never utter a 
whine, or make one beggarly wag of his tail 
for one, though he was starving. He was poor, 
but proud. So, when he planted himself before 
his mistress, and looked at her with all the soul 
be had in his eyes, and whined like a profes¬ 
sional beggar, he was regarded with a good deal 
of astonishment. 

“More dinner, David? Is it possible you 
have brought yourself to ask for nioro dinner?”— 
going to the cupboard and carving out a bone 
for him. 

David looked hurt. Nevertheless, he took the 
bone gently, carried it to his rug, and then re¬ 
turned to his old position. 

V Oh, it is water, then !” 

No, it was not water. He retreated from the 


basin with an air of increased injured feeling, 
and continued to regard his mistress with appeal¬ 
ing eyes. All at once Jenny's heart felt a thrill 
of fear. 

“ David ! David 1 Is it Howl ?” 

The dog gave a bounce of joyous relief, as if 
glad of being understood at lost, and then trotted 
to the doer with a look over his shoulder that 
said plainly enough, “ Come on I” 

“I will come, old fellow,” said Jenny, going 
to the wardrobe, and hurriedly getting out some 
wraps and her fur-iined overshoes. 11 There will 
be no harm in my running out to the woods,” 
she said, with a nervous little laugh. “ He 
needn’t know what a fool I am. I can say that 
I wanted to find lichens.” 

The sun was disappearing behind cold, hazy 
clouds, a chilly wind whirled little snow-clouds 
(across the levels, and ferreted out thb fallen 
leaves that strove to hide from it, and sent them 
scudding again. The still radiance of the winter 
day was giving place to an early night, and to a 
night of such sort as will not be forgotten in this 
eentu^y by many a heart. 

Jenny put on her staunch overshoes, short 
cloth skirt, and shaggy walking-jacket, a costume 
in which she had tramped many a time with 
Howl, on expeditions to the distant post-office, 
where a blacksmith's shop and a grocery store 
had put their heads together, and declared them¬ 
selves a city. Then she unlocked a trunk, and 
excavated from its depths a sealed bottle, with 
“ Catawba Grape” written in homely chirography 
on its deliciously dingy label. 

“Dear old father!” she exclaimed, by no 
means addressing herself to the bottle, but, with 
dim eyes, thinking of the kind hands that vero 
young hands when they made this wine; that 
were old hands now, and capable of little but 
writing her shaky letters from the old home. 
“Who knows but Rowl may—but I wont, think 
of it! I’ll carry it, but I won’t let him know. 
I will be laughing at myself to-morrow for these 
foolish fears.” 

Talking thus incoherently, but doubtless think¬ 
ing connectedly enough, she poured out a little 
tiaskful of the wine, buttoned it in her pocket, 
threw Rowl’s scarf over her arm, nnd announced 
herself “ ready;” at which word David gave an¬ 
other appreciative bounce, and fairly flew past 
her as she opened the door. 

But once in the path lending to the forest, 
David seemed to have had his brief flicker of in¬ 
telligence snuffed out. Instead of trotting on 
and leading liis mistress in the right way, he 
shrank back, and declined to take any active 
lead. It was as if he were saying, “ Go on: the 
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case is in jour hands. I’ve done mj part; just! 
jou go on and do jours. 

“You are an awful idiot, David, or I am I” 
snapped Jennj; and David meeklj curled his 
tail and continued to follow. 

The forest, or the “ wood-lot,’* as Yankee 
Howl called it, was a good mile awaj. His 
acres covered an amount of ground that would 
have turned his old New England negbbors dizzy 
with its vastness; and in the event of a certain 
phantom railroad becoming a real railroad, was to 
be a fortune. At present thej jieided onlj a living. 

The path was rough ; llowl’s boots alone had 
made it, going back and forth through a week of 
wood-chopping, and the snow drifting in had 
covered holes that trencherouslj tried to sprain 
Jeunj’s ankles. The wind growing everj mo¬ 
ment more violent, pushed her on as if it were a 
giant hand, and sharp needle-points of snow 
smote her neck. “It will be rather sharp going 
home,” she said, shivering, and pulling her 
scarf closer. 

In October she had come to the woods for 
autumn-leaves, and the spot was, in a degree, 
familiar to her, but the path seemed to disperse 
and lose itself after entering the timber, and she 
had to direct her waj bj the piles of wood that had 
been cut in places where the trees could be most 
convenientlj felled. If thej had not said such 
dreadful words to each other, if thej were onlj 
where thej were jesterdaj, when Rowl loved 
her, she would have called to him, and he would 
have answered. But now- 

There was no souud of the axe. As she paused, 
listening intentlj, she could hear nothing but 
the dreary whistle of the blast through the na¬ 
ked trees, and the sharp, sifting sound of the 
snow as it smote their trunks. 

14 David, where is Howl ? Go find him this 
minute!” impatiently menacing the cowering dog. 
With drooping head he reluctantIj crept to the 
front. “Find Rowl, there’s a good fellow,” 
added Jenny, coaxingly, in a low voice, as if 
afraid the winds might bear her anxious tones to 
her husband. 

David went on, then. In the lowest natures 
is sometimes enshrined the pearl of delicate feel¬ 
ing. This dog had bad news to tell, and shrank 
from telling it. He made no pretence to a light¬ 
hearted pace. He crept, halted, and seemed 
anxious to defer something. 

lie led the way over a freshly-felled log, then 
another, and turning a thicket of young oaks 
that caught at Jenny’s skirts, as if they would 
fain hold her back from a painful sight, he came 
to a halt. There w&s no reason why he should 
go farther. 


A tree had evidently fallen in an unlooked-for 
direction, or perhaps Howl had been a little 
reckless. It had swept him to the ground, and 
was lying across his legs as immovable, to him, 
os a mountain. On the rough bark, where he 
had been able to reach it with his knife, was cat 
“Deab Jb—” a partly-formed n, showing that 
he had not intended to call her 44 Jane" on this 
occasion. His arms were lying at his sides now, 
and a fleck of blood showed on his blue lips. 
Jenny thought it was the life crushed out of him, 
but it was only from his long and vain struggles 
to free himself. 

It is not known that Jenny screamed. It was 
not her way. She rushed forward, flinging her- 
! self against the fallen tree, pushing it, beating 
it, bruising her shoulders against it, like some 
mad woman. This was her first impulse, and it 
availed nothing. Then she sank down at Howl’s 
side, wiped the red stain from his mouth, and 
covered his face with kisses that might have 
; kissed the dead into life ; kisses that made Howl 
; faintly stir, moving his hand instiuctively to¬ 
ward the knife that had fallen in the snow. He 
was wanting to finish his message. 

44 Howl! Rowl 1” she called, in an angnished 
voice, seizing his benumbed hands in hers, press¬ 
ing them to her face, and to her warm, throbbing 
throat. “ Oh, if ho could only speak to me once 
more—only once more I” she piteously moaned. 

“ Is it—Jenny ?” struggled faintly from his 
; lips. 

“ Yes, I am here ! I am here to die with you, 
my own blessed heart! Oh, what can I do?” 
raising his head tenderly to her breast. *• Oh, 
Rowl, look at me—speak to me ! Are you ter¬ 
ribly hurt ?” Then, remembering the wine, she 
filled the tiny cup at the bottom of the flask, and 
held it to his mouth. Rowl drank the wine with 
difficulty, partly because he was only half-con¬ 
scious, and partly because Jenny, in her wild 
: solicitude, seemed bent on pitching the wine 
down his throat without waiting for the little for- 
: mality of swallowing. She continued to rain the 
! tendcrest expressions upon him. Over his features 
; began stealing something that, under the depress¬ 
ing circumstances, looked singularly like a pleased 
surprise, lie opened his eyes, and a heaven of 
love shone up into Jenny's terror-stricken face. 
He laboriously flung his aim about her neck, and 
murmured her name again, as if it expressed his 
| whole soul. 

• 4 Aro you crushed to death, dear Rowl?” il- 
| logically cried Jenny. 

“Not quite; but I’m so tired! I’ve been 
| squirming under this infernal log these four 
\ hours.” 
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44 Thank God you are not killed! Tell me : 
what to do.” 

“Poor child, you can do nothing! If a man 
were here—with a handspike-” 

" I will do. I have studied Natural Philoso¬ 
phy, and I have muscle,” said Jenny, cheerily. 

44 Tell me where I can find a handspike. Doesn’t j 
somebody say he can move the world, if—if—he 
only has things conveniently arranged? I can 
cut down something for a lever, if necessary.” 

Howl pointed to a pile of oak rails. 44 If you 
could drag one of those here-” 

Jenny dragged one of them to the spot, in¬ 
serted it under the log, and lifted, but the grim 
burden refused to move. 

44 Oh, Jenny-” began Rowl, as if he would 

make her desist. 

44 1 see, Rowl! You think I am a ninny at this 
business. Wait! I am undertaking to do too 
much at once, you see.’* 

Jenny partly withdrew the lever, making the 
resistance less, and lifted again, with some effect. 
Howl’s legs were too much like dead legs to be 
aware of the lightened pressure upon them ; but j 
he saw the log move a little. 

Stars 8warn before Jenny’s eyes, and the veins 
on her forehead showed like little knotted cords, 
as, averting her face from Rowl, she strained at 
the lever once more with all her might. 44 Now !” 
she cried. Rowl essayed to move his half-frozen 
limbs, but only succeeded in groaning. 44 They’re 
dead as stones!” and appeared to meditate an¬ 
other faint. 

Jenny paused a moment in despair, then gayly 
said, 

44 1 must prop u-p the brute of a log. Just you 
have patience, Rowl, dear, and help me !’’ 

Selecting a larger rail, she dragged it to Rowl, 
and commanded him to push it under the log 
while she lifted with the lever. Reviving under 
the influence of her cheerful courage, Rowl saw 
this as his golden and perhaps only opportunity. 
There was no man's aid within two hours of this 
lonely spot, and night was coming down, bring¬ 
ing a tempest with it. The rail tvas placed, and 
pushing it with all his remaining streugth, he 
held each atom that the log yielded, while 
Jenny took breath to gain one more. Slowly and 
reluctantly the fallen tree was forced to acknow¬ 
ledge itself beaten. At last it rested on the prop. 
The man was free ! 

David got off his haunches, and approbatively 
wagged his tail. 

Rowl stooped and pressed his lips to the snow- 
wet hem cf her skirt. The mute, eloquent act 
made Jenny’s heart overflow, but she caught her 
skirt away, saying, brusquely, 


44 1 can’t allow you one minute's nonsense, 
dear boy! It is to be a horrible night!” The 
stormy twilight was already filling the forest. 

44 And we don’t know but they are both broken. 
Can you Btand on them, think?” caressingly 
touching his boots. 

Rowl stood on his feet, but not until he had made 
more than one attempt. The returning circula¬ 
tion gave him intense pain. Leaning slightly on 
Jenny’s proffered arm, he managed to limp and 
stumble along at her side, and the outskirts of 
the wood were reached before absolute darkness 
had set in. 

They hardly realized, at first, the terrible 
might of the storm. David alone was able to 
distinguish the path that led homeward. 

Around them appeared nothing but the whirl¬ 
ing snow. The forest was shut out as by the 
sudden fall of a gigantic curtain, and before them 
could be discovered nothing but the wavering 
j form of David, as he wrestled with the path. 

[ 44 We must walk for dear life I” said Rowl. 

He felt now the terror of their position. It 
was almost impossible to breathe in the face of 
this fierce gale. If they lost the path, or the 
strength of either gave out, it meant death. 

They stumbled on, their arras intertwined, 
making no attempt to speak after this. Once 
Jenny caught at David, patted his shoulder, and 
murmured that he was a good fellow, then settled 
herself under Howl's arm ngain. 

It seemed to both that they must be nearly at 
home. Probably more than half the distance 
had been got over, when David was missing 1 
Their pilot had deserted! Rowl shouted his 
name, but the wiud dashed his voice down his 
throat, so that he scarcely heard it himself, and 
he had np hope of recalling the fugitive. 

They were off the path—the softer snow told 
them this ; and were very cold, and more ex¬ 
hausted than cold. They paused. Rowl clasped 
Jenny closely in his arms, and bowed his head 
on her shoulder. If he had not been half-dead 
at the outset, with suffering and exhaustion, he 
would have borne up more bravely, no doubt. 
As it was, he felt, with terror, his senses taking 
leave of him, and knew he was laying down not 
only his own life, but a dearer life still. 

44 Go on—leave me. Try to reach-” he be¬ 

gan saying in her ear; but Jenny would not hear 
him. His despairing words filled her with fren¬ 
zied strength. 

44 People talk that way when they are freezing! 
Dear Heaven, he shall not die!” She seized 
him by his arm, and dragged him on. 

44 1 still know enough to keep my face to the 
: wind. We must be somewhere near the house. 
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I’ll not go to sleep, as freezing people do. I'll * 
die fighting. I’ll never give up ! Oh, Father in \ 
Heaven ! if we may only reach our sweet, sweet 
home once more ! If I may only have strength : 
to save my dear heArt! If I may only live to ; 
make him know how I love him above everything 
in the world. Dear, dear Rowl!” 

Thoughts like these were flitting through her 
brain, as she struggled on, almost falling at : 
every step. Oh, the cruelly lengthened distance! 
Would they never touch anything but snow— 
blinding, stinging, murderous snow ? Had it 
swept away house, fence, trees, everything, and 
left them nothing but this endless plain, where, 
sooner or later, they must sink down to their 
fatal rest ? 

Bowl staggered, and fell heavily forward, cast¬ 
ing Jenny’s arm away from him. It was a ges¬ 
ture of farewell. For one instant it seemed to 
Jenny that it would be very sweet to fling her¬ 
self down beside him and sleep. An aching 
weariness filled her limbs ; her very heart seemed 
turning to ice. 

Yet she would not give him up. She partly 
raised him from the snow, and tried to shout en¬ 
couraging words, but her lips were benumbed, 
and it was like shouting behind the torrent of 
Niagara. 

It was when Jenny began desperately to drag 
him on by main force, that Rowl rallied a little, 
and showed signs of resistance. It was an un¬ 
gallant thing for a man to permit a woman to 
carry him, he dully thought, freeing himself 
from her grasp. 

It was while she was dragging, and coaxing, 
and lifting, and beating him, all at the same time, 
that a most heavenly sound swept across her 
half-delirious senses. The lowing of the cow ! 
The cow, anxious for shelter and supper I 

Then it was that Jenny felt most like swoon¬ 
ing, like dying; the rebound from despair to 
boundless hope was so sudden. On Rowl, if he | 
heard it, the sound made no impression. In that 
stage of apathy he would have died, though the 
very firelight of home was beaming from its win¬ 
dows upon him. 

“ Oh, God! he will die even now 1” cried 
Jenny, clutching him once more, and rallying 
with a desperate effort, she gained the house 
at last. 

Fortunately, the fire had almost gone out in 
the stove, and the cabin nad a healthful chill in 
its atmosphere, that was better suited than com¬ 
fortable warmth to partly frozen people. It 
seemed an eternity to Jenny before she could 
oommand her fingers sufficiently to light the 
lamp. The lamp lighted, she had to crawl up \ 


stairs and fling down blankets and pillows, in 
which she buried Rowl, first gladdening herself 
with the knowledge that he was alive, and proba¬ 
bly not badly frozen. Then she considered the 
fire. She regretted having said so haughtily, in 
that far-off morning—ages ago, it seemed—that 
there was plenty of wood. But this was a 
trifling thing. She had not survived the horri¬ 
ble tempest to perish for the lack of an Armful 
of fuel. Rowl might die yet, if not properly at¬ 
tended to. She could not rest, she could not 
breathe, until he was speaking to her again, and 
assuring her that he was going to live. 

She carried the lamp to the window, and 
shading her face with her hand, looked out. 
The wood-pile, whenever the driving snow per¬ 
mitted a glimpse, was a discouraging sight, only 
a log showing here and there, like the fin of a 
buried whale. Jenny shrugged her shoulders 
ruefully, and turned away. Then she bethought 
herself of a stack of wonderful knots and gro¬ 
tesque little stumps, which Rowl had from time 
to time stored away in a corner of the loft, to be 
worked up, when he had time, into vases and 
hanging-baskets for the house-plants. It seemed 
a cruel thing to do, but, without a moment’s 
hesitation, she reascended the stairs, and made 
a generous selection from them. They were dry 
os tinder, and in a short time a noble tire crackled 
and roared in the big stove, and Rowl was oh-ing 
and ah-ing under his blankets with the pain of 
returning warmth. 

The glowing consciousness that she had saved 
him bore Jenny up like rare wine. Her own 
exhaustion was almost unfelt, her eyes sparkled 
triumphantly; and as she put the kettle over 
the fire, and got out Rowl’s slippers, and some 
dry clothing, and hung ihein by the stove to 
warm, she murmured words of joy. 

She drew the lounge, a rude but comfortable 
affair of Rowl’g manufacture. n?ar the fire, and 
put its cushions toasting. She stooped over Rowl, 
and took his face in her hands. “ Oh. Rowl, do 
you know what a fearful tramp we have had ? 
Do you know that we were freezing to death 
only a few minutes ago?” 

Rowl did not know anything very keenly as 
yet, but he was conscious of being by the fire, 
wrapped in warm blankets, when, as he vaguely 
remembered, his last act was to lie down in the 
snow. 

“ What was done ? How did I get here ?” 

“ Angels 1” replied Jenny, sententiously. 

“You have killed yourself.” said Rowl, a 
glimmer of intelligence beginning to light his 
eyes. 

£ “ Then how fortunate it is that there is a life 
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after death, for, being endowed with life, I can 
pull off your boots I” 

“ Oh, Jenny-” 

But remonstrance was idle. He was thrust 
back on the pillows, and his boots removed, with 
many tragic flourishes and solemn remarks con¬ 
cerning his inordinate vanity in wearing such 
tight ones. 

She was saying, as she put them away, that 
she would next put him to bed, and make him 
a cup of coffee ; and Howl was struggling to free 
himself from the blankets, and vowing that he 
would have no more nonsense, when the room 
began whirling around her. “ I feel so ridicu¬ 
lously faint/' she said, and sank into Howl's ex¬ 
tended arms. 

Her first consciousness was a consciousness of 
intense comfort, mingled with a luxurious, drowsy 
wish that it might last for ever. She fancied she 
was a child again, tenderly borne upon her mo¬ 
ther's breast, and laid among soft pillows. She 
heard the lambs bleating upon the green hill¬ 
sides, the brown thrush singing in the sweet 
briar-hedges, and sceuts of clover-blossoms and 
June roses softly swept over her, touching her 
face like cool, sweet, shadowy hands, and she 
nestled closer among the pillows, and slept. 

Her next consciousness was of a man stum¬ 
bling over a chair, and uttering a mild impreca¬ 
tion. She opened her eyes. The gray light of 
the late winter-morning filled the little cabin. 
She was lying in one of her best night-gowns, 
tucked up in high 9tate on the lounge; and it 
was the tea-kettle she had heard in her dreams, 
and the cologne on her face and hands, that 
had seemed to her like the breath of summer- 
fields. Close beside her was the arm-chair where 
Howl had sat and watched beside her. Her 
boots and snow-wet clothes were strewn reck¬ 
lessly about the floor; wine, camphor, the coffee¬ 
pot, and the chapped-hands lotion occupied the 
tabie ; the bath-tub was tilted up by the wood- 
box ; the wardrobe bore evidence of having been 
turned topsy-turvy; and David was calmly slum¬ 
bering on her best shawl. The devastating power 


of man had been let loose in that orderly little 
house. 

The man, himself anxiously regarding Jenny 
in fear that hu movements hod awakened her, 
looked half-bewildered. But his manly face, was 
softened by a look of keen and tender solicitude. 
He had just poured some water into the tea-kettle, 
and was looking helplessly* about for the 
cover. 

“On top the coffee-mill, dear,” said Jenny, 
encouragingly. She was surprised at the weak, 
tired sound of her own voice. 

Howl came swiftly to her side, and knelt down. 
Jenny drew his head closely to her breast, say¬ 
ing, “ Dear heart, I am so glad we are alive !” 

It was a long while before Howl spoke. Then 
he said, in a choked voice, “ I talked to you like 
a brute yesterday.” 

“ So did I to you, dear I” 

“ I remembered, after awhile, how you dragged 
me out of the jaws of death. You saved my 
life, Jenny.” 

“ Because your life is so dear to me ! I was 
only selfish, you Bee.” 

“ And you risked your own life,” Howl con¬ 
tinued, softly, “and—and—tho other, the lit¬ 
tle life I 1’J have cut my tongue out before 
I said what I did yesterday, if—if I had only 
known; if you hadn’t kept this secret from 
me, dear little wife!” And Rowl lifted his 
head, and looked with bold fondness into her 
eyes. They closed very suddenly, and a beau¬ 
tiful blush stole sweetly over her face. She lifted 
her hands as if to shield herself from his eyes. 

“ You sweetest, bravest woman that lives!” 
exclaimed Rowl, kissing both palms. 

After a moment’s silence, the dream of a smile 
began playing about Jenny’s mouth, which was 
not hidden by her hands. It almost betrayed to 
Rowl what was coming. 

“ If—if I only had at least half a grain of or¬ 
dinarily womanly grat-” 

But this sentence was never completed, for 
Rowl drew her to him, rapturously, and smoth¬ 
ered it in kisses. 


A MONTH OF MEMORIES. 

BY P. B. MAESTON. 


Oh ! month of many memories, good-by! 

Ghosta throng your moon-bathed night* and sultry days; 
They gather round me in some silent place, 

Their breath ts in tho roses, and they cry 
In songs of birds that daro the sunlit sky ; 

They meet me in the twilight face to face, 

And whon 1 walk through lone, night-cover’d ways, 


In sadly murmuring winds I hear them sigh; 
Then am I as a man who sees in dreams 
Some dead, beloved face, and seeing, deems 
Tho past a dream, the dream reality ! 

But, oh 1 the bitter waking, when, alas I 
Ho knows the mocking dream for what it was, 
And gazes on a uew day, hopelessly. 
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. FLOY’S HEART DISEASE. 

BT MARIETTA HOLLEY. 


Mrs. Wilson came down late to breakfast. It 
was very unusual with her, for she insisted upon 
early rising in her family. In the winter she 
had them all out of bed, shivering and yawning 
round the candle-lighted breakfast-table long be¬ 
fore sunrise. And if any of the family rebelled, 
she would silence them with the unanswerable 
logic and wisdom, that has brow-beaten and put 
to shame so many morning loiterers, '«the early 
bird catches the worm.” Though Bob Wilson, 
aged nine and a half, irreverently remarked to 
her once, “ That was jest about what they ketch- 
cd by get tin* up so early. Jest about as good as 
ketohin’ worms, dragged up out of a warm bed, 
when it was dark as a pocket; sleepy, too. Make 
a feller feel like a fool all day. Jest as leve 
be a wormin’ of it as to do it.” 

But when Bob had said this, Mrs. Wilson 
pierced his heart with such reproach in her 
glance, that Bob felt guilty, and wished he 
hadn’t said anything. And when Bob was suffi¬ 
ciently agonized by her glance, she remarked, in 
her most martyr-like tone, “ that she got up 
early for the good of the family.” And then 
the entire family felt extremely guilty and de¬ 
pressed . 

The family consisted of Mr. and Mrs. Wilson, 
Bob, whom we have mentioned, and Florence, or 
Floy, as she was always called, a young girl of 
nineteen. 

Mr. Wilson was a gentle, low-voiced man, with 
no whiskers, and but very little hair, and what 
he had was extremely light. A very amiable 
and innocent man, and engaged in the harmless 
profession of boot and shoe merchant. But this 
excellent bald-headed gentleman felt, nearly all 
the time, as if he were a brigand, or a corsair. 
Floy was generous and enthusiastic, but impul¬ 
sive, and occasionally gave utterance to sundry 
hasty words, as is the wont of such natures, 
when they are made very uncomfortable. Poor 
Floy, her nerves were rasped nearly all the 
time, and she was in a state of perfect agony, 
caused by the silent, reproachful eyes, and the 
plaintive, complaining tones of that exemplary 
torturer, her mother. 

For Mrs. Wilson was a born martyr. I can 
imagine her in her bib and long clothes, lying 
upon her nurse’s knee, and agonizing that an¬ 
cient worthy with her silent reproachful en- 
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durance of her bib being tied loo tightly, or of 
being trotted too much, or rocked loo slowly. 

That she was a good woman in the main, made 
it, I think, a little worse for the family. For if 
she had been as bad as she was disagreeable, 
they would have positively disliked her, and her 
words would have had but little power to annoy 
them. But her family loved her, and that love 
was their torture. She was very religious, per¬ 
fectly truthful and honest, willing to work her 
hands off, if need be; but, unfortunately, she 
spoke of all this too much. 

Nothing ever suited her. Her family never 
pleased her in anything. But she never mani¬ 
fested her general discontent, and her suicidal 
deterrniuation8, in any petulant, angry way, that 
would place her upon a pleasant equality with 
them, and with other human sinners. No ! she 
never, for a moment, lost her martyr expres¬ 
sion. 

On the morning our story commences, she had 
come down to breakfast late, as we have said. 
Bridget, the hired girl, had got breakfast all on 
the table, and was looking uncommonly cheerful. 
Mr. W’ilson was reading his morning paper. Floy 
was laughing a careless, merry laugh, that did 
one’s soul good to hear, for one heard it from her 
so seldom. But it rang out now, sweet and clear 
as a bird’s song in spring-time. 

She was bending over Bob’s slate, when he 
was drawing pictures. No wonder she was 
laughing. Bob had just before drawn an ele¬ 
phant, but as Floy had mistaken it for a sheep, 
he was now engaged upon a domestic scene, 
which he intended to be of a pleasantly senti¬ 
mental nature. A man, looking exactly like a 
sea-horse, with a hat on, and undoubtedly feel¬ 
ing that it was not good for man to dwell alone, 
was just glaring across the slate, with his oue 
eye, to a life-companion in the form of a skele¬ 
ton, which Bob called a woman. And Bob was 
gleefully attaching a flowing waterfall to the 
place he called her head ; and he and Floy were 
laughing over it when the door opened, and Mrs. 
Wilson entered. 

What a chill fell upon the sweet morning air, 
upon the gay, bright, young faces ! Mrs Wilson 
looked first at Floy, and then at Bob, with a look 
of such suffering and patient reproach, that they 
both felt conscience-smitten to think they had 
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*aughed, even before she spoke, and said, “slie 
didn’t feel well that morning.” 

Bob put away his slate, and stood in a spirit- 
jess position by the fire, with his hands in his 
pockets, seemingly searching their deepest pos¬ 
sibilities; while Floy, with a depressed counte¬ 
nance, proceeded to set the chairs about the 
table. 

Before Mrs. Wilson sat down, she glanced out 
of the window, and remarked, that “ it was grow¬ 
ing colder,” infusing into the words a sort of 
mild reproach, as much as to say that, although 
she had too much principle to bear any enmity 
to the weather, still she was not unmindful of 
the injury it had done hor. 

Her first word, after she sat down, was this, 

“ Coffee!” 

She added nor diminished nothing. 8ho only 
uttered that one word. But the glance with 
which she accompanied it, made Bridget feel, in 
her heart, that her place was not there, amongst 
Christian people, but with all the other Irish 
convicts who had suffered the extreme penalty 
of the law for their crimes. 

14 1 will make you a cup of tea, mamma,” said 
Floy, rising from the table, “if it will make your 
head feel any better.” 

“ No ! I will not have any tea made especially 
for me. I will drink the coffee, now it is made, 
although you all know that it makes my head 
ache much harder.” And Mrs. Wilson proceeded, 
at once, to drink a large quantity of the harmful 
beverage. “ No,” she went on, after awhile, “ I 
will not have tea made. I am not extravagant; 
your father never would have laid up his hand¬ 
some property if I had been extravagant, and 
wasteful, and threw everything out of the win¬ 
dow as fast aft he brought it in.” 

Poor Floy felt as if she stood on the open win¬ 
dow, scattering her father's property to the four 
winds of heaven. But she remained silent. 
Her mother continued, in a lower, more plain- ; 
tive, and more deeply reproachful tone. I 
helped your father along. I have always worked 
hard, worked beyond my strength, to bring my 
children up.” Here her patient, martyr-like 
tone so impressed the children's sensitive hearts ; 
that they felt deeply Condemned to think they 
had been “ brought up” at all. “ I have worked ■: 
beyond my strength, made myself sick, many a 
time, to help your father along.” Here Mr. : 
Wilson felt agonized. “ Although your father j 
had a comfortable home when we were married. > 
A man never ought to think of marrying till he j 
has a comfortable home.” j 

Here Floy’s face turned crimson. For Floy j 
had a lover, or had had one. For her mother < 


had opposed the engagement so much, that Hoy 
had given him up. His fault was, that he was a 
poor man. When he had passed through col¬ 
lege, and a medical school, he had used up every 
penny of his money. But when he bade Floy 
good-bye, he said, I will work hard. I will make 
a home for her, and then if the dear girl is true 
to me, we will marry in spite of opposition; for 
he knew that Floy’s mother had set her heart 
upon Floy’s marrying rich Dr. Dry fuss, whose 
beautiful place was about half a mile from Mr. 
Wilson’s. And Floy had promised to wait. 

Dr. Dryfuss was a bachelor of fifty, and was 
as deeply in love with sweet Floy Wilson as it 
was possible for him to be. In fact, he divided 
his affections pretty equally between her and a 
wonderful skeleton, obtained at a great price, in 
a German University, an Egyptian mummy, and 
his rare collection of skulls. 

He had lived to be fifty years of age, without 
marrying. Not that he was blind to the oharras 
of the fair sex; but he was a man of decision 
and firm principle, and he had formed the un¬ 
alterable determination to marry no woman un¬ 
less she was perfectly healthy. He had written 
a lengthy treatise upon the subject, and had it 
published to his pecuniary disadvantage, but to 
his great satisfaction ; and so he felt his honor 
was concerned to let his practice conform to his 
precepts. 

Almost every man has his pet hobby. This 
was his. He was firm upon all subjects; but 
upon this he was adamant. Twice had he been 
nearly engaged. But once he left the lady be¬ 
cause he discovered a tendency in her toward 
erysipelas; and once his love had yielded to 
liver complaint. 

He always dressed in a very impressive suit 
of black, with some stiff arrangement about his 
neck, that kept his head in a fixed, erect posi¬ 
tion, giving him the permanent expression of 
one who is sitting for a picture. He had very 
black eyes, a good deal of forehead, and a set 
(purchased at considerable expense,) of very 
white teeth. And, as he had a certain owl-like 
dignity, of course, he was called very wise, and 
a deep thinker. He had a habit, when he was 
summoned to a patient, of folding his hands be¬ 
neath his respectable coat-skirts, and walking up 
and down the room, with an unnatural solemnity 
of countenance, not speaking a word to any one. 
At these times, admiring householders would 
look upon him with breathless admiration, and 
whisper to their awe-struck wives, 

“ See how his mind is working ! What a deep 
thinker!” 

Then, when he did speak at last, in what large 
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words were his thoughts clothed 1 And he never 
wrote a prescription, save in very dead lan¬ 
guage. Mrs. Wilson was always deeply impressed 
by a 1 this. 

Now, Dr. Harry Earle had no such preter¬ 
natural dignity. He was simple and unaffected 
in his manners, was cheerful in his temperament, 
and was much gifted in seeing the humorous 
side of life, as well as the pathetic. He was 
remarkably well-read in his profession, and had 
more intellect than would suffice to make up 
twenty like Dr. Dryfus?. But he put on no 
mere affectation of greatness. On the contrary, 
he was genial to all. Some people thought that 
this was a proof that his mind was of a very 
common order. Mrs. Wilson knew that it was. 

And Mrs. Wilson had fully made up her mind 
to have Dr. Dryfuss for a son-in-law. She ad¬ 
mired him exceedingly, for she, too, cultivated 
dignity extensively. She never laughed, for 
she thought it compromised one’s dignity. Of 
course, she could not be so imposing and stately 
as Dr. Dryfuss was; but she did the best she 
could. She was sick a great deal, which brought 
Dr. Dryfuss constantly to the house. Here he 
saw our sweet Floy. He had been heard to say 
that be never met a young girl that he con¬ 
sidered so perfectly healthy as Floy. And so he 
humored Mrs. W’ilson, and flattered her in a 
certain grandiloquent way, and sent her flowers 
from the conservatory, wines from the cellar, 
and fruit from his hot-house. And in spite of 
his fifty years, his whimsical, fanciful ideas, 
Mrs. Wilson was determined that Floy should 
become Mrs. Dr. Dryfuss. 

And so she victimized poor Floy, in ways 
probably not known to the ancient inquisition, 
hut which would have been highly approved of 
by them, till Harry Earle was banished from the 
Wilson drawing-room, and the owl-like counte¬ 
nance of Dryfuss was seen there in his place. 

Harry had settled in the town of Elliston, two 
miles away, and was waiting for the practice 
that did not come; for Dr. Dryfuss monopolized 
all the invalids for miles around. But Harry 
waited, keeping his heart from breaking, by 
occasional g'impses of Floy’s lovely face, as she 
passed through the village streets, and meeting 
her faithful, wistful eyes on Sundays at St. 
James. 

Mr. Wilson, mild, bald-headed gentleman that 
he was, and engrossed in the quiet details of the 
boot and shoe business, had occasionally chival¬ 
rous emotions. Perchance the soul of some an¬ 
cestor, some gay crusader, or knight of chivalry, 
beat again ut times iu his mild bosom, for he 
pitied Floy’s evident distress, nor did he share 


her mot her s dislike of her poor lover. In fact, 
Mr. Wilson had a strong, though secret attach¬ 
ment for Harry himself; and now. to draw his 
wife’s attention from that subject, he said, 

“ What do you think, my dear, caused your 
headache this morning?" 

His amiable torturer’s eyes pierced him like 
an arrow as she replied, 

44 1 think it was the strawberries last night,” 
Mr. Wilson had paid an exorbitant price for 
them, they being the first of the season. But he 
knew his wife was especially fond of them, so he 
had purchased them. He had regretted the 
transaction financially, at the time, and now, in 
spirit, he cursed the hour he bought them. 

Bob always ate rapidly. It was a habit of his, 
moreover, not to remain at the table an in¬ 
stant after he hnd put down his own knife and 
fork. He had now finished, and stood at the 
window, looking out. He had stood there for 
some moments, and whatever or whoever he was 
looking at, or through whftt thoroughfare his 
mind had been wandering, he gave no token 
until he spoke out, in loud, excited tones, 

44 By John Harry 1 if he ain’t a cornin’ in 
here! Looks like Tunket, too !” 

44 Who is it?*' cried Floy, springing up. 

A loud knocking was heard at the front door, 
the visitor utterly ignoring the hell. Soon the 
dining-room door opened, and Bridget ushered 
in an old gentleman, clad in gnrments, excellent 
as to material, but exceedingly ancient as to 
style. 

Ho was a good-natured looking old gentleman, 
with a broad, genial face; and he advanced to 
Mrs. Wilson’s side, not at all deterred by her 
unapproachable dignity of demeanor. 

“Martha Ann, how do you he said. 

44 1 should have knowed you if 1 had met you 
in my porridge-dish! You look enough like 
Sister Almiry to be her, instead of her darter. I 
should have knowed you anywhere, though I 
hain't seen you before seoce you was in your 
twenties.” 

“Uncle Joshua 1 I didn’t know you at first.” 

*• Didn't you ? Well, like as not, not expectin’ 
to see me. That is half the battle. I knowed 
where you was; inquired you out up to the vil¬ 
lage, of a young Dr. Earle, l believe his name 
was. Liked his looks first-rate. Tell you, I 
took right to him. He told me where you lived, 
aud l sot sail for here; sot out before breakfast, 
too. I always take a walk before breakfast; 
good for the dyspep. Guess I’ll set down and 
take a cup of coffee with you now. Can’t bear 
taverns for a steddy meal; too tliin. The man 
will be along with my trunk in a few minutes. 
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Oh, there be comes now. I’ll go out and see 
that he don’t smash it into bits.” And suiting 
the action to the words, Uncle Joshua went out, 
followed by Mr. Wilson. 

Floy looked up in speechless surprise to her 
mother, as the door closed upon them ; and Mrs. 
Wilson explained that Uncle Joshua was her mo¬ 
ther's brother—an eccentric old bachelor; that 
he had seemed to be an odd one in the family 
always. He would never go to school, but had 
run away when he was fourteen ; had first gone 
to California, and after wandering for years, 
had finally got rich in Australia, raising sheep 
and cattle. Mrs. Wilson said she had never 
seen him Bince the year before she was married, 
when he came home on a visit, and stayed with 
her mother for several weeks. But she said it 
was just like his odd ways, to drop down upon 
his relatives in just this manner. She added, in 
conclusion, that they must bear with his pecu¬ 
liarities, and be civil to him, for he was an old 
man, and had no nearer friends now than they 
were. She did not add, outwardly, that he was 
a very rich man, but 1 fear that that thought 
influenced her, as she prepared with her own 
hands a particularly nice breakfust for him. 

Uncle Joshua partook of the breakfast with an 
excellent appetite, leaving off often to plunge 
into reminiscences and family histories. Indeed, 
he remained at the table so much longer than 
Mrs. Wilson considered proper or needful, that 
she began to spear him slightly with her Bur- 
prised and reproachful glances; but they fell 
from the old geutleman like drops of water from 
the back of a duck; they disquieted him not in 
the slightest manner. He sat calmly as a sum¬ 
mer morning, explaining, however, in a casual 
way, that “ 1% always ate slow. He thought a 
good many cases of dyspep was brought on by 
eating too fast. He had learned to eat slow, to 
mossicree his food thoroughly, so as to mix the 
sylvia with it. He had found out it wasn’t the 
quantity of vittles that folks eat, but what they 
disgusted, that made ’em healthy. Big doc¬ 
tors had recommended eatin’ slow to him. He 
had had the dyspep once; he never wanted 
it agin.” 

He sat at the table till the very latest moment 
his inclination prompted, and then he rose like a 
cheerful-faced old giant, refreshed and good- 
tempered. 

As the days rolled by, Uncle Joshua became a 
prime favorite with Floy. She became attached 
to the odd. kindly old gentleman, with an affec¬ 
tion that was very sincere and uncalculating, 
and which seemed to give him great satisfaction. 
Perhaps the old gentleman’s hearty admiration 


and warm friendship for Harry Earle, which he 
did not allow to drop, endeared him to her. 

Bob looked upon this uncle with the ndmiring 
respect which one of his age would naturally 
feel for a man who had run away, who had lived 
amongst savages, and who had been shot in the 
arm. And Bob contemplated the same career 
for himself every time he was crossed by his 
family. 

Mr. Wilson soon appreciated the hearty good 
humor, and good sense of his guest. Mrs. 
Wilson, propitiated perhaps by an elegant silk 
; dress and by a real Cashmere shawl, treated him 
with respectful deference. 

Uncle Joshua seemed pleased with them all, 
especially with Floy, of whom he made a great 
pet. And it is & proof of how high he stood in 
her estimation, that Floy, reticent Floy, one day 
when her mother had pressed her too sorely 
concerning Dr. Dryfuss, told him, with many 
tears, of all her trouble. She did not tell him, 
in plain words, of her attachment to Harry 
Earle; but the shrewd old uncle suspected it, 

I am certain. And it comforted Floy wonder¬ 
fully to hear her uncle Bay, in contemptuous 
tones, 

“Marry that old Dryfuss! Wall, you shan’t 
marry him. I’d just as soon see you marry a pair 
of saddle-bngs. Not but what I respect doctors. 
One in Melbourne, worth his weight in gold to 
me—heavy man, too—cured me of the dyspep 
right out and out. Says he to me, ‘It hain’t the 
vittles you eat that does the good, it is the vit¬ 
tles you disgust.’ Likely man he was. 1 hain’t 
nothin’ aginst doctors. If it was that other 
doctor, Dr. Earle, that they was a talkin’ to you 
about, there would be some sense in it.” 

Floy’s pretty cheeks became so warm and rosy 
at this, that they almost dried the tears upon them. 
But as her uncle exclaimed again, decideily, 
“ You shan’t marry him !” she said, piteously, 

“But, uncle, you don’t know mother. If I 
should refuse Dr. Dryfuss, she w’ould make mo 
perfectly wretched. You don't know how un¬ 
happy she can make any one who offends her.” 
And Floy shed tears again. 

“ Y T es, yes ; she is something of a damper; I 
know all about it. Almiry did considerable in 
that line. But cheer up, Morning Glory.” This 
was Uncle Joshua’s pet name for her. “Cheer 
up ! I’ll arrange it'in some way.” 

“But, uncle, you can’t arrange it. Nobody 
can. For mother will never forgive me if I re¬ 
fuse him. And she is a good mother, and I 
cannot disobey her. It would kill her if I 
should. Her heart is so set upon it. And she 
will never, never forgive me if 1 refuse him. 
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And yet how can I marry him?.” And Floy’s 
tears fell faster and faster. 

“ I' 11 fix him. Morning Glory; you’ll see if I 
don’t,” said Uncle Joshua, with a shrewd look. 
How Uncle Joshua was going to “ fix him,” Floy 
had no idea; but for all that, his confident as¬ 
surance comforted her. 

I think Uncle Joshua’s own ideas were rather 
misty, as to the means he should take “to fix” 
Floy’s dignified suitor. But he felt that Morn¬ 
ing Glory needed comfort at that particular time, 
and, tender-hearted old gentleman, he could not 
endure the sight of his pet’s distress. And 
from this time he was continually upon the 
alert to discover some means to circumvent the 
plans of Dr. Dryfuss. 

At first he tried argument with Mrs. Wilson. 
But he might as well have tried to argue with 
and conquer the moaning north wind, that will 
have its way. In fact, his remonstrances only 
strengthened her resolves. “She rather thought 
she had some love for her child ; some desire to 
see her well and handsomely settled in life; 
some little interest in her future prosperity. 
But maybe she hadn’t. Maybe, after killing 
herself, in bringing her children up, toiling be¬ 
yond her strength day and night for them, it 
might be she didn’t have as much interest in 
them as some one who had never seen them only 
for a few weeks ; some one who had no children 
of his own ; some one, etc.-” 

If Uncle Joshua had been one of the sensi¬ 
tive, thin-skinned sort, he must have been pene¬ 
trated to the heart, by the shower of arrows this 
amiable martyr aimed at him. As it was, he 
told “ Morning Glory,” in confidence afterward, 
“ that he never saw her mother do so much in 
the damper line in his life; she went beyond 
Alminy.” 

As the days rolled by, Uncle Joshua, confident 
as he was in his remarks to “ Morning Glory,” 
was almost in despair at times, as to how he was 
“ to fix” this obnoxious doctor. But one day, it 
chanced that he was in the village store, and he 
overheard a man conversing with the shop¬ 
keeper concerning the peculiarities and whim¬ 
sical ideas of Dr. Dryfuss, and among them his 
stern determination to marry no one but a per¬ 
fectly healthy woman; and the man said, with a 
cough, “I ’sposc he thinks he has got on the 
track of one now, up to Wilson’s.” He ended 
his sentence with a low groan, by reason of the 
shop-keeper stepping heavily on his foot; he 
knew that Uncle Joshua was related to the Wil¬ 
sons. 

But Uncle Joshua was not offended by the 
plain epcakiug. On the contrary, judging by 


the twinkle in his honest, gray eyes, os he walk¬ 
ed homeward, one would say he had met with 
some pleasant news. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wilson had rode out into the 
country for a few miles, upon some business; 
the hired girl had gone to call upon some com¬ 
panion, and Bob had gone a fishing. And so, as 
Uncle Joshua walked into the sitting-room, en 
his return from the store, he found Floy alone, 
and her face was buried in the sofa-cushions, 
and she was weeping. 

“ What’s the matter, Morning Glory ?” said 
the old gentleman, in his cheerful, sympathetic 
tone. 

“ Oh, Uncle Joshua,” said Floy, lifting her 
sweet, tear-stained face to his, “Oh, uncle, my 
heart is breaking 1” 

And then, emboldened by his kind and tender 
sympathy, and the knowledge that he admired 
and liked her handsome Harry, Floy told him 
that “ Harry was going away. He had managed 
to get a note to her that afternoon, asking to let 
him see her once more, to bid her good-bye. He 
couldn’t stay here and starve, aud he couldn’t 
stay near her, and see her given to another man. 
He must go away.” But he adjured her, by the 
memory of their first, sweet love, to let him see 
her for the last time. 

“And, oh, uncle, my heart i9 breaking!” 
This was the pathetio beginning aud closing of 
Floy’s story. 

The old gentleman looked very pityingly on 
the pretty, drooping little figure, and still there 
was that same odd twinkle in his eye, as he 
asked her, 

“You don’t think you will ever get over it?” 

“ Never! Never 1 I never can live, if Harry 
is driven away. It will kill me! It will break 
my heart!’ ’ 

“ So I thought,” said her uncle, musingly. 
“ I thought there was something the matter with 
your heart, the first time I ever mentioned Harry 
Earle's name to you. I knew it. Thinks I she 
never will get over it. 1 do, too. I know it. 
Well, cheer up, Morning Glory. Trust in Uncle 
Joshua a day or two longer. Send word to Dr. 
Harry not to leave, for a day or two. I believe 
I can ‘ fix’ that old Dr. Dryfuss yet.” 

With this somewhat vague and mysterious 
comfort “ Morning Glory” was obliged to con¬ 
tent herself. But she looked like her namesake, 
after a storm has swept over it. 

The next morning Uncle Joshua rose up bright 
and early, and, immediately after breakfast, he 
walked over to the residence of Dr. Dryfues, 
and was fortunate enough to find him at home. 
The dignified doctor, sitting in a dignified-looking 
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leather chair, in his library, was an imposing 
presence in his own estimation. But to Uncle 
Joshua he was no more awe-inspiring than one ; 
of the mild-eyed sheep that had formed one of 
his countless herds in Australian Tallies. 

He seated himself opposite his host, in a lower 
and less imposing chair, and they conversed for 
a while upon different topics. But gradually 
and warily Uncle Joshua led Dr. Dryfuss to 
mount his favorite hobby, upon which he de¬ 
scanted at great length, and in exceedingly large 
words. Indeed, encouraged by Uncle Joshua’s 
sympathetic eyes, the doctor unlocked a pon¬ 
derous-looking desk that stood in one corner, 
and took out a copy of that “Treatise commen¬ 
datory of Perfectly Healthy Women, and En¬ 
couraging thereto. By Aminidab Dryfuss, M. D.” 

Uncle Joshua stood the trial, like a martyr, of ] 
hearing the whole thing read to him. And then ; 
the ponderous desk was unlocked again, and the ; 
book deposited upon a large pile of others like : 
it. Indeed, Uncle Joshua thought the large desk 
was entirely full of them. But he sympathised 
with the doctor in his Views; “ he thought his 
ideas were prudent and praiseworthy. There 
was a sight of unhealthy women in the country. 
There was a great deal of dyspep, and a sight 
of heart disease, lots of women had it, that look¬ 
ed perfectly healthy.” And then, lowering his 
voice to a mysterious whisper, Uncle Joshua told 
him “that he had a secret, that he felt he ought 
to tell him. He said none of the rest of the 
family had told him, as it appeared, but he 
thought he ought to know it. He was an old 
man. who loved to see justice done to every one, 
and as a member of the family, he felt that he 
must tell him, if no one else would.” 

By this time Dr. Dryfuss manifested a deco- 
rons and dignified astonishment, and Uncle 
Joshua proceeded to speak more plainly. 

“ I have been told, and have seen for myself, 
that you have been paying some attention to my 
niece’s girl, Floy. And hearing your mind on 
health* I made up my mind that I would tell 
you, if nobody else would, that, though you 
would never mistrust it by the looks of her face, 
she is afflicted with an affection of the heart—a 
permanent disorder, that is perfectly incurable.” 

Never, in the memory of man, had Dr. Dry¬ 
fuss exhibited so much of the common curiosity 
of a mortal man os he did at that moment. 

“Great heavens!” said he. “With her per¬ 
fectly healthy countenance! Do you know it is so ?’ ’ 

“ Had it from her own lips, last night. Set 
out bright and early this morning to tell you. 
Though I mistrusted what ailed her before she 
told me. She keeps it in check somehow, but 
Vol. XLVIII.—14 


it is liable to break out in dangerous symptoms 
every minute. She suffers awfully now with it. 
Had a dreadful sinkin’ spell last night; was in 
dreadful agony. It runs in the family, and none 
of ’em ever gets over it. Floy told me, lost 
night, she knew she never should ; told me she 
thought it would kill her. Curious, how it runs 
in the family, and how they never get over it. 
Now, I have known folks, after a good deal of 
sufferin’, to get over it, but none of our family 
do, if they have it the natural way. Her grand¬ 
mother had*it, just about her age; liealthy- 
lookin’ woman, too, I have been told, as there 
was in these parts. Then Sister Alminy had it; 
she was my oldest sister, Floy’s grandmother. 
She weighed about two hundred when she was 
took with it. Never got over it in her life. Then 
Soloman was took down with it. Then Artemas, 
the captain, he’s my youngest brother; he had 
[ it bad. Every one of my brothers and sisters 
[ had it, and there was eight of ’em, all told ; 

| and not one of ’em ever got over it.” 

“ And you escaped?” asked Dr. Dryfuss, look¬ 
ing at Uncle Joshua respectfully, as one who had 
maintained good health, against such strong he¬ 
reditary disposition to disease. 

“ I escaped havin’ it—leastways, as they did. 
But I had a touch of it, a pretty hard touch of it. 
when I was nineteen. I suffered awfully; hadn’t 
no idee at the time that I should ever feel any 
better; and if it hadn’t been for the strong reme¬ 
dies I took, I should have fell a victim to it, like 
all the rest. But I took a change of climate 
several times about that time. Sea air seemed to 
help me some. Went on a whalin’ voyage; gone 
three years—and then I was careful. I am awful 
careful of my health now; eat slow, massicree 
my food thoroughly, mix the sylvia with it-” 

Majestic Dr. Dryfuss winced at the thought of 
having an uncle liable at any time to drop in and 
meet his scientific friends, who abused and cor¬ 
rupted language so recklessly, humiliating him 
by the necessity of introducing him as his wife’s 
uncle. How fortunate to escape this peril I 
How doubly fortunate his narrow escape from 
having an unhealthy wife! But Dr. Dryfuss 
was strictly and majestically honorable, and he 
said to Uncle Joshua, 

“ I am thankful to you, sir, for warning me. 
But I am a man of honor, sir, and how can I 
drop this affair with credit to myself? Although 
I have never made a formal offer of my hand te 
Miss Floy, still I fear my attentions have aroused 
1 anticipations in her young bosom that may, per- 
* haps, prove fatal to her peace of mind. Mrs. 
Wilson, I know, considers me almost as one of 
her family, now. She and I have often talked it 
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over. How can I drop the matter, with credit; 
to myself, sir?’* 

'* I will tell you how to manage,” said Uncle 
Joshua. "Leave the place at once. Sell out 
and leave the place. As your mind is made up 
not to marry Floy, any explanation you could 
make would be of no use, and would get me into 
trouble. My niece, Martha Ann, never would 
forgive my telling you. I rely on your honor, os 
a gentleman, not to say anything about it to any 
one. It is between you and me. In my native 
town there is a splendid practice, and if you are 
inclined to matrimony again, there is a fine, 
healthy woman there, who has never had a 
touch of this mysterious disorder. Sell out at 
once.” 

" But my place is very valuable, sir, and so is ] 
my practice. I am not aware that I could readily j 
find a purchaser.” ! 

" I will tell you what I will do,” said Uncle j 
Joshua, with a sober face. “ I feel as if I was, j 
in a measure, accountable to you, bein’ as it is a 
member of my own family that has placed you in | 
this unpleasant predicament. I will buy you out j 
myself; pay you just what you think is right.” 

"What will you do with it? You do not; 
intend to practice medicine yourself?” 

Ilis tone was a little sarcastio. Dr. Dry fuss, : 
upon rare occasions, had been known to unbend 
his lofty intellect, in a small sarcasm, with an 
effect something like an elephant waltzing on a 
tight rope. But Uncle Joshua took it in good 
faith. 

" Oh, no, no I I don’t know very much about 
doctorin’, only some common rules that are good 
for dyspep. No, I don’t think of setlin’ up my¬ 
self as a doctor; but I think I know of some one 
where I can dispose of it to advantage.” 

" Oh, a sort of speculation 1” 

" Well, yes—somethin’ in that line.” 

Uncle Joshua, however, was a true Yankee, 
and knew how to make a bargain; so did the 
doctor; and it wa9 not until the third interview 
that the business was successfully accomplished. 
Dr. Dryfoss sold his beautiful place, his well- 
filled drug-store, and his excellent practice, to 
Uncle Joshua for a good round sum. It was an 
entirely private affair; for Dr. Dryfuss was upon 
his honor to not say a word that would bring 
Uncle Joshua into trouble with his nieoe and her 
family. 

But it was not to be supposed that such a man 
ns Dr. Dryfuss was to disappear so mysteriously 
and suddenly without causing great excitement. 
Eager, aged men gathered round Uncle Joshua, 
in the store and post-office, questioning him in 
vain. Cap-strings waved in the air, as women 


leaded over fences, asking the kindly old gentle¬ 
man q nest ions that were not answered as they 
wished. Tea-pots shook with suppressed excite¬ 
ment as excited ladies poured the cup that 
"cheers, but not inebriates,” at neighborhood 
gatherings where Uncle Joshua was an honored 
guest, but in vain. Uncle Joshua was reticent. 
All that the keenest gossips could extract, was 
the fact that “ he had bought him out.” 

In vain Mrs. Wilson enacted the part of a 
damper of extraordinary capacity, in shutting 
off household warmth and brightness; in vain 
her arrows of reproach showered about him; 
Uncle Joshua was immovable. But, although he 
said not a word to create such an impression, 
he made sundry head-shakings and mysterious 
looks in her direction, that impressed her martyr 
breast with aotual awe. I rather think she got 
from them the impression that Dr. Dryfuss had 
formed an unfortunate attachment for her, and 
had fled from mental wretchedness. But, at all 
events, whatever she thought, she dropped his 
name entirely from her conversation; and when¬ 
ever he was spoken of, she would elevate her 
nose slightly, as if he had fallen miles and miles 
in her estimation. 

And as Dr. Dryfuss sunk in her regard, so 
Dr. Harry Earle rose; for there being no other 
doctor now in Elliston, he gained a good practice 
immediately. It may be that a little private 
conversation which Uncle Joshua had with Mar¬ 
tha Ann about this time, influenced her somewhat. 
He told her that he intended to give the splendid 
place he had purchased of Dr. Dryfuss to Floy, 
for a marriage gift, if she married to suit him, in¬ 
timating plainly who would suit him ; and that 
he intended to will the greater share of his 
property to " Morning Glory” and her husband, 
if her husband was one he approved of. Of 
course, Harry Earle suited Uncle Joshua, suited 
sweet Floy, and suited Mrs. Wilson exceedingly 
well, after this conversation. 

And so Floy’8 mysterious heart disorder broke 
outwardly in alarming symptoms of white muslin 
and orange blossoms. 

While preparations for the wedding were in 
progress, of course, Mrs. Wilson, although she 
was pleased with the marriage, still she often 
pierced Floy's tender, affectionate heart with the 
arrows martyrs’ quivers are freighted with—of 
sad and reproachful complaints, and dolorous 
forebodings that her death must result from her 
over-labor, and reminiscences of past toil in 
"bringing up her children,” that had nearly 
proved her overthrow.” 

But at such times, when Uncle Joshua would 
tee a shadow falling over the sweet face, he 
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would motion Floy mysteriously to one side, and 
whisper loudly to her, 

“Don’t mind it, Morning Glory. Nothin’ 
alarmin’ at all. Your mother is doin’ somethin* 
in the damper line, that is all. Almiry did a 
good deal that way. Nothin’ alarmin’.” 

In Floy’s sweet home, her husband finds the 
peace, and rest, and happiness, the sacred word 
home should ever typify. She is not given to 
domestic martyrdoms at all. Floy has good do¬ 
mestics, who relieve her of the greater burdens 
of labor. But she is not above earing for the 
wants of her household. She is a dainty house¬ 
keeper, who makes the home the very brightest 
and coziest spot in the world. So, at least, even 
her husband thinks, and so lively Joshua thinks, 
who makes them long visits, and who would re¬ 
sent it deeply if any one should say that Morning 
Glory was not perfect. 

But, above all, she is a sweet, restful presence, 


to cheer her husband when he comes home, tired 
with his long round amongst his large circle of 
patients. 

Dr. Dryfuss never dreamed of the joke Uncle 
Joshua perpetrated upon him. He dwells, a 
respected and dignified gentleman, in his new 
home; and as he never commits himself in speech 
when he is baffled, never jokes, never laughs, 
but keeps the dignified and unvarying demeanor 
of an owl, of course, he is regarded as a very wise 
man, a man with remarkable powers of conver¬ 
sation, if he once give them vent. 

As yet he has no companion, only the costly 
skeleton we have mentioned. But the maiden 
lady, of whom Uncle Joshua told him, smiles 
upon him. And although she is really troubled 
badly with rheumatisiq, as she conceals it per¬ 
fectly, she puts on an appearance of hilarity 
under the worst twinges. Who may tell what 
the worst will be? 


MY LOVE OF LONG AGO. 

BT MRS. MARY E. KAIL. * 


I ax dreaming of my darling, 

And the duys that long aro post, 
Sever not the blissful seeming, 

All too bright and fair to last. 

For the long-forgotten memories 
Into deathless blossoms grow, 

As before ine floats the vision, 

Of my love of long ago. 

Softly breathe, oh, blushing roses I 
Hold your breath of fragrance sweet. 
Lest your breathing wake my slumber, 
And my dream be incomplete. 

Cease your warbling, robin redbreast! 

Thrushes, chant your matins low. 
Let me hear the old, old story, 

From my love of long ago. 


In the rosy hours of Spring-time, 

I had given her my heart; 

But a fate both stern and cruel, 

Bade our paths lie far apart 
Only in the great Hereafter 
I may learn why this is so; 

Wh$\ through life, I have been parted 
From my love of long ago. 

i : . 

Though three times I have been wedded, 

And each time I thought my wife /r 

Was tho best of noble women, ' - 

And the glory of my life; ■! I I 

Though my eyes have lost their brightness, 

And my head is crowned with snow, r • 

Yet I never have forgotten 
My beloved of long ago. 


SOME DAY. 


BT MRS. MART F. SOUYLKR. 


Some day my check shall lose its bloom, 
The flowers, for me, their rich perfume, 
And ’mid the shades and gathering gloom 
My feet shall stray; 

Down, down the steep descent of years. 
Through wearing cares and burning tears. 
With heart half fainting from its fears, 

I’ll wend my way. 

Some day my eyes shall dimmer grow, 

My hair turn white as winter snow; 

My voice grow timid, faint and low, 

My mind decay; 


But still my lonely path Til tread, 

And mourn, perhaps, my cherished dead. 
The hopes and joys forever fled 
So far away. 

But, oh! some day, when life slopes down 
To the night shadows, dim and brown, 

I hope to see a starry crown 
Waiting for me. 

Then robed in calm content IT! lie, 

With folded hands and fading eye, 

And yield my breath without a sigh, 

Glad to be free i 
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•' I know you don’t loro me, John Kent 1 You 
have no feeling! You could not treat me worse 
if 1 were a dog !” 

*• Ida 1 Ida! for Heaven’s sake calm yourself. 
Are we children that we quarrel about so trifling 
a matter? It is now two years since we were 
married, and this is our first disagreement. Come, 
darling, we will kiss, and forget all about it—” 

But Ida waved him off as he approached. 

“ Keep away !” she commanded. “ It is easy 
enough for you to say forget; and I have no doubt 
you would be very glad if it could bo forgotten, 
as you are the only one to blame in the affair. 
But, 1 assure you, I am not to be so easily pacified. 
Is it my fault that your love for me has grown 
cold ? You knew there was nothing I desired so 
much, for a Christmas present, as the silk dress 
you heard me talking about; and remembering 
that you never before failed to give me what I 
wanted on Christmas, I have a right to be sur¬ 
prised. I said nothing, however, supposing my 
disappointment would last only till New Year’s 
Day ; but now it has passed, and still you silently 
refuse to regard my wish. No word of explana¬ 
tion—no appearance of regret. Oh 1 it was not 
so once!” 

Here Ida broke down, and began to cry. Her 
husband had listened to her excited words with 
rapidly-changing expressions of countenance. 
Now, with a look of the utmost tenderness and 
pity, he said, 

“ Ida, darling, I am sorry for this. Really, I 
*did not dream that a word of explanation was 
necessary. I did not suppose that you were ex¬ 
pecting the dress, knowing, as you do, my em¬ 
barrassed condition at present. When I first 
began to pay monthly payments on the house we 
live in, was it not you who urged the practice of 
the strictest economy, until the entire amount 
should be paid ? And have you not bravely ad¬ 
hered to your own established rule, by firmly re¬ 
fusing every little luxury for the table, or pre¬ 
sent for yourself, that I proposed purchasing? 
This is not like you, Ida.” 

“ It is like me!” she cried, vehemently. 44 And 
I am sure you don’t love me any more!” 

She was ashamed of her tears, and without 
walling to say or hear more, she swept out of the 

“ Poor thing!” tho husband muttered, compas- 
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sionately; “she is evidently hurt. But I—I 
don’t understand it. It isn’t like her at all. 
Something besides the silk dress, I fear, has put 
her in this ill humor.” 

Mr. Kent was right. It was something be¬ 
sides the ailk dress, for, on the evening before, 
the wife had found a freshly-writ ten note on her 
husband’s desk. She picked it up, thoughtlessly, 
but a sentence in it arrested her attention. 
Breathlessly she read tho whole. 44 Dear Sue,” 
said the note, 44 in my next I will send you a 
sufficient sum of money for the purpose in view. 
Use it liberally. I leave all to your good taste 
and judgment. She suspects nothing, and aids us 
unconsciously by her persistence in practicing 
economy at home. Yours affectionately, 

John.” 

It was this that had done the mischief. Who 
was *• Dear Sue?” Where did she live, and why 
was John writing to her? The poor wifo was 
almost stunned by this sudden revelation. She 
had never known her husband to keep a secret 
from her before; had never suspected for an in¬ 
stant that he could be guilty of such deceit; and 
for several minutes, after reading the brief letter, 
she felt as though she would surely faiut. But 
she bore up bravely, and resolved to be dumb on 
the subject of her discovery, until further proof of 
John’s perfidy should come to light. She passed 
a sleepless night, however, thinking about iL 
The word she , which was emphasized by a line 
being drawn beneath it, evidently meant herself; 
and the hot, angry blood rushed to her temples 
whenever she recalled it to miud. 

Who was this woman? Where had John met 
her ? Why was he promising to send her money ? 
Why did he call her 44 Dear Sue?” 

44 To think that I have discharged my servant,” 
said Mrs. Kent, to herself, 44 and am working 
hard to save expense, while he was supporting 
another woman ! To think that he has permit¬ 
ted me to believe that he has no money beyond 
what i9 needed to keep the table; that he has 
allowed me to go without the silk dress; and all 
this while he is doubtless providing that unknown 
female with all the luxuries she desires. Oh ! it 
is too much ! I will not endure it I” 

Over and over again, through that sleepless 
night, the poor wife said these things to herself, 
and when morning came, her feelings of resent- 
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ment, jealousy, and indignation, led to the scene 
we have described. 

When she broke down and began to cry, she 
eaw that she must leave the room at once; for to 
tarry another minute would be to disclose the 
secret of her discovery, and demand then and 
there an explanation to the note: and for this 
she was not prepared. 

“ I could not have controlled my feelings,” 
she said, to herself, as soon as she was locked 
in her own chamber. “Oh, it was too hard to 
stand there and hear him talk in that injured 
way, os though I were doing him a great wrong, 
and he was guiltless as an angel. I suppose he 
will buy the dress this very day. But 4 ! won’t 
accept it. And I will watch and wait, and learn, 
if possible, who this woman is, and where she 
reside*” 

Jotln Kent was a young lawyer, well known, 
and highly esteemed in Strnptown, where he 
resided. His business often called him to Boston, 
which was the nearest city; and Ida supposed 
that it was on one of his visits there that he had 
met his “Dear Sue.” This she could not be cer¬ 
tain of, however, and she set her wits to work to 
find out something satisfactory in regard to it— 
always with a vague, unsettled purpose of con. 
fronting her hated rival. 

John came home to his dinner, as usual, smil¬ 
ing and cheerful, as if nothing had happened. 
Ida did not meet him at the door, nor did she 
appear to notice him as he entered ; but he walk¬ 
ed straight up to her, and gave her a hearty kiss 
before she could think of evading it; and then 
immediately began to tell about an amusing con¬ 
versation he had had with an eccentric old fir¬ 
mer. He did not. seem to observe how pale and 
languid she looked, nor to be aware that she was 
silent and cold, while he was so gay and talkative. 
She waited upon him in silence. He talked and 
laughed constantly while he ate, and went away 
with a smile on his lips. 

When he returned from hi3 office, in the even¬ 
ing, his manner had not changed in the least. 

“ Where are you, darling?” he cried, stamp¬ 
ing his snowy feet in the hall. “ Ah! here, as 
usual, waiting for me,” he added, os he entered 
the cozy sitting-robm. 

He walked toward her again, as if to kiss her; 
but she turned coldly from him, and went to the j 
piano. He did not seem to notice her altered j 
manner, but walked on across the room, and took 
a cigar firom the mantle. 

“ Good!” he exclaimed. “ Here is a cigar. 

I was afraid I had none to smoke after supper.” 

After all, he bad not brought home the silk 1 
dress, as Ida had predicted; and, in spite of her | 


j determination not to accept it, she was disap- 
| pointed, and angrier than ever. 

\ “ He has no heart! He will drive me mad!” 

| she mentally exclaimed, and banged the piano 
j unmercifully in her effort to hide her emotion. 

The evening passed quietly. John persisted 
in not noticing his wife’s pale cheeks, her silent, 
haughty demeanor. He evidently did not sus¬ 
pect that she knew of his guilt. 

“ If this goes on much longer, I am sure it 
will confine me to my bed,” she thought, os she 
retired that night with an excruciating head¬ 
ache. “ I wonder what he would do then ? But, 
of course, he would be exceedingly attentive and 
innocent, and thereby kill me outright. Stay! 
I must not get too sick to leave my bed ; for how 
then could I watch him? He might write a letter 
every day to his 4 Dear Sue,’ and I be none the 
wiser for it.” 

All the next day Ida was tortured by a thought 
that had not occurred to her before. What if 
John should fear detection, and write his private 
letters at the office, thereafter? She could think 
of no way to find out whether he did or not; nor 
could she devise any means of preventing it, in 
case he was disposed to do so. 

But that night she had the satisfaction of learn¬ 
ing that she had worried herself for nothing. 
John’s flow of spirits had not abated in the least, 
and he was still apparently blind to his wife's 
misery. About a* hour after supper, he went up 
stairs, saying that he had some letters to write 
before retiring. Ida was glad to hear that, for 
she was waiting for such a chance to learn some¬ 
thing further in regard to the woman who had 
robbed her of her husband’s affections. £$>e had 
not a doubt that it was “ Dear Sue” to whom he 
wa9 going to write, and she resolved to see the 
letter before it went to the post-office. 

“ I never could have believed that he was so 
base,” she thought, as the angry tears gushed 
into her eyes. “ He is happy, too, even while 
he must see how my poor heart aches !” 

She retired soon after, but not to sleep. For 
a long time she lay awake, counting the hours as 
they dragged slowly by. John slept soundly; 
there was nothing weighing on his mind to keep 
him awake. When the clock struck two, Ida got 
out of bed, noiselessly, without waking her hus¬ 
band, and went to his private apartment. There 
she struck a light, and discovered several newly- 
written letters lying on John’s desk. Hastily 
scanning them, one by one, she found what she 
was looking for. It was almost as brief as the 
other one, and was even more exasperating. 
Snatching it up eagerly, she fairly held her breath 
; while she read, 
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44 Drab. Sue, —Inclosed find check for five hun-; 
dred dollars. Don’t use it sparingly, for money ; 
is no object now. I cannot think that Ida sus¬ 
pects, though there has been something weigh¬ 
ing heavily on her spirits for the last two days. 
Unless she becomes more cheerful, I am afraid my 
conscience will begin to smite me ere long. Spend 
every dollar of the sum I send you, before you 
leave Boston. I will meet you at the depot, with¬ 
out foil, on the evening of the eighth. 

44 Affectionately, John.” 

The room began to rock and surge, and Ida 
sank into a chair, faint and dizzy. In the begin¬ 
ning of the letter the “ five hundred dollars” had 
nearly stunned her; further on she was almost 
suffocated with rage by the cool expression : 44 1 
am afraid my conscience will begin to smite me 
ere long;” and the work was finished by the 
elosing sentence, in which the writer promised 
to meet his lady-love at the depot on the evening 
of the eighth. What depot did he mean ! Was j 
he going to Boston on the eighth, or was 44 Dear ; 
Sue” going to have the impudence to come to 
Straptown ? The latter, no doubt. The tone of 
the sentence, and the one preceding it, went to 
show that the Straptown depot was the one re¬ 
ferred to. Could Bhe believe it? Would this 
woman dare come to meet her husband ? 

44 I’ll thwart them!” exclaimed Ida, vehe¬ 
mently ; and with this resolution her strength 
began to return. 44 The day after to-morrow is 
the eighth. She will arrive on the evening train, 
and my husband will meet her at the depot. So 
will I! I will hold my peace till I see them to¬ 
gether, and then I will confront them both.” 

She rose, put the letter where she had found 
it, extinguished the light, and went back to bed. 

There being no envelope on the letter, she was 
still ignorant of Sue’s Ml name. But it did not 
matter so much now, for she would see her, and 
learn more about her when she came to Strap- 
town. As to her place of residence, Ida was no 
longer in the dark. It was Boston, just as she 
had suspected. The woman was, doubtless, a 
beautiM, artful creature, who had fascinated 
John with her dazzling glances and bewildering 
smiles, and caused his heart to turn cold toward 
every one else. 

44 And he used to love me so, and declared so 
often that nothing in the world could ever estrange 
him from me,” sobbed the unhappy wife. 

Would John Kent have slept so peacefully had 
he known the depth of his wife’s misery ? 

The eighth of January soon came round. It 
was a clear, frosty evening. After supper John 
put on his hat and overcoat, and went out, say¬ 
ing carelessly that he had some business to at¬ 


tend to, which would not admit of delay. He 
was no sooner gone than Ida hastily prepared to 
follow. Disguising herself in a long, black cloak, 
an old-style bonnet, and a thick veil, she locked 
the doors and sallied forth to the depot. The 
first person she saw there was her husband. 
With his coat-collar turned-up, and slouched hat 
pulled down, so that his face was half concealed, 
he was walking up and down the platform. She 
brushed against him as she passed, but he did 
not recognize her. She went on to the ladies’- 
room, and sat down to wait for the train. The 
slow, regular tramp, tramp, of her husband’s 
boots on the boards without, kept her in a con¬ 
stant struggle with her feelings; but, with the 
assistance of the veil that hid her face, she suo- 
ceeded in deceiving the people around her. 

She had but a few minutes to wait before the 
train glided into the station, and stopped. Ida 
stood in the door, watching. She saw her hus¬ 
band step briskly forward, grasp a woman’s hand, 
and shake it warmly; and then, good heavens! 
there, in r that crowd, he folded her in his arms, 
and kissed her. 

For a moment Ida’s heart stood still; then it 
began to throb painfully, and she felt that she 
was growing dizzy. Just in time, however, she 
remembered that her task was not yet done, and 
she resolutely bore up. Although she could not 
see her rival’s face distinctly, she noticed that 
her form was slender, and that she walked grace¬ 
fully. Ida was sure the face was one of surpass¬ 
ing loveliness; and she hated it with all the 
strength of her newly aroused jealousy. 

Arm-in* arm her husband and the lady elbowed 
their way through the crowd. She followed at 
a safe distance. They stopped, and she stopped. 
What were they doing now ? They had selected 
two large trunks from those that had been put 
off of the train, and were giving directions to a 
porter, apparently, where to carry them. Ida 
; was again overwhelmed by the impudence of the 
: woman. From the size of her trunks she evidently 
: intended to make Straptown her home for awhile. 

The unsuspecting couple proceeded up town 
: afoot. They strolled along in a very lover-like 
manner, unmindful of the cold, and appeared to 
; have a great deal to talk about. She hugged his 
arm, and looked up into his face with the air of 
a trusting child; and he took it as coolly and 
naturally as though it were a matter of oourae. 
Ida followed them, trembling in every limb, and 
keeping them constantly in sight. They moved 
much too slowly for her patience, but she was 
too prudent to confront them on the street, and 
thus create a scene that would keep the town- 
i gossips busy for months to come. 
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At length they paused, 
were in front of her husband’s law-office. She 
stepped into a dark door-way, and watched. The 
trunks now arrived, and were carried in; and 
her husband and the woman ascended the stairs : 
after them. 

Ida’s heart was beating tumultuously. For seve¬ 
ral minutes she stood there, trying to recover her 
strength. Then she darted up the stairway, step¬ 
ped boldly across the dark landing, and laid her 
hand on the knob. One moment she hesitated. 
The next she flung the door open, walked into 
the room, threw off her bonnet and veil, and stood 
revealed before the astonished pair. 

The two trunks were there. One of them was 
already opened, and John and the woman were 
down upon their knees, unpacking its contents. 
Beautiful dress-patterns, a camel’ s-hair shawl, 
and other costly articles were lying promiscuously 
about. 

14 Ida!” exclaimed John, in surprise, rising to 
to his feet, and turning to his wife. “ What has 
happened? In Heaven’s name, what brought 
you here?” 

11 Ida? So it is,” cried the woman, facing the 
intruder. 11 Don’t you know me, darling? Have 
you no word of welcome for your sister-in-law?” 

Ida looked at the speaker in dumb amazement. 

44 What! Mrs.—Mrs. Darley!” she exclaimed, 
with a violent start. 

44 Ah! then you do know me,” laughed the lady, 
catching Ida in her arms, and kissing her. “ 1 
am so glad to see you. But I am half inclined to 
be angry; for John and I had formed a plot to sur¬ 
prise you; and here you have gone and spoilt it.” 

44 And your name is Sue,” faintly articulated 
Mrs. Kent. 44 1—I never thought of that.” 

44 Never thought of what?” echoed Mrs. Darley. 
44 Why, what do you mean? My dear, you are 
ill. You’re pale as a ghost. Here, sit in this 
chair—this easy-chair.” 

44 Surely something has happened,” said John. 
44 What is it, love?” 

44 1—I thought you were in Europe,” stam¬ 
mered Ida, addressing Mrs. Darley, and not heed¬ 
ing her husband’s anxious inquiry. 

44 1 know you did,” said the lady ; 44 and it was 
my wish that you should continue to think so, 
at least until to-morrow; for then I intended 


You see I 
»> 

“To-morrow, you know, is your birthday,” 
put in John. m 

44 My birthday!” murmured his wife, like one 
a dream. 44 True—I had forgotten— 

44 And sister Sue brought you this for a birth- 
day-present,” continued John, holding up the 
: camel’s-hair shawl. 44 She brought it from Eu¬ 
rope. Isn't it nice? She wrote me about it as 
soon as she arrived in Boston; but told me to 
keep it a secret, as she wanted to surprise you. 
She also told me let you remain under the im% 
pression that she was still traveling in Europe 
with her husband. On the same day that I re¬ 
ceived her letter, I also received intelligence 
that, after long waiting, my claim on the estate 
of John Smith, deceased, had been recognized, 
and I was fifteen thousand dollars richer for 
having presented it. Of this I also concluded 
to keep you in ignorance, in order to complete 
your surprise, by making you a present of the 
article which I hod not been able to procure for 
you on Christmas—a silk dress. But I came 
very near letting it all out, my dear, that morn- 
[ing we had the quarrel, when you seemed so 
hurt. I dare say I should, if you had not left 
the room so suddenly. Do you want to Bee your 
new silks? Look here, not only one dress, but 
three. Here are also a pair of bracelets and a 
necklace. You see, I sent a sum of money to 
sister Sue, and had her to select the things for 

you. Good heavens-1” 

For Ida had suddenly thrown herself into her 
husband’s arms, and burst into a fit of hysterical 
weeping. As soon as she could speak, she' told 
her story: how she had read the letters, endured 
her misery in silence, and hated her supposed 
rival. And John held her in his great, strong 
arms, and kissed her tenderly, as he replied, 

“ My poor darling! I am so sorry for all this. 
Hod I suspected, for an instant, that you were 
: laboring under such a delusion, I should have 
disclosed the whole plot. Forgive me, dearest! 
Let us go home now, and never permit another 
mistake of this kind to occur.” 

And who do you think went home with them? 
And at Ida’s suggestion, nay! entreaty. Why, 
44 Dear Sue.” 


She saw that they t to give you an agreeable surprise. 

was going to sleep at the hotel to-night- 
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Ir on these words your glance shall rest, 
When I have turned me buck to earth, 
And fondly pillowed on her breast, 

Prove all that mortal frames are worth, 


Oh! let the love that draws me here 
Illume that low, secluded spot, 

And water with affection's tear; 

Her fragrant flower—forget-me-not 1 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

As the heir presumptive of Norslon’s Rest 
throve in beauty, and counted its birthday by 
weeks, the heir himself was slowly fading out of 
existence. Satisfied that his place would be 
filled, he no longer strove to deceive himself, or 
those who loved him, into hopefulness regarding 
himself. The Rest would still descend from 
father to son, as it had for the last three hun¬ 
dred years. On that fair babe the honors of a 
noble house would rest, and with them the great 
love and mild forbearance that had made the 
happiness of his own life. 

Where he had at first been hopeful, almost de¬ 
fiant in his determination to get well, a feeling 
of gentle resignation settled upon him, which 
served to deceive those who loved him more com¬ 
pletely than any amount of resolution could have 
done. Of all the inmates of that house, Lady 
Rose alone saw the creeping danger, and was 
conscious of its swift progress. She alone mark¬ 
ed the treacherous red burning more and more 
hotly in his cheek, and shrunk from the death- 
fire kindling in his eyes. While all the rest 
found something to hope for in the patient tran¬ 
quillity of the invalid, her heart went down with 
each new symptom, and, in this mournful sym¬ 
pathy, the two were drawn together as they had 
never been in all their lives before. 

The old Duchess should have known better; 
but pleasant days had come back to her, and the 
happy are always hopeful. So the Duchess took 
advantage of this brief sunshine, and invited St. 
Ormand down to Norston’s Rest. In truth, the 
dear old lady pined for the young man's pre¬ 
sence, for when he came, all that she most loved 
in all her great world would be gathered under 
the roof of that old mansion. 

Lady Rose knew that this invitation had been 
given, but in the mournful pre-occupation of her 
heart, she scarcely thought of the time when he 
might be expected ; just then each moment was 
precious as diamond-dust to her, and wasted ut¬ 
terly, if spent away from that sick man’s pre¬ 
sence. 

One day she was sitting in her cousin's room, 
202 


which opened on the great rose-garden, over 
which a stone balcony, enriched with carving, 
hung, heavily drooped with ivy, which covered 
a very narrow flight of steps which led down 
among the roses. Some of the tallest roses had 
clambered up the ivy, and were looking in upon 
the cousins through the broad crystal sashes, and 
their faint perfume was almost imperceptibly 
breathed into the chamber. Hurst was looking 
at these roses as they were swayed languidly 
to and fro by the wind, and a faint, sad smile 
came to his face. 

“What are you thinking of, Walton?” ques¬ 
tioned the young lady, following his glance with 
a wistful look. 

“ Of the roses,” he replied. “ How long is it 
since we planted the bush whose flowers are 
smiling on us through the ivy ?” 

Lady Rose looked through the window, where 
both flowers and ivy were stirring in the soft, 
south wind. 

“ I was a little girl, then, Walton, and you 
were going back to college,” answered the lady, 
and her blue eyes filled with tears, as they turn¬ 
ed back to his face. Oh, how different, how dif¬ 
ferent 1 A faint look of pain troubled the pale 
countenance of the invalid, and a sigh was broken 
os it arose from the chest. 

“ Yes, everything was so pleasant then. You 
and I had all the world before us, and a bright 
world it seemed. You never knew what a dreamer 
I was in those days, cousin. It seemed to me 
then, that you, and no one else, would be my 
wife. Did I never say as much ?” 

“Yes.” 

There was something in this little word that 
caused the sick man to lift his eyes with a cer¬ 
tain look of anxiety. But Lady Rose had arisen, 
and was arranging the cushions on his couch, so 
that he did not see her face. 

“ I suppose so,” he went on. in gentle thought¬ 
fulness. “ I can remember being very much in 
earnest, and jealous as a Turk, when any of the 
| c 1 ass mat es I brought home presumed to fall in 
j love with you. What a pair of foolish young 
| things we were, Rose. Not that you had any 
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euch nonsense in your thoughts, but that boyish 
love filled half my life at the University. What 
is that, ltose? Crying?” 

44 No, no I” 

44 Do you remember, when you planted that 
rose-bush, you knelt upon the earth, and held it: 
in place while 1 pressed the soil about the roots. : 
So we planted it, both upon our knees, and 1 
named it. Do you remember what 1 named it, 
cousin ?” 

44 Yes, I know.” 

414 The Lady Rose.’ To me it has always been 
the empress of the roses. Then it was more than 
that; for love’B young dream was on me for the 
first time. After 1 am gone, you will find 
some of the dead flowers among my most pre¬ 
cious belongings, and prize them a little for my 
sake.” 

A sound of weeping was the sole answer to 
this touching appeal. 

44 What, weeping. Rose? Is it because of the 
old times, or for that which is coming so silently 
£nd so fast ?” 

More deeply, more bitterly, the sobs swelled 
and broke from the wrung heart of this girl, who 
had suffered so bravely, and covered her wounded 
pride so long. 

44 Ah, cousin. I did not think you would care 
so much.” 

44 Not care so much I Oh, how strange, how 
cruel I” she cried out, in her bitter anguish. 

Hurst sat upright, struck with a sudden pang 
of thought. All the poisonous red left his face, 
and a wild light broke into his eyes. 

44 Rose !” 

The girl dropped both hands from her face, 
and the eyes of those two met in sorrowful recog¬ 
nition. The girl’s heart was full of sorrowful 
tenderness. The man reached out his hands, and 
took hers in their feverish clasp. 

4 * Forgive me.” 

44 Between us two there is nothing to forgive,” 
answered Rose, with a smile that some angel 
might have given. 

Hurst’s eyes filled with tears. 

44 How good, how noble 1 and I so blind, so 
unworthy,” he said. 

44 Blind because of the great love you gave an¬ 
other ; but never unworthy, never less noble 
than the best.” 

Hurst was greatly disturbed. Thoughts swept 
through his brain with almost delirious swift¬ 
ness. He had fallen back among the cushions, 
and lay there trembling with weakness, pallid 
from the memories that crowded on him. At 
last he opened his eyes, and turned them upon 
her. 


44 Who can answer for the course of his own 
soul?” he said, with gentle humility. 

“Those who have learned to conquer it,” an¬ 
swered the lady. 44 Here and now we are chil¬ 
dren again, loving each other as children do, 
without fear or shame.” 

44 Ah. how have I deserved such love? How 
have I rejected it?” 

44 As an honorable man should.” 

44 No, no I Rash, impetuous, selfish, I have 
always been.” 

“But not with me, never with me!” cried the 
lady, fired with generous ardor. 41 Loving and 
beloved, how could you act otherwise? The 
wife you loved so well was worthy—worthier 
than I.” 

44 No, no 1 But you loved her. You were like 
an angel to her.” 

44 1 loved her well; love her this day better 
than ever. I could give you to her, and the 
child up yonder, by offering my own life. I 
would do it, Walton.” 

Hurst closed his eyes, and tears came strong, 
one by one, through the lashes. 

“She will need your love,” he murmured, 
sadly; 44 and you will not withhold it when I 
am gone.” 

Rose took the hand he reached toward her, 
and held it close. 

44 1 could not help it.” 

44 And the child—my boy ! Ah 1 you will see 
him grow up, while I—I-” 

The poor man broke off with a sigh, and turned 
his face to the wall. 

Rose left her chair, and stole softly from the 
room. 

While this scene was going on, a carriage came 
dashing along the grand avenue of the park, and 
swept up to the great front terrace, where Sir 
Noel had been walking with the Duchess. She 
had just gone in, but hearing the sound of 
wheels, sat down in one of the great oak chairs 
in the hall, hardly expecting her grandson yet, 
but willing to rest herself before mounting the 
great 9tair-case. 

The young Duke sprang from his carriage, and 
came up the terrace-steps glowing with health, 
and more than usually ardent in his bearing. 
Sir Noel met him on the terrace with that quiet, 
but genial hospitality which no one understood 
better than the old-fashioned English gentleman. 
As they turned toward the entrance, St. Ormand 
saw the old Duchess moving about the great hall, 
watching them with a soft flutter of impatience. 
She had a strangely fragile and delicate look, 
waiting there among the bronze statues and old 
battle-shields of past generations. 
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The Duke went forward with a world of glad- j 
ness in his eyes, but a manner so composed, that j 
you might have thought him coming in from a 
sauntering walk. J 

“Shall I be welcome?” he questioned, in a 
low voice, kissing the little hand held forth in 
gentle greeting. 

The old lady smiled. She rather liked coquet¬ 
ting with the passion that made the young man 
so eager. 

44 Has Sir Noel been remiss in anything?” she 
questioned, with the demure air of a child. 

The Duke dropped her hand, with an impa¬ 
tient gesture. 

44 You know what I mean,” he Baid. 

44 But how can I answer ? Is it not enough 
that you are welcomed by her uncle, and more 
than welcomed by the grandmother, to whom, of 
course, your visit is made ?” 

44 But your young friend.” 

44 You mean the Lady Rose. Oh, she is quite 
well.” 

44 What a tantalizing old darling you are!” 
said the young man, turning from her. 44 Well, 

I have come to question the lady for myself.” 

44 Of course, men read hearts so easily. Espe¬ 
cially those of proud and delicate women. I 
wish you joy on the experiment.” 

44 But you will tell me nothing.” 

44 How cruel! I, who have so much to tell,*' 
said the old lady, with tantalizing vagueness. 
44 As if women worth having opened their hearts 
to each other as they unlock their jewel-boxes. 
There, now, go on. Do you not see that Sir Noel 
is waiting?” 

The young Duke, baffled and half-vexed, obey¬ 
ing the graceful wave of that small hand, walked 
up the hall, and joined Sir Noel. 

The Duchess watched him with a glance of 
proud satisfaction. 

44 His niece and my grandson ! What a splen¬ 
did couple they will make!” she thought. 44 1 
have so longed for a daughter, and Noel, poor 
man, will soon feel the need of a son. This babe, 
up stairs, can never fill a man's place to him, 
but St. Ormand will, and bravely too. In this 
young couple our youth will be united again; 
while we- Well, well, there is another world.” 

With these thoughts in her mind, the old 
Duchess went up stairs, and moved Blowly along 
the passage toward the apartments of Lady Rose. 
On her way, she passed the suit of rooms given 
up to the young mother and her child, and, see¬ 
ing the door ajar, looked in. A beautiful sight 
met her eye. Upon a low couch, heaped with 
silken pillows, lay the young matron, with the 
infant in her arms. When the nurse had left her 


apparently sleeping, she had stolen to the cradle 
and lifting the child from his pretty nest of azure 
silk and lace, carried him back to her own soft 
resting-place, and gathering the splendid warmth 
of an India shawl over herself and the nestling, 
was raining kisses, soft as flower-leaves, over its 
closed eyes, its working mouth, its hands folded 
up like rose-buds, and its tiny feet, which she 
searched for in their flannel hiding-plaoe, and 
pounced upon as if her lips had been f a mishin g 
honey-bees. 

Ruth blushed, guiltily, and gathered the shawl 
over her treasure, when she saw the old Duchess 
standing at the door. 

The old lady smiled, but tears stood in her 
eyes; for the memory of her own first mother¬ 
hood was upon her, and her heart was tender 
with sympathy. 

44 1 came in search of the Lady Rose,” she 
said, advancing into the room. 

44 She is not here. No one is here,” said Ruth, 
quietly. 44 The nurse has gone out for some¬ 
thing, so I stole my boy from his sleep, and ha\e 
kept him here, to myself. It is so seldom they 
will let me hold him. Oh, dear Duchess, don’t 
you think it cruel ?” 

The DuchesB drew a chair close to the couch, 
and, turning down the shawl, took the sleeping 
child from its mother’s most reluctant arms. 

Then another picture of gentle, womanly af¬ 
fection formed itself in that pleasant chamber. 
The young mother, smiling upon her cushions; 
that dainty old patrician, with the sleeping child 
in her lap, and a nurse, swelling with brief au¬ 
thority, standing in the open door, looking the 
anger she dared not express. 

Then Lady Rose came in, with sweet gravity 
in her eyes, and a heart so stirred with tender 
sadness, that she could not look on that young 
mother and child without a pang, for she knew 
that a dark cloud hung over them both. 

Rose knelt down by the old lady, and laid her 
own fair cheek against that of the infant so lov¬ 
ingly, that a thrill of jealousy stirred in the 
mother’s bosom, followed by a swift pang of 
remorse. 

“Poor boy, sweet darling!” she murmured. 
44 How oan we ever love you enough ?” 

44 What is the matter ? What threatens him T* 
questioned Ruth, reaching out her hand, and 
grasping at the child’s garments. 44 Why do you 
pity him so ?” 

Rose was so full of her last interview with 
Hurst, that it seemed to her that others must 
\ feel its sadness as she did; but the shock her 
[ unguarded words had given to Ruth, brought 
[ bock cooler reflection, and, she answered, with 
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some calmness, that 44 nothing was the -matter. 
She had spoken at random. Indeed she was al¬ 
ways doing that. What could threaten an in- 
fhnt so guarded and cared for ?” 

44 Let me hare him. Please, let me hare him/’ 
cried the mother, frightened by the sad tremor 
in that roice. 44 Something has happened, I 
know. What is it? Oh, Lady Bose, what is 
it?” 

“How foolish you are, child. Nothing has 
gone wrong; on the contrary, we hare a guest 
you will like to meet,” said the Duchess, just a 
little impatient with this nerrous outburst in the 
young mother. *• St. Ormand has come.” 

44 St. Ormand ? Oh, my husband will be so 
glad!” exclaimed Ruth. 

44 St. Ormand!” repeated Rose, and a faint 
color dawned on her cheek. 44 1 did not know 
that you expected him.” 

44 It was Sir Noel who asked him down, I 
think,” said the Duchess. 44 At any rate he is 
here, and we must do our best to entertain him; 
at least to make him feel that he is not unwel¬ 
come.” 

44 Unwelcome! And the relatire of your grace ! 
How can that be possible?” said Rose, with 
quickened interest. 

44 He may think it possible, if we spend half 
our time with this young gentleman,” said the 
Duchess, dropping a kiss on the child*s face, and 
rising to go. 

44 1 had almost forgotten,” said Rose. 44 Ex¬ 
cuse me for the moment, Duchess; but I came up 
for the child, if Ruth will spare him. Walton has 
not seen him to-day.” 

Ruth flung back the shawl, eagerly. 

“ Take him—take him at once, Lady Rose. 
How could I be so forgetful, so miserably self¬ 
ish ? To-morrow, perhaps, I may be permitted 
to come down myself. Indeed, I am quite well 
enough. Tell him so; and say I left a kiss just 
here, on the little fellow’s mouth. I shall be 
very patient till you bring him back.” 

Lady Rose took the babe in her arms, and car¬ 
ried him down to young Hurst, who had been 
asking for him with no little impatience. As if 
some vague feeling of insecurity possessed him, 
he had each day requested to see his son, not 
from the fond lovingness that made up the sweet 
slavery of its mother, but with a vague anxiety, 
as if some harm might befall it. 

When Rose placed the child in its father’s 
arms, he gazed on it sadly and earnestly, until 
tears stood in his eyes, and a slow look of pain 
gathered on his faoe. 

«< He is safe, he is well! The dreams that 
harass me are all false. It is kind in you to in¬ 


dulge me, cousin. I hope Ruth is not haunted 
about the little fellow as I am.” 

44 Ruth is haunted only by her own great love,” 
said Lady Rose. 44 In my whole life I never saw 
anything so beautiful as her pure motherhood. 
The child seems a part of her own soul. I never 
thought that human affection could be so absorb¬ 
ing, so grandly beautiful.” 

44 You will love my son, also, Lady Rose ?” 

There was pathetic longing in the sick man’s 
voice, that went to that generous heart. 

44 1 do love him dearly, and always shall,” she 
answered, in low but very impressive tones. 
44 How could I help it ?” 

44 And his mother ?” 

This question was put more directly from the 
wistful eyes than through the voice. 

44 His mother is very dear to me,” answered 
the lady; 44 so dear, that nothing can make me 
love her less.” 

44 When I am gone, Rose-” 

Lady Rose interrupted this mournfhl speech 
with a faint sob of pain. 

41 When you are gone, if it must be so, Ruth 
will be dearer to me than ever. Then she will 
be not only beloved, but sacred—she and her 
child.” 

44 My father is an old man, Rose, and with¬ 
out him these two will be very helpless, very 
desolate.” 

44 Never, while I live, Walton-” 

Rose was kneeling at the young father’s side. 
He stooped down and kissed her forehead with 
tender reverence. 

44 1 am not the first man who, all unthinking, 
has had an angel by his Bide,” he said. 44 Take 
the child, Rose. I cannot tell why it was that I 
could not rest without Beeing him ; but it seems 
as if a holy light had broken over me to-day, and 
I must give those I have loved into your gentle 
care. Now I am content.” 

As he spoke, Hurst stooped his head and 
kissed the child, whose weight was bearing down 
his strength. 

44 Not there,” said Rose; 44 not there! His 
mother left a kiss for you on his mouth.” 

Hurst looked down on that small face ear¬ 
nestly, sadly, until a flood of tears filled his eyes. 
Then his head drooped slowly, and he gathered 
the wife's kiss from his son’s lips. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

44 Not now, your grace. I cannot speak of 
these things now; the shadows around this house 
are too dark for the future.” 

44 But I love you, sweet lady; and to an honest 
love there is no place too sacred, or time too 
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solemn. I do not ask you for oblivion of your 
friends or their sorrows, only to remember that 
troubles may exist deeper and darker than death 
can bring.’* 

“I know, I know!” was the pathetic reply. 
And the Duke felt that something deeper and 
more absorbing than he had dreamed of lay be¬ 
tween his love and that young heart. 

“You can understand how little life itself is 
worth when love is taken oat of it,” he said, with 
tender pleading. “What would all that fortune 
has bestowed on me amount to, if (he one hope, 
dearer than all the rest, is taken from me? 
That hope, Lady Rose, rests with you, to com¬ 
plete or destroy; that is, my life is in your 
hands.” 

They had been walking up and down the 
grand terrace, where the moonlight was falling 
with soft radiance, flinging down shadows from 
the stone balustrades, that seemed solid and 
heavy as themselves, and duplicating the great 
carved vases which were crowded with cacti and 
vast tropical ferns, all turned to grayish silver in 
that dim atmosphere. 

Lady Rose paused by one of these vases, 
and leaning her hand on the edge, stood in the 
deep shadow of the ferns. 

“Yes,” she said. “I can feel deeply all that 
you say, because I, too, have loved hopelessly, 
and know what the suffering must be to a 
stronger, perhaps prouder nature.” 

44 You ! You, Lady Rose ! So young, so pro¬ 
tected ! Impossible !” broke in the young man. 
44 Love ! Yes, that is possible; but—but, hope¬ 
lessly with you ! I cannot comprehend it.” 

44 Still it is true; and for that reason I tell you 
of it. You have conferred on me the great honor of 
desiring me for your wife, thinking, as is natural, 
that a young lady, presented only a few months 
ago, must enter the great world with a free heart. 
I think,” she added, with a faint blush, and fainter 
smile, “that mine was given years before that.” 

“Years before that! Why, Lady Rose, you 
were but a child then.” 

“Yes, I must have been a child,” answered 
the lady, after a moment of gentle thoughtful¬ 
ness. “Had this feeling been one of later 
growth, I might not have found courage to speak 
of it here.” 

44 But now is this feeling strong enough to bind 
you to another? Is this the misery for which 
your words are preparing me ?” 

“I am bound to nothing, or rather to no one, 
your grace.” 

The Duke heaved a deep sigh of relief. 

44 Thank God!” he exclaimed. 44 Then you 
are not pledged, either in honor or in heart ?” 


44 Only as a sister is pledged to the brother 
who needs her help, and who knows no feeling 
but that of the most tender affection for her.” 

Again the Duke drew a deep breath. 

44 And you ?” he questioned. 

44 1 have nothing but tender eompasslon, a 
boundless wish to give help, a solemn resolve to 
go hand in hand with the soul, that God is calling 
down into the dark valley.” 

44 Ah !” 

It was a simple ejaculation, but enough to 
satisfy the Lady Rose that she was understood. 

44 You will understand that such fbelings give 
place to no thoughts of the ftiture. When sha¬ 
dows are around one on every hand, it is impos¬ 
sible to turn to the sunshine.” 

The young Duke bent his head in unconscious 
reverence. 

“ I wonder if the angels are more gentle, or 
more lovely,” he said, in a low voice. 44 If so, 
I almost envy my friend, even in his last jour¬ 
ney. Lady Rose, you shall find that I have the 
patience to wait, and compassion enough to share 
your mournful duties, if that be permitted.” 

Lady Rose reached out her hand. 

44 Ah ! how kind you are !” 

The Duke took the fair hand, so frankly given 
him, and pressed his lips upon it. 

44 We must be watchers while the rest sleep,” 
she said, with tears in her eyes. 44 Even Sir 
Noel, has lost all consciousness of the close dan¬ 
ger in the birth of his grandson ; and all the rest 
share in his security. It would be cruel to 
arouse them.” 

44 It is always cruel to force inevitable sorrow 
on any one,” said the Duke. 44 Unconsciousness 
is a mercy where vigilance can give no help.” 

44 My fears may be ill founded, for I have been 
so much in his sick room, my nerves are shaken. 
His physicians give hope yet, but I have none— 
I have none,” answered the lady, with profound 
hopelessness. 

“ And his wife, that bright young creature— 
how is it with her?” 

44 She is in a new world. In her great joy, 
death, or any other evil thing, seems impossible. 
Before, she had many fears; now, a doubt 
angers her.” 

4 • Poor young thing! With her, delusions are 
a blessing!’’ 

Here the Lady Rose moved away from the 
vase by which she had been standing, and 
walked slowly along the terrace, quite uncon¬ 
scious that her conversation had been listened to 
by a woman seated in a corner of the steps, 
within the deep shadow cast downward by the 
balustrade. As soon as they were gone, this 
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figure slid noiselessly down the steps, and fled 
into the Park, baffled and terrified by the dose 
danger of discovery she had braved. As she ran 
along the footpath leading to the gardener’s cot¬ 
tage, a man came whistling through the shadows, 
and across the patches of moonlight, carrying a 
string of fish in his hand, which caught the sud¬ 
den silvering of light on the inky blackness of 
the gloom with swift changeness. 

“ Halloo! What’s this?” Swark called out, com¬ 
ing to a hall in the path as he saw the gleam of red 
garn^pnts among the leaves. 44 Sir Noel is kind os 
kind can be, but he won’t have gipsies tramping 
through the Park at this hour, I can tell you. 
Well, what are you waiting for ? Do you want 
to make me set the gamekeepers on your track ? 
If not, face about and march. I don’t want to 
hurt you. Been a vagabond myself too long for 
that.” 

Instead of plunging into the dark undergrowth 
of the ravine, as Swark had expected, the gipsy¬ 
like figure came out in the moonlight and con¬ 
fronted him. Then he recognized the young 
woman, who had once before waylaid him in 
the Park with such an air of pleasant com¬ 
panionship. 

44 What, you again, my handsome night-bird, 
so close to the house. Well, what brings you 
here ?” 

44 I had an errand at the great house, but am 
afraid to go in so late at night, especially as 
there is sickness up yonder.” 

44 Yes, Bickness and sorrow, sickness and joy,” 
answered Swark. «• A man going to his grave, a 
child smiling in its cradle; the beginning and 
the end close together. But what have you got 
to do with either ?” 

44 Nothing much; only thinking of the baby, 
as the poorest of us may. I have knitted some 
little socks out of silk and wool, carded with my 
own hands; the softest and prettiest things you 
ever saw, which I thought perhaps the lady— 
the gardener’s daughter, 1 mean—might take off 
my hands. She can find nothing so soft and 
dainty at the Bhops, I can tell her, not even in 
London.” 

44 But you don’t expect to see the lady to¬ 
night ?” 

“ I did not know. It is a long walk I am 
taking, and the dark came on before I knew 
it. So, when I got in sight of the house, I 
turned bock without seeing any one, for the 
whole house seemed lighted as if it was full of 
company.” 

44 Full of company, and double sickness in the 
house! That is likely, now, isn’t it? Not a 
soul but the family are at the Rest, except the 


Duchess and the young Duke, both of’em such 
old friends, that they are part of the Rest.” 

44 But the whole front was lighted up.” 

44 The whole front! Nothing but the drawing¬ 
rooms, and no one in there, I’ll be bound, more 
than the baronet and the old lady, who may be 
playing chess or talking across the table. As for 
the Lady Rose, she is always in one sick room or 
the other.” 

44 Yes, yes, that is it. The lights come from 
their windows,” said the woman. “That was 
why they struck me as so many.” 

Swark began to whistle again, but only gave 
out a few sharp notes, that sounded more contra¬ 
dictory than words. 

“There you go again, knowing everything at the 
first jump. Why, young Mr. Hurst’s room looks 
out on the rose-garden, as everybody knows— 
his old room since he was a boy; and the nursery 
is right over it. The roses, that hang so thick 
about his balcony, climb to the upper windows, 
and peep in at the open sash—to look at the 
baby, I dare say. You saw no light from the 
front from these rooms, I’ll be sworn to that.” 

“ Well, never mind. Any one can be mistaken. 
How was I to know where each light came from 
in all that blaze ? At any rate, there was enough 
to frighten me away.” 

44 And you came so far for nothing ?” 

44 Worse than that; for I have got to walk 
back empty-handed, and lose my work, too; for 
no one about here will think of buying it,” an¬ 
swered the woman, with a touch of bitter disap¬ 
pointment in her voice; 44 and we are in sad 
want at home.” 

“That’s hard,” said Swark, always ready to 
offer help. “Awful hard! You, so good-look¬ 
ing, to go hungry ! I’ve tried it more ’an once, 
and know what it is. Look here, now. I’m 
going up to The Rest with this string of fish— 
trout fit for a prince, if 1 do say it. The young 
gentleman took a bit yesterday morning, and 
relished it famously. t So, I have been out all 
day, thinking he might take to them more than 
once, and am carrying them up in the cool to the 
housekeeper’s room. Now, just give me them 
little socks, and tell me how much they ought to 
bring. Don’t be afraid of a shilling or two, more 
or less; and who knows but I may bring back a 
mint of money, that ’ll jpnd you home singing. 
Besides that, luck being uncommon to-day, I 
don’t mind leaving a brace of fish just here, on 
this bit of opening, which will be something to 
depend on to-morrew. Don’t put up your hands 
and say no, when your mouth is a watering for 
’em. There is more than enough left. Now, 
hand out them baby’s socks, and I’ll see what 
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can bo done for you with Mrs. Mason. If I 
could but get speech of the Lady Rose, it would 
be easy enough.** 

“Or the other lady/’ suggested the strange 
girl. 

“ Just as if she ever left her room at this time 
of night. Now, just leave this thing to me, or 
let it alone, as you like best. Where are the 
socks ?” 

The girl hesitated a moment, then drew a 
package from the folds of her dress, and gave it 
to Swark. 

44 Get what you can for them, for we are in 
sore want,” she said. 

11 There lie two of as fine fish os ever stirred 
fin in the water,” he said, laying the trout down 
upon a patch of turf by the path. 44 Wait here 
till I come back.” 

Having performed this generous act, Swark 
walked off, whistling joyously to himself, glad 
to have helped this wanderer, proud of the trea¬ 
sure of fish he was taking up to the great house, 
and anxious to complete his work of benevolence 
by interesting the housekeeper in the delicate ar¬ 
ticles he was intrusted with. 

The girl stood up and watched him as he 
moved away, with a look of eager interest. The 
moonlight shone full upon her face, softening its 
vivid tints, and revealing the keen expression in 
all the wild, fierce intensity of an animal ready 
to spring upon its prey. 

“ Now—now I have found the path. Now I 
will break in upon them, while his enemy lives 
to suffer. The old room over the rose-garden. 
That same room. I saw her go up to the balcony 
once. She little thought that was showing me 
the way to her nest years after. He is out of 
the shadows; he turns into the thicket. Now 
is my time.” 

Leaving the two trout silvering under the 
moonlight, the girl stole swiftly up the path, and 
when Swark disappeared in the shrubbery, near 
the servants' entrance to The Rest, she darted 
across the open space, entered the rose-garden, 
and, guided by the faint light in a second-story 
window, never paused till she stood under a 
thick cloud of ivy that draped a stone balcony, 
into which the light streamed. Pushing back this 
ivy with both hands, she saw a narrow flight of 
stone steps built close to the wall, and so com¬ 
pletely covered with ample foliage, that no care¬ 
less observer would have discovered them. 

44 Here yet I Choked up with vines, but strong 
as ever,” she thought, wrenching the ivy from 
its clasp on the wall. 44 Now, if all the way is 
as clear.” 

The girl drew back from the steps, allowing 


the ivy to close over them, and, stealing off among 
the roses, took a hurried survey of the building, 
especially of the window that opened into the 
stone balcony. 

44 If it is only open,” she thought. 44 1 can 
hardly make out if it is or not, the light is so 
dim. Yes, yes, the lace curtains float, I can see 
them move. The sash must be open. 1 can find 
no bars across them. Of course it is open : the 
night is so warm. That other window just above. 
The way to that is more dangerous, but I shall 
find it, I shall find it.” 

Back through the rose-garden, across the lawn, 
and into the foot-path, this strange girl made her 
way, after taking these observations, afraid to 
linger in the neighborhood of the great house, 
lest Swark should miss her from the path where 
she was to meet him. 

Meantime, the good-hearted fellow had found 
his way to the kitchen, where he deposited his 
trout, with many anxious directions about the 
way it was to be placed on ice, and dressed for 
the table, joined to anxious inquiries about the 
young master, and the fair lady of the mansion. 

44 If I could see Mrs. Mason now, just for a 
minute or so,” he said to the cook, when that 
functionary was won into good nature by the 
sight of this fine array of trout. 44 You see I 
have just a trifle of a favor to ask, and you 
might help me a bit if you would.” 

44 But the housekeeper isn’t to be seen at this 
time of night. You might know better than that, 
Swark.” 

44 Is she in bed, then ? So early, too ?” 

44 In bed? No. Do you take us for laborers 
here at The Rest, to go to qur retirement before 
ten at night ? But, poor soul, you are London- 
born, and know no better.” 

44 Yes,” said Swark, humbly, 44 1 am nothing 
but London-born. How should I know better ? 
Then her honor, the housekeeper, is not in bed?” 

44 In bed? No. She is at supper with the 
steward. Mrs. Hippie and Mr. Forbes are of 
the party, with the head nurse, as a compliment 
to the little heir. Quite a distinguished party, 
to say nothing of Mr. Wells, the master's own 
man, and Mrs. Hurst's French maid. I have 
just sent up a course fit for a prince. So, you 
understand, that seeing Mrs. Mason is out of the 
question entirely-” 

44 But, then-” 

44 There is no but in the matter. Will you 
never understand, my lad, that the etiquette of 
a great house descends—descends, I say? You 
might take a liberty with Sir Noel, or my Lady 
Rose, but with the housekeeper, or even myself, 
Swark, never 1” 
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“I should never think of such a thing. Far 
from it, knowing my place. But people do some¬ 
times ask to see the Queen, and she lets ’em. 
Maybe, with her condescension in mind, Mrs. 
Mason might-” 

44 Might what, Swark ?” questioned a pretty 
housemaid, who delighted in snubbing the cook. 
44 If you want anything very much, why not come 
to me ? Now, what is it all about?” 

“ I want to see Mrs. Mason, only for a minute, 
you know.” 

44 Well, who says you shan’t ?” 

“ I said thatshe had a supper-party in her own 
room, and I maintain it,” said the cook, austerely. 

44 And I say that isn’t of the least consequence,” 
said the maid. 44 Come with me, 8wark, if you 
have anything particular. This way.” 

Swark followed the girl, looking back at the 
cook with a deprecating smile, as he went. 

44 Mrs. Mason, here is Borne one as wants to 
say a word, not wishing to intrude,” exclaimed 
the maid, when her knock was answered at the 
housekeeper’s door by an order to come in. 
44 Always being respectful, he was going away, 
but, says I, Mrs. Mason is always meanable, and 
condersending to them as approach her ’spect- 
fully, which Swark does, mem; 1 answers for him.” 

Mrs. Mason arose from her chair, which gave 
up the rotundancy of her person with a groan, 
and desired Swark to approach her with an air 
of good-natured condescension worthy of the 
queen herself. 

“ What is it, Swark ? You need not hesitate 
to speak, though my god-daughter is mistress 
here, and I may be said to hold relationship 
with the young heir. No one need be afraid to 
approach me on that account. I am not a person 
to put on airs, far from it. Now what have you 
brought? What do you want of me? Speak 
out, and never mind my guests; they will ex¬ 
cuse you.” 

Here all the upper servants looked toward the 
poor lad benignly, ready, by encouraging smiles, 
to bridge over the vast difference that lay be¬ 
tween them and the unknown youth from Lon¬ 
don, who had doubtless como to make some hum¬ 
ble request of the housekeeper. 

4 * It is this,” said Swark, taking a parcel from 
his pocket, and unfolding half a dozen pair of 
tiny socks, soft as down, and exquisitely fine. 
44 A young woman as I happened to meet coming 
to The Rest with these things, got frightened, 
and was a going home without daring to oorae in, 
though she depended on what they’d bring to 
get her next meal with; so I up, and says I to 
her, ‘Give’em to me, says I. If you knit’em 
for the young heir, why Mrs. Mason is the per¬ 


son to give a good price for ’em, being his female 
ancestor in the churoh on the mother’s side, 
says I.’ ” 

44 And you were right in saying it,” observed 
the housekeeper, spreading her hands benign- 
edly. 44 If these little articles were knit for our 
young heir, and no one else, who should be,so 
likely to pay their price as myself. Mrs. Hippie, 
and you, Mr. Forbes, give me your valuable 
opinion. If the Prince of Wales wanted socks 
for his last, would he want anything better.” 

Mrs. Hippie took one of the socks, and fitted 
it on her two fingers, with critical exactitude. 

“ It is fair, a very fair thing, indeed,” said 
Mr. Forbes, before Hippie had time to give an 
opinion. 

“ Perfect!” exclaimed the French maid. 44 So 
soft, so delicate 1” 

44 They seem very well done,” observed Hip¬ 
pie, releasing her fingers. 44 But really I am not 
a judge, having charge of a young lady. Indeed, 
I would rather not give an opinion under the cir¬ 
cumstances, never having been married.” 

44 Well, I ought to be a judge, anyway,” broke 
in the nurse, gathering up the dainty parcel in 
her hand. 44 Soft as silk, fine as a cobweb, stretch 
to the foot beautifully. Really, Mrs. Mason, I 
think my lady will be delighted, indeed I do. 
Shall I speak to her about them?” 

| The housekeeper drew her pretty figure up 
with great dignity. 

“There is no need of speaking,” she said. 
44 1 propose to buy these socks of the young heir 
myself. Your duty is to put them properly upon 
his feet, without interfering between me and 
Mrs. Hurst, my own god-daughter, as always 
clung to me as if I’d been her mother. Swark, 
please to inform me how much the person values 
her articles at.” 

“She didn’t name any price,” said Swark, 
with some of his London craft; 44 knowing who 
I was going to offer ’em to, there was no need 
of it.” 

Here Mrs. Mason drew a long silken purse 
from her pocket, rested it on the table, with a 
little crash of gold, and took a sovereign there¬ 
from, which she held toward Swark, beaming 
with pride and swelling with benevolence. 

44 1—I havn't got no change,” stammered the 
poor fellow. 

44 Change I I had no idea of change, young 
man. Take the gold, and tell the person that 
Mrs. Mason is well satisfied. You have my per¬ 
mission to retire.” 

Swark accepted the dismissal with alacrity, 
and backed out of the room smiling with delight, 
and clasping the gold in his hands, while Mrs. 
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Mason turned to her guests, and, with great hos¬ 
pitality, entreated them not to permit this inter¬ 
ruption to spoil their supper, which they all 
protested was not likely, Buch liberality in the 
hostess being more exhilarating than the wine. 

This delicate compliment was uttered by the 
steward particularly, and repeated by the whole 
company, when he arose, with a brimming gloss in 
his hand, and proposed the housekeeper's health. 

Swark left this basement festival in its full 
glory, and hurried into the Park, glowing with 
the genuine benevolence of a kind heart, and not 
unmindful that the person he was hastening to 
relieve had looked wonderfully pretty as he left 
her sitting there in the moonlight. 

She occupied the same place when he came back, 
but it seemed to him that her face had changed, 
he could not tell how, but there was deeper fire 
in her eyes, and a force in her speech, that he 
felt, without thinking how it had come about. 

“There is the money—a golden sovereign,” 
he said, with generous exultation. “ I wonder 
when I shall have as much money.” 

The girl started up, and fairly snatched at the 
gold. The greed in her eyes drove back the gene¬ 
rous feelings with which Swark had approached 
her. She saw that, and controlled herself. 

“ I wanted it so much—so much I You can¬ 
not guess the need 1 had of it,” she said, with 
eager apology. “ It was all I wanted, but how 
could I hope for it?” 

“ Well, I’m glad you are satisfied,” said Swark. 
“ I had to break in upon a grand supper-party 
in the housekeeper's room, to get speech with 
her. But here is the gold. I did not keep them 
long from their feasting.’ * 

“ A supper to all the servants 1 Did you say 
that?” 

“ All worth mentioning—stewards, ladies’- 
maids, gentlemen’s valets, and, most pompous of 
all, the head nurse 1” 

“Ah!” muttered the girl. “This is better 
than the gold.” 

“ What did you say ?” questioned Swark. “ I 
did not hear.” 

“ Nothing ; only that I could never thank you 
enough.” 


“ Oh, never you miud that. But if you’ve got 
a long walk before you, now is the time to start. 
The moon won’t last forever.” 

“Yes, this is the time,” Baid the girl, prepar¬ 
ing to move on. 

“ But you are forgetting the trout.” 

“So I am. How stupid! But you see the 
gold has half turned my head.” 

“ I don’t know how you got into the Park, but 
this is the way out,” said Swark; and leading 
the way to a side gate, that led into the high road, 
he saw her pass through, and locked the gate. 

Swark had not been gone five minutes, when 
a key was turned in the lock outside. The gate 
opened again, and this same girl came through. 
She had flung the trout into a ditch near by, and 
appeared empty-handed. Soon her red cloak 
was taken off, and hung, with the dark lining 
folded outside, on her arm. Up, through the 
darkness of the Park she went, along the same 
path she had just left, till she came to the lawn. 
This she crossed with the fleet ness of a bird, and 
paused in the rose-garden to take breath. 

Everything was still. The same faint light 
shone from the stone balcony, touching both ivy 
and roses with pale gold. The lace curtains 
swayed tremblingly. Threading the same bushes, 
like a bird afraid to betray its nest, she reached 
the house, tore the ivy apart, and trampling the 
stray tendrils firmly under her feet, Btood be¬ 
fore the open window. 

Through the lace curtains she saw a man, thin 
as a shadow, aud deadly pale, lying upon a bed, 
breathing so quickly, that she could mark his 
respirations by the linen that rose and fell on 
his chest with a feverish flutter. 

The girl gave one glance that way, parted the 
curtains, and passed with swift noiselessness to 
the opposite door. It scarcely seemed a minute 
before she returned again, carrying a child in 
her arms. Fleet as a bird, and noiseless as a 
snow-fall, she sped through the room, and out 
upon the balcony. There she was checked, spell¬ 
bound, for a wild, shriek rang through the great 
mansion, with such terrible sharpness, that every 
creature within its walls started up to listen. 

(to be continued.) 


MINNIE. 


BY ALMEDA E WRIGHT. 


Night's gloomy shadows rest o’er hill and dale, 
The fitful winds their strange weird mtisie wake 
Which to my soul seems like a funeral dirge, 

By nature chanted for sweet Minnie’s sake. 

And from my heart there comes a bitter wail; 

Oh, darling ! come, come back to mo once more; 


And fill this dreary void, and be again 
My light, my joy, my comfort, as before. 

But to my sonl no answering word is brought, 
The lonely pathway I must tread alone, 

Up to the haven where my dear one rests ; 
With her to share the Joys now all unknown. 
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BY EMILY H. MAY. 


We give, first, this month, a simple costume for j nnd at the Bame distance above, a similar baud 

to the one at the bottom, completes the trimming 
of the skirt. The tablier, which is trimmed with 
a band to match those upon‘the skirt, is slightly 
pointed in front, and is drawn up and tied under 
the basques of the bodice at the back. The tight- 
fitting bodice, which is edged with a bias band of 
the stuff, is made of the striped material, but is 


vith a striped one of the same character. The 
*kirt, which just touches the ground, is made of j 

the plain, trimmed quite at the bottom edge with _ _ 

a band of the striped material, cut on the bias. 

At a short distance above, say four inches, are opened in front, over a waistcoat of the plain, 
three puffs, also of the striped material, cut bias; upon which it is fastened down by littlo straps,, 
Vol.LXVIII.—15 2X1 
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each having a button. The waistcoat buttons all 
the way down. Tight coat-sleeves, with cuffs of 
the same, cut on the bias. This costume may be 
made of gray de bege, for the plain, and striped 
for the trimming. Ten yards of plain, and six 
yards of Btriped material will be required. 

On the preceding page we give a Watteau 
wrapper, made of cashmere, either gray, trimmed 



with blue or crimson, or a pretty solid blue, with 
trimmings of the same color. This wrapper is 
cut all in one from the neck. Princess shape, 
cut into the figure, but not quite tight. At the 
bottom there is a plaited flounce, nine inches 
deep, just in front, widening to twelve at the 
sides and back, where it meets the Watteau- 



plait. If trimmed with a contrasting color, edge 
and line the top frill of the flounce with the color, 
and put it on with a narrow band of the same. 
Cord and trim the pockets, cuffs, and collar to 
match, and the bows upon the Watteau, cuffs, 
and front of wrapper, make entirely of the color. 
From nine to ten yards of cashmere (according 
to the height of the lady) will be required. Two 
yards of silk to trim. This design is. only suit¬ 
able for soft, woolen material. Merino would be 
less expensive than cashmere; and we have seen 
a very pretty wrapper made in gray de bege, and 
trimmed with the same material, several shades 
darker. 


Opposite, we give a walking-costume to ft 
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young lady. It consists of a silk or alpaca skirt 
and a checked poplin Polonaise. The skirt is 
plain, and the waistcoat is of black silk, or poplin, 
trimmed with a silk plaid, and fastened with but¬ 
tons to match. The poplin Polonaise is Princess 
in form, and has black silk or poplin revere in 
front, piped with the same. The sleeves are 
black, trimmed with bands put on lengthwise; 
and the cuffs are made of cut-out squares, turn¬ 
ing-up, and lace, or plaitings, to form the bottom 
part of the cuff. Five yards of double-width 
plaid material will be required for this costume, 
in black and white, or shades of dark gray. 

Next is a nursery frock of plain and striped 
cambrio, or fine woolen material. The front is 
of the striped, and the back of the plain material. 
A band, cut on the bias, borders the back of the 



plaited skirt. Coat-sleeves, with striped cuffs. 
This frock buttons on the right side from the ; 
shoulder down, and is for either a girl or boy of 
three years. 

On the preceding page, we give a promenade or ; 
house-dress of blnck silk, cashmere, or poplin. It : 
is composed of two skirts, the under one entirely 
plain, and made somewhat fuller than when trim¬ 
med. The front of the upper-skirt forms a round, 
draped tablier; the back is slightly puffed, and 
forms a broad, square-shaped piece; the whole 
edged by a scalloped or plain plaited trimming of 
black silk. Below the tablier the same trimming 
is put upon the under-skirt, id a square shape at 
the sides, thus forming a double tablier. The 


bodice has deep basques, trimmed to match* 
Trimming at the neck put on heart-shaped, ter¬ 
minating with a bow of silk. Tight coat-sleeves, 
with deep cuffs, finished with a narrow plaiting 
of silk, and three buttons. Twelve yards of 
double-width goods in cashmore, merino, or pop¬ 
lin, and five yards of silk, to trim. Cashmere for 
the over-dress, will look well over partly-worn 
black silk; using the surplus for trimming will 
be a good way to renovate a black walking-suit, 
which is indispensable to a lady’s wardrobe. 

An apron in pique, braided and scalloped on 
the edge, for a miss of eight to ten years, and 



two designs for sailor collars, for either boy or 
girl from two to four years, made of insertion 



and edging of Hamburg embroidery, put together 
with narrow linen bands, worked in coral-stitch 



with white embroidery cotton, completes our list 
for this month. 
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We give, next, a suit for a boy of four years, skirt is bordered at the back with a kilt plaiting, 
made of either gray or dark-blue cloth, trimmed and the front ornamented by two bows. The 
with black worsted braid and buttons. The skirt redingote, or loose-fitting Polonaise, fastens slant¬ 
wise, and is trimmed with a narrow plaiting of 
the brown. It is belted at the waist with sash 
and ends, and a chatelain-bag is suspended from 
the waistband. The trimming may be silk, or 
a darker shade of *he de bege material. Ten 
yards single-width material is required. 

Next, we give the front and back of a walking- 
suit for a little girl of five to seven years. The 
front is cut like a loose sacque, double-breasted. 
The back fits the figure, ending in short, slashed 


is kilt plaited, and sewn to an under-waist. The 
loose jacket is double-breasted, trimmed with 
black braid and buttons. A rolling collar, faced 
with black silk. 


basques. From the sides the kilted skirt begins. 
Tight coat-sleeves, with deep cuffs. The material 
is dark-brown camel’s-hair cloth, trimmed with 
a worsted braid in a lighter shade. Smoke-pearl 


Next is a costume for a little girl of eight years; 


it is made of de bege, trimmed with brown. The \ will be required. 


| buttons. Sash ribbon to match. Four yards of 
[ double-width material, twelve yards of braid, 
one dozen and a half of buttons, one yard and a 
I half to one yard and three-quarters sash-ribbon, 
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ANTIMACASSAR NETTING. 

BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give, printed 
In colors, a pattern in netting for an antimacassar, 
or tidy, The engraving represents a third only 
of the design. The work is netted in plain, 
simple netting, using linen thread, and a mesh 
No. 6, by the Bell gauge. You require 102 


loops for the width of the work, and net the 
length half as long again as the width, unless 
a square cover is required. The design is darn¬ 
ed in stripes, as illustrated ; between each stripe 
leave the same number of plain rows; add a 
fringe of the thread. 


CUIRASS.BASQUE. 

BT EMILY H. MAT. 



Make of cashmere or cloth, and braid all over J but we give on the diagram a sleeve for those 
with mohair braid. Our design is sleeveless, \ who may prefer it. 
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CROCHETED ROSETTE FOR ANTIMACASSAR. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



Crochet into a circle of 7 chain the 1st round, 
as follows: 10 times alternately 9 chain, 1 double. 

2nd round: 6 chain, 6 times alternately 1 
double in the centre stitch of the 9 chain and the 
centre stitch of the next loop of chain/9 chain. 

Ord round; 24 loops of 25 chain each, and 1 
double in the next stitch but one of the previous 
rows, working in 2 stitches, because the last round 
had 50, and this only requires 48. Fasten and 
cut off the thread. 

4th round: With new thread, 1 double in the 
centre stitch of the loop of 2-3 chain, * 7 chain, 1 
double in the centre stitch of the loop before the 
one in which the last double was crocheted. Con¬ 
sult illustration for the crossing of these loops, 
7 chain, 1 double in the centre stitch of the next 
loop but one; repeat from *. 


5th round: 3 slip stitch, 1 double, * 7 chain, 
1 double in the centre of the next 7 chain, 5 
chain, 1 double where the last doable was crochet¬ 
ed ; repeat from *. 

6th and 7th rounds: Like the 6th, except that 
7 instead of 9 chain are crocheted, and the 2 
stitches separated by 6 chain are worked in the 
centre of the 9 chain. 

8th round : 4 slip stitches, I double, alternately 
9 chain, 1 double in the centre of the next 9 chain. 

9th round: * 3 chain, 8 treble in the 5 chain 
of the last row but one, taking the scallop of chain 
of the last round, 3 chain, 3 treble, like the last 
in the same 6 chain, 3 chain, 1 doable in both 
parts of the double in the preceding row, repea: 
from *, and close the round as usual with slip 
Stitch. 


EMBROIDERY. EDGING AND INSERTION. 
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NECKLACE IN JET BEADS. 


BT UBS. JANE WEAVES. 



T 



We give the full-size design of the squares 
which form the necklace, all of which squares 
are made separately, and joined together by 
passing the silk or wire through the side beads 
in making the fringe. For the fringe, beads of 
three sizes are needed. These may be counted 
and threaded from the design. The necklace is 
tied at the back by a ribbon bow. 


INSERTION AND KNITTING. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



Materials: Crochet cotton, No. 12 : steel pins, 
No. 14. 

Cast on six stitches. 

1st Row. l’lain knitting. 

2nd Row. Slip one as if for purling, slip one, 
knit one, pass the slipped stitch over, make one, 
218 


slip one, knit one, pass the slipped stitch over* 
knit one. 

3rd Row. Slip one as if for purling, knit one, 
knit one, purl one in the made stitch, knit two. 
Repeat the two last rows for the required 
length. 
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The slight frame-work of this pretty bag con- by cords and tassels of scarlet silk, 
sists of two strips of fancy straw braid, each 12 cord holds the straw braid in its place 
inches long; these strips are placed crosswise tween each strip i* an ornamented 
under a bag of scarlet satin, which is drawn up fancy straw. 


FANCY WORK-BAG. 


BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


DESIGN FOR DARNING ON NET 
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KDITOUIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

What Is Social Siferiority? —A lady writes to ns as 
follows:—“ Pray do tell me, If you can, what constitute# social 
superiority ? In our littlo town, Mrs. Brown looks down on 
Mrs. Smith, And Mrs. Smith in turn looks down on Mrs. 
Jon ea. The only reason I can find for this assumption of 
superiority is that the Browns made their money in the 
last generation, and the Smiths in this, while Mr. Jones is 
only now beginning to make his. They live pretty much 
aliko. If anything the Smiths make the greatest show, 
while the Joneses are really the most intelligent. As for 
the Browns, they know nothing and do nothing; take no 
magazines, und never read a book; but boast ot what they 
call ‘ family,’ which means, I believe, that they were born 
in a double house.” 

Our fair correspondent asks us a question rather diffloult 
to answer. In a republic like this, where no distinctions 
of rank exist, no one person can really be said to be better 
than another. Any assumption of that kind is an imper¬ 
tinence. So much for theory. But in point of fiict, as we 
all know, there is not a village, however small, in which 
there are not families who hold themselves aloof from the 
others. In most cases, too, this assumption of superiority is 
tacitly acknowledged by the community at large. But the 
reason why it is so, is difficult, always, to tell. Sometimes 
it is because they aro richer; sometimes because they belong 
to the learned professions; sometimes because their hither 
was a Senator, or other prominent public official; and some¬ 
times it is mere fashion or caprice. 

It is curious that this feeling of caste, It is nothing else, 
is common to all the nations of Western Europo. It is more 
deeply rooted in those of northern race than of southern; 
but it prevails everywhere, quite as much in republican 
Switzerland as in monarchical Prussia. We Americans have 
inherited it in our blood, and it always clings to us, in Bpite 
of our democratic institutions. Among other people, how¬ 
ever, it is quite unknown. The Turkish races have no such 
fooling. Neither have the Mongolians. In China it is 
merit, not family, w hich gives rank. In a word, this senti¬ 
ment of caste, in its true sense, appears to be confined to 
what ethnologists call the Aryan race, and with them it 
prevails universally, most marked, indeed, among the Brah¬ 
mins of India, but rampant even in this country, and in the 
smallest villages of it. 

Of course the true test of social superiority ought to be 
culture. By this we mean, not only education, not merely 
. intellectual pre-eminence, but refinement of manner* and 
purity of morals. The perfect individual ought to have the 
heart and the behavior cultivated quite as much as the brain. 
A man may know a great deal, yet be rude in his de¬ 
meanor: we have met many very eminent characters utterly 
regardless of the feelings of others. Or ho may l>e a pro¬ 
fligate, or drunkard: more than one of our statesmen were. 
Of all claims to social superiority, however, that of mere 
wealth is the most vulgar. Noxt to that is what is popu¬ 
larly called “ family,” as it is a claim based, not on personal 
merit, but on the Biipjiuscd merit of an ancestor. Everybody, 
of course, has a right to choose their acquaintances, but this 
can be done without any offensive assertion of superiority, 
a thing of which no well-bred man or woman is ever guilty. 

To Clean Coral. —Place the piece of coral in a thick 
lather of soap and hot water. After a short time rinse it 
well, brush it with a very soft brush, and sot it in the sun 
to dry. Wo give this in answer to an inquiry. 
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How Wk Afford It. —A subscriber asks os how we eats 
afford to furnish flve-dollar engravings for fifty cents. Tbs 
explanation Is very simple, Every year we have to engrave 
a premium plate, at a cost of from one thousand to two thou¬ 
sand dollars, in order to have a first-class picture to give to 
persons who get up clubs for “ Peterson.” But once engrav¬ 
ed, and the impressions struck off that are necessary for this 
purpose, every additional impression over and above these, 
costs us only the price of the paper and printing. As we 
do not wish to make any profit on these additional copies, 
we offer to supply subscribe!*, but rubecriber* only, at the cost 
of production, which is fifty cents. Of course, this is a com¬ 
petition in which no other magazine or newspaper publisher 
con engage, because no other one has such a series of fine 
premium engravings. Recollect, our premiums are not cheap 
lithographs, or flashy-colored prints, but first-class works of 
art, and such as really sell, at retail, for five doll&ra. 

Economical Party Dress. —Yonng ladles find no expense 
so great as that of party dresses. For this season of tho year, 
however, ono not too expensive may be mude by taking a 
white silk gored petticoat, with a train not more than three 
inches on the ground, and wearing over this, a white net, gre¬ 
nadine, or clear muslin skirt with three graduated flounces, 
beaded with open-worked insertion, which may be lined 
either with white or colored satin, the front breadth t rimm ed 
d la bSb6 t that is to say, with alternate goffered frills and in¬ 
sertion, rovers to correspond, Grecian bodice and sleeves, 
wreath of natural flowers from the left shoulder arrow the 
bodice. This costume may be varied by wearing a colored 
slip under it and trimmings to match; its chief merit con¬ 
sists in the fact that it may be got np by a clcar-starcher, to 
look as good os new, again and again. 

Have lor A Sweetheart?— The Williamsport (Md.) 
Pilot says:—“ Petereon’s Magazine appears, this month, with 
more attractions than ever. If we had a sweetheart we 
don't think wo could find a more suitable present for her 
than this valuable and interesting fashion periodical, and 
we are confident it would pleaso her, that is if she was a 
sensible lady. Youug man subscribe for it for your sweet- 
; heart.” Wo will add, that if you haven’t a sweetheart, the 
i sooner you get her, the better; and when you get her, the 
; sooner you subscribe for “ Peterson” for her, the better also. 

Fashionable Color*. —Cream color is the most fashion- 
; able one nt present. Next is gray, from the moat delicate 
silvor tint to the darkest steel, according to the occasion for 
which the toilet is prepared. Green of every shade and hue, 

| from tho deepest bronze to tho magnolia, which has a pale 
; yellow tint through it, is much worn, and more univenally 
; becoming to blonde and brunette than a few years ago 
; would have been thought possible. 

Our Colored Steel Fashion-Plates cost us ten thousand 
|; dollars, every year, more than if we used colored lithographs, 

; as our cotemporaries do. But they are vastly more beau- 
; tiful, as any lady can see for herself; and our rule always 
| has been to give the beet of everything , no matter what the cost 

Now Is The Time to begin to talk to friends and neigh- 
l»ors about subscribing for “Peterson” for 1876. Whatever 

S eise is token, “Peterson,” ought to be taken first. Old 
frionds and patrons, let each of you, for next year, make a 
point of getting one additional subscriber I 
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A New Volume began with the July number, affording 
an excellent opportunity to subscribe. Subscriptions will be 
token, if desired, for the bIx months to the end of the year. 
No other two-dollar magazine in the country, we claim, con 
be compared with this one. “ Peterson” gives, in every 
number, not lea than eight pages more of reading matter 
than other magazines at the same price; gives also a colored 
pattern, which no other magazine gives; and gives a double- 
sized colored fashion, printed from a steel plate, while others 
give only lithographs, or plates of only half the size. Many 
magazines, that charge three or four dollars, are not so good 
as 44 Peterson.” The Portland (Me.) Monitor says“ Only 
two dollars a year, and equul to the best three-dollar maga¬ 
zine. Everybody ought to have a copy of it.” If persons 
wish back numbers trom January, they can be supplied. 
Additions may be made to clubs, at the price paid by the 
rest of the club. 

Be Eakly In The Field. —Yon cannot begin, too soon, to 
get up your clubs for 1876. We have, every year, letters 
that say. 44 If I had begun earlier, I could have sent you 
twice as many subscribers; bat, when I went around, I was 
told, constantly, 4 We are sorry, but we have promised to 
another magazine, and we find now, that we have made a 
mistake.' Next year I will begin earlier.” Being the year 
of the 44 Ceutenuial,” the magazine will bo better than ever. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Queen Mary: A Drama. By Alfred Tennyson. 1 tol, 12 mo. 
Boston: J. It. Osgood A Co. —The dramatic power shown in 
this play is a surprise eveu to Tennyson’s warmest admirers. 
Hitherto the English laureate has been celebrated rather 
for lyrical than for dramatic excellence; and there is a very 
general opinion, even among good critics, that the two are 
never found united. Shakspeare was an example, however, 
which ought to have taught them better. Yet even Shaks¬ 
peare, there is reason to believe, hold, to the day of his death, 
that he would be remembered, if remembered at all, as a 
lyrical poet, and not as a dramatic one. It is certain, at 
least, that he placed more storo by his sonnets, and by 44 Venus 
aud Adonis,” than even by 44 Hamlet” or 44 King Lear.” But 
those of our coteinporaries, who say that Tennyson, because 
ho resembles Shakspeare, in showing dramatic as well as 
lyrical force, also resembles him in surpassing ail other 
dramatic writers, vastly exaggerate the merits of 44 Queen 
Mary.” The truth Is that the critics, not expecting anything 
like so great a success as this play exhibits, have now rushed 
to the other extreme, and are overrating its ubility. The 
drama will live in the language, we admit; but it will live, 
less by its own strength, than as a curious specimen of Ten¬ 
nyson’s comparative success as a dramatic writer: peoplo 
will say, os Pope said of the fly in the amber, that the thing 
itself is neither rich nor rare, tho wonder is how it got there 
at all. But when a writer lias once become famous, every¬ 
thing he does, in the eyes of his coteinporaries at least, is 
extolled to the skies. To compare ‘‘Queen Mary” to even 
the earlier plays of Shakspeare, much less to his later 
ones, as some even of the London journals have, is simply 
absurd. The p.uy follows history very closely. 

The Works of Caroline bee HenU. 12 sofa., 12 mo. PhUada: 
T. li. Peterson 4k Brothers. —A generation ago Mrs. Hentz was 
one of the most popular of American authors, and her novels 
still have admirers, especially with those who wish to know 
something of phases of Southern life, which have now passed 
away forever. This is a very handsome edition, each volume 
bound in morocco cloth, with full gilt back. Tho twelve 
volumes may be hod separately, or together, 1 q which latter 
case they are put up in a neat box. 


In The Kitchen. By Elizabeth 8. Miller. 1 vol, email 4 to. 
Boston; Lee 4k Shepard .—In tho beauty of its type and 
paper this new 44 Cook-Book,” for that is what It really is, 
for surpasses any of its rivals. The merits of its receipts ap¬ 
pear to us to be no less incontestable. The author, in a 
modest introduction, say* that some of the receipts are 
French, some German, others English, and many American. 
“ No small number,” she adds, 44 are taken from written re¬ 
ceipt-books of families famous both at the North and South 
for their savory cooking.” Most of the receipts have been 
tested by the anthor herself. Those relating to the making 
of bread are quite numerous. This is a valuable feature in 
the book, for first-rate bread is rare. But we think tha 
author is mistaken in saying that as good bread can be made 
with acid and alkali as with the old-fashioned yeast. The 
best bread in this country is made in the Middle States, and 
certainly no good cook here uses 44 self-raising flour,” or 
other artificial yeast. 

Fated To Be Free. By Jean Ingdow. 1 roL, 12 mo. Boston : 
Roberts Brothers. —Those who have readJHiss Ingelow's former 
novel, 44 Off the Skelligs,” will be glad to hear that this is, 
in a way, a continuation of it. One of the charms of this 
story, as of the preceding one, is that it gives so much space 
to children; as tho author well Bays, 44 in real life they run 
all over, the world is covered thickly with the print of tlieir 
little footsteps;” and why should they not, therefore, have 
prominence in a novel ? Miss Alcott bus shown us, in our 
own country, what can bo done with children, as heroes and 
heroines. Miss Ingelow hits anothor conspicuous merit: 
she does not pretend to make her characters perfect; for 
she knows that in real life, even the best have faults. Tho 
volume is neutly printed and bound, as indeed are all tho 
books of this firm. 

The Mystery, or Platonic Love. By G. B. Crosby. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
PhUada: J. B. LippincoU 4k Co. —This is a novel 44 with a 
purpose.” It is intended to teach that persons of “conge¬ 
nial tastes and sentiments and dispositions,” we quote from 
the preface, “and with a similarity of mind and purpose,” 
should marry, and no others: and the author calls this 
“mating of intangible affinities,” we still quote, “Platonio 
Love.” The story is well-told. But It would be a better 
one if its didactic purpose was leas obvions. it is bad art, as 
we have often said in these columns, to prencli, when yon 
ought to narrate. A moral may come in incidentally; and 
it always does in works of real genius; but to write a book 
in order to prove a moral is both logically and aesthetically 
a mistake. 

John Darien. By Julia Kamnagh. 1 vol, 12 mo. New York: 
D. Appleton 4k Co. —This is a very disappointing story, so 
much so, that if it was a first effort, the author would never 
be heard of again. Heretofore, Miss Kavanagh, though 
rather too romantic, has always been interesting; but this 
is a dull, a very dull book, with meagre incidents, and those 
oquch spuu out. We look in vain in it for the charm wo 
found in 44 Nathalie.” 

The Physician's Wife. By Helen King Spencer. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
PhUada: J. B. LippincoU 4k Co. —This, we believe, is a first 
production, and, regarded in that light, is full of promise. 
Tho plot, though romantic, can hardly be called improbable. 
There is a sprinkling of English high life in it, w hich w ill 
give it an additional flavor to many readers, for there are 
not a few, even in this republican land, who, as Byron said 
of Moore, “ dearly love a lord.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Falconbridge. By Hamilton Aide. 1 vol, 8 vo. 
Boston: Loving. —A very readable novel, though most per¬ 
sons, we think, would have liked it better, if the heroo’a 
cousin had been younger, and he and she had married as a 
finale. But the interest is so well maintained, the plot so 
skillfully concealed, that, in spite of this, the story is one of 
unusual interest. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR.-MOTHERS' DEPARTMENT 


OUR A RM- CHAIR. 

Opinions op rn* Press. —The newspaper press, In all sec¬ 
tions of the country, indorse the claims of “Peterson,” to be 
the cheapest and beat of the lady's books. Tho Philadelphia 
(Pa.) Centennial says:—“The July number of this ‘Queen 
of the Ladies' Books’ has been received ; and we take plea¬ 
sure in culling the attention of our lady readers to this pel 
ladies' magazine. Inside and out, it is a better combination 
of illustrations, and instructive and interesting reading 
matter, than auy two dollar book published.’’ The Coviug- 
ton (Teuu.) Record says“ Petersou is the cheapest of all 
the really good magazines of literature and fashion. Its ; 
steel and fashion-plates are wonders of beauty, its lite¬ 
rary contents fully up to tho standard. No wouder it 
has an immense circulation.” The Seneca Falls (N. Y.) 
Courier says:—“We have long considered Petereon’s the 
very best ladies’ magazine published, and, like wine, it 
seems to improve with age. It is unrivaled in its literary 
department, and its fashion department is universally ad¬ 
mitted to be the very best.” The Manheim (Pa.) Sentinel 
says:—It is a magazine which should be in every lady’s 
parlor.” Now i* the time to begin to get up club lists for 1876. 
By being early in the field, you can secure twice as many sub¬ 
scribers. The premium plate, for getting up clubs, will bo 
entirely new, a superb aflair, engraved expressly for us by 
Illman Brothers. Three subscribers, at $1.60 each, will earn 
this. By getting up a larger club you can Becure an extra 
copy also. Remember, too, the postuge, to all subscribers, 
is pre-paid by us. 

We Pre-pay the Postage, remember, on “ Peterson" to 
all mail subscribers. Persons getting up clubs should be 
particular to explain this to those they ask to subscribe. 
Until this year, subscribers had to pay tho postago, at their 
own offices, at an additional expense of twelve cents each, 
and sometimes of tweuty-four. Tho prices now asked for 
“ Peterson” include the postage, making it really cheaper 
than ever. Bear this in mind. 

AnvERTiftKMKNTS inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
prices. “ Peterson's Magazine” is the best advertising me¬ 
dium in the United States; for it has tho largest circulation 
of auy monthly publication, and goes to every county, vil¬ 
lage, and cross-roads. Address Peterson's Magazine, 306 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT 

BY ABRAM. UVEZET, M. D. 

No. IX.— Diseases or the Eyes — Continued. 

After the lids have been carefully freed from their fotil 
secretions, as directed in the previous number, fomentations 
of warm water, poppy heads, chamomile flowers, or weak 
green tea, should l>e used two or three limes during tho 
day; whilst cataplasms of bread and water, elm, linseed, etc., 
inclosed in a fine linen hag, and laid over the eyes at niglit, 
are useful. 

In chronic cases, it is often of service, nay, necessary, to 
keep up an open blistcr*bchind the ears; and salve to the 
lids at bedtime, is an essential part of tho treatment. This 
salve may he citi rinc ointment, diluted with five or six times 
its bulk in lard, or weak red precipitate ointment, either of 
which must be well tubbed into the mouths of the follicle's 
of the glands studding the margin of the eyelids. 

Purgatives nro useful in tho first place, followed by tonics 
and alteratives—the iodides in cases of scrofulous constitu¬ 
tion. Tho w arm hath, with sea or salt water, is always bene¬ 


ficial to weakly or sickly children, if properly applied. The 
child’s stomach must not be overloaded at bedtime, nor dis¬ 
turbed with improper or indigestible food during the day. 
A delicate child is easily chilled, and the skin, stomach, 
liver, and bowels, are thereby disordered, and an attack of 
this disease occurs, or, if present, is aggravated; and mothers 
will soon find that the disease is always increased, or the 
cure checked, when the weather is damp and cold. L&te 
hours must be avoided by young and old, if liable to this 
disease. 

This is all the advice, as to treatment, that can be put in 
practice by tbe mother. If the case does not yield to this 
mild, rational, and generally successful treatment, a phy¬ 
sician, well versed in ocular surgery should be consulted. 

kj- e-waters, made of sugar of lead, are often injurious, in 
certain conditions, forming spots upon the eyes, and should 
never be used by mothers without advice. 

There are several other affections of the lids, concerning 
which a few words may be appropriately written in this 
connection. Herpee , or teller, of the eyelids, is often met 
with In children, as well as In adults, which, under gentle 
laxatives, light diet, fomentations, some mild solves or oint¬ 
ments, ruus its course in about two weeks, leaving pits, like 
small-pox, in some instances. Cnuta ladea, or milk scald, 
which is often seen about the mouth and cheeks of children, 
often spreads to and attacks the eyelids. It mnnifeets itself 
in pustules, followed by thin, yellowish, or greenish-yollow 
scabs, or crusts, which, extending to the very edges of the 
lids, seals them up to such a degree that the infact cannot 
open them. After a time the scabs fall off, leaving the skin 
red, and tender to tbe touch, which process may repeat 
itself again and again. 

If tho disease is neglected, the lymphatic glands beneath 
the jaw often become affected; and if diarrhea and hectic 
fever set in, the mesenteric glands of the abdomen are evi¬ 
dently involved, and the child perishes in a state of great 
emaciation. 

Hence the importance of mothers giving even this gene¬ 
rally simple affection due attention, not letting it alone till 
the above-described mischief ensues, by administering some 
gentle laxatives to correct tho secretions of the stomach and 
bowels; by prescribing a plain, simple diet; and after ablu¬ 
tions of milk and water, etc., anoint the lids w ith citrine or 
; other ointments, much reduced with laid. This simple 
; course, if proper attention be paid to the child’s diet, will 
generally avoid the calling in of medical aid, a mutter of 
considerable importance to the industrious poor, who are 
struggling for a home. Tbe admonition to mothers not to 
resort to drying salvos or washes, without first giving a 
little rhubarb, senna, or magnesia, and withholding salt 
meats, fish, gravies, pepper, cheeao, nuts, cakes, etc., cannot 
be too often repeated. 


HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 

Splinters In The Eye.— It is quite common for bits of 
coal, steel, or other dangerous objects, to get into the eye; 
and often it is found difficult, nlmost impossible, c\en for a 
physician to removo them. A medical practitioner, writing 
to tho Lancet, gives a simple, yet certain means of cure. 
“ In consequence,” he says, “ of the difficulty I experienced 
In removing a portion of steel deeply bedded in the cornea, 
which did not yield to spud or needle, some other means of 
removal became necessary. Dry, soft, w hite silk waste sug¬ 
gested itself to me, and was wound ronnd a thin piece of 
wood, so as to completely envelop its end. This soft applica¬ 
tion was brushed once backward and forward horizontally 
over the part of the cornea where tho foreign siibstnnr* 
seemed fixed. To my astonishment it was at once entangled 
by the delicate hut strong meshes of the silk, and was with- 
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drawn with the greatest ease, caught by the same. A gentle¬ 
man in turning steel at a lathe, suddenly felt that a portion 
had entered his eye. He wont at once to a surgeon, who 
with the most skillful manipulation, foiled to extract the 
Kame, saying it would soon work out of itself. The next 
morning the patient saw me, having suffered severely since 
tho accident, und on the first application the portion of steel 
was extracted.” We give this as a remedy needed for almost 
daily use. 


ETIQUETTE. 

Wg oi vg here replies to various questions wo have re¬ 
ceived as to mattera of etiquette. Occasionally, we have 
questions put to us, under this head, which are not matters 
of etiquette, but of womanly delicacy, and those of course 
we do not answer, as every coso depends on its particular 
circumstances. 

1. Young Ladies do not have cards of their own: their 
names are printed, or written, on tlieir mother’s card. 

2. In introducing two persons of different sexes, the gen¬ 
tleman must be named first : Mr. A, Miss B. 

3. if a young lady is asked, by a young gentleman, if he 
may accompany her to, or from, church, or elsewhere, she 
3bouhl answer civilly “Yes,” or “No,” according to her 
inclination. 

4. A young lady should not, as a general rule, exchange 
her picture with a young gontlemau, unless she is engaged 
to him. This is rather a question of propriety than of eti¬ 
quette, however. 

6. If you send out cards at all, on being married, send to 
all your acquaintances, bachelor or otherwise, whom you 
may wish to see. But if you wish to drop acquaintances, 
this is a good time to do it; and to snch do not send cards. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK, j 

AY cry receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a prac- \ 
ical housekeeper. 1 

SOUPS. 

Clear Soup t cith Poached Eggs .—Cut up in small pieces ono 
pound of lean veal, put it into a sauce-pan with a couple of 
onions, two or three carrots, a head of celery, all cut in small 
pieces, and a large piece of butter. Shake tho sauce-pan on 
the lire until the conteuts have become a nice color; moisten 
with half a pint of common stock, hot, and keep on Btirring 
over the fire for some time longer, adding, during tho pro¬ 
cess, half a pound of ham, cut up small. Then take the 
sauro-pan off tho fire, and when the contents are cold, pile 
up on them a small knuckle of veal, chopped up, bones and 
all, into ttnall pieces; fill up the sauce-pan with common 
stock, cold, and odd parsley, sweet herbs, spices, pepper and 
salt in due proportions. Set the sauce-pan to simmer gently 
by the side of the fire for about threo hours, then strain the 
liquor. When cold freo it absolutely from fat, and to every 
quart of liquor add the white of an egg, whisked to a froth; 
keep on beating the liquor on the fire at Intervals, and as 
soon as it boils strain it through a fine tammy or a napkin. 
Put into a shallow stew-pan some water, salted to taste, a 
little vinegar, a few peppercorns, and a few leaves of parsley. 
As soon as the water approaches boiling point—it should 
never be allowed to boil—poach some eggs, one for each 
person and ono over, in it, just long enough to set the yolk 
slightly. Take out each egg with a slice, brush it clean 
with a paste brush, and cut it with a round, fluted paste- 
cutter, about two inches in diameter, so as to get all the eggs 
a uniform shape, and leave neither too much nor too little 
white round them. Turn the egg over carefully, brush it 
dean, and lay it in the soup-tureen, ready filled with boil¬ 
ing hot, cloqr soup. 


Sheep's-Head Soup — (Equal to Mock Turtle. —Wash and well 
clean a sheep’s-hend and pluck. Cut the liver, lights, and 
heart into small pieces; stew them iu four quarts of water, 
with some onions, turnips, and half a pound of pearl barley. 
Stew till well done, then put in the head; when it i9 tender, 
take it out and strain the liquor. When cold, take off the 
fat, add a little browning, and pepper and salt to taste, 
with a good tablespoonfui of mushroom catchup. Cut the 
meat neatly off the head, the same as for mock turtle, about 
an inch square. Add tho meat to the soup, with egg-balls, 
and two glasses of sherry. If more herbs are liked, they 
can be added when the stock is made. Should tho meat not 
bo roqnired for tho sonp, slices taken neatly from the head, 
and served with parsley and butter, will make a nice dish. 
The remains of the meat and vegetables, if cut a little 
smaller, and more onious added, make a good dish for the poor. 

Carrot Soup. —Have ready about four quarts of liquor in 
which a leg of mutton or some beef bus been boiled ; put in 
it a few beef bones, two largo onions, one turnip, some 
pepper and salt to taste, and simmer in a stew-pan for three 
hours. Scrape and cut thin six large carrots; strain the 
soup on them, and stew them till soft enough to pulp through 
a hair-slove, or coarso cloth ; then boil the pulp with the 
soup, which should be of the consistency of pea-soup. Add 
Cayenne. Pulp only the red pert of tho carrot, and make 
the soup the day before it is wanted. 

MEATS. 

Fricassee of Lamb Cutlets. —Cut a leg of lamb into thin cut¬ 
lets across the grain, and put them into a Ntew-jian. In tho 
meantime, make some good broth with tho bones, shank, 
etc., enough to cover the collops; put it into tho stew-pan 
with a bundle of sweet herbs, an onion, a few cloves, and a 
little mace tied in a muslin rag, and stew gently for ten 
minutes. Take out tho collops, skim off the fat, and take 
out tho sweet herbs and mace; thicken it with butter rolled 
in flour; season with salt and a little Cuyenno pepper; put 
; in a few mushrooms and morel Is; wash clean some force- 
I meat balls, tho yolks of throe eggs, beaten in half a pint of 
; cream, and some nutmeg, grated. Keep stirring it ono way, 

! till it Is thick and smooth, and then put in your collops. 

| Give them a toss up, take them out with a fork, and lay 
[ them in a dish. Pour the sauce over them, and garnish 
j with beet-root and lemon. 

| Reef-Cake. —Tho remains of cold roast-beef; to each pound 
[ of cold meat allow a quarter of a pound of bacon or ham; 

> seasoning to taste of pepper and salt; one small bunch of 
minced savory herbs, ono or two eggs. Mince the beef 
very finely (if underdone, it will be better;) add to it tho 
bacon, which must also bo chopped very small, and mix 
together. Season, stir in the herbs, and bind with an egg, 
or two should not one be sufficient. Make it iuto small 
square cakes, about half an inch thick; fry them in hot 
dripping, drain them, and serve in a dish with good gravy 
poured around. 

Pigeon Pie vrith Tomatoes. —Cut the pigeons in halves; put 
them into a stew-pan with sufficient me at-stock to cover 
them, a little pepper. Halt, und cloves, and cut up two toma¬ 
toes and pnt in. Stew them from half an hour to an hour, 
according to size and age. Line tho sides of a pie-dish with 
paste; lay the pigeons into a dish, and fill up with the 
gravy. Shake in a little floor to thicken it, and put in a 
piece of butter if it is not rich enough. Cover it with a nice 
crust, and bake it about three-quarters of an hour, until tho 
crust is done. 

Mock Steeetbreads. —Beat three-quarters of a pound of veal 
in a mortar, then pnt to it a little suet or bacon, and the 
yolks of two egg«, with a few bread-crumbs. Season it 
with pepper, mace, and salt; add a spoonful of cream. 
Make it in the shape of sweetbreads, and brown before the 
fire. Serve them np with a good gravy. 
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FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


Stuffing or Forcemeat for Fowls or VoaL —Shred a little ham 
or gammon, some cold veal or fowl, some beef-suet, a small 
quantity of onion, some parsley, a little lemon-peel, salt, 
nutmeg, or pounded mace, and either white pepper or Cay¬ 
enne, and bread-crumbs. Pound in a mortar, and bind It \ 
with one or two eggs, beaten and etrained, Adding thyme or 
marjoram, or both together, accordiug to fancy. This is 
suitable for forcemeat patties. 

PRESERVES. 

Siberian Crab Applet. —One quart of water, two and a quarter 
pounds of loaf-sugar, one lemon-peel. Put two pounds of loaf- 
sugar into a preserving-pan, with the peel of a small lemon 
and a quart of water. Boll till it becomes a thick syrup. 
Take some fine red crab apples with their stalks on, prick ! 
them with a needle, and put them into the syrup. When the I 
skins begin to crack, take them carefully out, and drain them j 
separately on a dish; add the rest of the sugar to the syrup, ; 
and boil it up again to thicken it; then take out the peel, j 
put the apples into wide-mouthed bottles, and pour the 
syrup over them. When it is cool, tie down tight, to ex¬ 
clude the air. 

Another. —To preserve Siberian crab apples whole, boil in 
half a pint of water a little cinnamon, in sticks, ginger, cut 
in pieces, and a few cloves, till the flavor be extracted; 
strain, and boil with one pound of pounded loaf-sugar for 
ten minutes. Let it stand till cold, and then add a pint of 
fine Siberian crabs, which make scalding hot in the syrup. 
Take them off the fire till nearly cold; heat them in the 
same manner three times. If the under ones look clean, 
take them out carefully and put into a jar, and let the rest 
simmer till quite clear. 

Apple Jelly. —To every pound of apples add a pint of water; 
boil till all the goodness is extracted, then to every pint ot 
Juice add half a pound of sugar. Boil till reduced to half, 
then add a shilling packet of gelatine to each half-gallon, 
and tho juice of two lemons. Or, pare and quarter the ap¬ 
ples, put them into the oven in a pot without water, with a 
closo lid. When the heat has mado them soft, place them 
in a cloth, and wring out tho juice. Put a little whito 
of egg to it, odd the sugar, And skim it carefully before It 
boils. 

To Pr e ser ve Peart. —Pare and cut twelve pears into halves, 
leave the stalks on, and core; place in a baking-jar, and 
add to them the rind of one lemon, cut in strips, the juice of 
half a lemon, six cloves, ten whole allspice, sufficient water 
just to cover the whole; to every pint of water allow half a 
pound of loaf-sugar ; to bo baked in a very cool oven until 
done. They will take at least six hours. The more steadily 
they are done, the better. To improve the color of the fruit, 
a few drops of prepared cochineal may be added. 

Almack. —Plums, pears, und apples, two pound of each. 
Pare, core, and stew together; rub through a sieve; add 
half a pound of moist sugar. Boll until it is quite stiff; 
spread on dishes to dry. When set, cut in squares aud put 
by for use. 

CATCHUP AXD PICK LBS. 

1 Walnut Catchup. —Boil or simmer a gallon of the expressed 
juice of walnuts when they are tender, and skim it well; 
then put in two pounds of anchovies, bones and liquor; two 
pounds of Hhalots, one ounce of cloves, one ounce of mace, 
one ounce of pepper, and ono clove of garlic. Let all sim¬ 
mer till tho sbalots sink, then put the liquor into a pan till 
cold. Bottle, and divide the spice to each.; cork closely, 
and tie a bladder over. It will keep twenty years in the 
greatest perfection, but is not fit for use the first year. Be 
very careful to express the juice at home, for it is generally 
adulterated if bought. Some people make liquor of tho out¬ 
side shell, when tho nut is ripe, but neither the flavor nor 
color is then so fine, and, the shells being generally taken 
off by dirty hands, there is much objection to this mode. 


Nasturtiums so much resemble capers, both in flavor and 
tho mode of pickling, as to be frequently u$ed in the same 
manner. The seeds should be allowed to get ripe after the 
buds and flowers have gone off. Gather them on a dry day, 
put them in salt and water for a few days, drain them, put 
them into ajar, and pour boiling vinegar, well spiced, upon 
them. When cold, cover the jar. They will not be fit for 
use for some months, but will be finely flavored after keep¬ 
ing, and are sometimes preferred to capers, for which they 
aro an excellent substitute, being useful also in serving up 
all dishes In which pickles are warmed with the gravy. 
Young red capsicums may be done in tho same way. 


FA8HI0NS FOR SEPTEMBER. 

Fiq. i.—Walking-Dress or Black 8ilk, Trimmed with 
Five Plain Flounces. —A scarf, trimmed with fringe, passes 
above the top flounce, and is tied in a large bow, with ends 
behind. Black velvet Jacket, with Hungarian sleeves, trim¬ 
med with black ostrich feathers. Black velvet bonnet, 
trimmed with black velvet bow and blue feathers; a band 
of blue ostrich feathors under the brim. 

Fio. ii. — Walking-Dress or Two Shades or Violet.— 
Tho petticoat is of the darker shade, and is of silk, trimmed 
with one deep flounce. The over-dress is of a much lighter 
shade of violet, is of fine cashmere, and flulshod with a 
ruffle. The jacket is of the silk, with the sleeves of cash¬ 
mere, with cuffs of the silk. Bonnet of velvet of the darker 
shade, with plumes of the lighter shade of violet. 

Fio. in.—C arriage-Dress of Gray and Dark-Blue Silk. 
—The front of the dress is of the gray silk, finished at the 
bottom with a scant ruffle, above which is a deep, loose puff. 
A band of the blue silk heads this puff. The sleeves are 
made with two puffs and a ruffle. The back part of the 
dress forms a train, and it is lined at the edge with the gray 
silk. The jacket-waist is made of blue silk, and is trimmed 
with black lace put over the gray silk. Full ruche of white 
crGpe at the neck. Bonnet of blue velvet with gray 
plume. 

Fig. iv.—Carriage-Dress or Rich Fawn-Colobrd Silk. 
The skirt is made rather long, and perfectly plain; over it 
Is worn a jacket of black silk, covered with lace and braid 
applique. From tho waist of the Jacket, in front, pass long 
ends, made of black silk, with the lace and braid applique, 
which pass around to the back, and are tied under the ponf. 
Bonnet of black velvet, with white tulle veil, and feathers 
of rich fawn color. 

Fig. v.—Walking-Dress or Brown Camel’s-Hair.— The 
bottom is trimmed with a broad band of velvet of a darker 
shade of brown. The back of the skirt is plain; the front 
is puffed lengthwise, the puffs separated by rows of dark 
velvet The apron over-dress is trimmed with a band of 
brown velvet, edged on either side by narrow plaitings of 
the camers-hair, and is tied back by a large bow of the 
brown velvet at the back. Waist of the brown velvet but¬ 
toned diagonally from tho left shoulder to tho waist wad 
trimmed with a band of the camers-hair. Sleeves of the 
camers-hair, puffed lengthwise, with bands of the velvet 
between. Cuffs of the velvet and large pockets of camel's- 
hair, with flaps of velvet Bonnet and feathers of the two 
shades of brown. 

Fig. vi.—Boy’s Dress or Gray Cambl’s-Hair. —The 
skirt is made with full kilt plaits. The over-coat is of the 
same material, has a seam down the back, follows the out¬ 
line of the figure, and has large pockets. 

Fig. vii.— Dress tor Mourning or Black Cashmere.— 
The skirt at the back has one deep flounce, headed by two 
! narrow stand-up ruffles above a bias band of cashiuere. The 
: front of the skirt is trimmed by six narrow ruffles, put on 
; in clusters of two, headed by a bias band. Over-drem short 
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and open in front, long at tho back, and finished by a bias 
fold of the cashmere. Black cr6pe bonnet and veil. 

Fiq. vih.—Mourning-Dress or Black Henrietta Cloth. 
—Tho skirt is trimmed all around with six knife-plaited 
ruffles, headed by bias bands. Socque trimmed to corres¬ 
pond with the dress. Bonnet and veil of black cr6pe. 

Fiq. ix.—Over-Dress or Gray Camel's-Hair, trimmed 
with many rows of black braid, fastened down the front 
with large buttons, and looped high upon the hips. In the 
front the waist and cape are cut in one. Deep, square collar. 
This is a very nice traveling drees, especially if made of 
water-proof, and worn over a water-proof skirt. 

Fiq. x.—O ver-Dress of Plain Colors and Wiiitb Plaid 
Foulard, trimmed at the bottom with ruffles of tho silk. The 
waist is trimmed with two folds of plain plum-colored silk. 

General Remarks. —We also give, this month, a Bour- 
nouse opera cloak, which can be made of blue, pink, gray, 
buff, or white opera cloak or flannel, trimmed with black 
velvet, and a worsted fringe of the color of tho material. 
Also a dark-green cloth Jacket, fastened in front with some 
of the oxydized ornaments now so popular, and trimmed 
around the neck, sleeves, and bottom, with Astrakan fur. 
Also two of tho prettiest fall bonnets; one is of white chip, 
trimmed with a long pink feather, and pink loops at the 
back, underneath, with a black wing in front, and a black 
velvet twist around the crown. White tulle strings tie 
under the chin. The other is of brown straw, trimmed with 
brow'n and sulphur-colored feathers at the back. 

It is too early in the season to note any decided change 
in dresses, if a decided change is to be made; but this we 
doubt. Dressing has become so much a matter of individual 
taste, that the styles will change very slowly, because so fow 
styles can l>e said to be “ not the fashion.” The skirt, drawn 
and tied tightly back, is one of tho fow things absolutely 
necessary for the present mode, and a more tincomfortablo 
and unreasonable fashion could not well bo imagined. But 
akirts rather long, or just touching the ground, for walking; 
very long apron-fronts, or shorter ones, or no aprons at al 1, 
are equally worn. Then wo see cuirass waists, and round 
waists, (especially on thin dresses,) with sashes, and basques 
of all styles, worn indiscriminately. 

Plaid goods are still very much used, but the striped 
material is rather newer, though it is almost always like 
the plaid goods combined with a plain matorlal. Some of 
tho richer and more expensive goods are braided, as satin or 
velvet braided on silk, but almost invariably of the same 
color. 

Ruffles are still used for under-ekirta, but galloons are 
never for upper-skirts and waists. 

Woolen and cotton galloon and velvet ribbon, according 
to the material, and all very narrow, are very much used. 
These are arranged In a hundred different ways, but in 
general they are finished at the ends with a small buckle, 
or little spiral, attached to a button. These buttons, which 
are small, are made of wood for dark, plain woolen stuffs, of 
white pearl for cashmere, and of gilt or silvered metal for 
Sicilienne and poplin. Many of the new apron front sare 
trimmed with three rows of braid, gimp, or fringe, to simu¬ 
late three tunics. At one side only there is a pocket; and 
this fashion of a single pocket is growing daily. Pockets, 
whether single or double, are no longer plain. They are 
gathered or plaited, trimmed to match the skirt, and far¬ 
ther adorned with bows; but Fashion decrees only one of 
these handy receptacles must be worn on a tablier. Now 
that dress-pockets must perforce be relegated to the back of 
^ the skirt, these dainty, fanciful pockets in front aro most 
welcome. 

^►Mantles, Basques, Jackets, etc., are Tory much worn, 
the figures being much more covered than formerly. But 
to describe the more elaborate mantles would be impossible, 
the shapes are so peculiar. The newest trimming for jackets 


and over-bseqiies is rows of braid that follow the contours 
of the garment, and aro so close together that they almost 
hide the foundation.. Each row terminates with a loop of 
bnUd, and this forms a pretty edging to the jacket, and 
finishes it so well, that it requires no additional trimming. 

Black or Brown 8traw Hats and Bonnets are still 
worn, the old summer ones being usually re-trimmed with 
poppies, carnations, wall-flowers, etc.; anything that looks 
warm and bright. 8ome of the most stylish are of the 
coaroest straw. Feathers are much used. As yet the shape 
of bonnets has undergone no change; in fact, tho styles ore 
so numerous that It is almost impossible to find anything 
new. Possibly the hat most in favor in Paris, is tho one 
turned up at the back, with a rose resting on tho hair, and 
the most of the trimming is at tho back. Felt Hats and 
Bonnkt8, to match the dress, have been imported with some 
of the new woolen and silk costumes. The three prettiest 
that we have ever seen are a navy-blue, a chestnut-brown, 
and a bottle-green. These three bonnets were trimmed in¬ 
side and out with ruches of silk of the same color as the felt. 
Flots of wide ribbon were placed at the back, also the wing 
of a lophophore, with tho exception of the navy-blue bonnet, 
where the wiug was replaced with a white rose. 

Grenadine Veils are very long, and are arranged in the 
fashion adopted for tulle veils last summer. The middle of 
the veil is passed smoothly over the face; the ends are 
crossed behind the head, then brought to the front, aud 
tied under the chin. Blue, cream color, and white, are 
most ussd. 

Very soft, low Coiffeures are worn in Paris, and, it is 
said, nets for the hair will shortly bo revived. A few ladies 
have appeared with thin, almost invisible nets protecting 
their plaited hair. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fio. 1 .— Water Proof Cloak of Dark-Green and Blue 
Flaid, for a Youno Girl. —The clonk is made in the pelisse 
shape, with two small, plain capes, the top one being uot 
much larger than a large collar. . 

Fio. 11 .— Water-Proof Cloak of Navy-Blue for a 
Youno Girl. —It la made looser than the other cloak, is 
fastened down tho front with straps and buttons, and has 
large pockets. 


NOTICES. 

49" In Remitting, for “ Peterson’s Magazine,” name, at 
the top of yeur letter, your poet-offleo, county, and State. If 
possible, procuro a post-office order on Philadelphia. If a 
post-office order cannot be had, get a draft on New York, or 
Philadelphia, deducting the exchange: if a draft cannot be 
had, send greenbacks or notes of National banks, and re¬ 
gister your letter. Bo particular to address to Charles J. 
Peterson, No. 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

46^“ Persons ordering the Magazine from agents, or deal¬ 
ers, must look to them for the supply of the work. Tho 
publisher has no agent for whom ho is responsible. 

49" When the direction of a Magazine is to bo changed, 
say at what post-office it was received, as well as the one it 
is to he sent to in friture. 

49" Contributors, who wish to preserve their articles, 
must keep copies of thorn. We do not undertake to return 
manuscripts that we cannot use. 

49“ No subscription received, at club prices, for leas than 
a year. Club subscribers must begin with either the January 
or the July number. 

49" Back numbers for 1872,1873, and 1874, may be bad 
of the principal agents, or of tho publisher. 
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HELENA’S FIRST SUITOR. 

BT MRS. J. B. M<OONAUGHY. 


“ Ip there is anything I am surprised at,” said 
Timothy Binder, talking to himself, as he fodder¬ 
ed his cows, 44 it is the way that Enos Maxwell 
has left his property. The heft of it goes to that 
seventeen-year old girl, and a thousand dollars a 
year to that old-maid sister, who is to keep up 
the house for her. Such a great house for just 
them two women-folk and a parcel of servants. 
It’s a sin and a shame to waste money so, when 
it could be put out at good seven per-cent., and 
be piling up like a snow-ball. Then to think that 
old lawyer Lynx is her guardeen, and manager 
of all her property; and here I am, her own 
mother’s second cousin, and never so much as 
mentioned as administrator, nor anything. And 
if anybody can keep money closter than I can, I 
should like to see ’em. Enos knew well enough 
how sharp I was in money matters, and yet he 
never mentioned me, nor consulted me. Speaks 
pretty poorly for his Christian character, in my 
opinion, slighting his relations.” 

Timothy was a widower of six months stand¬ 
ing, with a family of four children, who were just 
now being hustled about by a hired girl, at an ex¬ 
pense of ** two dollars a week, clean cash.” Hence 
the new turn which Timothy’s meditations took. 

44 Now if I had been left guardeen to that girl, 
I'd have cleared off the old woman, and brought 
Heleny right home here; and if I couldn’t manage 
such a young thing as that. I’d give up business. 
The day she was eighteen, I’d have married her; 
and then I guess that black pony and basket- 
wagon would have gone to the highest bidder. I 
couldn’t jestly say whether I’d rent the mansion 
on the hill there, or sell it at a good figure. One 
thing I do know, I wouldn’t live in it, nor she 
should not. He, he, he!’* 

The foddering was done, and os Timothy stuck 
up his pitchfork under the barn*stairs, he also 
uiAde up his mind to one thing; he'd “marry the 
girl, whether or no, if it cost him ten dollars.” 

Vol. XLVI1I.— 17 


After that desperate resolution, he walked into 
the house, with appetite sharpened by the frosty 
air, quite ready for his supper. But Miss 44 Han- 
ner Ann” had been out visiting, and hadn’t been 
in a great hurry to get back; so the fire in the 
old stove was only smoking, and the tea-kettle 
not even humming. 

Now Hannah was a woman of a very different 
spirit from the late Mrs. Binder. Meekness was 
not her forte. 8o Timothy did not dare to slam 
things around as comfortably as he used to, aud 
talk loud. Moreover, she was not “tied” there, 
and he had 44 changed help” five times within the 
past six months; and he knew how handy it was 
to be left with a tubful of washing, and a bread- 
pan full of dough, besides all the rest of the house¬ 
work, while a seven-year old boy was the oldest 
child in the house. The servant-girl question 
might have been a means of grace to him, if he 
would make the right use of it. It had qertainly 
put a bit in his mouth of late. 

Timothy groaned at the heavy pancakes, slap¬ 
ped on the table for his supper, and thought of 
I the good old times when he could grumble as 
i much as ke liked over the feathery “ buck¬ 
wheats,” and the delicious pumpkin-pies, which 
his wife had been expected to keep on hand at 
every meal. The memory of that wife was now 
always very affecting to him. 

44 Just wait until Heleny gets here among 
things,” he said to himself, with a grim smile; 
and his green-gray eyes snapped as he thought 
how exultingly he could then snap his fingers at 
the autocratic Miss Hannah. 

That evening found him arrayed in his Sunday 
best, and seated in Miss Maxwell’s parlor. 

The Bad-hearted girl came down to see him di¬ 
rectly, dad in deep mourning. He had known 
her father for years; that was a sufficient passport 
to her attention. She had spent some pleasant 
hours at Mb old farm-house, in the time of Sum- 
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HELENAS FIRST SUITOR. 


mer fruits; and her father had bought many a j 
basket of the choicest pears of his wife’s cousin : j 
and, of course, Helena could not know that the | 
price paid was always considerably in advance of 
that asked in the market. 

“ How do you do. Uncle Timothy,” she said, 
sweetly, as she advanced and gave him her hand. 
She had always called him “ Uncle Timothy,” as 
he was so much her senior. It nettled him now 
though. But when the fair girl sunk down in 
an easy-chair and burst into tears, as a flood of 
old recollections came back to her heart, poor 
Timothy was utterly taken aback. Sentiment 
was not in his line. The deep grief of a daughter 
for a beloved father would have been touching, 
if he had owned a heart to be touched. World¬ 
liness had turned into stone what might have 
been a heart. 

Still he felt called upon to make some remark, 
so he twiddled his thumbs, as he Baid, patron¬ 
izingly, 

“Don’t take on so, Heleny. It won’t do any 
good. I know just how it is. My wife has been 
dead six months, and yet I. thought, to-night, 
when I sat down to supper, that I couldn’t eat 
a single mou'ful, 1 missed her so.” 

Helena’s kindly sympathy was ever ready for 
another’s sorrow, and her gentle tone and words 
were a great encouragement to Timothy. 

“Yes, Heleny, home isn’t home no more with¬ 
out a wife in it; and nobody knows how the poor 
children miss their mother. Hannah is as cross 
as two sticks to them, and hustles and boxes them 
about in a very different way from what they 
were used to, in their mu’s day.” 

“Poor little things!” said Helena, with real 
pity for her white-headed, distant cousins. 

Timothy’s face gleamed with pleasure, as he 
thought how famously he was getting on. There 
is no telling how foolish he might have become, 
if stately Aunt Susannah had not at this juncture 
walked into the parlor. 

“The meddlesome old maid” received anything 
hut Timothy’s best wishes at that moment; but 
he waited in vain for her to disappear. He 
“ hung around,” until the clock struck nine, and 
then angrily took his leave. It was long past his 
usual bedtime. But he could hardly sleep for 
turning over in his mind his prospects of secur¬ 
ing Miss Helena to preside over his kitchen, his 
children, his calves and poultry, and of invest¬ 
ing her fortune in government bonds, when he 
once got it fairly out of the hands of that crafty 
lawyer, Jonas Lynx. With these pleasing pros¬ 
pects before his vision, he at length dropped off 
to dreams, such as visit souls of his stamp. 

Poor Timothy had reason to realize that “the 


course of true love never runs smoothly,” at least 
his suit did not advance according to his wishes. 
That “ everlasting old maid” was “ always 
around,” and even his dull perceptions showed 
him that she was no ally. But Helena was always 
kind and courteous, if she was sometimes ex¬ 
tremely weary of his talk and surprisingly fre¬ 
quent calls. The quiet of a house, whose shutters 
were still bowed with black, was favorable in one 
way. He was not likely to meet gay company 
coming and going. So little used was he to the 
civilities of good society, that he construed every 
kind remark of the young lady, every civil in¬ 
quiry about Malvina’B cold, or little Tim’s broken 
arm, into so much encouragement. If he could 
only once get her away from that hateful old 
jailor of hers, he felt he could settle the business 
in half an hour. 

Fortune smiled at last. Aunt Susy was called 
awny, unexpectedly, to visit a sick relative; and 
as Cousin Lucy was expected, in the afternoon, 
to spend a week or two, she left home with no 
anxiety. 

There was a ring at the door-bell, an hour or 
two afterward, and when Ryan came down stairs, 
Norah inquired, 

“ Who did you let in ?” 

“It is that country sticking-plaster,” he re¬ 
plied, in disgust. “ I wonder the mistress allows 
him around so much.” 

“She’d be kind to a dog her father had whistled 
to, poor thing!” said Norah. “Miss Susannah 
don’t parley much with bim.” 

Meantime, Timothy made known his errand, 
and begged and besought her so fervently to 
“ride out to his p^e,” and see poor little Tim, 
whose sad condition he set out so pathetically, it 
would have moved a stone, that Helena, on the 
impulse of the moment, decided to go. The 
orchards were just budding, and it would be de¬ 
lightful to take a run through them, she thought, 
after a long winter. 

“Thank you ever so much for the invitation. 
Uncle Tim,” she said, brightly. “You'll surely 
bring me back by three o’clock, bo I shall be 
here when Lucy comes.” 

“I’ll bring yon back at any hour you’ll set,” 
exclaimed the delighted Timothy, who almost 
felt he was Boaring in the clouds. 

“Well, then, I’ll be ready in five minutes;” 
and she donned the cloak and hat, and put up a 
little box of sweets for the Binders, drew on a 
pair of gloves, and was all ready for a conquest, 
if she had only known it. 

It was a very commonplace affair to her, this 
riding out with elderly Uncle Tim, in his old 
“ one-horse shaybut to him it was almost the 
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consummation of his highest earthly hopes and 
ambition. Vet, now his chance had come, he was 
slow to improve it. He hardly knew how young 
men proposed in these modern times. He would 
not be iu a harry. She was chatting so brightly, 
he liked to hear her. Perhaps it might sober her 
down to talk over such serious matters. 

She sprang down lightly at the old green gate, 
and was soon in the midst of the delighted, ne¬ 
glected children, who did not see such a vision of 
beauty every day. Poor little Tim was made 
more comfortable, and all the children rejoiced 
over the unaccustomed sugar-plums. 

While her visit lasted she did good missionary 
work in the motherless family. She even con¬ 
ciliated Hannah to such a degree that the latter 
got up a famous dinner, at the sacrifice of the 
finest pair of market chickens. But Timothy 
was reckless of expense that day. He remem¬ 
bered the extravagance afterward, though. 

Dinner was over, and Helena sat in the little j 
green parlor, culling over a bouquet of wild 
flowers she had gathered. The children had 
been sent out on one pretext or another; and 
then Timothy arose and carefully closed the door. 
Helena, busy with her flowers by the window, 
did not observe that he drew his chair up nearer 
the table. 

“ How much good you have done us, Heleny, ,, 
he began, flatteringly, “in one half day’s time.’* 

“ I am very glad of that, Uncle Tim,” she said, 
cheerfully, holding her flowers off at arm’s 
length, to observe the effect of her arrange¬ 
ment. 

“ Just think how much good you could do us, 
if you were only here all the time.” 

It was remarkably well pat for Timothy, con¬ 
sidering his unsophisticated ways generally. 

Helena looked up with a curious expression in 
her eyes. Timothy’s next hit was hardly as 
happy. 

“ Ves, Heleny, I have had my eyes on you 
over six months, and 1 know there isn't anybody 
that feels a deeper interest in you than I do. I 
have often thought how unprotected you was, 
with no men folk about your house. Then, too, 
them pesky fortin-hunters are sure to come flut¬ 
terin’ around ; and how is a young girl like you 
to help from being deceived.” 

“ Now for any amount of your advice,” thought 
Helena, “poor old uncle. I must take it well,” 
and she grouped up her graceful spring beauties, 
and delicate liver-leaf blossoms, in an absent 
way, half wishing herself at home. 

“Now what you need, Heleny, is a protector, 
some capable man, who will treat you well, to 
take care of you and your property, and keep 


them sharks of lawyers from stealing it all away 
from you.” 

“ My father had every confidence in Mr. 
Lynx,” said Helena, a little warmly. 

“ That’s more than some folks have,” said 
the other, nodding his head knowingly. “ But 
at the best, he could not have the interest in 
your affairs that—ahem! hum!—that, ah!— 
your husband would have,” he stammered out, 
at last. 

Helena laughed, and answered, though with 
a blush. 

“ Time enough for that, uncle. I am young 
yet.” 

“ You shouldn’t make a mock of so serious an 
| affair, Heleny,” said Timothy. “You are quite 
| old enough to marry. And the very best step 
you could take, would be to marry somebody that 
would do well by you, and manage your money 
for you; some respectable man, not too young, 
that knew the value of money ; a suitable man in 
every respect. You’ll soon get to the bottom of 
it, at this rate. You’d oughter think twice before 
you refused such a man.” 

“ He hasn’t offered himself yet, uncle. Shall 
I go and hunt him?” said the girl, with a mis¬ 
chievous look in her merry eyes. 

“ You don’t need to,” said the delighted Timo¬ 
thy. .“ Here he stands,” and he arose, and stood 
Bmiling beuignly upon her. 

Helena dropped her flowers on her lap and 
looked up. There was something so supremely 
ludicrous in the sight of that ancient figure array¬ 
ed in his old wedding-coat of bottle-green, that 
the girl burst into a peal of laughter, that shook 
the red-worsted tassels of the paper window- 
shades. 

“ You are certainly crazy, Uncle Tim, or the 
funniest man to joke I ever saw,” she said ; and 
again that laugh rang oat so clear and bright, 
that the children came trooping in to learn the 
cause. They were sharply ordered back by their 
father, who, sitting down, asked Helena, with 
asperity, what she meant by such actions. 

“Oh, no offence, uncle. Only your remark 
was so funny, and so utterly absurd, that I 
couldn’t think you meant it.” 

“ But I do mean it, most decidedly.” he 
said, bringing his fist down on the table with 
authority. 

“Then I must plainly tell you that I respect¬ 
fully decline,” she said, with a little dignity, 
“ and hope you may find some one better suited 
to your years, Uncle Tim.” 

“You don’t dare to tell me,” he said, in his 
own natural, harsh tone, “that you won’t have 
| me.” 
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“ I do, most emphatically/’ she said, shrinking 
wuh disgust, as he advanced toward her. 

It was a losing game, and the old man grew des¬ 
perate. He would try the pathetic dodge again. 

“ Oh, Heleny,” he continued, “ think of my 
poor children, and how much you could do for 
ihfem. Think of my lonely condition. If you 
don't want to live here, I’ll sell out, and come 

up to your house to live. I’ll-” 

“ Do hush, Uncle Tim,” said the girl, drawing 
on Jier coot and gloves. “ I don't know what¬ 
ever put such folly into your head ; but the best 
thing for you to do is to get it out as soon as pos¬ 
sible. There! Not another word. You’ll believe, 
I suppose, how hopeless it is for you, when I tell 

you, I am engaged to Mr. Henry Lynx-” 

•* Not Lawyer Lynx’s eldest son; him that's at 
college?” broke in Timothy. 

“Yes! We’ve been engaged these two years. 
Father knew a 11 about it, and we are to be mar¬ 
ried when Henry has graduated at the Law 
School. Now, you know for certain that there’s 
no chance for you. No ! I won’t trouble you 
to take me home. I prefer walking.” And 
she was gone before he could even lock the door, 
and imprison her, as he frantically thought of 
doing, rather than have all his golden visions 
vanish into darkness. 


It was a weary evening for the poor family ef 
the petty tyrant; but not so bad as it would have 
been, without the presence of the waspish Han¬ 
nah. 

“ He dossent go against me,” she boasted, 
though she did hint, in a tantalizing way, that 
he “acted as if he had got the mitten.” 

Helena rejoiced to find herself in the fresh, 
pure atmosphere of her own sweet home again. 
She passed over her muddy boots to the little 
waiter, Ellen, with the remark that she might 
have them, if she would 'make them nice and 
clean. She thought of throwing her gloves into 
the grate, where a little tire was glowing, be¬ 
cause “ that ogre” had touched them when he 
helped her out of the carriage. But she sensi¬ 
bly passed them over also, to the delighted Ellen, 
who wished her mistress would often take such 
a trip into the country. Helena herself, how¬ 
ever, considered one such excursion enough for 
a lifetime. 

About eighteen months ago, there was a merry 
wedding, the chief actors in which were Helena 
and young Mr. Henry Lynx. It was the uni¬ 
versal verdict that a handsomer couple was never 
seen. But in this verdict Timothy had no op¬ 
portunity of joining, for he was not present at 
i the ceremony, in fact he wasn’t even invited. 


OCTOBER. 

BT AN MS HOBEKTSON NOXON. 


Bird of brown and mottled wing. 
Near my window perch and sing. 
Trill me some sweet parting soug— 
W inter coiueili now ere loug. 

In the Spring that is to he, 

Birdie, shall you sing for me ? 
Though, mayhap, I shall not hear— 
Life is passing, Birdie, dear. 

On the brooklet’s glassy wave 
Float the leaves that April gave; 


Croaks the raven all day now, 

On the laurel’s naked bough. 

On the meadow, shorn of grain. 
Falls the slanting Autumn rain; 
Nuts are dropping, one by one. 
And the loneeome duy is done. 

Birdie, make thy song more glad, 
Why must parting songs be sad? 
In the Spring that is to be, 

Surely thou’lt return to me. 


EVENING. 

ST HELEN A. BAINS. 


Now tinkling bells are heard no more, 
The busy wheel is still, 

That all day long was wreathed iu spray 
Within the clattering mill. 

The evening breeze has stirred the leaves, 
And woke the slumbering rills, 


That twinkling wind, like silver veins. 
Away among the kills. 

And we who gather ’round the hearth 
From busy toil have come, 

To render thanks for health and life, 
Within our dear-loved home. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 182 . 


CHAPTER III. 

A vision was before him all day, look where 
he would, of a young girl, lithe and graceful in 
figure, wiih floods of sunshiny hair streaming 
over her shoulders. He heard again her voice 
and laugh, the latter like the tinkle of silver 
bells, and saw the half-shy, half-grateful glance, 
with which she had parted from him. 

After all, youth, as mere youth, has its charms. 
Let us be just even to Elster’s weakness. There 
is something in seventeen. We will even frankly 
confess that it is still more winsome than six-aud- 
twenty. The woman may be more matured, her 
beauty may be really of a nobler type, but there 
are times when even the best of us are more fas¬ 
cinated by the younger rival. The latter is like 
the first, sweet days of Spring, that come, balmy 
and fresh, intoxicating us with a charm we can¬ 
not analyze. All we know is, that they take us 
captive. 

Lawrence Elster was taken captive now. As 
yet, however, he was unconscious of it. All he 
realized was, that a feeling of unrest had seized 
on him. Months, nay, years, so far as his inner 
life was concerned, seemed to have passed since 
yesterday. He wandered about, unable to in¬ 
terest himself in what was going on, and making 
more than one fair acquaintance wonder what 
had come over him. 

“He is always so polite, so thoroughly well- 
bred, attentive to the last degree,” said one, a 
rather elderly spinster, addressing her confidant. 
“ To-day he seems quite absent, talks to nobody, 
wanders about as moodily as Hamlet. Can he 
have lost money ? Everybody loses money who 
speculates in stocks, and I suppose he has been 
speculating in stocks.” 

Of course, Elster did not hear these criticisms. 
He was absorbed and silent because he was 
thinking of Violet, though unconscious of it, as it 
were. Somehow, freshness of feeling, impulse, 
enthusiasm, all the troublesome qualities which 
make early youth so charming, looked very at¬ 
tractive to him this day, and it wa9 because they 
were, to his fancy, incarnated in Violet; and he 
said to himself, “Genevieve has outlived all 
these, if. indeed, she ever possessed them.” 

He gazed at her now, holding her little court, 
and doubted within himself if, at any time, such 


feelings had ever quickened the beat of those 
calm pulses, or stirred the ice of her pride.. She 
was looking more superb than ever, and the very 
fact that her beauty remained so untouched, he 
decided to be a proof of the charge he w r as men¬ 
tally bringing against her. A woman, thoroughly 
alive in heart and soul, capable of real, earnest 
feeling, would have passed through too many 
tumultuous seasons to preserve this undimmed 
loveliness at six-and-twenty. He fell, sore and 
irritated against her; and the gloom of his spirit 
deepened as the day wore on. 

Old Mrs. Rolleston’s eyes w’ere too keen not to 
perceive the slightest change whereby her schemes 
could be affected, her intellect too shiewd not to 
go straight to the bottom of the matter. While 
she talked more animatedly even than usual, 
told more droll stories, ate and drank in a way 
which ueeded the ostrich stomach poor Low had 
accused her of possessing, she Btudied Lawrence 
Elster, and read his mind like a book. Only one 
thing she did not understand What had caufed 
this chunge, and put such fancies in his mind ? 
He had talked with her for awhile, and had unin¬ 
tentionally revealed something of his thoughts, 
less by words, however, than otherwise. Having 
no clue to the real cause, a cause which he had not 
himself, as we have seen, yet faced, she put the 
whole blame on Genevieve, and anathematized her 
in her soul. And bo the picnic came to an end. 

There was a tempest in Mrs. Rolleston’s room 
that night, where the old woman sat in her flan¬ 
nel dressing-gown, with her marvelous white 
hair streaming over her shoulders. She used 
neither paint, nor other artifices; so her disha¬ 
bille did not turn her from an old picture into a 
hag. Genevieve sat leaning her head on her 
hand, looking straight before her, and allowed 
the storm to rush on. 

“ If you were an idiot, I could excuse you,” 
the old woman cried, at last, of course rendered 
more furious by the fact that she could not pro- 
; voke her victim into any show of emotion—could 
neither make her cry nor scold. “ But you’re a 
cat—that’s the word—a leopardy, tigery. pan- 
thery cat! You want to be married ! You want 
to be married ! You want wealth, power! But 
you’re so obstinate! You’re your grandfather 
all over! Most people have one devil; you’ve 
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seven of your own, and all his added ! Yon' 11 
not descend from your pedestal. A man must 
fawn, worship, forsooth; and you sit all the 
while like a marble woman! You'll lose him, 
mark my words, you'll lose him ! Then look 
out! I am tired and old, but I’m not decrepit 
yet. nor in my dotage; and I’ll make you re¬ 
pent if your impish folly loses this chance—this 
last chance! Do you hear?’’ 

“Something has happened. I saw it in his 
face this morning,” Genevieve said, speaking 
almost for the first time; speaking in a medita¬ 
tive way as one might who was dispassionately 
considering some abstract psycological phenome¬ 
non ; “ but I cannot tell what it is.” 

“Something happened !” retorted her grand¬ 
mother. “It’s just you, and your grandeur, 
and your ice, and all the rest of it. Don’t tell 
me ! I could box your ears ! I could stamp on 
you !” she cried, giving full vent to her rage. 
“Oh, go to bed before I spoil your white, china 
face! 1 know you'll make me lose my soul at 
last! Go to bed, I say!” She stamped angrily. 

Genevieve left her without a word. It was 
not the first scene of the kind, disgraceful as it 
was, which she had had to endure. 

In spile of putting all the blame on Genevieve, 
during the sleepless night which excitement 
brings to old age, Mrs. Rolleston went over and 
over the mystery in her mind, and rose the next 
morning convinced that, independent of Gene¬ 
vieve’s share, there was a change, a conflict, in 
Elster’s mind, and she raged more fiercely than . 
ever in the secrecy of bet passionate old soul, 
which all her three-score years and ten had not 
served to calm. j 

The day wore on toward sunset. Mrs. Rolles- \ 
ton sat alone in her little salon. Genevieve was 
gone to the Falls with a party; the old woman 
lying on a sofa, and dozing over a French novel. 

There was a knock at the door. 

“ Well, come in !” she cried. 

She spoke irritably, for she was annoyed at 
being disturbed. 

The door opened, but not for aberrant, as she 
had expected. Lawrence Elster appeared. Theold 
creature was all smiles and courtesy in a moment, J 
and no one could be more high bred when they j 
chose. She thought that now she might get at j 
the bottom of all that worried her. > 

She sat up graciously. ! 

“I 1 'beg your pardon,” said Elster, “for dis-j 
turbing you : but I have just received the new j 
book you wanted, and so brought it.” j 

“ Thanks ! Anyway, I’m delighted to see you. i 
I was tired of myself. Sit down, do, unless it ; 
will bore you too much/’ i 


\ “It is very kind of you to let me,” he an- 
| swered. “ I have been bored by my own company 
| for the last three hours, and was desperate.” 

| “I thought you were off to the Falls, with the 
j rest of the young people.” 

| “No. 1 had letters to write,” he replied. 

They talked pleasantly for a few minutes. 
The old lady sparkled like fire-works. But all 
the time she was wondering how she was to get 
the conversation round to the snbject she wished 
to reach. 

Suddenly the door opened again. Elster s 
back was toward it, and before he could move, a 
girlish voice cried, 

“May I come in, granny? I’ve exhausted 
Miss Saunders’ patience and my own. I know 
I’ll do her mischief if you don’t keep me quiet 
for a little.” 

To the old woman’s astonishment, E’ster, at 
the sound of that ringing voice, started to his 
feet, turned, faced the beautiful vision, and 
uttered a quick exclamation of wonder and de¬ 
light ! 

Like a flash, this thought rushed through Mrs. 
Rolleston’s mind. 

“I have it at last! It’s all clear! He has 
seen the child. Genevieve is done for now.” 
Then she was smiling sweetly, and saying, 
“ Come in, Violet. Mr. Elster, this is my grand¬ 
daughter, too. Come, child. I say.” 

Violet stopped on the threshold as her grand¬ 
mother uttered the visitor’s name, nud stood 
there, looking the prettiest picture possible of 
mischief and oonfusion. Elster remained staring 
straight at her, so dazed with wonder, that he 
was perfectly oblivious to any and oil rule* 
which regulate people in civilized lands. 

The old woman looked from one to the other, 
nnd again whispered to herself; and this time 
her confidence ran thus : 

“Confound her! All her own fault. She 
might have married him in Havana! Oh. it'll 
be a mercy if I keep my hands off her. I’ll shut 
her up. I’ll put her in a mad-house! She 
shan’t touch my baby-girl, that she shan’t.” 

Then she was saying, aloud, sweetly, aqd with 
her most heaming smile, 

“Come in. Violet, you dreadful child? Mr. 
Elster, this is the little girl you have often heard 
me talk of. The worst child in the world. 
Come and kiss my wrinkles as a penance. Miss 
Wickedness.” 

Violet made a girlish curtsy ta the astonished 
Elster, and, with that merry laugh he remem¬ 
bered so well, darted upon her grandmother, and 
nearly suffocated her with caresses. 

Elster saw the old woman’s face beam with a 
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tenderness which he had not believed it capable j 
of expressing, os she gayly pushed Violet back, 5 
and said, j 

“You must hare rubbed all my paint off on j 
your lips, young badness, they are so red.** j 
“ You don’t wear paint,” pouted Violet. “ I’ll j 
not have you tell fibs about yourself.” | 

“ No,” said the old woman, recklessly. “ I j 
leave that to the younger women. It would only 
be lost in my wrinkles.” j 

Violet’s eyes danced with fun, and she whis¬ 
pered something in her grandmother ‘9 ear. \ 

“ Mind your manners,” said the latter. “What > 
do you suppose Mr. Elsler will think of you, whis¬ 
pering in company ?” 

But Mr. Elster was past thinking. His mind 
was a chaotic confusion, with, perhaps, anger the 
uppermost sensation—anger, of course, against 
Genevieve. This was the sister of whom she had 
spoken as a child 1 Whatever might have been 
her motive, she had used deliberate deceit, if not 
falsehood; and his creed was a stern one in re¬ 
gard to such weakness. 

“And where had you seen Mr. Elster before, 
my poppet?” suddenly demanded the old woman. 
Violet blushed, but said, bravely, 

“You know I ran away yesterday morning?” 

“ I should think I did. Therese and Saunders 
would have it that you were lost, or dead; and 
it was somehow popularly supposed to be my 
fault, as usual.” 

“ Well, Mr. Elster came down the gorge, just I 
in time to save me from a dreadful fall,” pursued 
Violet. “ Please thank him, granny ; for 1 think 
I forgot to; and don’t scold.” 

“It was very good of you,” said Mre Rolles- 
ton, turning toward Elster. “You needn't go 
yet,” she added, as he moved toward the door. ; 
“Sit down again, unless this child deafens you \ 
with her babble.” j 

“ Dear me !” cried Violet, with a pretty petu- j 
lance. “One would think I wore bibs yet, and \ 
drank out of a mug, by the way you talk. And j 
old Saunders is worse. I told Genevieve, this 
morning, I did not mean to put up with it any 
longer.” 

“ Doubtless, Miss Rolleston sided with you,” 
said Elster, speaking for the first time, a certain 
irritation audible in his tone, which did not 
escape the grandmother. 

“ Oh, she only looked me through and through, 
till 1 felt as if I were not more than two feet ; 
high,” sighed Violet. “Then I tried to be 
stately, too. but I caught my dress in her flower- 
stand, and upset it, and so spoiled the effect. 

I was glad to run away, and I've not seen her 
sine* ” 


“You will never be satisfied till you get your¬ 
self sent back to school,*’ said her grandmother. 

“You'll not let me be sent, you dear old 
granny?” returned Violet, coaxingly. “Wouldn’t 
it be a great shame, Mr. Elster, at my age?” 

“Indeed, yes,” said he. 

“ At her immense age 1” laughed the grand¬ 
mother. 

“ I shall soon be seventeen,” retorted Violet, 
defiantly. “ How old did you think me, Mr. 
Elster ?” 


“ About ten,” he replied, before he thought 
what he was saying. 

“Oh, you wretched man! Grandma, I hate 
him !” cried Violet, looking half vexed, half 
amused, but infinitely coquettish. 

“ I think I know what Mr. Elster means,” 
said Mrs. Rolleston. “ Before he saw you, lie 
thought that. It was all my fault, too, for I 
have a habit of thinking and talking of you as 
my boby.” 

“And so I mean to be all my life,” replied 
Violet, sitting down on a stool at her grand¬ 
mother’s feet, and leaning her head against the 
old lady’s knee. “It’s awfully nice to be a 
baby, after all. Mr. Elster.” 

She looked up at him with a charming frank¬ 
ness ns she spoke. 

“Yes,” he assented, rather absently; for he 
was still engrossed by his irritation against Gene¬ 
vieve. 

The old woman read his mind easily enough. 
She began to talk in her most delightful nmnuer. 
Violet talked, too. Presently, Elster forgot every¬ 
thing except the charm of the moment. 

“Genevieve has lost him,” the old woman 
said again to herself. “It serves her right. 
Yet it mustn’t be, all the same,” she went 
on. “I’ll not have an old maid on my hands. 
She phall keep him to his word. Only she’s so 
diabolically proud, that she’ll be the very one to 
break up the whole affair, if she only sees the 
half of what is plain to me. lie’s just at the ftge 
to be caught by this baby's caprices, too. Men 
at his age are fools about very young girls. I 
ought to send her off at once. But I’ll not 
have her made unhappy. Oh, what a beast of a 
world 1” 

With which very philosophical conclusion, she 
ceased her soliloquy, and joined aloud again in 
the conversation. 

An hour later, Genevieve Rolleston entered the 
room where the three sat, Violet talking bewitch¬ 
ing nonsense, and the other two listening and 
laughing. There was a light in Lawrence Elster’s 
eyes which Genevieve had never before seen 
I there. Like a flush, she realized the truth. The 
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riddle of the past day, his abstraction at the pic- 
nic, all at once became clear to her. 

Calm os ever, however, she swept up the room, 
laid her hand on Violet’s shoulder in passing, 
and received from the girl a quick, rebellious j 
look, touched her lips to her grandmother’s fore¬ 
head, and said to Elster, in her slow, haughty 
voice, 

“Everybody scolded about your defection. 
They expected you to go to the Falls with the 
rest of us. I am rather ashamed, now, of my 
part, since you were good enough to come aud 
help grandmama forget that she was not quite 
well.” 

Sore and irritated as he felt with her, Elster 
somehow had a sensation of guilt in presence of 
her cool stateliness. He began several sentences 
without being aole to finish any. 

“Now I’m in disgrace,” cried Violet, with a 
rueful face, that was provokingly pretty. 

“Indeed, I fear so,” returned Genevieve,; 
smiling at her; “for l met Miss Saunders, who ; 
said you had run away again. Grandma, I fear 
we must be rude, and send Mr. Elster off, else ; 
you will be late for dinner.” 

“Good-bye, Mr. Elster!” exclaimed Violet, 
rising, and looking, as she stood near her sister, 
like some old master’s impersonation of Aurora 
by the side of a snow-queen. “ I shan’t escape 
the Saunders again for a month. So, once more, 
thanks aud farewell. It may be four years, 
and it may be eleven,” she sang, in a wicked 
parody on Kathleen Mavourneen. 

Away she ran, her curls floating out like a 
golden veil about her shoulders. 

She turned at the door, to cast back one fleet¬ 
ing glance, her beautiful face beaming with mis¬ 
chief aud glee. As she disappeared, Elster’s 
gaze wandered toward Genevieve. What was it 
he read in that face ? But the emotion was gone 
before he could give it a name, and she was an¬ 
swering quietly, as Elster made his exit, with 
rather lame words. 

The old woman and the young one were alone. ; 
The two faced each other. A mingled dismay ; 
and triumph shone in the aged countenance; a : 
sudden tempest disturbed the proud composure 
of the other. ! 

“ Don’t look at me like that!” cried Mrs. Rol- j 
leston. “ I'll not bear it. Your grandfather all 
over! It’s not my fault. He saved her life yes- j 
terday. She ran into the room awhile ago, with- | 
out kuowing that he was here. Now you under J 
stand what has ailed him. All your own fault, j 
You might have been married months ago, if you > 
would have come off your stilts, and used your j 
common sense. It’s no good glaring at me. I’m > 


not to blame. I could play your cards for yon 
better than you could play them yourself: but 
you won’t let me. So, don't complain when, 
you lose.” 

Then Genevieve’s icy voice answered, 

“ When I complain, when I accuse you, it will 
be time enough to defend yourself.” 

She looked steadily at her grandmother as she 
spoke, literally looked her down; and then, with 
a superb air of disdain, swept from the room. 

“ Her grandfather over again,” shivered the 
old woman, and rang the bell viciously for her 
maid. 

Much as she tyrannized over Genevieve in 
general, there were times when the latter cowed 
the old creature. Strength of will is relative, 
and Genevieve’s wdll, when it came to a crisis, 
was more powerful than Mrs. Rolleston's. The 
old woman knew this, and shrank, at such mo¬ 
ments, from the encounter. When her grand¬ 
daughter was fully roused, Mrs. Holiest on became 
a coward. She was a coward now, for she knew 
the signs, aud she knew that Genevieve was at 
white Leat. Brave as she was, she shivered. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Theks was to be a croquet party the next day. 
Certain of the guests had challenged certain 
others; and in making up the sides, Elster had 
been fixed upon to lead one, and Genevieve the 
other, these two being considered the best players 
This projected trial of skill had really grown out 
of a playful discussion among the company, one 
day, after dinner, as to whether Genevieve or 
E ster would win in such a struggle; and, to de¬ 
cide it, a game had been made up, and then 
Geuevieve and Elster told they must be leaders 
and antagonists. There had been a good deal of 
laughing banter, afterward, between Elster and 
Genevieve, as to the result. Genevieve had in¬ 
sisted, with pretty vehemence, that she was 6ure 
she should win, and as everybody was betting, 
had ventured a pair of gloves with her opponent. 
Never had she so unbent from her pride, never 
had she appeared so charming to Elster, as on 
tbis oocasion. The game had not been played at 
once, but arranged for several days ahead, be¬ 
cause one of the best players on Elster's side, a 
young lady, had to go away for a few days, but 
expected to return on the afternoon fixed for 
the contest. 

It was not, however, till the players had actu¬ 
ally begun to collect on the ground, and the 
guests at the hotel were in full force as specta¬ 
tors, that a note came from the absentee, regret¬ 
ting that she was unavoidably prevented from 
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ootning. “ In fact, I have joined a party for the 
White Mountains, and will not be able to return 
at all,*’ she wrote. “So you will have to find 
some one else to take my place." 

This note was addressed to her aunt, who had 
been chaperoning her at the hotel, and who now 
brought it in at the eleventh hour, saying that 
the messenger had Jbst arrived with it. 

“What shall we do?” cried several of the 
players, in dismay. “ It is such a pity to give 
up the game.” 

“But who can you get to take her place? 
The match was as near perfect as it could be,” 
said Elster. 

“We have no one here that would be a fair 
substitute,” said Genevieve. “It wouldn’t he 
fair to make the other side fight under a disad¬ 
vantage.” 

“We will take the risk,” said Elster, chival¬ 
rously. “Better be over-weighted on my side 
than yours, Miss Rolleston,” and he bowed low. 

“That is very polite, but it isn’t fair,” re¬ 
torted Genevieve, the least bit icily. “ No, we 
will not go on.” 

“ Stop,” said Mrs. Rolleston, who, of course, 
was one of the spectators. “ I have it. Violet 
is a capital player, as near like Miss Edson”— 
this was the absentee—“as possible. It was 
only the other day that Miss Saunders and I saw 
the two playing here; and at the end of four 
games, they came out even. My granddaughter . 
shall play. Send for Miss Saunders, and tell j 
her to bring the child here.” \ 

Genevieve gave one quick glance at her grand- j 
mother’s order. She knew that all Mrs. Rolleston ! 
said about Violet’s playing was correct; she her¬ 
self had been a witness to the trial of skill be¬ 
tween the two young girls, for Miss Edson, though 
“out,” was only a year older than Violet; and 
she saw, at once, that the proposal was a fair 
one. Yet she more than half suspected her 
grandmother of a sinister purpose in making 
the suggestion. “Can it be that she wishes to 
thwart me?” said Genevieve to herself. “Was 
she only pretending, last night, when she said it 
was my fault only ? Does she think she would 
rather have Violet Mr. Elster’s wife than my¬ 
self?” She fired up at the mere ddea of such 
treachery, as well she might. Her color went 
and came ; her bosom heaved ; it was with diffi¬ 
culty she conld retain her composure. She knew 
what a dreadful old hypocrite her grandmother 
was, how treacherous, and how revengeful. 
“Yes,” she said, after an instant, “it is done only 
to humiliate me, and before all these people, too.*' 

She was roused from her reflections by the 
voice of Elster. 


“ Pardon me, Mrs. Rollinston,” he was saying, 

“ pardou me for one moment. Your granddaugh¬ 
ter here must first be consulted. She leads the 
other side, and unless she thinks the substitute 
a fair one, I do not consent.” 

“ Hoity-toity,” said the old lady, “ you young 
people put on airs. Isn’t my word sufficient? 
Don’t interfere, sir.” And half-decisively, half- 
smilingly, she waived Elster aside. 

“ But pardon me,” he began again. 

At this crisis Genevieve interposed, 

“ Grandma,” she said, coldly, not even look¬ 
ing at Elster, for pride, shall we say also incip¬ 
ient jealousy? made her unjust to him, so that 
she quite ignored his courtesy, “send for Violet. 

1 think, with you, that a better substitute could 
not be found. Even if she is a little more skill¬ 
ful than Miss Edson, though I don’t think so. 
we are not afraid of the odds.” And she moved 
promptly off to take up her position. 

Elster, on his part, took up his also, saying to 
himself, “ How cold and haughty she is,” and 
wondering that he had ever thought otherwise. 
He gave an almost imperceptible shrug to his 
shoulders, which no one but Mrs. Rolleston saw> 
and she only because she was watching him 
keenly. 

“ What, grandma, play with all these grown-up 
people?” whispered Violet, when she appeared, 
with Miss Saunders, directly. “ You didn’t mean 
it? You would never let me do it before. I’m 
not ‘out* yet, you know,” and she demurely 
drew down the corners of her mouth. 

“ Go away, you baggage, and do as I tell you,” 
whispered the old woman. Then aloud, “ And 
mind you play your best. I bet half a dozen of 
gloves with Mr. Low, the other day, that Gene¬ 
vieve’s side would be beaten; and don’t you dare 
to make me lose them.” 

It was a long and arduous game, severely con¬ 
tested to the last. The fluctuations in it were 
unusual: for now one side, now the other seem¬ 
ed to have the advantage, a lucky stroke continu- 
' ally changing the whole aspect of the conflict. 
Neither Genevieve, nor Elster had ever played 
better; at least so all the spectators said ; and the 
rest of the players ably seconded their respect¬ 
ive leaders. Frequently the lookers-on broke 
out into applause, when some particularly effect¬ 
ive play waa made. This happened several times 
when Genevieve restored, for the time, by a trium¬ 
phant run, the fortunes of her party. 

“ You must show me how to play, Mr. Elster,” 
said Violet, fixing her great eyes appealingly 
| on her captain, as his side drew together pre- 
j paratory to beginning the game. “ You know, in 
I spite of what grandma says, I am but a novice.’ 
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LAWRENCE ELSTER’S POLLY. 


Some young girls are unconscious coquettes 
from infancy even. They have a way of addressing 
men in soft, low voices, and looking up inno¬ 
cently, and soliciting advice, as if they were ut¬ 
terly helpless without masculine assistance. Vio¬ 
let was one of these. We do not mean to say 
that she practised her little arts with “malice 
aforethought,” as the lawyers would say. She 
really did not think about the matter, one way 
or another, but acted from the natural impulse 
of her character. It was born with her to do 
these things, and she did them, and did them well. 

All through the game she was continually call¬ 
ing on Elster for advice. “ Shall I do this ?” she 
would say, and the fine eyes would look up, ap¬ 
pealingly. “Hadn't I better do that?” “If 
you say so, I will croquet Miss Potter’s ball.” 
Sometimes she would go a little further. With 
her pretty little foot arched over a ball, the sole 
holding it firmly, preparatory to striking it with 
the mallet, she would say, “Now, is that, right, 
Mr. Elster ? I’m really so awkward, I’m afraid 
I shall miss. Would you, please,” with such an 
emphasis on the “please,” and such a beseech¬ 
ing glance, “ would you, please, just fix my foot 
right yourself?” And then Elster would have 
to stoop down, and take the pretty little foot in 
his hand, and adjust it; and when the stroke 
had been delivered, and the enemy’s ball sent 
almost out of sight, Violet would glance up at 
him, while the rest were applauding, and Bay, 
with such a look in her brown eyes, “Oh, 
thanks! I owe it. ail to you, Mr. Elster. If you 
hadn’t fixed my foot, it would have slipped, and 
I should have missed altogether.” 

The players, on the opposite side, began at last 
to murmur a little. “It isn’t fair,” said one 
outspoken girl. “ We’re fighting Mr. Elster all 
the time. It is he that plays, and not Miss 
Violet.” Some of the gentlemen would have 
protested, but they hardly liked to, as a lady was 
in the case. Others did not do it because they 
were as much a captive as Mr. Elster. Those on 
Elster’s side remarked on Violet’s proceedings in 
a different strain. “ I declare, it’s shameful, the 
way that little child is flirting with Mr. Elster,” 
said the mature spinster. “And he seems com¬ 
pletely her dupe. But what fools men are!” 
The speaker was on the shady side of thirty, 
quite plain, and rumor said had never had an 
offer. “ Any one, with the least sense, could see 
that Miss Violet’s ignorance is all put on. I de¬ 
test such creatures !” said another. “ I wonder 
how Miss Rolleston likes it. I understood that 
was a fixed thing; but this doesn’t look like it, 
does it ? For my part, I think the elder sister 
much the handsomer. Don’t you ?” 


Genevieve certainly was much the handsomer, 
at least such would have been the verdict of most 
impartial observers; for what she lacked in fresh¬ 
ness and youthfulness, she made up iu style aud 
figure, and iu that character ia the face which 
the years between seventeen and twenty-five 
alone can give. Nor had she ever looked more 
beautiful than she looked now. As the Iasi 
speaker finished, both ladies turned to gaze at 
her. She was just in the act of driving her ball 
through the hoop. Both hands held her mallet, 
and she was slightly stooping. With her grace¬ 
ful attitude; with the color that excitement had 
brought to her cheek ; with her gnuzey summer- 
dress, ruffled to the waist, fluttering faintly in 
the breeze: the whole brought out against the 
back-ground of trees; she looked the very im¬ 
personation of high-spirits and high-breediug. 
But, alas! at that particular moment, her spirits 
were anything but high. 

She had not been blind, all this afternoon, to 
the proceedings of Violet. The little, coquet¬ 
tish arts, with which her sister had striven to 
engage and monopolize Elster’s attention, had, 
at first* only awakened a smile, partly, of con¬ 
tempt, for as Genevieve had nothing in her na¬ 
ture even of insensible coquetry, she not only 
despised such arts, but could hardly understand 
how any woman could stoop to them. But it 
was only in part contempt that she felt. Violet 
was young, and hardly knew what she did, was 
her explanation ; and this, as we have seen, was 
in one sense true. But as the game progressed, 
and she saw Elster yielding to the subtle flattery 
thus brought to bear on him, her pride rose in 
arms. “ Was this the man who wanted to marry 
her? Could he not even resist the transparent 
wiles of a child ? Had he uo respect for her po¬ 
sition, and for what people would say, wore, per¬ 
haps, at this very moment saying ?” She colored 
with mortification at the thought. 

At that very moment, the two ladies, whose 
conversation we have recorded, spoke, and they 
were sufficiently near for her to overhear part 
of what they said. She was a girl of rare pre¬ 
sence of mind, but even she felt the sting of those 
words, and could not help being affected by them, 
if only for an instant. But that instant waa fatal 
to her play. Her stroke was uncertain, the 
missed the point she intended to make, and as 
the crisis was important, the game, from that 
moment, passed out of her control. “ How could 
she have played so badly ?” exclaimed one of her 
own party, who was ignorant of the conversation 
we have repeated. “The victory was sure, if 
she had only showed her usual skill; and 
now-” 
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Now, Violet, whose turn came next, was look¬ 
ing sweetly up at Elster, and saying, 

“ What shall I do ? Here are two chances for 


and a nervous stamp with her exquisitely booted 
foot. “ That is when I’m bent on whining. I 
always play it out. But we shall be beaten, all 


me,” and she swung her mallet to and fro, hesi- « the same ” 

fittingly. ‘*One is certain, but not so effective ; \ Aud beaten they were, though Genevieve, espe- 
tlie other involves more risk, but if I succeed, ; cially, struggled desperately. She had played 
the game is won.” {well before; but she played belter now. The 

For once, Elster would not answer. He saw { odds, however, were too heavy. She w&s like 
that the present was a critical point in the game, « Napoleon, in the plains of Champagne, in that 
and that advice now would hardly be fair. \ fatal winter of 1814: she ought to have won, 


1 1 cannot advise,' 1 he said. 


even against the odds. And those not actually 


“That’s right,” cried several voices, approv-< engaged against her, sympathised with her so 
i&gly. “Too much is at stake.” \ much, that they insisted, one and all, that she 

Violet took no notice of these exclamations. \ would succeed. Even Elster wished it in secret. 
She turned again to Elster, with a little pout. j He could not help feeling all his old admiration 
“ I don’t think it fair,” she said, with a j come back, in full force, as he watched how 
look of reproach in her eyes. “Just when ? gallantly she struggled, now assisting this one of 
I want your help the most, you desert me. < her party, now rushing furiously at one of her 
Well, I’ll risk everything,” and, with a little < antagonists, (for she had got to be what is 
effusion of girlish spite, she added, “if I lose, < called “a rover,” in the technical language of 
U will be your fault.” j th® nor could all the little wiles of Violet, 

But she" did uot lose. It was what would be { who had recovered from her affected pout, and 
called a long shot, quite across the croquet- j smiled as sweetly as ever, fascinate him as they 
ground: but she hod a capital eye, and a wrist J had done earlier in the game, 
like steel; and her ball went hissing over the j Genevieve is beaten, said her grand- 

short grass, and striking her opponent’s far .• mother, as the game was brought to a close, and 
away, with a dull thud, sent it spinning quite ’ spectators rose to go. “I said \ iolet must win. 


out of bounds. 

A general shout went up. 


and you see she obeyed me. Come, my pet, and 


Such a brilliant • let me thank you.” 


stroke had not been seen that summer. Violet ] All this was galling to Genevieve, and perhaps 
turned to Elster, with a counterfeit look of hu- ‘ the old woman meant it should be. But the cup 


irT.lily; but triumph lurking, hidden, neverthe- ; of mortification for the defeated girl was not yet 
less, in those fine eyes of hers. ; filled to the brim; for as she returned to the 

“It was all luck,” she said, “as you know. )hot£, she overheard the amiable old spinster 
But I shall never forgive you, mind,'for not tell- } commenting on her defeat. 

iug me what to do.” \ ” Miss Rolleston has lost another game beside 

Genevieve, at this stroke, so unexpected, and ^ this, if I don’t mistake,” the spinster was say- 
so fatal, turned to her lieutenant. ? ing. as Genevieve went noiselessly by. “And 

“ It is all up with us,” she said. “That play \ Miss Violet wins both.” 
has decided the game.” j This was the speech that her proud spirit had 

“You don’t mean to give it up, M was the an- \ to endure, and to carry with her to meditate 
gwer. “ There may be a chance yet.” «over; and you may judge if her sleep, that 

“ I never give anything up,” said Genevieve, 5 night, was sweet, or her dreams pleasant, 
with an almost imperceptible shutting of the lips, $ (to be continued.) 


HER SOUL IS IN HEAVEN. 


BY ALEXANDER A. IRVINE. 


Hkh soul If In Heaven! While I 
Still aoffer and bleed in the fray. 
I look at the pitileaa sky. 

And ask “ are we parted alway ? M 

Her soul is in Heaven! At night 
I wake, for such singing 1 hear. 


The room seems illumined with light; 

I dream—oh 1 what bliss—she is near. 

Her soul is in Heaven! Ah, woe, 

She thinks not of mo—my lost love. 
Why should she? They look not below. 
Who walk with the angels above. 
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BT L. B. HAMILTON. 

I. j tie pull effected nothing. Then ft tweak, with 

It was near the close of a lovely afternoon in j the same result. A violent jerk, and the shawl 


June. A long train of railway-coaches stands 

in the station of U-, a little town in the 

North of England. 

Into one of these carriages, just as the train 
is about to leave, the guard assists a young and 
lovely girl, a child she seems, at first sight, j 
so slight and small of stature is she. But her ; 
face, bright, piquant , and laughing though it be, 
is not that of a child. 

The coach is full to unpleasantness, for at this 
season of the year all who can do so are leaving 
London’s blistering streets for cool country-seats, 
or fashionable watering-places. 

One seat only remains unoccupied, and that 
beside a young, handsome gentleman, who is, 
figuratively speaking, buried in his newspaper. 

The lady is left no choice save to seat herself 
here. This she does, settling her wraps about 
her as comfortably as possible, and tossing her 
traveling-bag into the rack above her head, as 
her vis-a-vis does not offer to assist her, but, in¬ 
stead, frowns rather crossly at the disturbance, 
and sinks even farther into his paper. 

“The old bear !” pouted pretty Clare Vftnder- 
lyn. “ He doesn’t know what politeness mqpns J” 

“What a troublesome, noisy child she is!’* 
thought the gentleman. 

But the girl seemed bent on mischief. She 
could not restrain her natural propensity for 
teazing. She leaned forward, ostensibly to settle 
more firmly a refractory little rubber, but at the 
same time dropped a heavy book which she held, 
on the gentlemans immaculate boot. Evidently 
the boot contained a foot, for it was hastily with¬ 
drawn, though the handsome martyr spoke not 
a word, only the frown on his brow deepened a 
little. 

For a few moments Clare tried to read, but 
never before bad she been treated in so calm, so 
cool a manner, and it piqued her vanity not a 
little. 

“ I will make him speak !” she thought. 

She shivered ft moment, as if from the air 
that blew in at the open window, then rising, | 
she tried to reach the pretty traveling plaid, j 
which hAd followed the bog into the rack above. i 
But as she knew, before attempting it, she could | 
only reach the fringe of the shawl. A mild lit- < 
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fell—where? On the head of the gentleman by 
her side, the folds completely blinding him! 

Clare sank into her seat, overcome with laugh¬ 
ter, and the success of her experiment. 

The stately Mr. Ashburton drew the shawl 
from his flushed countenance, to find the occu¬ 
pants of the coach smiling broadly, and his little 
neighbor convulsed with laughter. He gravely 
laid the wrap on the seat beside her, saying only, 

“ Little girl, you are exceedingly careless. 
Your mamma should not allow you to travel 
alone.” 

She blushed rosily, but replied, 

“ And you, little boy, are exceedingly ill-man¬ 
nered. Your mamma should teAch you better.” 

With a heavier frown than before, he turned 
back to his newspaper, and she, throwing side- 
glances at him, secured at length his picture. 

Six feet tall, with shoulders proportionately 
broad. A grand head, and ft wealth of trouble¬ 
some chestnut curls. Deep, hazel eyes, tender 
eyes they could be, and a firm, handsome mouth, 
shaded by a silky mustache. 

All this my lady saw, and it pleased her. But 
she determined to show this handsome, lordly 
man of the world that not every woman would 
fall down at his feet and worship him. 

The ride was a tedious one to both, and both 
were relieved when at length it was over. Clare 
left the car with one parting side-glance at her 
companion, saying to herself, “ I wonder if I 
shall ever see him again ?” 

But he was soon forgotten in the pleasure of 
meeting her old school friend, Kate Durante, 
with whom she was to spend a month of the 
warm weather. 

As the carriage rolled smoothly along toward 
the delightful country-seat of Sir Harry Durante, 
the two friends chatted busily, endeavoring to 
tell of all that had happened in the two years 
since they parted as school-friends. 

“ And so you are not married yet, Clare!” ex¬ 
claimed Kate. “ Why, I thought you would have 
been Lady Somebody by this time !” 

“The fact is, dear,” replied the pretty Clare. 
“ that I am not left a free ehoice in this matter 
at all. You know I have been brought up to be¬ 
lieve myself sole heiress to all Grandfather Van. 
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derlyn’s estate. But when I came home from added, “ I hope you had a pleasant journey, 
school, and went to lire with Gu&nly, 1 was in- Paul 7” 

formed that, by a clause of the will—I can’t 14 1 must confess to the contrary. The car was 
explain it, for I never did understand their old unpleasantly full,” was the reply, 
papers—I was to marry my third cousin, Paul Pretty Clare bit her lip until it bled, and 
De Lacey. If I do not obey this, I lose the en- vowed, inwardly, “ He shall repent that re¬ 
tire property.** mark !** 

“ What a shame !’* exclaimed Kate, who had Breakfast over, the company sauntered out 
listened with much interest. into the broad, cool halls, and into the vine- 

“ And have you ever seen this cousin ?’* : shaded verandas. Ashburton was just about to 

“ Never.’* 

“ Does he know of the will; and is ho ready 
to fulfill his part of the engagement 7” 

“ Yes, he knows of it; and, of course, he’ll 
marry me for my money. He is coming to Sun- 
nyside to settle everything, when I go back, next Not waiting for an answer, he turned and said, 
month.” ; “ Miss Vanderlyn, may I have the pleasure 7” 

“Dear me,” said Kate, laughing, “how pro- She slipped her little hand through his arm, 
voking! To tell you the honest truth, I had and walked, chatting meanwhile, to the croquet- 
other plans for you. I believe 1 wrote you that ground. 

you were not to be my only visitor. We have “ Really, Lieutenant, it is so long since my 

made up quite a party. You are nearly the last, last game, that I fear I have lost the art en- 

One more gentleman I do expect. In fact, I tirely.’ 

looked for him this evening, but I see he did not Paul Ashburton, just behind her, bent his 

come. He’s just splendid, Clare, and I did so handsome head, and said to the lady on his arm, 
hope you two could fancy each other.” “It requires a certain temperament to play 

“ Well, Katie, dear, you’ll have to give over this game scientifically.” 
your match-mnking, for I have promised to Wayward, saucy little Miss Vanderlyn had 
marry my cousin, and ‘an oath’s an oath,’ you more character than Paul gave her credit for; 
know.” and, hearing his remark, which she was quite 

As Clare said this, gayly, the carriage turned certain he intended her to do, resolved imnie- 
into the broad “ approach,” leading to the manor- diately that she would astonish him. 
house, shaded on either side by lordly elms, and, She stood, leaning gracefully on the dainty 
soon after, our pretty heroine found herself mallet, awaiting her turn. It came, at length, 
seated in a cool and dainty chamber, enjoying and she gathered the twills of her own side to- 
the delightful view from the window. ; gether, and gallantly assisted them on their jour- 

Fatigued by her journey, Clare did not appear ney, making sad havoo among the forces of the 
at dinner that evening; but the next morning enemy, and never pausing until she had touched 
she descended, as fresh and lovely as ever. the turning stake, and started on the return 

As she entered the breakfast-room, Kate met journey. And yet she did it all so quietly, and 
her, and introduced the guests who stood near, so gracefully, that she was immediately put down 
Then turning to a gentleman deeply engaged in best-stroke by all the gentlemen, and envied ac- 
a political discussion with her father, she said, cordingly by all the ladies. 

“ Mr. Ashburton, allow me to introduce to you j She did not once glance at the rather discom- 
my old school-mate, whom you did not see last | fited Paul until, passing him once alone, the 
evening. Miss Vanderlyn, Paul.” j temptation was too great ; and turning with a 

The gentleman turned, and Clare met the deep \ saucy little toss of her head, she said, in a de¬ 
brown eyes belonging toiler acquaintance of the mure voice, 

previous day. The recognition was mutual, and \ “It takes a ‘certain temperament* to play 
both seemed for a moment confused, but quickly j this game scientifically, you know. Mr. Ash¬ 
regaining their composure, bowed politely. j burton.** 

“ Papa,” said lively Kate Durante, at the j After dinner, the carriage drove round to 
breakfast-table, “Paul says lie passed through take the party to “Devil’s Cave.” 
here, on the afternoon train, yesterday, but was \ It so happened that nearly all the gentlemen 

obliged to go up to L- on business, which j had engaged their companions the day before, 

accounts for the truant’s late arrival last night.” < and so Kate Durante, coming to Mr. Ashburton, 
Then turning to the gentleman himself, she ! said, 

Vol. XLVlIi.— 18 


draw his host into a further discussion, when 
Lieut. Akenside, strolling up, said, 

“ Well, Ashburton, we go on a trip to ‘ Devil’s 
Cave’ this afternoon, but just at present the ladies 
propose a game of croquet. Will you join?” 
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“Now, Pqul, you will take Firefly, and the 
phaeton, and drive Miss Vanderlyn, won’t you?” 

“ Thank you, Kate; but I prefer your company. 
May I have the honor?” 

Kate laughed; but saw no better way than to 
submit. 

“I’ll be back in a moment.” And she ran 
away to find other company for Miss Vanderlyn. 

The drive was pleasant, and Kate witty and 
agreeable. 

“ You bad boy 1 Why didn’t you take Clare, 
as I wanted you to do?” 

“Clare?” said Paul, inquiringly. 

“ Miss Vanderlyn, I mean. She is lovely.” 

“Excuse me, my dear Kate, but I really do 
not admire the young lady in the least. She’s 
not my style,” 

Kate was disappointed, but had the good sense 
quietly to drop the subject. 

Having reached the cave, a villainous place, 
overhung by dead moss, aud nearly concealed by 
low shrubbery, the merry party rambled in its 
nooks and crevices until wearied; and after a 
dance on the smooth sward beneath their feet, 
rode gayly home by moonlight. 

The next day was spent much as usual; loung¬ 
ing about, reading novels, and, whiling away the 
moments with friendly badinage. 

Fanny Pierson buried herself in a novel. One 
of the “lost arts,” Captain Ferde called her. 
Miss Cleveland and Kate betook themselves to 
their rooms to write letters. Mt^jor Camden and 
• Philip Granger went shooting. 

But pretty Clare Vanderlyn declared she hated 
books, and couldn’t be induced to write letters; 
so she flirted with Lieut. Akenside, and was 
content. 

At length, a game of billiards was proposed. 
Ashburton determined to make himself a uni¬ 
versal favorite, and, withal, almost piqued at the 
Lieutenant’s privileges, approached with a grace¬ 
ful bow, and said, 

“ Miss Clare, may I have the honor?” 

She drew herself up haughtily, and replied. 
My name is Miss Vanderlyn, sir,” and coolly 
slipping her hand through the Lieutenant’s ever* 
ready arm, she walked away, leaving Ashburton 
mentally raging. 

That evening. Sir George Halrod’s ball claimed 
the attention of the Durante party. It was really 
the “ affair of the season,” and the ladies vied 
with each other in bewitching toilets. 

This time, Alice De Launey fell to our hero’s 
lot. But he was accustomed to pretty, insipid 
little girls like his companion, and paid no more 
attention to her than he thought positively neces¬ 
sary, until Miss Vanderlyn entered the room 


with Lieut. Akenside. Then he directed all bis 
attention to Miss De Launey, and made himself 
so fascinating, that the poor child’s head was 
nearly turned. 

Once only did he glance at Clare Vanderlyn. 
She stood surrounded by a score of gentlemen, 
seeming to possess the happy faculty of enter¬ 
taining all, without devoting herself to any one. 

She wore a heavy, pure white silk, worked 
stiff with threads of gold, and over its surface, in 
rich profusion, lay wreaths and falls of blue 
corn-flowers, while the delicate foams of lace 
; were caught and held with wisps of straw, 

' wrought by some artist hand. On her fair neck 
: and arms gleamed elegant diamonds, and in the 
: largest of these stood, cut in turquoise, Cupid 
with arrow drawn. 

Paul looked in silent admiration at the beauti¬ 
ful dress, and the still more beautiful form within 
it. fearing that, at a breath, the lovely vision 
would vanish, the dream fade. 

Suddenly he remembered it was only saucy 
little Clare at whom he was gazing, and, with a 
wearied expression, he turned to his companion. 

“ Will you waltz, Miss Alice?” 

With a gratified smile, she Assented, and he 
found himself flying down the room with Miss 
De Launey. 

The evening was over at last, and Ashburton 
rode silently home, with a queer feeling of dis¬ 
satisfaction somewhere about the regions of bis 
heart. 

II. 

The days flew merrily by after the night 
of Sir George’s ball. The hours were spent in 
picnics, drives, parties, private theatricals, and 
masquerades. Not a moment was left unfilled. 

One evening, as Miss Vanderlyn sat by her 
open window, gazing rather sadly out on tbe 
stars, a knock was heard at the door. She ex- 
expected to see Lizette, and rose to unlock it: 
but there stood, smiling, Kate Durante. 

“Clare, dear, I’ve come to visit I have 
hardly spoken to you since you came. It’s a 
shame, for I have anticipated your visit so 
long.” 

Kate sat down, and ^Clare laid her head, co¬ 
vered with its golden brown tresses, in her 
friend’s lap. 

Silence for a few moments, broken at length 
by Kate. 

“ Clare, how do yon like my friend Paul Ash¬ 
burton ?” 

“ I don’t like him at all,” replied Clare, vehe¬ 
mently. “ I think he is ungentlemanly and 
unkind.” 
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“Oh, clear!” sighed gentle Kate. “ Whatever 
possessed you two to take such a dislike to each 
other, I can’t see!” 

“And so he dislikes me, does he, Katie? I 
am happy to say hU opinion is of yery little mo* 
ment to me,” she replied, haughtily. Then, with 
a sudden revulsion of feeling, so common to na¬ 
tures like hers, she burst into tears. 

“ Dear Cal, what is the matter ? Are you ill ? 
Do we not tftke good care of you ?” asked Kate. 

Clare raised her head, and dashed the tear¬ 
drops from her eyes. 

“ No, no, Katie ! Nothing is the matter, only 
I'm a silly little goose. Let’s go down. And 
don’t, please, tell any one how I’ve been acting.” 

So these two friends, with locked arms, as 
symbolic of the tie between them, went gayly 
down the broad old stair-case, and met Lieut. 
Akenside at the foot, inquiring for Clare. 

As soon as her sweet face appeared, he bowed, 
and said, gallantly, 

“ Miss Clare, I have been looking for you 
everywhere. We wish your opinion. We are 
agreed upon a moonlight sail out on the lake. 
W r hat do you say V * 

“I say that, of all delightful excursions, this 
is the best,” answered Clare, enthusiastically. 

“Very well. Ladies, we shall be ready in 
exactly fifteen minutes.” 

For a few moments all was bustle and excite¬ 
ment; then, for a while, silence reigned su¬ 
preme. 

Miss Vanderlyn summoned that marvel of deft 
fingers and ingenious brains, Lizette, and pro¬ 
ceeded to make her toilet. 

In twenty minutes she was ready, and ap¬ 
peared in the hall below in a bewitching suit of 
dark, sailor-blue. The sunny locks were let free, 
and hung in dancing curls all over the shapely 
head. On these was perched a tiny sailor hat. 
She was altogether a bewilderingly lovely little 
picture. 

So thought Lieut. Akenside, os his eyes fol¬ 
lowed her with a look which would have made 
her flush rosily had she seen it. And even Paul 
Ashburton acknowledged “She has a beautiful 
face.” 

But the other ladies coming down at that mo¬ 
ment, he secured a companion in Miss Lanville, 
and drawing her hand within his arm, had the 
pleasure of walking directly behind the Lieu¬ 
tenant and Miss Clare, the latter throwing so 
many sweet, shy words, and glances, too, at her 
companion, that more than once Paul found him¬ 
self listening to her raillery, and forgetting the 
lady by his side. 

A few moment's walk brought them all to 


the lake, and the two velvet-cushioned boats 
beiug brought from their moorings, the ladies 
were settled in them. 

Paul, Maud, Lanville, Miss De Launey, Phil 
Granger, Lieut. Akeuside, and Miss Vanderlyn, 
occupied one boat, and the rest the other. 

Handsome Paul Ashburton, the oars lying idly 
in his hands, sitting with his hat thrown off, 
the wind and the moonbeams playing through 
his hair, and the outline of his splendid head 
plainly marked against the background of silvery 
waves, thought he had never seen Clare Vander¬ 
lyn in so bewildering a mood. She laughed and 
sang, and the sweet sounds rippled away over 
the water, and died in an echo on the opposite 
shore. She drew Lieut. Akenside iuto a dis¬ 
cussion, and was so witty and sparkling, that 
he fell back in dismay. All were silent, to 
listen to her brilliant repartee. 

She sat in the bow of the boat, now leaning to 
one side, for a glimpse of the shadowy bark in 
the water; now to the other for a stray lily float¬ 
ing on the surface, dashing the water about 
with her small white hand, and gleeful as a child 
in the beauty of the night. 

Suddenly, “ Be careful! You will be over!” 
shouted Phil. Granger. His words were well- 
meant, but untimely. Startled by the sudden 
exclamation, Clare lost her balance, and then— 
a flash of bronze-brown hair, a*gleam of blue 
boating-dress, then only the little ripples going 
round and round on the surface. 

“ Oh. somebody save her ! I will protect the 
ladies !” shouted the lieutenant. 

Without pausing to inquire from what danger 
the gallant lieutenant would “ protect the la¬ 
dies,” Paul Ashburton sprang into the water. 

Down onee, and up again, with no success. 

Lieut. Akenside wrung his hands in distress, 
but was too much of a coward to risk his pre¬ 
cious life even for the woman he loved. 

Again Ashburton rose, and this time a gleam 
of golden hair met his eyes, and in a moment 
he was up again with the senseless, beautiful 
face of Clare Vanderlyn resting on his shoulder. 

He well knew the danger of attempting to 
carry bis burden to the little boats, and with his 
disengaged arm he did his best to reach the 
shore. 

But it was hard work. His water-soaked 
clothes were heavy. 

He looked down at the fair white face on his 
shoulder, and suddenly, like a revelation, it came 
to him, “ What would life be worth without her ? 
Heaven give me strength to save her !” 

The boats had come ashore. The ladies were, 
some of them, fainting, some in hysterics, hut 
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roost of them watching, with breathless interest, 
the manly form battling its way through the 
water. 

A moment more, and, with his precious bur¬ 
den, Paul Ashburton had reached the shore, ut- 
teoly exhausted. Laying Clare gently down, he 
said. 

Take care of her quickly, for Heaven’s sake! 
Don’t mind me.’’ 

It was a sad ending to a merry day. As Clare 
was carried to the house, Paul walked beside 
her, and acknowledged to himself that while he 
had been so persistently and ungallantly quar¬ 
reling with her, he had learned to love her with 
a love stronger than life. 

As soon as Clare was safely in bed, with the 
doctor watching her, and administering restora¬ 
tives, Paul went to his room, but not to sleep. 

Kate came to his door, 

“ Have you everything you want, Paul?” 

“ Everything, Kate. How is Mis3 Vander- 
lyn ?” 

“ Safe, thanks to your noble conduct. Indeed, 
a few days of rest is all she needs, the doctor, 
says. You shall see her in the morning. Good 
night.” 

“ T J ..ink God !” was the low prayer Paul Ash¬ 
burton breathed ay through that long, still night. 

True to her word, soon after breakfast, the 
following day,*Kate came to him, and said, 

“ Now, Paul, you may come. She wants to 
see you.” 

Leading the way, Kate pointed to Miss Van¬ 
derlyn’s door, and then discreetly left.- 

Miss Vanderlyn was seated in a deep, sleepy- 
hollow chair. She wore a soft, mouse-colored 
wrapper, with rose-trimmings, and her pale face 
and lovely hair offered a striking contrast to the 
dark velvet of the chair. 

As Paul entered she rose, and, holding out 
her hand, said, simply, 

“ Mr. Ashburton, can you forgive me? I have 
been altogether in the wrong, and I beg your 

pardon. And—and—I can never thank you-,” 

and she burst, into tears. 

Paul felt that he must do something, and, with¬ 
out pausing for thought, he bent, and pressed 
his lips to the fair head bowed before him. 

Then, frighteneJ at his own daring, he quietly 
left the room. 

The blushing face came up from the laced- 
handkerchief the moment he was gone. She 
was very angry. Of course she was ! And yet 
she could hardly feel as much so as she ought. 

Three days passed. One more, and the party 
that had spent so many happy hours under the 
hospitable roof of Sir Harry was to break up. 


This' last day was to be spent in rambling 
among the ruins of an old castle, some miles from 
the Durante manor-house. 

Miss Vanderlyn, who had kept her room, 
declared herself perfectly well, and fully able 
to go. 

Paul had not seen her since the morning when 
he retired from her room in some confusion. 
Meantime many bunches of sweet, blue violets 
and forget-me-nots had found their way into her 
chamber. Whose souvenirs these were she did 
not know, but laughingly gave the honor to Lieut. 
Akenside, though she blushed as she said it. 
With the last tastefully-arranged bunch came a 
delicate card, bearing these words, “Will you 
forgive me, and allow me the pleasure of your 
company ?” 

At that moment Lizette entered with another 
card, which she laid on her mistress’ lap. 

“ Compliments of Lieut. Akenside,” and would 
she honor him ? 

This was enough. She had become thoroughly 
disgusted with the cowardly lieutenant, and a 
dainty little embossed card was sent to Paul Ash¬ 
burton, containing only two words, “I will,” 
and another to the lieutenant, “ Excuse me.” 

The morning dawned bright and beautifuL 
Never before had Clare Vanderlyn taken such 
pride in her own beauty. Lizette racked her 
brain for some new mode of hair-dressing. 

At length the toilet was complete, and bewil* 
deringly lovely it was. A dress of silver-gray 
velvet, strewed with tiny Roman pearls in flow¬ 
ers, looking as if the breath of the summer wind 
had fallen and lodged there. A scarf of pale 
blue silk, and a hat of the same, relieved the 
picture. 

Paul was enchanted, ns he assisted his com¬ 
panion to her seat, and took his arm beside her. 
The ride was a silent one, for both felt strangely 
ill at ease with each other. Even the pleasure 
of rambling among the lofty rooms and grand 
old halls of the deserted castle, was marred by 
the thought that on the morrow they were to 
part—perhaps forever. 

At length a game of hide-and-seek was pro¬ 
posed. 

“You see,” said Limit. Akenside, “it will be 
very romantic here, in this haunted- dwelling, 
for, of course, it is haunted ! Only be sure and 
don’t any of you get shut into a closet with a 
spring-lock, as did the famous lady of the song.” 

So they separated. Here and there, through 
the long, silent halls and dusty old corridors 
glided the merry party. At first, many a light 
laugh was heard, and much consultation took 
place; but at last all was quiet, and Ashburton, 
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who was to be the “seeker,” sallied forth on his 
journey. Up the old oaken .stair-ease, into the 
deserted chambers, and even clambei ing up into 
the tower at the northern wing of the house, 
until, at leugtb, all were brought, laughing and 
covered with dust and cobwebs, from their hiding* 
places. 

All ? No ! Wheye was Clare Vanderlyn ? 

Again Paul started on his journey. In all the 
nooks and crevices, in all ihe niches and corners 
he sought her—in vain. Even the so-called 
“ haunted chamber” was empty. 

At length he remembered an old tapestried 
room at the end of a long, dark corridor, so far 
removed from the rest of the mansion that even 
the more courageous of the party had shunned 
it. 


She put out her hand in a supplicating way, 
and grew so white, that Paul was frightened, 
and said, penitently, 

“ Forgive, me, darling. I was beside myself. 
But I will not leave you so. Say that you love 
me, even if I may not claim you.” 

“ Yes—I love you.” The voice was so low, as 
to be almost inaudible. “ But oh, Paul, I have 
promised, and my word is sacred. 1 cannot be 
your wife.” 

He took her in his arms, and pressed one long, 
lingering kiss on her fair, white brow. 

Then he led her away. 

And “Lovers’ Retreat” had witnessed, per¬ 
haps, the saddest scene of all its long experience. 

III. 


Hardly thinking to find Clare here, he crept 
noiselessly along, and came suddenly upon her, 
seated in the broad old wiudow-seat, and 
crying! 

She looked up, and seeing him standing in the 
door, turned to him, blushing rosily. 

He took her boldly in his arms, and spoke with 
all his soul upon his Hps. 

“ Clare, I lore you ! Love you as I never can 
love again. Darling, may I teach you to love 
me? Will it be a hard lesson? Oh, Clare, re¬ 
member 1 all the sunshine will be gone from 
my life if you go. And I will make you so happy 
if you will be my wife !” And the words lingered 
lovingly on his lips. 

As he paused, he looked at Clare for the reply 
lie so longed for, and which he believed she 
could truthfully give him. 

But she answered, in a low, cold voice, 

“ I cannot marry you.” 

The strong man grew pale, and his voice trem¬ 
bled as he said, 

“You cannot? Do you not love me, Clar.^ 
Oh, my darling, do not trifle with me! ^-If yo _ 
love me, tell me so. Let me hear it from your 
own dear lips.” 

Almost as if she were turned into a beautiful 
statue, she repeated, 

“ I cannot marry you, Paul Ashburton. My 
hand is promised to another.” 

He dropped the trembling hAnd that he held, 
and a dark frown gathered on his brow. Once 
again he spoke. 

“ Do you love this man, Clare ?” 

The soft, brown eyes filled with tears. 

“I—I—have never seen him,” she faltered. 

L “ You have never seen him !” he exclaimed, 
passionately. “ And yet you turn from me to 
him ! Oh, Clare, Clare I You are not worthy of 
love.” 


A bare old garden it is, full of delightful 
flowers; some in trained luxuriousness, some iu 
nature*s wild profusion. 

Nooks and corners, and quaint little vine-clad 
arbors, too, it contains, and the whole old enough 
to attract the eye of an antiquarian. 

But who is the pale, sad-eyed girl who stands 
in the midst of all this beauty ? Can it be that 
it is bright, laughing, mischievous Clare Van- 
derlyn ? 

Ah I suffering makes the rosiest cheek grow 
pale, and dims the brightest eye. And Clare has 
suffered much since that short, bright visit at 
M-. 

Many times has she told herself that she was 
wrong, to take the happiness from two lives fur 
the sake of one promise. But then, if the promise 
be not fulfilled, Miss Vanderlyn, the heiress, be¬ 
comes Miss Vanderlyu, the beggar. And Clare s 
proud spirit chafes at the thought of going to any 
man a penniless bride, even if it be to the man 
whom she loves. 

But even if she could bring her pride to this— 
? it is too late! Too late! The words rang through 
her ears as the death-knell of all beautiful 
hopes. 

He has gone, she knows not where; and she 
could not call him back if she would. 

. But at least she will never marry the hateful 
cousin. Never! This, with a flash of her old 
spirit. And he is coming to-day—this lover, 
whom she Iias never seen, “and never wants to," 
as she stoutly declares. But Guardy, good, kind 
Guardy, has insisted upon the young man’s visit, 
and so he is coming. 

“But I will never marry him ! No, never !” 
she cried, and in her excitement she speaks the 
words aloud. 

“ Will you not ?” asks a strangely sweet and 
familiar voice behind her. She turns, and is im- 
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mediately' caught and held fast by a pair of 
strong arms, while the same dear voice whispers 
joyously in her ear, 

“ My darling! Mine by every law of Heaven 
and earth !” 

Without a struggle, she yields to the happiness 
of the moment, scarce thinking why he is here 
instead of the expected cousin. 

After a time, Clare said, in a low tone, as 
if reluctant to break the beautiful spell around 
her, 

“ Paul, why are you here ? You should not 
have come to tempt me again.” 

‘‘Should not? Why, my darling, you were 
left to me in your grandfather's will; bless 
him !” 

“ Left to you ? I was to marry my third 
cousin, Paul De Lacey.” 

“ Yes, my little girl, I know it. My father’s 
name was Ashburton. But when Grandfather 
De Lacey died, and left his fortune to his daugh¬ 
ter s husband, he desired him, also, to take the 
family name. So, as long as father lived, we 
were known as the De Laceys. But I had a 
strong liking for the old name, and when father 
died, I became Paul Ashburton again.” 


“ But, Paul, did you know who I was when 
we were there together? At M-, I mean.” 

“No, my darling; certainly not. I knew yon 
were my queen of hearts, but 1 did not know 
that fate had long since given yon to me. You 
sec, when the will was first made public, I was 
abroad, just out of college, and heard nothing of 
it. When I came into possession of the propetiy, 
my lawyer, of course, told me the story. Hav- 
: ing never seen any woman whom 1 could love, 

: fool that I was, I thought 1 never should, and so 
readily agreed. Just before I went on that fatal 

trip to M-, my lawyer informed me that my 

cousin’s guardian wished me to visit him in 
August, if convenient. I assented carelessly, 
supposing, of course, that this little cousin, whom 
I was to marry, was a little Miss Ashburton. 
And now, my queen, you see you are really to 
be my precious wife, unless you want to forfeit 
your fortune, and 1 know you are too mercenary 
for that.” 

Clare looked up at him with glowing cheeks, 
and the light of happiness sparkling in her eyes. 

“Yes, you are right. I could not endure 
poverty. And so, my knave of diamonds, 1 ac¬ 
cept— SOLELY FOB. THE SAKE OF THE MONEY.” 


TO A CAGED BIRD. 

BY ANNIE E. DOTY. 


Oh, wild-bird captive, beating ‘gainst the bars 
Until the blood euciimsons thy soft breASt, 

No more cm net thou look up unto the stars 
From out thy wild-wood neet. 

Before thee rise the walla of larger gaols, 

And human faces pass thee to and fro; 

And meu's fierce voices sound like angry walls, 
From depths of hopeless woe. 

The green leaves cast their shadows on the ground, 
And dance upon the sunlight day by duy; 

The water-fall goes laughing to its sound, 

And smilee along its way. 

At last, thy song breaks forth, sad as the wind, 
That sobs along a taru all desolate; 


While tlion, bereft of all thy winged kind. 

Dost call and call thy mate. 

The bird uncaged shakes dew-drops from Its wings, 
And flits from bough to bough, from tree to tree. 
And throbs with pure delight, and sings and sings 
In breathless ecstasy. 

Thou shakeet blood from thine, thou captive bird; 

Oh, would, oh, would that I could set thee free I 
The fibres of my inmost soul are stirred, 

For I am bound like thee. 

Of all the cruel deeds that man has done, 

Tis cruel most to bar from liberty 
The beast or bird, which, gtod in rain or sun. 

The Lord created free. 


THE WIND. 


Oh, gentle, murmuring wind of this soft night! 

I would, oh, wind, that thou shouldst bear from me 
Some message to my lady o’er the sen. 

Take all sweet perfumes with thee for thy flight; 
Sigh gently through the failing summer light; 

Nor, happy wind, would I begrudge to thee 
The nght to kiss her face most tenderly; 


The lhce so loved, so distant from my sight 
If from the tides of memory, that roll 
In long, sad waves, to-night, upon my soul. 
Thou wilt ltear up some'echo of their speech 
Unto her ear, then shall she turn, and feel 
A tender sorrow through her spirit steal, 

For oue who toils, yet hath uo goal to reach. 
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BY MISS A. J. BERJON. 


I love my fellow-creatures—no woman ever 
loved her fellow-creatures better than I do } but, 
in the middle of a summer afternoon, I love 
them at a distance. 

It was the middle of a summer afternoon, and 
Mr. Cornwell would not keep at a distance. He 
insisted upon walking close by me, and whisper¬ 
ing. What he was saying was this. “ I think I 
prefer mountain-scenery to any other; in the 
first place,” etc. All of which, from “ the first 
place’* to the last, might have been proclaimed 
upon the house-tops, and no one the worse or 
the better for it. 

“ How warm it is!” f said, making a wide 
space between us. Mr. Coruwell filled it imme¬ 
diately. “ Shall I fan you?’’ he asked, with an 
amiable smile. ' j 

I like people to understand things without 
having to put them in plain black and white, 
and I came very near making a demonstration. 
But I only said, with great dignity, “ No, thank 
you, 1 don’t like to be fanned, and I wish I had 
left my fan at home.” 

“ Allow me to carry it for you,” said Mr. 
Cornwell, seizing it geutly. Of course, I could 
not struggle with him, so I let him take it. Then 
he said—but I will not repeat what he said. 

“What a goose you are!” I thought Now, 
when a woman thinks that a man is a goose, and 
has reasons to believe that, he is trying to “make 
love” to her, politeness becomes one of the high¬ 
est Christian virtues. I practiced it by remain¬ 
ing silent. 

Mr. Cornwell did not understand my silence, 
for he repeated his remark, with the addition of 
a sigh. 

This was aggravating in the extreme, for we 
were nearly a mile away from the hotel, and 
there was no telling what he might say during 
that mile. I must change the subject. 

“ Don’t you think it would be cooler on the 
other side of the road ?” I asked. “ The rocks 
reflect the heat so much.” 

If you will believe it, Mr. Cornwell made his 
speech for the third time 1 The manner thereof 
was slightly altered, but the matter was one and 
the same. I was roused, at last. 

“Mr. Cornwall,” I began. But my oration 
was nipped in the bud My foot slipped upon a 
smooth roek, and I went down like—like one 


hundred and twenty pounds, which is my weight. 
It did not hurt me in the flesh, but the spirit 
grieved exceedingly. I was not afraid of the sea, 
for, like the dear gazelle, it knew me well, and 
loved me; and I loved it with an assured love, 
for I knew it would not die before me. But, put 
yourself in my place, standing ankle-deep in the 
water, with your lower flounce submerged, and 
your equilibrium seriously endangered. How 
would you feel ? 

Mr. Cornwell felt very badly, only to look at 
me. “ Are you hurt, Miss Isabella ? What can 
I do for you ?” he asked, imploringly. Then it 
suddenly occurred to him that perhaps I might 
: wish to return to my native land. While assist- 
: ing me to do so, he happened to think of Venus 
! arising from the sea. I thought of something 
| entirely different, but I would not let my angry 
| passions rise till I stood once more on terra- 
| fir in a. 

• But then, when I looked at myself, and saw, 

| and beheld, I knew that forgiveness was my 
| duty, and peace my salvation. I could not re- 
| turn to the hotel, in broad daylight, looking as 
! I did. 

! I trembled at the thought of Mrs. Grundy, 
sitting on the wide piazza, and greeting me with 
that stony smile, those bitter-sweet glances I I 
knew too well how, in the bosom of her elective 
family, she would pick me to pieces, and putting 
two and two, maliciously, together, find that 
they made six. 

It is written for our encouragement that, “ while 
there is life there is hope.” Being encouraged 
thereby, I tuned my dulcet pipes, and said, mel- 
lifluously, 11 Mr. Cornwell, will you do me a great 
favor ?” 

Mr Cornwell was ready to. do, or die. 

“ Would you be so kind as to go to the hotel, 
and ask my cousin Matilda to bring me my kid 
boots, and my black over-skirt ? She must bring 
them herself, and come alone. And you must 
not say a word about it to anybody, because peo¬ 
ple would laugh at me, and I can’t bear to be 
laughed at. Will you, please?” 

It is not in the nature of mortal man to resist 
the entreating voice of woman. Benevolence is 
man’s strongest weakness, and his best. Yet he 
| is so unconscious of this moral beauty, that he 
j often spoils it by over-doing. Mr. Cornwell was 
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willing to go, but he was also willing to pome 
back. 

“ Please do not do that/* I begged. 44 And 
perhaps it would be safer to go through the 
woods, so that no one would see you.” 

Mr. Cornwell yielded, and departed. I sat on 
a predestined log, near the edge of the wood, 
and dried myself, peacock fashion, while I ad¬ 
mired the landscape. 

For nearly two hours I was as patient as the 
Washington Monument. Then I got tired of it, 
and, having discovered in my pocket the remains 
of a pencil, I scribbled on my fan, 44 When this 
you see, remember Mr. C.” For my angry pas¬ 
sions, so long repressed, were rising in spite of 
my patience. W'hy didn’t Matilda come? And, 
why, oh, why, Bad I boasted of being a good 
walker, and accepted Mr. Cornwell’s escort ? I 
wom never forgive him—never 1 

There was some comfort in that, but it was the 
only comfort I had. The sun went down, and 
the dews of night fell fast; but no human form 
divine approached the place of my exile. If I 
had not sent for Matilda, I might have gone on 
my way rejoicing, but she would probably come 
after supper, and I must wait for her. 

So I waited till I could wait no more. It was 
a beautiful night. The moon wa$ rising behiud 
the woods, and, inspired by the calm and poetry 
of nature, I started on my homeward journey. 
I had not. gone far, when I heard a rustling 
among the bush.es ou the shady side of the road. 
I stopped, and waited. 

44 Miss Isabella,” whispered the evening breeze. 
The voice was the voice of Mr. Cornwell, and that 
gentleman once more stood before me. I was so 
glad that he was not some one else, that I forgot 
I was angry with him. In his arms were two 
parcels; a brown one, and a white one. 

• 4 Where is Matilda ?” I asked. 44 Did she re¬ 
quest you to bring me these things ?” 

44 No. I have not seen her. I am very sorry 
I made you wait so long, but I lost my way in 
the woods ; and when I came to the grove, near 
the hotel, all the young people were starting on 
that moonlight picnic they were talking about 
yesterday; and I knew that your cousin was 
going, because Mr. Smith was there. So I waited, 
and laid my plan. When everybody had gone 
down to supper, I rushed into the house, and— 
I hope you will forgive me, but I took the liberty 
of entering your room, and seeing a pair of boots 
on the floor, I wrapped them up in a newspaper, 
and here they are. Then I went out like a shadow, 
and, as I thought you might be hungry, I bought 
a pound of crackers; and here they are, too.” 

Poor Mr. Cornwell I He looked so tired, so 


penitent, so happy, that I could only laugh and 
be thankful. I did not need the boots any more, 
but the crackers were welcome. 

We sat on the rocks, and had a delightful little 
picnic on moonlight and nonsense; but as it was 
not sentimental nonsense, I enjoyed it. We par¬ 
took of a few crackers, and used the rest to make 
silver rings in the sea. Finally, we went home, 
to all human appearances the best friends in the 
world. Near the hotel I took the boot-parcel, 
and leaving Mr. Cornwell to his faie, I ran up 
the back-stairs, and reached my room without 
further misadventure.' 

I was sound asleep when Matilda returned ; 
but, on second thought, I deemed it best to 
wake up. 

“Where have you been all the afternoon?” 
she asked. “ Wo rode up to the North Cape, and 
had a most delightful time.” 

44 Did you ?’’ I answered, sleepily. “ I took 
my walk, and came bock again, just In time to 
miss the picnic.” 

Then I closed my eyes, and repented. Alas ! 
I was soon to learn how hard is the way of the 
transgressor. 

The next day was Sunday. My aunt had a 
headache, and did not go down to breakfast, and 
I was much relieved to find, by one of her re¬ 
marks, that she believed I had joined the moon¬ 
light excursion. It was an innocent delusion, 
and I did not attempt to undeceive her. 

Matilda and I went down to our morning meal, 
and met iny beloved Cousin Tom in the halk 
The moment I looked at him, I saw he was up to 
mischief. His eyes 44 so sparkled with a lively 
flame,” that I cast mine down, and put on my 
Suuday look. 

“Good morning, ladies,” he said, affection¬ 
ately. 44 You are as fresh as roses. I know how 
Matilda feels, but-” 

44 We wapt our breakfast, Tom,” said Matilda. 

“So do I. I have been waiting for you. I 
wished to be the first to congratulate Belle-” 

44 Don’t bo silly, Tom,” I said, politely. 

44 Oh, it is to be kept secret, is it? It is too 
bad! Everybody knows it already. But I con¬ 
gratulate you all the same.” 

We entered the dining-room, and sat at oar 
adopted table. I unfolded my napkin, and de¬ 
sired a cup of coffee; then I looked up. The 
Grundy family was all before me, where to 
choose. I gazed at them collectively ; they gazed 
at me individually. I smiled vaguely; they 
smiled back with a meaning. There was not 
much in it; but I am not made of brass, and I 
blushed. I was defeated, so far. But while I 
buttered my toast, I vowed a vow—and kept it. 
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I would scorn running away from the enemy; 
so, after breakfast, I betook myself to the piazza, 
to see what manner of a day it was. 

'•I hope you had a pleasant walk yesterday,’’ 
said Aunty Grundy, sweetly. 

44 Very pleasant, thank you,” with equal sweet¬ 
ness. 

“ I fear you are too tired to attend the sanc¬ 
tuary, my dear,” suggested a benevolent Mrs. 
Grundy. 

Happily, Mr. Cornwell appeared upon the 
scene, and Mrs. Grundy subsided. 

The rest of the day wa*s in my favor. Mrs. 
Grundy’s devotion is opt to make her sleepy in 
the afternoon. But when softly the light of day 
fades upon her sight, she resumes the cares and 
duties of her arduous profession. 

At that soft twilight hour, I happened to 
cross the parlor, and at that Bame moment Mrs. 
Grundy began to sing, 

44 Oh, happy day, that fixed my choice,” 

Her voice might have t>een better, but I am so 
fond of vocal music, that I stopped and listened 
till ahe had done; then I went to the piano. 

“ It is a lovely hymn !” I said, “ and it always 
reminds me of my grandmother. She used to 
sing me to sleep with it.” 

Which was perfectly true. 

11 1 think you might have told me; 1 told 
you,” said Matilda, when we were alone in our 
room. 

“Told you what, my dear?” 

“About Mr. Cornwell.” 

“ There is nothing to tell; not one word.” 

“ Everybody thinks there is; and Emma Beals 


“Oh, never mind everybody. And I know 
exactly what Emma Beals says, and how she 
says it. Don’t you remember how she tried to 
flirt with him, and he wouldn’t flirt ? She hasn’t 
forgiven me that yet. But she may have him, if 
ahe can, for all I care.” 

44 Oh, doi*’t say that, Belle ! He is so nice.” 

“Yes, he is very nice. Too nice, I think. It 
would be overwhelming; and I don’t want to be 
overwhelmed. But if I ever have anything to 
tell, I will tell you first, because you told me 
first. And now let us go to sleep.” 

How I hugged myself, mentally, when I thought 
how clever I had been, how bravely I had fought 
my little duel with Mrs. Grundy. I had told 
Matilda a story to save myself; but that would be 
the last. I was very sorry for it, but my adven¬ 
ture was a dead secret; and now I was going to 
be good for the rest of my life. 

How little I knew what a week was before me 1 


Monday. —Cousin Tom, and some of the prac¬ 
tically useful members of society, had returned 
to New York. The morning had been dull, the 
afternoon was heavy. About a dozen “girls” 
sat under the trees, talking. 

“ Why didn’h you manage to get back in time 
for the picnic, last Saturday, Belle ?” 

44 Oh, because I had forgotten all about it.” 

44 Dear me! Mr. Cornwell must have been 
killingly interesting 1 And, oh, Belle I what do 
you think ? Emma Beals says that she saw him 
in the grove, just as we were starting. She says 
she is perfectly sure of it.” 

44 It must have been an optical illusion,” says 
Belle. 

44 Of course, it was. But she insists upon it 
that you had returned before we started, and had 
your own sweet reasons for staying away.” 

44 1 don't know what reasons I could have, and ' 
I hardly think I got back quite so early. Be¬ 
sides, I would have seen Matilda, for I went 
directly to our room ; and I was so tired, that I 
went without my supper, too.” 

44 Poor girl I The course of true love, you 
know. But I don’t pity you very much ; for, as 
mnmtnn says, you have caught the biggest fish in 
the market.” 

“ I haven’t caught anything,” says Belle, in¬ 
dignantly. 

44 1 don’t mean that you fished for him, my dear; 
only he is caught, and he shows it dreadfully.” 

Tuesday. —In the afternoon, a fishing excursion 
is proposed. The ladies retire to put on their 
walking-dress. They assemble on the piazza. 
Enter Emma Beals, much excited. 

“It is the most peculiar thing! Icould not 
find my thick boots I looked everywhere 1 
And they are marked with my name, in full, 
too. So I had to wear these.” Shows her pretty 
little foot. 

They start; walk as for as the brooklook at 
it, and thinking it a pleasant spot for private 
fishing, pair off according to the laws of attrac¬ 
tion. Belle is pensive. Mr. Cornwell wastes his 
sweetness on the desert air. 

They return home. Belle rushes up to her 
room, takes up a white parcel, opens it. A pair 
of boots become visible. She looks inside of 
them. 44 Emma Beals,” is the name that greets 
her eyes! She sits on the floor, and stares at 
the boots. Tableau * 

Wednesday. —Early in the morning, a solitary 
female pedestrian might have been seen wander¬ 
ing on the beach. She disappears behind the 
rocks, takes out a bair of boots from under her 
shawl, fills them with stones, and throws them 
into the sea. 
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Thursday .—Emma Beals has been out walk¬ 
ing ; comes up to Belle with a smile on her face, 
and a fan in her hand. 

** I found this near the wood, and I knew it 
wns yours, because his name is on it,” she ex¬ 
plains, pointing with her eyes to that absurd, 

When this you see, remember Mr. C.” 

Friday .—But I must return to the first person 
style, because what happened to me on that day 
was of a strictly first personal nature. 

My feelings during that unfortunate week can 
better be imagined than described. I was afraid 
of the girls, ashamed of myself; but, above all, 
1 hated Mr. Cornwell. It was his perseverance 
in making sentimental speeches that had brought 
all this trouble and wickedness upon roe, and he 
deserved to be hated. But the day of reckon¬ 
ing was at hand, and revenge is sweet. 

I had gone to the sea-shore that evening, to 
admire the sunset, and be alone. But I was not 
alone for long. Mr. Cornwell always seemed to 
have an intuitive sense of my whereabouts, and 
was now coming, as a lamb to the slaughter. 
After the first remarks about the beauty of the 
evening, my sense of intuition told me that Mr. 
Cornwell was goiug to speak. I could have pre¬ 
vented the explosion even then, but I would not 
prevent it. There must be an end to everything, 
and the end of this had come. 

Mr. Cornwell spoke. I was not as cool, in¬ 
wardly, as I had expected to be. Perhaps he did 
not speak distinctly, or else my hearing was dis¬ 
turbed, for I hardly knew what he said. But I 
remember quite plaiuly how the little waves 
kissed the rocks at my feet, and sent up drops 
of foamy spray around us; and the sunset was so 
beautiful! No—so horrible ! For now Mr. Corn- 
well was silent, waiting for his answer. 

It was a solemn occasion, And must be met 
solemnly. Therefore, I said, only half-looking 
at him,. 

“ Mr. Cornwell, when, in the course of human 
events, it becomes necessary for a woman-” 

Gracious ! I must have read that somewhere, 
and I wouldn’t for the world, quote Shakspeare 
to him just then; so, in my own prose, I told 
him frankly and explicitly that I would always 
be his friend, but nothing more. 

Then he left me; and I made myself admire 
the sunset long after the last ray of glory'had 
departed. • 

Saturday Morning. —Mr. Cornwell returned to 
New York. 

Saturday Afternoon .—People began to ask me 
how long he would be away. My course was 
plain. 1 looked pleased, but modest; pensive, 
yet hopeful. It was awfully wicked, but I had 


vowed to circumvent Mrs. Grundy—and she was 
circumvented. 

Matilda scrutinized my expressive features, 
but said nothing, till Sunday afternoon, when, 
as she was composing herself /or a nap, she sud¬ 
denly asked,, 

“ I suppose it is all settled. When is it to 
come off!” 

“ Things that are not settled cannot come off, my 
dear. So, please don’t talk any more about it.” 

Th$n Matilda, leaning on her elbow, said, im¬ 
pressively, 

“ Isabella, I am ashamed of you! Ever since 
last winter, you have let that man follow yon 
about: you know you have. And now, I won¬ 
der what sort of a husband you expect to get. 
A king?” 

Matilda’s wrath died away in a small groan. 
Her fair head sunk upon the pillow, and I knew 
that she was going to comfort herself with dreams 
of John Smith ; so I let her alone. 

What she could find in him to dream about, 
was a wonder to me. To my impartial vision, 
he was a good, but deeply uninteresting young 
man; yet she had raised an altar to him in her 
heart, and, whatever befell, she could go there 
and find peace. What did she see in him, be¬ 
hind what I saw, that she was willing to forsake 
all others, and keep only unto him, so long as 
they both should live ? 

That brought back Matilda’s question, “ What 
sort of a husband did I expect to get—a king?” 
Yes, my king. 

I was not all ambitious. If a woman wants to 
sell herself, she naturally likes to command a 
good price. But I was not a woman of business. 
I wanted neither “the best catch,” nor “the 
biggest fish,” nor anything connected with “ the 
market.” I only wanted to fall in love, and l 
couldn't do it! 

Why should Matilda be ashamed of me ? Was 
it my fault if I was not in loTe with Mr. Corn- 
well ? I had always liked him; and if he bad 
not made me hate him, I would ha|e liked him 
fkithfully to the end. But that was not love. 

I knew perfectly how I would feel if I ever 
met my king. He would look at me, and I would 
look at him, and we would look at each other. 
Then a throb of exquisite bliss would thrill my 
whole being. One hundred and twenty pounds 
of exquisite bliss! Only think of it ! Then a 
rapturous sensation of rapture. I forget how 
it goes, but I had read descriptions of it in several 
poems, and I knew what to expect. 

When 1 had first met Mr. Cornwell, I had felt 
no throbbing emotion. I had thought that he 
was a good-looking, gentlemanly, middle-aged 
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man, very quiet, and rather reserved. Then, as 
he had seemed to like me, 1 had liked him. 
That was all. And now he was gone, and it was 
all ended. I was glad of it; very glad, indeed; 
truly and honestly glad. 

I took more exercise during the next month 
than 1 had done during the whole summer. I 
took delightful walks all by myself, and got into 
a settled habit of testing on the rock where we 
had taken our moonlight lunch. People are so 
connected with places, that it sometimes recalled j 
Mr. Cornwell to my mind; but the recollection 
did not disturb my happiness. 1 could even 
think of what he had said, and how he had look¬ 
ed while saying it, without the least feeling of 
anger. I had forgiven him, you see. And it 
was a blessed relief not to have him there, talk¬ 
ing nonsense to me. 


piece of news. “ What do you think. Belle?— 

* Cornwell & Co.’ have gone to smash. You have 
had an escape !’’ 

44 An escape from what ?” I asked, severely. 

44 Don’t be savage on poor Tom,” said Matilda. 

I am very sorry for poor Mr. Cornwell, because 
be is so nice ; but, of course, money isnice, too.” 

44 1 don’t see what money has to do with peo- 
\ pie. Don't you suppose some poor people are 
4 nice,’ as you call it ?” 

44 My deui* Belle,” said my aunt, 41 you did 
not understand Matilda. Poor people can be 
very nice in themselves; but, when you keep 
house, you will find that money is very useful.” 

44 1 have no doubt of it, but a little is as good 
as too much. I have more money than I can spend, 
and 1 am sure it adds nothing to my happfaess.* 
“Give it to me, Belle,” said Tom, “it will 


In fact, everything was extremely blessed and \ add a great deal to my happiness.” 


delightful, but, for some unaccountable reason, I { 
became desperately tired of it all. Even Mrs. 


But I did not feel like jokiiig. I went up to 
my room, after dinner, and, opening my writing- 


Grundy lost her attractive charm, and I began j desk, I happened to see that unlucky fan; and 
to thiuk that this world was, indeed, a fleeting j when this I saw, I remembered Mr. C. I did 
show, for woman’s delusion given. So I was ) more than that, I deliberately Bat down and 


very willing to return to the city. I had always 
liked New York, but now I loved it. 

Strangely enough, I soon discovered that New 
York was as much of a delusion as the rest of 
the world. I went to one or two quiet ^parties, 
but, soiqehow, I did not enjoy them. So I de¬ 
cided to give up worldliness, and devote myself to 
study, and the productionpf Christmas presents. 

But even that useful path had its thorns, for 
I found out, from Emma Beal’s conversation, 
that as Mr. Cornwell had also given up the world, 
it was supposed that we spent our evenings to¬ 
gether, in old-fashioned blessedness. 

“ And what is the use of making a mystery 
of it?*’she asked. “Everybody has known it 
since last summer. And, for my part, I wouldn’t 
shut up myself in this way for any old man, if 
he was ever so rich.” 

44 Old man,” indeed ! Horrid creature ! And 
I hod not seen him for an age, except twice, on 
the street, when he had bowed to me, and I had 


thought about him. 

I was very sorry for him; it must be so hard 
for a man to fail! I wished I could do some¬ 
thing to help him; but, if he wouldn’t come near 
us, of course, I could not run after him. And it 
was so ridiculous in Matilda to call him 44 nice.” 
Nice! why, he was worth a thousand men like 
John Smitbe. I like to be just to everybody, and 
it was evident that Mr. Cornwell was greatly su¬ 
perior to—well—to the majority of people. 

But, thinking does no good. Nothing didn’t 
do me no good—if I may be allowed a strong 
expression. I did not understand much about 
business, and Tom had such a mixed-up way of 
explaining those things to 44 women,” that you 
could hardly tell which was which. But I un¬ 
derstood this much, that, by some peculiar ar- 
| range men t, other people wouldn’t lose much, if 
anything; and that Mr. Cornwell had found some 
| employment in a bank. 

Just think of his going to work again in that 


bowed to him; and we had not spoken one word \ wtt y, while I had more money than I needed ! 
to each other. 

New Year’s Day came, and we had a great 
many calls, but Mr. Cornwell did not come. Of 
course, 1 did not care much about it, personally, 
but it certainly was not polite in him to slight 
the family. 

The family survived it, however. Matilda was 
busy with her own concerns; Tom had found 
some one else to teaze me about; and Mr. Corn¬ 
well's name was seldom mentioned by any of us. 


It was a shame for me to be spending so much 
\ on foolish things, when some people hAd to work 
j hard to earn their bread. I wouldn’t do it any 

( more. For I think we ought to sympathize with 
other people in their misfortunes. Don’t you ? 

5 The winter passed very slowly. But 44 time and 
' the hour runs through the roughest day.” Spring 
I came again, and with it the last party of the season, 
j 44 You must go to this party,said Matilda, 
i 44 We are all going, and it wouldn’t look well to 


One day, Tom came home to dinner with a, stay away. 1 
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“ I don’t intend to go. I have done with par¬ 
ties,” I said. 

“I wish you would come,” pleaded Matilda. 

• “ I don’t understand what has come over you. One 
would think you were a disappointed woman.” 

“ 1 am a disappointed woman. I would not con¬ 
sider myself fit for heaven, if the empty vanities 
of the world satisfied me,” I answered, piously. 

I am not sure that I was the more fit for hea¬ 
ven for being cross to my cousin; but that I was 
cross was an undeniable fact, and I remained in 
that angelic frame of mind all the morning. I 
had an engagement with the dress-maker in the 
afternoon, and prepared myself for a walk, 
sternly refusing my aunt’s offer to take me down 
to wnsn the carriage. “Nature had given me feet,” 
1 justly observed, “ and I intended to use them.” 

And so I did; but it was a long walk, and I felt 
very tired when I found that the dress I had come 
to try on had not even been taken out of the paper. 

My heavenliness was increased by this disap¬ 
pointment ; and as I walked to Broadway, deeply 
disgusted with everything, I decided to ride home 
in the stage. Nature had not deprived me of 
feet, but she had neglected to clean the streets, 
and mud is not one of my weaknesses. 

I entered the stage, took a seat, handed my 
fare to my neighbor, and relapsed into medita¬ 
tion. It was soon disturbed. 

Our stage met another stage, and being proba¬ 
bly old familiar friends, they rushed into each 
other’s arms, or wheels. A free and indepen¬ 
dent stage always goes ahead, regardless of in¬ 
tricacies. That’s what it is made for. Both 
stages went forward in opposite directions. 
There was a short struggle—a powerful wrench— 
an earthquake. Then a sudden settling of the 
contending elements, and some one ventured to 
remark that we were “ all right.” 

When I looked around for my mortal remains, 
I found them at the other end of the stage, 
stranded on two narrow strips of broadcloth, 
and partly surrounded by two black sleeves of 
the same material. I turned to view the owner, 
and found myself face to face with Mr. Cornwell. 

I was very glad to see him; so glad, that it 


made me forget Mrs. Grundy. One look at 
Mr. Cornwell told me that he was very glad to 
see me; so glad, that it made me remember Mrs. 
Grundy; and, rescuing myself, I sat down deco¬ 
rously by his side. 

“ I believe you have saved my life for the 
second time,” I remarked, with assumed ease. 

Mr. Cornwell did not answer, but I under¬ 
stood him. I was equal to the occasion ; he was 
superior to it; and bowing before his greater 
truth, I remained silent, too. 

When we reached the corner of-street, 

I oast an aspiring glance at the strap. Mr. 
Cornwell pulled it, and assisted me to alight. 

“ Now he will leave me,” I thought. But he 
| did not leave me. He walked on with me de¬ 
murely, and I walked on with him, wondering 
when he would speak. Perhaps he did not know 
what to say, but he certainly did not speak. 

In my heart of hearts, I did not believe that 
Mr. Cornwell had forgotten me. In some cases, 
forgetting is one of the most difficult things to 
accomplish. We may forgive, but no amount of 
perseverance can enable us to forget. 

I could not tell him that, however; and think¬ 
ing it best to say something, I said, 

“ I fear, Mr. Cornwell, that you have forgotten 
your old friends.” 

Why would he look at me like that, instead of 
sayiug something for me to answer? I vms almost 
sorry I had met him. No, I was almost too glad, 
and I ought to show it Why could I not be true? 
Because I was a woman ? Then I would not be 
a woman, and I would tell the truth. So I said, 

“Mr. Cornwell, we hope—that is, I hope—I 
mean-’ * 

Then he began to speak. He told the truth, too, 
better than I had done. It pleased me better. 

When we parted, near the house, the last thing 
he said was, 

“ May I come this evening?” 

And the last thing I answered was, “Yes.” 

He came that evening, and several other even¬ 
ings. But when summer came, he came no more. 
For, in the leafy month of June, I had dressed my¬ 
self all in white, to say “ Yes” to him worthily. 


SUMMER RAINS. 


BY MAGGIE M'CLINTOCK. 


Patter, patter, fulls the rain, 
Down against the window-pane; 
Slowly dropping from the raves, 
Strong, like jewels, on the leaves; 
On the gram, and on the flowers, 
Falla the rain, in minty showers. 


On the apple-blossoms sweet. 

Drops the rain, with silver feet; 

On the hills, and through the dole. 
Hangs the rain, a misty veil; 
Travelers on the dusty plains. 
Welcome the sweet Summer rains. 
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Ws were under ( heat obligations to Aunt Por¬ 
tia Dundas, and, of course, feeling this, we were 
very grateful to her, and were naturally inclined 
to submit ourselves to her wishes, unoomfortable 
as they sometimes made us. 

In saying “ we,” I refer to my younger sister, 
Blanche, and myself, and by “obligations,” I mean 
the obligations Aunt Portia had placed us under, 
by offering us a home, when our father’s death 
left us, two lonely girls, at the mercy of the 
woyld. Not that we were poor, by any means, 
but we had very few friends, and no relative but 
Aunt Portia; so when she sent for us to come to 
her, and offered us the protection of her house, 
Blanche and I accepted it gratefully; and I am 
sure we tried our best, in the years that followed, 
to adapt ourselves to our maiden aunt's some¬ 
what rigid views. I really don't know which of 
us succeeded the best. Aunt Portia seemed to 
be fond of ub both, in her way, and was very 
generous, indeed, when I married, as 1 did a 
few years after we came to the house in Port man 
Square. 

People always said I had more character than 
Blanche; as far as that goes, I believe they were 
right, inasmuch as if ever there was a little crea¬ 
ture without a will of her own, or an atom of re¬ 
sistance in her nature, that little creature was my 
sister, Blanche Burnham. When we were chil¬ 
dren together I remember, distinctly, that I used 
to tyrannize over her as only a strong-willed 
child can tyrannize over a yielding one, and 
when we were older the tyranny only took a 
milder form. I found out, as time progressed, 
that it was absolutely necessary that she should 
be tyrannized over to some slight extent. It was 
actually impossible for her to exist happily with¬ 
out it. When Aunt Portia mode herself disa¬ 
greeable, as sh‘e sometimes did in a very human 
manner, I, for my part, always fhvored her with 
a brisk breeze, but Blanche made a point of cry¬ 
ing until her dear, little cream-colored nose was 
as red as a strawberry, and no amount of reason¬ 
ing would ever convince her that she could pos¬ 
sibly have incurred her relative's displeasure, 
without being previously guilty of the basest 
ingratitude, and so standing self-convicted, as a 
criminal of the deepest dye. The fact was, she 
cried upon every available occasion. Tears were 
her weakness, and, in the respect of shedding 


IOBON BURKETT. 

them, she was more like that charming, affec¬ 
tionate little nonentity, Amelia Sedley, than any¬ 
one else I have ever heard of. 

Dear me! How she did cry when Aunt Portia 
persisted in snubbing Fergus Beswicke—Capt. 
Beswicke, of the Guards, who had fallen in love 
with her—Blanche, not Aunt Portia—at a mili¬ 
tary ball. But I knew how it would end, when 
Capt. Beswicke called again and again, and pulled 
his big mustache, and looked as if he saw no one 
but Blanche when one was talking to him. I 
knew Aunt Portia would act unpleasantly toward 
him, poor fellow, for she had been almost) a /man- 
hater ever Bince the disappointment she nfjl with 
in her youth, when her betrothed-lover deserted 
her for some actress or other; and I knew, also, 
that she would never have permitted me to marry 
Arthur, if he had not chanced to be the son of 
her dearest friend, and so had grown up, as it 
were, under her own eye. But it was not so 
with poor Fergus. In the first place, his profes¬ 
sion was against him, for, as ill-luck would have 
it, the- recreant lover had been a military man ; \ 
and, in the second place, he had been rather 
reckless, though, of late years, he had tried to re¬ 
trieve his character, and was a very amiable, brave, 
straightforward individual. But, at first, Aunt 
Portia would not listen to us when we tried to 
gain her consent to the engagement, ab<tf was so 
distressingly and discouragingly rigid when Fer¬ 
gus come, that 1 thought Blanche would fret her¬ 
self into a consumption, or something equally 
dreadftil. However, Capt. Beswicke was very per¬ 
severing, I must say, and bore the snubbings and 
discouragement with a coolness of demeanor that 
was highly creditable, taking all things into con¬ 
sideration. But no coolness on his part could 
console Blanche. She would persist in saying 
thot she could never be happy if Aunt Portia 
did not approve of her engagement; and then 
she would shake her poor little brown head, and 
cry on Capt. Beswicke's shoulder until, I am 
sure, that if he could conscientiously have poi¬ 
soned Aunt Portia, he would have done so, with¬ 
out a sting of remorse. 

Judge, then, of my surprise, when, after an ab¬ 
sence of a year, during which I had received fifty- 
two pathetic tear-stained letters from Blanche, 

I returned to London to pay my annual visit to 
Portman Square, and was greeted by my cor- 
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aunt Portia’s diamond. 


respondent with the brightest of faces. I was j 
positively bewildered at first, but a very short 
time showed me where the secret of the change j 
lay. At length Aunt Portia had relented; at 
length Blanche and her lover were to be happy. | 

“ It only occurred yesterday,” said Blanche, 
when‘she crept into my room that night to tell 
me the particulars, after the rest of the house¬ 
hold had gone to bed. “ I was never so sur¬ 
prised in my life, Clara. You see, I had been 
very low-spirited for a long time, and I was. 
writing to Fergus, and—and crying, when Aunt 
Portia came into the parlor, and asked to see the 
letter, and then I really believe she cried a little, 
too, for I saw tears in her eyes, and at last she 
told me that I might tell Capt. Beswicke to call 
upon her.” 

“ And, of course, he called,” I said. 

“Yes,” she answered. “This morning, and 
everything was settled, Clara, and he is to come 
to mdSbow night to take us to the theatre, to see 
Kate Galloway, the Irish actress, people are talk¬ 
ing about so. But that is not all, there is some¬ 
thing else—the queerest fancy of Aunt Portia’s. 
She gave Fergus a ring.” 

“ What, in the name of eccentricity, for ?” I 
ejaculated. 

“To wear until—until we are married,” 
Blanche explained. 

“She did not say why. But, do you.know, 
Claia, I fancy her motive has some connection 
with that old love-story of hers. The ring has 
evidently been worn by a man, for it is too large, 
even, for—for Fergus,” making a pretty little 
stumble, as she always did, over her lover’s 
name. 

“ What kind of a ring is it ?” I asked. 

“ A diamond solitaire; a very handsome ring, 
indeed! Dear me, Clara!” in a sudden little 
tremor,* “ what should we do if anything hap¬ 
pened to it ?’ * 

“Nonsense!” I said. “What could happen 
to it?” 


But Blanche shook her small head in great 
uncertainty. She was not so sure that nothing 
could happen to it. Suppose Fergus should lose 
it; or suppose it should be stolen ; or suppose a 
hundred other improbable calamities should oc¬ 
cur,* 1 Aunt Portia would never forgive us,” she 
said. “Oh, dear, Clara, how anxious I do feel 
about it!” 

Of course, I scolded her a little, and laughed 
at her a little, as I always did, but the result was 
not so successful as usual. Her anxiety revealed 
itself in two pretty little wrinkles on her pretty, 
babyish forehead, and no eloquence could smooth 
them away. They were there when she lifted 


her affectionate lips to mine for a good-ni^bt 
kiss, and the last glimpse I caught of her face, 
as the door closed, showed them to me still. 

There were slig’it traces of them to be seen 
even the next day, but that did not interfere 
with her looking bright enough as she ran about 
coaxing Aunt Portia in her lovable way, and 
playing with my baby. Baby was very fond of 
Blanche; indeed, every one was fond of her, and 
it was the least of wonders that Capt. Beswieke 
had fallen furiously in love with her. 

She looked bewitchingly nervous when she 
came down, dressed to meet her lover after tea. 
Her big, soft, mouse-brown eyes looked like vel¬ 
vet, and the satin lining of her opera-cloak itself 
was not whiter than the bare shoulder, rising 
above the lace trimming of her crisp pink silk 
dress. We were alone together when Cftpt. 
Beswicke came, and she was making a sweet, in¬ 
consistent picture of herself, by kneeling in the 
fire-light over Baby’s bassinet, and swinging the 
fluffy, white tassels of her cloak for the liule crea¬ 
ture to catch at. 

It was plain enough to see that Fergus was 
delighted. The big, handsome fellow glowed and 
brightened like a boy when he saw her, and, of 
course, the shy little goose jumped up, blushing 
as if she had been detected in a crime. 

“And so your probation is ended. Captain/ 1 
I said to him, when we had exchanged greetings. 
“ I hope I am the first to congratulate you.” 

He took hold of Blanche’s hand, in its rose-leaf 
of a glove, and drew it within his arm, and then, 
being tempted farther, held and slipped the arm 
about her slender, silken waist. 

“Thank you,” he said. “I am much obliged 
to you, Mrs. Kirkpatriok. It was a trifle hard on 
a fellow, you know, and of course I feel my luck 
all the more, now it has come. If it would not 
be rank heresy in Blanche’s eyes, I am afraid I 
should be tempted to say that Aunt Portia-” 

Blanche’s pink glove covered his brown mus¬ 
tache, and stopped him. 

“ Don’t, Fergus, please,” she said, after the 
delicious, pleasing fashion that was all her own. 
“ If you please, Fergus.” 

Fergus subsided at once. Great, good-humored 
fellows, of his style, are always the men to be 
overruled by a coaxing tone in some timid little 
woman's voice, or a coaxing touch of her hand 
I was so thankful Blanche had chosen him, in¬ 
stead of any one else. 

A few minutes after, Aunt Portia came in, 
looking stately and grim in her lustreless silk 
and black laces. She was not in a comfortable 
mood, it was evident to me, at least; and Aunt 
Portia’s uncomfortable moods were terribly try- 
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ing. She shook hands with Capt. Beswicke in | 
her most impressive manner, and glanced at the 
ring upon his finger with os suspicious a scrutiny 
as if she rather suspected him of the intention to 
dispose of it as soon as an advantageous oppor¬ 
tunity presented itself; but she said nothing 
unpleasant, I was devoutly grateful to find. 
These uncompromising moods of Aunt Portia's 
were all due to the renegade military lover, 
Blanche was charitably willing to believe; but, 
for my part, they always put me out of patience, 
and suggested the idea that it would have been 
a blessed thing for her friends if the military 
lover had been strangled early in life. Fergus 
bore her rigidity with great self-poise of manner. 
He was used to it, I have no doubt; and, besides 
this, as he folded Blanche's cloak more closely 
around her, I saw her slip her hand coaxingly 
up to his shoulder, and heard her whisper, 

44 We are so happy, you kpow, and poor dear 
Aunt Portia has lost so much. Ob, Fergus! just 
think—if I had been Aunt Portia?” 

Whereupon, under cover of my charitable pre¬ 
sence, Fergus bent and kissed her blessed peace¬ 
making mouth quite reverently. 

The theatre was crowded to excess when we 
entered it. 

Kate Galloway was a star, and her ephemeral 
glory was at its brightest. She was rather a 
mystery, too,, and perhaps this added to her 
popularity. The people who knew most about 
her said that some theatrical manager had picked 
her up in some wild Irish village, and that, with 
the aid of her wonderful talent and rare beauty, 
she had rushed headlong into the vortex of pub¬ 
lic favoritism. Suffice it to say that she was a 
magnificent creature, with- a ringing voice, a 
ringing laugh, and big, flashing Irish eyes. We 
had an excellent view of her, for our box was 
clgse to the stage, and not a gesture or an in¬ 
flection of tone was lost to us. 

But Aunt Portia was not to be wrought upon 
even by the popular actress. When the round, 
ringing laugh shook the whole theatre with the 
sympathetic echo it elicited from the audience, 
Aunf Portia sat grimly unresponsive; and when 
even I had fairly melted to tears, and Blanche 
was sobbing ecstatically behind her lace hand¬ 
kerchief, Aunt Portia was as unmoved as if she 
had been fossilized centuries ago. 

When the fourth act came, bouquets and knots 
of rare flowers were showered upon the stage, 
and Blanche, sharing the general excitement, 
flung her pretty bouquet after her lover’s, and 
then bent toward him, flushed and smiling. 

44 She is lovely!” she exclaimed. 44 She is per¬ 
fect ! It is no wonder-" and there she broke 


off suddenly, apd turned so deathly pale, that I 
was terrified. 

44 Whnt is the matter?” I asked. 44 Blanche, 
wjmt is it ?” 

She glanced at Aunt Portia fearfully, but Aunt 
Portia was looking at Kate Galloway, and then 
she turned her pale face toward us again. 

“The ring!” she gasped. “Aunt Portia’s 
diamond ! Fergus, it is not on your finger.” 

The poor, victimized fellow gave a nervous 
start, looked at his hand, and then turned pale, 
too. 

44 Conffiund it!” he ejaculated. 44 It is gone ! 

Where the- I ask pardon, Blanche, but I 

can’t help it,” desperately. 

It was really too bad ! It was gone, indeed ! 
In the shadow of our corner, and under the cover 
of Aunt Portia’s rather unexpected interest in 
the stage, we scanned the floor eagerly, while 
Blanche trembled, and changed color a dozen 
times in a minute. But it was not on the floor, 
a single glance might have convinced us, and poor 
Fergus was beginning to look more wretchedly 
uncomfortable, when, to our consternation, Aunt 
Portia turned to us, showing her stern face fairly 
white with some suppressed emotion. In the 
sadden shock of her terror, Blanche broke out 
into a smothered cry, and Capt. Beswicke drew 
back, so far shaken out of his habitual coolness 
as to exclaim, in utter bewilderment, 

“ By Jove I” 

“Blanche,” she said, in a voice tremulous 
with a most inexplicable passion. 44 Clara! Capt. 
Beswicke, I wish to return home at once.” 

Blanche, of course, believed that this could, 
mean nothing but that miserable diamond, and 
she got up looking like a convicted female bur¬ 
glar ; but I retained self-possession enough to ask 
Aunt Portia if she was unwell. 

44 No!” she flashed back at me, and conde¬ 
scended no other explanation. 

Naturally, there was no alternative, and in five 
minutes more we were all in the carriage, rolling 
over the stones, on our way homeward, and feel¬ 
ing as wretchedly absurd as is possible for three 
people to feel. I speak for Blanche, Capt. Ber- 
wicke, and myself; of Aunt Portia, I can say 
nothing more than that she sat erect in her 
seat, and never uttered a word until we alighted, 
and were marshaled, under her sterh guidance, 
into the brightly-lighted drawing-room. But the 
moment the door was closed, she turned upou 
Capt Beswicke like an enraged Pythoness, every 
line on her haggard face deepened to a furrow 
of wrath 

44 Fergus Beswicke,” she said, hoarsely, 44 Are 
: you mad ?” 
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It is my impression Blanche was convinced 
that Aunt Portia was mad herself, for the poor 
child drew near to her lover’s side, and clung to 
him in sheer terror. 

“ Oh, Fergus!” she pleaded. 44 Oh, Aunt PoV- 
tia! Oh, dear Aunt Portia !’’ 

“Come away, Blanche/’ commanded Aunt Por¬ 
tia. “ I command you to come away ! Listen to 
me. He has deceived you, this man—this brave 
lover of yours. He is a liar, a scoundrel! Ask 
him where the ring is—the ring I gave him in 
your name.” 

44 By Jove!’* tbuncj^red Capt. Beswicke, red¬ 
dening until he rivaled his own epauletted regi¬ 
mental coat. 44 By Jove, madam 1 do you sup¬ 
pose I have stolen your miserable ring ? Iam 
an officer in Her Majesty’s service, and I demand 
an explanation. What does all this mean?” 

44 Ask Kate Galloway I” raved Aunt Portia, 
all the long-gathering, long-smouldering misery 
of her wretched, blighted girlhood bursting out 
in her fiery wrath. 44 Ask the painted Jezebel 
what she took from the bouquet you threw to her, 
and what she had the brazen daring to wear 
upon her hand, under my very eyes 1 Great 
Heaven, man ! are you a fool, as well as a knave ? 
Did you think I was blind, that I would not 
know the ring that was my love-pledge to a villain 
so like you, that I have hated you for it; the 
ring I have cursed, and blessed, and kissed, and 
wet with scorching tears, for thirty-five long 
years ! Blanche will you come away ?” 

Blanche dropped her lover’s arm with a little 
cry, and, after looking at the dumbfounded face 
for a second, slipped down upon the sofa, and 
hid her face in the cushions. Aunt Portia was 
too much for her, as usual. 

Naturally, when Fergus found his breath again, 
he was furious. In his wildest days he hod been 
scrupulously honorable, and the mad absurdity 
of the charge drove him wild. But for that; 
wretched old love-story, which tallied so strangely : 
with Blanche’s, even Aunt Portia would have seen 
what a frantic thing she was doing; but this love- 
story had boen the bitterness of her life, and it 
had changed her from a trusting girl to a suspi¬ 
cious, unrelenting old woman. The suspicious¬ 
ness arising from it had led her into more mis- 
taken rashness than she could ever retrieve, and 
now it was making her commit an absurdity 
greater than any that had gone before. 

She hod been a passionate girl, and she was a j 
passionalo woman ; and, as might have been ex- j 
pected, Fergus was not spared. In the storm S 
that followed I stood aghast, and Blanche sobbed j 
through her terror in the folds of her opera-cloak \ 
upon the sofa. Once or twice I tried to speak, \ 
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but it was a useless attempt, and I was compelled 
to subside into silence until all was over, and 
Capt. Beswicke was going, and so turned to bid 
me farewell, his good-looking face pale with fiery 
contempt and despair. All his protestations had 
been unheeded, and he was to leave us forever, 
at least so said Aunt Portia, and, to my indigna¬ 
tion, Blanche had done nothing but sob. 

44 Mrs. Kirkpatrick,” he said to me, with al 
most sardonic bitterness, “it would be presump¬ 
tion in a liar and a scoundrel to offer his hand to 
you, I suppose?” 

I held out both mine, in defiance of Aunt 
Portia. % 

44 It would be no such thing,” I said angrily 
44 Of all the arrant nonsense in the world, this 
is the most arrant and exaggerated. I beg, Capt- 
Beswicke, that you will acquit me of my share 
in it. Blanche,” I added, with accumulating in¬ 
dignation, 4 * have you nothing to say to Capt. 
Beswicke ?” 

44 Excuse me,” interrupted Fergus, haughtily. 
44 If I understood aright Miss Burnham’s with¬ 
drawal from my side, there is scarcely need of 
tare well words between usand then the shaking 
of the forlorn little figure among the cushions 
overcame him, and he strode to her side hurri¬ 
edly. “ You might have trusted a fellow more 
than that, Blanche,” he said, reproachfully. 
44 Good-by ! as it is to be good-by.” 

If she had not been so terribly frightened by 
Aunt Portia, I think Blanche would have had 
sense enough to rouse herself to some degree of 
; calm thought; but she was afraid of Aunt Portia, 
and half afraid of Fergus, and so did nothing 
but sob, and hold out her little, cold, trembling 
hand. 

44 Good-by,” she said; and then, as the door 
closed upon Capt. Beswicke’s retreating figure, 
her sobbing ended with, “Oh, Fergus! Fergus!” 

Aunt Portia did not remain with us very long. 
The excitement over, her rigidity returned, and 
she fell, as usual, into one of her queer, silent 
moods ; but, before she left us for the night, she 
came to the sofa, and, bending over Blanche, 
kissed her on the forehead. 

44 1 meant to act rightly, Blanche,” she said. 
44 1 wanted to save you from—from what I suf¬ 
fered. You do not understand now, but, per¬ 
haps, some day you may.” 

I could not help pitying her, clearly as I conli 
see her injustice; but I was thoroughly out of 
patience with Blanche, and, when we were alone. 

I rated her roundly. 

44 You are a little simpleton,” I said, 44 and a 
wicked little simpleton, too. What does Capt. 
Beswicke think of you? What can he think of 
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you, but that you are as heartless as you are 
weak ? You are as crazy as Aunt Portia, and, 
Heaven knows, Aunt Portia is crazy enough !” 

Whereupon, of course, Blanche melted into 
the extremest verge of remorse, and shed tqpre 
enough to float a frigate, but at the same time 
was so affectionately penitent and downcast, that 
I could not be as stern as I tried to be. A little 
reflection showed her how unjust she must have 
appeared to her lover, and her bewailings were 
most pathetic. She had been so frightened be¬ 
fore, that Aunt Portia might have beheaded her 
without eliciting a murmur; but once roused t<? 
a sense of her iniquities, she was fairly incon* 
solable. She had been so wicked, and cried; and 
Fergus could never forgive her. How could 
she have been so weak and babyish, and what 
would he think of her? Poor Fergus ! Oh, poor 
Fergus ! I heard her murmuring such fragmen¬ 
tary scraps of repentance as these all night, as 
she tossed on the pillow at my side ; and when 
she rose in the morning, she was th& palest of 
forlorn little penitents, truly. But it was just : 
like Blanche, to fret herself into a ghost over a 
trouble; and my knowledge of this fact some¬ 
what consoled me. 

The fact was, that during the following week 
we were as miserable as it was possible for peo¬ 
ple to be, and time was so far from bettering the 
condition of things, that I really believe, if it 
had not been for the cowardice o\ the thing, I 
should have written to my husband tq say I was 
coming home. 

“ I can’t stand It much longer/* I said to 
Blanche, one evening, toward the end of the 
week, as we sat before the parlor-fire, listening 
to the dismal patter of the rain. “1 cannot 
stand it much longer, Blanche, and I won’t. 
Something must be done.” 

To add to our good spirits, it had been raining 
two or three days, and Aunt Portia had taken to 
shutting herself up in her room, as if we were 
culprits, and she stood in grim fear of contami¬ 
nation. 

Blanche looked up at me in pathetic wonder, 
and then broke down into a hysterical little sob. 

“Oh, Clara!” she cried, “if you go away, I 
shall die ! I shall, indeed. Don’t go away and 
leave me alone, Clara, please 1 Please, don’t!” 

“ I am not going away,” I said, as consolingly 
as I could. “Don’t cry, Blanche. I only said I 
could not submit to this ridiculous nonsense any 
longer; and I meant what I said. I am going to 
see Kate Galloway.” 

Blanche fairly gasped, and stared at me with 
her blue eyes in the wildest conceivable state of 
astonishment. 
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“ Clara !” she exclaimed, “ what are you think¬ 
ing of? Aunt Portia-” 

“Aunt Portia!” I interrupted, impatiently, 
not to say even snappishly, in some slight de¬ 
gree. “ Don’t talk to me about Aunt Portia, I 
beg. It is all very well to submit to her idiosyn¬ 
crasies as long as they do no harm; but when 
they run so rampant as to be absurdities, and 
threaten to endanger the happiness of half a 
dozen people, I mean, to ignore them. If you 
cannot take care of yourself, I intend to take 
care of you ; aud I am going to see Kate Gallo¬ 
way, in spite of two hundred thousand Aunt 
Portias." 

Blanche subsided immediately. She knew my 
firmness of disposition, and felt it was useless to 
interfere, but she gained color a little. 

“The only wonder is,” I wont on, “that I 
never thought of going to Kate Galloway before. 
But I suppose we were all too much excited to be 
Sensible. What is easier than to go to her, and 
ask her how the ring came into her possession. 
It was not by Capt. Bfcswicke’s agency, that is 
certnin ; and if it came into her possession in any 
other mysterious way, Kate Galloway is the only 
person to tell Aunt Portia the truth, and con¬ 
vince her that Capt. Beswicke is neither a mad¬ 
man nor a kleptomaniac.” 

For a moment, Blanche looked at the fire si¬ 
lently, a timid gleam of hope revealing itself in 
the palpitant pink on her cheek. A month of 
this alienation from Fergus would break her fool¬ 
ish little heart; but the desperate idea of braving 
Aunt Portia would never have occurred to her. 
Even when presented to her by my own daring 
mind, the plan terrified while it encouraged her. 

I rose the next morning, feeling very resolute, 
indeed, notwithstanding rain and clouds, and 
coming down into the breakfast-parlor, found 
Aunt Portia and Blanche there before me; Aunt 
Portia sitting behind the silver urn, the personi¬ 
fication of grimness ; Blanche drooping over her 
untasted chocolate, and playing with her spoon, 
nervously, with dewy eyes and flushed cheek, 
evidently in the last stage of affectionately meek 
desperation. 

“ You are to judge for yourself, Blanche,” said 
Aunt Portia, as I entered the room. “ Head it, 
if you wish ; destroy it, if you think proper. I 
have nothing to say.” 

Before she had finished speaking, I saw what 
her words implied. Near Blanche’s plate lay a 
scarlet, monogramed letter, and this letter was 
directed in Capt. Beswicke’s hand. I walked to 
the table at once, and took it up. 

“ It is quite time she should judge for herself, 
I think,” I said. “ She owes that much, at least, 
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to Capt. Beswicke. Forgive my saying so, Aunt 
Portia. Blanche, read the letter at once. I in¬ 
sist upon your doing so.” 

“ I don’t want to be ungrateful, Aunt Portia, 
dear,” faltered the affectionate little coward. 
“Indeed, I don’t! But—but, I love Fergus so, 
and, oh, dearl what am I to do?” And here it 
was, at this .very moment, that my plans were over¬ 
thrown ; for, before Blanche had finished speak¬ 
ing, there came the sound of carriage-wheels in 
the street, and then a summons at the door-bell; 
and as we all stopped to listen, surprisedly, a 
round, ringing voice spoke to the servant, and, 
receiving a reply, spoke again. 

“Show me into the room, if yon please. I 
must see them at once. I have important busi¬ 
ness with Miss Dundas.” And then there were 
steps in the hall, and the door of our breakfast- 
parlor was thrown open, admitting a person, 
at the sight of whom Aunt Portia started from 
her seat, and Blanche turned half a dozen shades 
paler. But our visitor did not appear at all con¬ 
fused. She glanced at Blanche quickly, and then 
at myself, and then turned to Aunt Portia. 

“ I am Katharine Galloway,” she said. “ And 
you are-” 

“ I am Portia Dundas,” condescended Aunt 
Portia. 

Kate Galloway’s brave, beautiful face did not 
blanch even under the withering contempt the 
stern words implied. I even fancied that the 
ghost of a smile touched her lips as she drew the 
glove from her lovely hand, and revealed to our 
astonished gaze Aunt Portia’s diamond. 

She took the ring off, and laid it on the table, 
with a careless action that expressed a great deal. 

“ I came to return to Miss Portia Dundas her 
ring,” she said, “and to explain how it came 
into my possession.” 

“Madam,” began Aunt Portia. 

I stepped forward quietly. 

“ I hope Miss Galloway will be seated,” I said. 
“ Miss Galloway, permit me to present you to my 
sister, Miss Burnham. I am Clara Kirkpatrick.” 

Kate Galloway bowed with that sudden light¬ 
ing up of her grand Irish eyes, that made her so 
rare a woman; and in this lighting up there was 
a touch of gratitude. 

“Thank you,” she said. “Mrs. Kirkpatrick 
will not be forgotten.” 

But she refused to be seated, and stood erect 
by the table, as she addressed Aunt Portia once 
more. She understood that she had encountered 
an enemy, it was evident, and her haughty Irish 
blood was roused. 

“ I have very little to say. Miss Dundas,” she 
began, “and it is easily said. Last Thursday 


night, two bouquets were thrown to me from a 
box close upon the stage, and in one of these 
bouquets was your diamond ring.” 

“ I was aware of that,” panted Aunt Portia, 
her black eyes wrathfully scornful. “ I under¬ 
stand that, madam, perfectly.” 

“Not quite perfectly,” returned Katharine 
Galloway, “ if you imagipe your ring was a gift 
to me, or that I received it as such.” 

“Not a gift!” echoed Aunt Portia, bitterly. 
“ What then ?” 

The girl touched the ring with a scornful ness 
of gesture that was almost incredible, in its power 
of bitter expression. 

“Madam,” she said, “diamonds are nothing 
to me. A woman who is the people’s toy for the 
hour of her youth, need not value such trifles. 
As to this diamond of yours, I have a hundred 
such. I might tread on them, if I wished ; melt 
them in my wine, if I could; give them to my 
servants. Men throw them to me every night, 
and I dare not refuse the gift of the vi est, most 
degraded giver. Pity me, for pity’s sake, enough 
to remember the bitterness of euch humiliation. 
Pity me, for pity’s sake again, enough to lielieve 
me when I say, that your diamond was no gift to 
me, that it slipped from the finger of the man 
who I hear is the lover of your niece, and who, 
through this accident, has been so severely mis¬ 
judged.” 

Aunt Portia looked at her, met her eyes, met 
the bitterness in her bitter young face, and 
flinched, as I knew she would. Aunt Portia was 
not cruel at heart, despite that rascal of a lover. 

“How do you know this?” she demanded, 
when she had recovered herself. 

“I saw it,” answered Katharine Galloway. 
“ And as I did not know who the gentleman was, 
and had not time to inquire, I put the ring upon 
my finger, hoping it would attract his attention, 
but before the curtain fell, you were gone; and 
it was not until last night that I learned the 
result.” 

“ How did you learn it then?” Aunt Portia 
asked again, faltering somewhat, however. “How 
am I to believe this ?” 

“ Such women as I learn many things,* * was the 
scornful reply. “ We are not like other women. 
The men who consider themselves privileged to 
force themselves upon me, have their own topics 
of conversation: and last night their topic was 
the breaking of Capt. Beswicke’s engagement, 
and the romantic story of its cause. Do you 
believe me, Miss Dundas, or,” bitterly again, 
“ must I refer you to the manager of the theatre, 
who was my assist ant in investigating this matter? 

\ I have nothing more to say.* * 
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44 But what was the purpose in-” 

41 Oh, Aunt Portia!” Blanche pleaded. 

44 Aunt Portia!” I exclaimed, indignantly, 
44 how can you be so wickedly unrelenting?” 

But Kate Galloway only took up her glove f 
and drew it on unmovedly. 

44 My reason was a simple one,” she said. 
44 1 am a woman,” and she turned as if to 
leave us. 

But Blanche sprang forward, for the first time 
in her life, thoroughly roused, her spirit called 
to arms by her dear little, enthusiastic, warm 
heart. 

44 Aunt Portia!” she exclaimed, her cheeks 
flushing with a lovely rose-red, 44 If you let her 
go away in this manner, I can never forgive you, 
I can never respect you again. You will he 
hard-hearted and wicked. She is a brave, grand 
woman, Aunt Portia; she has braved the chance 
of insult to he kind to us; and we ought to be grate¬ 
ful to her forever. Oh, how can you ! How can 
you! I would believe her against the world ! 
Dear Miss Galloway, forgive us—forgive me. 
Let me thank you for Fergus, who has been so 
shamefully treated, and who will be so grateful 
to you for your generosity.’* 

I was perfectly astounded. The impulsive, 
tender-hearted little creature looked as if she 
could defy the whole world, even if it had been 
populated with Aunt Portias ; and she ended with 
catching Kaie Galloway’s hands, and kissing 
them, and then, of course, broke down, and 
cried most pathetically. 

Aunt Portia was astonished too. The idea of 
Blanche being roused had never occurred to her, 
and, I believe, it was not without an excellent 
effect. She tried to sustain her dignity for a 
moment, and then broke down too, and actually 
gave way to what I knew she had been trying to 
resist. 

She even went so far as to hold out her hand 
to Miss Galloway, looking a little pale in the in¬ 


tensity of her feelings of self-reproach, but offer¬ 
ing it quite honestly. 

44 Forgive me,” she said, her black eyes soften¬ 
ing until I almost ‘fancied they had a suspicious 
brightness. 44 Forgive me. I have been wrong, 
Miss Galloway, and not for the first time. Suf¬ 
fering has made me bitter and suspicious, but it 
need not have made me unjust.” 

Katharine Galloway’s beautiful face flushed 
with generous feeling, until I thought that she 
looked almost like an angel, she was so grand in 
her high-souled womanhood. 

44 Suffering wrongs many of U9.” she said, 
softly. 44 1 have suffered too, Miss Dundas.” 
And the hands of Aunt Portia and her enemy 
met in a warm, friendly clasp, expressing a great 
deal between two such people. And there, of 
course, the matter ended just os it should havo 
done. We could not keep Kate Galloway that 
day, but she went away feeling that her generous 
act would open into the happiest results; and 
certainly she went away knowing that she had 
left firm friends behind her. And then poor 
little Blanche’s tear-stained letter brought Capt. 
Beswicke back again, and, after receiving Aunt 
Portia’s really, handsome apology, and being for¬ 
mally reinstated as the not too comfortable pos¬ 
sessor of the diamond ring, he was left with 
Blanche to be sobbed over penitently, and crept 
up to in the fire-light, and so made as ecstatic¬ 
ally happy as a forgiving lover may be. 

They have been married three years, now, 

I and, I really must say, that I think Blanche has 
improved. “She is beginning to assert herself 
occasionally, though she never asserts herself 
against Capt. Beswicke. who is the most magnifi¬ 
cent of mild, Herculean husbands; and to judge 
from the manner in which I saw her tnke up 
arms the other day on behalf of Fergus, Jr., I 
am not afraid to state that, in the course of time, 
she may develop© into a reasonably warm-spirite* 
little woman. 


FOURSCORE AND FIVE. 

BT A * H. BALDWIN. 


Fourscore and fire! and In my chair I sit; 

Tho dying embers flicker and grow red; 

And busy shadow in the firelight flit, 

Shades of the happy years long past and dead. 

I eeo her face, who ’neath the daisies sleeps, 
Bride of my youth, loved wife of fifty years; 

A recent grief oft o’er its loved one weeps; 

But I! ah, no I mine lies to deep for tears. 

The smoke curls upward, and again there throng 
About me faces soft, and young, and fair; 


Kate, with her merry burst of mirth and song, 

And blue-eyed Nellie, with her golden hair. 

My boy, my cherished first-born, who hath Inin 
Forty long years beneath the Atlantic wave, 

From those red ashes smiles at me again. 

Speaks to his father’s heart from out his grave. 

Fourscore and five I The scene is closing fast 
Lonely I muse, for time hath o’er me flown, 
Plucked the green branches, o’er the old tree passed 
And left tho withered trunk to die alone. 
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“HOW WE FELL OUT." 

BT EDEN E. BEXFORD. 


“ Oh, dear !’* 

I looked up, in surprise, to hear such a dole¬ 
ful pound from Mary’s lips. 

“ What's the matter?” I asked. “ You aren’t 
sick, are you ?” 

“Worse than that,’* answered Mary, with a 
laugh that hadn’t much of a merry sound in it. 

“ Just look up the road.” 

I went to the window and looked out. It was 
my turn to say, “ oh, dear !” then. 

A wagon was coming down the hill with a man 
and woman, and two children in it. I knew, the 
minute I caught sight of the dilapidated old 
buggy and pale-yellow horse, who our visitors 
were. 

“ I wish I had known they were coming,” said 
Mary, beginning to gather up her work, and 
shutting fast every drawer about the sewing- 
machine. “ I could have picked up things, and 
put them out of the way.” 

“Ticking up things,” and “putting them out 
of the way,” was a performance regularly gone 
through with, every time Mr. and Mrs. Mason 
visited us. Such children as their’s were I never 
had seen before; and I always sent up a silent 
invocation, as they climbed into the buggy pre¬ 
paratory to taking their departure, that I might 
never see their like again. Nothing was safe ; 
that they could lay their hands on. I might! 
shake my head, and suggest as forcibly as I j 
dared to, that they should let things alone, but in 5 
vain. They hadn’t the faintest idea of minding j 
a word I said ; and I think neither Mr. or Mrs. t 
Mason ever had any intention of supplementing j 
my attempts at a sort of declaration of indepen- j 
dence by an exhibition of parental authority. | 

“ I’d like to see Lucy well enough,” said j 
Mary, with a little premonitory shiver of dread, < 
“ but those horrid children ! It’s enough to make \ 
a saint lose his patience to have them round. \ 
How long, do you suppose, they’ll stay?” ! 

“ Two or three days,” said I, laughing. j 

“Oh. goodness! I hope not!” exclaimed Mary i 
“ You’d better begin to pick up things in the i 
parlor.” All this time she had been flying about j 
the sitting-room, gathering up books, and papers, | 
$nd everything that happened to be comfortably 
portable, and putting them up out of reach. 

I fastened the doors opening between the sit¬ 
ting-room and my pleasant little conservatory, 
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and took myself off to begin operations m the 
parlor, just os the old buggy drove up to the 
gate. 

I picked up all my music, put it on the high¬ 
est shelf of the whatnot, and closed the organ. 
Then began a general gathering up of the num¬ 
berless little knick-knacks which I had collected. 
The stereoscope and views I put on the mantle- 
piece, and flanked them with the card-basket, 
and the last new books I hid in the chess-board, 
out of sight, and covered up the clock with a 
newspaper. 

I had jnst completed the task, when a whoop 
in the hall announced the fact that those more-to- 
be-dreaded than any Carnanches were on the war¬ 
path. This was followed by a series of kicks at 
the door, which I finally opened, to save it from 
demolition. 

“John Henry” was eight, and “Georgy” was 
six. Their parents had on idea that they were 
marvels of youthful smartness, and humored 
them accordingly. The consequence was, of 
course, that they were two young despots. 

“Where’s the stone-girl?” demanded John 
Henry, immediately. The “stone-girl” was » 
little bust of Clytie that he had seen, on a pre¬ 
vious visit, and taken a great fancy to. 

“ I’vo put it up,” said I. “ I was afraid it 
would get broken.” 

“ I want it,” said John Henry. “ Git it for 
me.” 

“ You can’t have it,” I replied. “ You’ll break 
it.” 

“ No I won’t, nuther,” declared John Heniy. 

“ Well, you can’t have it, and that settles the 
matter,” answered I. Whereupon John Henry, 
in a fit of the sulks, for which he hod a natural 
aptitude, if things didn’t move to Buit him, jerk¬ 
ed himself out of the parlor to “tell ma.” 

I looked around to see what had become of 
Georgy. He had dragged down a book from a 
hanging-shelf, and was rumpling over the leav« 
at a fearful rate. 

“You musn’t takedown tbe books,” said I, 
going up to him. What was my dismay when I 
saw what he had done. The volume he had cap¬ 
tured was a beautiful copy of Bryant’s “Library 
of Poetry and Song,” and had been presented to 
me by a friend. There was nothing in the library 
that I valued more highly. Georgy had been 
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eating candy before his arrival, and every page 
he hod touched bore the mark of his sticky tin* 
gers. 

44 You naughty little thing,” I cried, as I snatch* 
ed the book away, in a’not very gentle manner. 
“ If you touch one of my books again, l don't 
know what I’ll do to you. I wouldn’t havo had 
this book used so for double the prioe of it,” I 
added, as I looked at the crumpled leaves and 
dirty pages. My wrath grew greater. “ Go right 
out of this room,” said I. 

But the young imp did not seem to care in the 
least for what I said to him; and this provoked 
me still more. 44 Don’t you let me catch you in 
here again,” I added, “ unless your mother is 
here to see to you.” 

Georgy sidled out leisurely, as though to in* 
form me that he intended to act his own pleasure 
about taking his departure. 1 followed him to 
the sitting-room, to find that John Henry had 
just thrown a ball through a pane of glass in the 
conservatory-doors. 

44 IIow do you do?” Baid Lucy, as I came in. 
44 You don’t look os if you felt well ?” 

44 1 don’t, very,” answered I. 44 I feel os if I 
was going to have fits ” 

44 Fits 1” exclaimed Lucy, aghast. 44 Ain’t 
they catching? What if the boys should gef 
’em?” 

I mentally concluded that 44 the boys” would 
be in danger of my “giving them fits” if they 
didn’t behave themselves. Mary explained that 
there wasn't much danger of their contracting 
any disease, and Lucy breathed freer. 

I eat down to chat awhile with Lucy. I was 
interrupted by one of Mary’s peculiar coughs. 
Whenever I heard them I knew that they were 
signals of 44 danger ahead.” I looked up toward 
her, and she motioned toward the conservatory. 
I was on the alert in a moment. 1 could stand 
almost anything better than having my flowers 
meddled with. 

John Henry had crawled in through the place 
where the pane was broken out, and was break¬ 
ing off some lovely clusters of oleander blos¬ 
soms. 

I was now very angry. I sprang up, utterly 
eareless of what Lucy might thiuk about it, open¬ 
ed the door, seized John Henry by the arm, and 
'jerked him into the sitting-room in a twinkling. 

44 The child is so fond of flowers/’ said Lucy, 
smiliug. 44 Let him have a bunch to amuse 
him.” 

44 1 don’t raise flowers for that purpose,” I 
ana werejj, curtly. “John Henry, you must not 
go in there again. If you do, I shall pull your 
ears; remember that.” 


I could see that Lucy was otfeuded, but I 
didn’t care. I told Mary so, wheu we got a 
chance to exchange a few words of condolence. 

44 If people go a visiting with such wretchedly- 
behaved children as Lucy’s are, and don’t try to 
make them mind, and keep out of mischief, they 
can’t blame other people for acting on the defen¬ 
sive. If she won’t see to them, I will. I won’t 
sit down, and let them destroy everything with¬ 
out Baying a word.” 

44 1 don’t blame you,” said Mary. “I wish- 

Oh, dear!” and with her sentence cut short at 
the beginning, by this exclamation, she made a 
raid on John Henry, who had got the kitten, and 
had tied a string About its neck, almost choking 
it to death in his effort to make it follow him. 

14 If I catch you treating my kitty in this way 
again, I’ll tell your mother, sir,” said Mary, 
severely, as she rescued the kitten from John 
Henry’s Vandal clutches. 

“ I don’t care,” said John Henry. ,4 Ma won’t 
do nothin’ to me.” 

There it was, in a nut-shell. The children 
knew that they could do what they pleased, and 
be safe from punishment. 

I followed Lucy into the parlor. 

“It don’t seem to me that your parlor is ar¬ 
ranged very tastefully,” said Lucy. 44 You’ve 
got everything put up so high, that it don’t look 
well.” 

I laughed in my sleeve, but soon had cause for 
becoming serious. Georgey conceived the bril¬ 
liant idea of making a train of curs out of the 
whatnot, and insisted on having it to put to that 
purpose. He got hold of it, and had began to 
tip it over, when I discovered his purpose. 

“You musn’t do that,” I said. “Don’t you 
see you’re tipping all the things off?” 

I pushed the whatnot back into its place, 
and the little cherub flew at me, kicking and 
scratching. 

44 He’s such a spirited child,” said Lucy, ad¬ 
miringly. 44 We can’t do anything with him.” 

After quite a tussle, I came off conqueror. 
Just M I was going to sit down, we heard an 
awful wail from the sitting-room, followed by a 
series of shrieks and yells. 

“ What can be the matter with John Henry ?” 
exclaimed Lucy. 

We ran into the sitting-room to find out. John 
Henry was standiug at the sewing-machine, mak¬ 
ing terrible demonstrations of pain. 

I actually felt pleased when I saw what the 
matter was. He had taken off the cover from 
the machine, and then essayed to sew. in doing 
this, he had put his finger under the needle. 
The consequence was, that when he started the 
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machine, down came the needle through his 
finger, holding him fast. 

“Oh, (he poor darling!” said Lucy, in great 
compassion. “Did the naughty old ’chine hurt 
ma’s John Henry? It ought to be whipped, 
hadn't it ?” 

Which punishment John Henry proceeded to 
inflict on the “naughty old ’chine,” as soon as 
he got over crying. I felt like returning a vote 
of thanks to the machine for doing its duty. 

Dear me ! Such a time of it as we had that 
afternoon ! Those horrid children kept Mary or 
myself on a jump all the time. They pulled up 
the plants in the garden; fell off the gate, and 
almost broke their necks; and I wouldn't have 
cared much if they had quite done so; dug 
canals and wells in the middle of my flower-beds, 
and kept up a perfect Bedlam. 

In the evening, we gathered in the parlor. 

We hadn’t been there half an hour, before I 
heard the sound of tearing leaves. I shivered, 
for I knew what to expect. 

“Oh, just see Georgy!” cried Mary’s little 
girl, who hod kept herself busy from the time 
she came home from school, in trying to keep 
Georgy and John Henry out of mischief. “ He’s 
got your book.” 

I sprang up. Yes. Georgy had captured an¬ 
other book, and was tearing out page after page • 
of pictures ! ! 

“ He’s a rapid reader,” laughed his proud pa. ] 
“ He’s got almost through the book.” 

I didn’t say a word, I was too angry to trust 
myself to speak. I took away the book, and put 
it up; and nt that moment I would have given 
every book I owned if I could have had the satis¬ 
faction of soundly whipping the little wretch. 

Fifteen minutes of comparative quiet passed. 
Then John Henry and Georgy got to tumbling 
round on the carpet, kicking their shoes against 
the wall-paper, and making great dirty marks 
there. Mary asked them to get up, and I lifted 
John Henry to a sitting posture, but to no avail. 
He squirmed out of my hand, and went to kick¬ 
ing about again. At last, seeing that frowns and 
entreaties were of no use, I gave it up, and con¬ 
cluded to let them kick. 

“Oh, ma!" exclaimed John Henry, “we’ve 
got a drum ! Jus’listen.” 

We listened, while John Henry beat his drum 
in the farthest corner of the parlor, screened 
from our observation by the centre-table. 

“Ain’t it nice, ma?” cried John Henry. 

“ Hear it! Whackity, whackity, whack l” with 
tremendous emphasis. 

A terrible conviction of the truth assailed me. 

A day or two before, I had bought a new en¬ 


graving, to hang up on the wall. Not having a 
convenient nail, I had set it in a corner tempo¬ 
rarily, thinking it would be safe there. I j uni pel 
up and ran to John Henry. It was as I had 
suspicioned. His “drum” was my engraving, 
which, stretohed tightly on its wooden frame, 
gave out a sound having some resemblance to the 
sound of a drum. John Henry was lying flat on 
the floor, with his feet flying back and forth for 
drum-sticks. 

“ Don’t you know better than to kick a picture 
in that way ?” I cried, snatching it out of further 
danger. 

On inspection, it proved to be half-spoiled. 
The nails in his shoes had scratched through the 
surface in several places. 

“You’ll make quite a drummer, won’t you, 
John Henry?” said his father, as unconcerned 
os if my pet engraving had had no more value 
than a newspaper. 

“I don’t, think I shall pay five dollars for 
engravings for him to make drums of,” said I, 
thoroughly provoked. 

| “I hope you ain’t going to get spunky at a 
little boy like John Henry?” said his father, re¬ 
senting the remark. “ Of course, he didn't know 
any better. He’s only a child. ’ 

“ He’s eight years old,” retorted I. “ If a boy 
of that age isn’t old enough to know better, tlie 
chances are that he’ll never know a great 
deal.” 

“ People havn’t any business to put their pic¬ 
tures on the floor,” said John Henry's pa, 
testily. 

“ I have a right to put my pictures where I 
please,” said I, trying hard to keep cool. “ If 
people come here with children, it is their busi¬ 
ness to keep their children out of mischief.” 

“I think we’d better have some music,” said 
Mary, who saw a storm brewing, and sought to 
avert it. 

“ I’ll open the thing,” yelled John Henry, and 
made a rush for the organ. 

“I’ll open it myself, if you please,” said I, 
firmly pushing him away from the instrument. 

But the little wretch scrambled upon the stool, 
and insisted on lifting the cover, which he threw 
back with a great bang, jarring a bracket which 
hung over the organ, from its nail. My Gy tie 
stood on this bracket, and before I could catch 
it, it was dashed against the orgftn, and broken. 

I picked up the pieces with An awful calmness, 
and took them into an adjoining room. I was 
getting worked up to the pitch of desperation. 

“ Oh, moosic, moosic!” I heard Georgy scream, 
and got back into the room just in time to Bee 
John Henry working the pedals as well as he 
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could, while Georgy was elawing the keys at a 
fearful rate. 

It was with the utmost difficulty that I suc¬ 
ceeded in getting them away, so that I could 
play. I didn't feel in the mood for Beethoven, 
or Mendelsohn, I assure you. 

“Where does the moosic come from?” said 
Georgy, unable longer to restrain himself; and 
before I could stop him, he mode a grab at the 
key-board, and lifted two keys so high, that it 
wrenched them part way out of their places. 

“Go right away this minute!” I exclaimed, 
seizing him by the arm with such a grip, that it 
frightened him. 

He slunk off to one side, and I thonght I 
had awed him into fear of me at last. Vain 
hope! 

Suddenly, he made a dive for my knee. 

“What’s this?” he cried, clutching at the 
swell. I pushed him away, but he made an¬ 
other grab, and—crack, crack ! The swell was 
broken! 

I sprang up, and, reckless of the presence of 
his parents, shook him vindictively. 


“What are you doing?" cried Lucy, rushing 
to the child’s side. 

“ I’m learning him to mind his business,” said 
I, reckless at last. “ Ever since you have been 
here, you have let your children do whatever 
they pleased. You haven’t tried to keep them 
out of mischief. Since you will not make them 
behave themselves, I will. I have borne all I 
can.” 

Lucy began to cry, and John Henry and 
Georgy joined in, in chorus. Mr. Mason was 
horribly angry, but didn’t care. 

I said a good deal after that, because I was 
provoked to it, for he declared I was cross, and 
particular, and childish. I told him that I liked 
visitors as well as anybody else; but I did not 
care to have people visit me with unruly chil¬ 
dren. I would prefer to have such people stay 
at home. 

The upshot of the affair was, that next morn¬ 
ing John Henry’s pa and ma, and dear little 
Georgy, and John Henry, took their departure, 
and they haven't visited us since; and I haven't 
cried about it. 


AUTUMN NIGHT. 

BT MATTIE GRANT. 


“Toe moon's white benediction” 
Settles serenely down, 

OVr the wheat-field's emerald carpet, 
And meadow, tnrning brown; 

And on the hill-top, lonely, 

It layeth a silver crown. 

The stars are bliuking dimly, 

As if shamed by her purer ray; 

And, pale, across the heavens, 
Reaches the milky-way; 

A stair-way of peail, that leadeth 
To the golden gates of day. 

No sound, save the leaves' soft rustle, 
Breaks the stillness of the night; 

The birds are swiftly speeding 


Away on their southward flight. 

To their glorious land of promise, 
Where cometh no wintry blight. 

The year will noon 1* folded 
In its winding-sheet of snotr; 

The winds will wail its requiem, 

In iiumiters sad and low ; 

And the Frost-king's crystal fetters 
Shall chain the river’s flow. 

The dreary days are coming; 

The Autumn waneth fast; 

Soon shall its golden hours 
Be locked within the past; 

Till Time, the reaper, restoth, 

His garner full at last. 


SONNET. 

BT HORACE YERWORTH. 


Hr, Ofir lord, the gentle Nnzarene, 

Ji.ce jtwn.an, vehement with sheer disdain, 

Biot»thi/n vhe cloister of the sacred fane, 

J5y force and scourge, the clamorous and obscene. 
Together with blasphemers, and the mean 

Usurers ; nor less than these, the folk whose gold 
Purchased the purple and fine raiment, sold 


To clothe the leper-scars of the unclean; 

So durst I deem to-day His anger moves 
To answer them in marriage whoso deal, 

As erst they dealt who haggled o’er the doves 
On holy ground; and no less such as kneel 
To ratify the traffic with an oath, 

Which, under His chastisement, bringeth both. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAOK 210. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

The cry of that young mother, who had just 
risen from her evening prayer, and stolen to the 
cradle of her child to find it empty, rang through 
the house with such shrill anguish that every 
living creature beneath its roof started up ia 
alarm. Again and again that cry was repeated, 
as the poor mother broke into the upper hall, 
and, wringing her hands, threw her agony into 
words. 

“ My child ! My boy! Gone 4 Gone! Angels 
of mercy, where is my child?” 

This lament filled the great house as with a 
host of mourners. It started the servants from 
their protracted supper, and sent the head nurse 
flying, wild with consternation, toward the cham¬ 
ber from which she had stolen, leaving her charge 
sound asleep. It scattered the other servants 
abroad over the house, appalled and helpless, 
for they thought that the young heir was dead, 
or fearfully hurt. Sir Noel and the old Duchess, 
who were finishing a long game of chess in the 
drawing-room, looked at each other across the 
table in pale amazement. The young Duke, who 
was reading indiis room, dashed into the upper 
hall, where he found the Lady Rose. Uncon¬ 
scious that her feet were unshod, and that her 
profuse golden hair was scattered loosely over 
the azure cashmere of her dressing-gown, as sho 
had wrested it from the hands of her maid, she 
fled by the Duke, and caught the frantic mother 
in her arms. 

“ What is it? Oh, Ruth, tell me what has 
happened. Tell me I Tell me!” 

Wild with affright, mad as a wounded deer, 
Ruth broke away, crying out, 

“ Let me go! Let me And him, dead or alive ! 
Let me find him!” 

“Great Heavens!” cried the Duke, hurrying 
forward, in sudden agitation. “ This will kill 
him. Hurst, Hurst, go back to your room; she 
is terrified. It will end in nothing!” 

One low sentence broke from the young father’s 
lips as he came, with the swift leaps of a vigorous 
man up the stairs, and stood before his wife, 
white as death, shivering from head to foot. 
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“ Ruth, is our boy dead?” 

Ruth flung out her arms, and fell down upon 
her knees. 

“ Oh, Walton, he is gone! He is gone! My 
babe, my boy!” 

The Duke sprang forward, and caught that 
pale form, as it reeled toward the floor like some 
statue struck from its base by a blow. 

Then the anguish of that poor mother turned 
to horror. 

“ Father of mercies!” she cried, cowering 
down to the floor, and hiding her pallid face, 
“ have I killed him ?” 

Poor wife! Poor mother: One glance at the 
white face falling forward On the bosom ; one 
touch of those deathly hands draggiug toward 
the floor, limp and pale, had smitten all the wild 
strength from her. Instead of shrieking, she could 
only moan; instead of fleeing through those 
corridors like a wild deer, she could not rise 
from the floor, or speak. When she attempted 
to question the Duke with her lips, they moved 
piteously, but said nothing. 

“ Here, bring him here,” said the Lady Rose, 
throwing the door of her dressing-room open in 
desperate haste. “ It is a fit, only a fit. Lay him 
down here.” 

The Duke obeyed her, feeling in his heart that 
it was death that lay so heavily in bis arms. 

Lady Rose went before him, flung some of the 
silken cushions to the floor, and arranged the 
couch, too luxuriantly appointed for that pallid 
form. 

Ah, how white it looked, resting against that 
azure silk. How deathly ! How still! 

A shawl of filmy white lace had been dragged 
from the couch with the cushions. The Duke 
took it up, and spread it reverently over that 
face. Lady Rose turned her great startled eyes 
upon the young man, and the last vestige of color 
ebbed from her lips. 

“Why, why have you done that?” she ques¬ 
tioned, in a whisper 

“Because he is dead,” answered the Duke, 
with mournfu 1 gentleness. 

LnJLs Ho**- looked down upon that form, out- 
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lined through the misty luce, for half a minute, 
still and speechless, os if she, too, were giving 
op the life within her. Once she made a faint 
motion, as if to touch him, but put force on her- 
Belf, and turned away in mute sorrow. 

Ruth had staggered up from the floor, and was 
looking around in vague search for her husband, 
when Lady Rose folded her gently in her arms. 

“ Come with me, Ruth, come. You should be 
all alone with him ; for it was you that he loved 
better than any one on earth.” 

“Is it that he is dead?” questioned Ruth. 

“It is, that he has just passed the gates of 
heaven. So, here we must be still,” answered 
the Lady Rose, and a glow of the soul broke over 
her beautiful face, as moonlight silvers lilies. 
Then she led that doubly-bereaved woman into 
the dressing-room, from which all others de¬ 
parted, and softly closed the door. 

Ah, how brief the moments can be, in which a 
life is swept away 1 Before Sir Noel and the 
Duchess could leave the distant drawing-room, 
and mount the great stair-case, the heir of that 
house had passed away forever. 

“ It was Ruth's voice. What has happened ?” 
questioned the baronet. “ Surely, my son is no 
worse ?” 

St. Ormand laid his hand gently on the baro¬ 
net's nr in. 

“Something serious has happened, Sir Noel,” 
he said; “ wo hardly know what; only that 
Mrs. Hurst was shrieking for her child. Her 
cries brought your son from his room, and the 
shock-” 

Here the Duke hesitated, for the pallor on 
that father’s face smote him to the heart. 

“ I understand,” said the old man, bowing his 
face downward; and turning away, he walked 
slowly down stairs, tottering as he went. The 
Duchess looked after him till her eyes filled with 
the slow pain of tears. Still she hesitated, with 
all the sensitiveness of a school-girl, to follow 
him with the deep, deep sympathy she felt. 
While these three stood grouped together, the 
dressing-room door opened, and the marble face 
of Ruth Hurst looked out. The shock of that 
sudden death-blow had gone off, and the wild, ; 
yearning agony of her bereaved motherhood had 
come back. 

“ My child, my child !” she cried, holding out 
her arms. “ Bring it to him here. His eyes are 
open—dead, but watching! They will never 
close till the child comes.” 

Then the door closed, and all was still agaiu. 

“There is something serious in this,” said the 
Duke. “Some harm must have come to the 
child.” 


Before he had done speaking Lady Rose was 
in the young mother’s chamber. There all was 
in order; the snow-white sheets turned back, the 
pillows untouched. The lady gave one glance 
at these evidences of quiet, and passed on to the 
next room, where the dainty nest of the little 
heir was swung. A woman was on her knees, 
clinging to the lace draperies, sobbing vehe¬ 
mently, and bemoaning her great fault. 

“ What is this, nurse ? Where is the child ?” 
demanded the lady. “ If any harm has coine to 
it, this is no time for crying. Stand up, do. I 
must, see for myself.” 

The words were kindly, and the voice gentle 
For that very reason, they had more than the 
| force of oommand. The nurse started up, wring- 
| ing her hands, and began to pace the floor dis¬ 
tractedly. Then Lady Rose saw that the pretty 
nest was empty. 

“What docs it mean? What can it mean?’ 
she exclaimed, checking the woman in her aim¬ 
less march. “ Where is the child ?” 

“ Gone—stolen 1 Murdered, for anything I . 
know. I have been running all over the house ; 
so have the others; but there is no sign of it. 
Oh, oh, what can I do ! W T hat can I do !” 

“Stolon? Gone? But how ?” 

“I don’t know. I left him sound asleep, and 
his mother in the next room, so close by, that I 
thought no harm could chance while l went down 
to the housekeeper’s voom for a bit of supper. 
While we were at table, harmless as lambs, a 
scream reached us, the sharpest and longest I 
ever heard. I flew here at once, my lady, while 
the young mistress was shrieking through the 
house like inad, and this was all I found. Empty, 
empty as a last year’s bird’s-nest, my lady.” 

Here the woman spread out her arms toward 
the empty cradle, and flung herself upon the 
floor again. 

“What can it mean? What is to be done ?” 
cried Lady Rose, appealing to the old Duchess, 
who had just entered the room. 

“ Have the house searched. Send to the gar¬ 
dener’s cottage. Let the gamekeeper be warned. 
The time is so short, no one can escape if every 
man does his duty,” answered the old lady, wiih 
prompt decision. “ St. Ormand ! St. Ormand ! 
Oh, here you are. This is no sickness, no slight 
alarm. The child has been stolen. Hold down 
the light, some one.” 

The old lady sought St. Ormand in the upper 
hall, where the servants had crowded, some car¬ 
rying lanterns, kindled in the first hasty idea of 
a search out of doors, all swarming together in 
utter confusion. 

One of the men held down his lantern, and 
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there, on the oaken floor, waxed to a dark 
polish, he discovered the trace of footsteps, such 
as a shoe might leave after passing over the dew- 
wet soil of a garden. 

“ It is the footprint of a woman, and one who 
wears a coarse shoe/’ said the Duchess. “ Look, 
St. Ormand 1 Look, Lady Rose ! Here is one, 
perfect, close by the door.” 

“ They lead to the stairs,” answered the Duke. 
u Stand back! Stand back, all of you I This way 
with your lantern, my man.” 

Down the second stair-case, and along the next 
hall, they followed the foot-prims close to the door 
t Walton Hurst’s chamber, which was ajar, as 
the dead man had left it. When the door was 
oponed, the lace curtains at the open window 
streamed half across the room, like the wings of 
some mammoth bird; for a sudden current Bwept 
through, and set them wildly adrift. 

“Out into the garden, and the grounds! Be 
vigilant, and the marauder cannot escape !” ex¬ 
claimed St. Ormand; and, as the servants hur¬ 
ried out, he took up the shaded night-lamp, 
which always stood by the couch young Hurst 
had left forever, and stepped out upon the bal¬ 
cony. Here he saw that the roses and the ivy 
were torn from their fastenings on the stone¬ 
work, and, to his surprise, discovered a flight of 
narrow steps concealed under them, which led* 
down to tho rose-garden. 

Down these steps he leaped like a deer, call¬ 
ing out to the men below, 

“Search the garden, and the foot-path toward 
the wilderness. Search everywhere. A hundred 
pounds to the man who finds the child, or arrests 
the kidnapper!” 

That offer was not needed. The servants at 
Norston’s Rest felt the loss of its little heir too 
keenly for any hope of reward to stimulate them; 
but in a minute they were dispersed, men and 
women alike, through the garden and the Park, in 
eager search. All night long they wandered up 
and down. The people from the garden-cottage, 
the game-keepers, all joined in the search. But 
when the day broke, no discovery had been made, 
no clue obtained; nor could any one imagine how 
the child-robber had escaped from the Park; for 
not only the principal gate of the lodge, but each 
private entrance, was found safely locked. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

“ Let me in, father I Let me in!” 

The old man, Hart, heard this appeal just be¬ 
fore daylight, as he lay on the wooden settee, 
which took the place of a sofa in the room which 
had once been denominated as a parlor in the 


miserable house which he oocupied with his 
daughter. Occupied I No, I can hardly say that, 
for, with her erratic habits, the girl found the 
old house a refuge rather than a home; bat that 
it always had been, and always would be, so long 
as the poor old father had strength to reap in 
the field, or work on the highway; so long, in 
fact, as he had a roof over his own gray head. 

Martha had been put all night, and most of the 
day, haring taken advantage of his absence to 
leave the premises unquestioned. He had found 
the house empty on returning from his hard 
day’s work, and fell down on the old settee, too 
weary for any thought of following her, or to 
bring out the humble meal of bread and milk, 
which was all he could hope for, in the desolate 
condition of his home. 

Thus supperless and forlorn, the old man had 
fallen asleep, when this weary cry of “ Let me in, 
father! let me in!” aroused him. He knew the 
voice, and starting up in the darkness, felt his 
way toward the outer door, which he opened 
with some trouble, looking out eagerly, as it 
turned on its creaking hinges. 

It was, indeed, Martha, standing darkly nnder 
the vines of the porch. He could discern the 
outlines of her figure, and feel the glitter of her 
eyes, but nothing more. 

“Ah, Mattie, lass, come in, come in ! I have 
been watching for thee, between sleeping and 
waking, all night long. Look at yon streak of 
gray in the sky. It is well on to daybreak, 
and thou away all night, wandering from pillar 
to post, and coming home with the fogs of the 
black tarn wetting ye through. Ah, child, child, 
these night-walks ’ll be the death of ye!” 

“ Let me through !” 

This was the only answer Martha gave, as she 
pushed by the old man, and stood, a shadow ob¬ 
ject in the dark entrance, looking heavier and 
darker than usual in the weird obscurity. 

“ There, there, lass! Don’t be restive. ITI 
have a candle lit,” answered the old man, timidly; 
for he shrunk from the girl’s evil moods, and 
knew, by the voice, that one was upon her. 

“No, I can find the way. Go back to bed. _I 
don’t see what you are always on the watch for/' 
answered the girl, with asperity ; and before the 
old roan could strike a matoh, the stairs were 
creaking under her feet as she hurried up them. 

The old man stood, hesitating, in the dark, till 
he heard the door of Martha’s chamber open and 
shut; then he went humbly back to his hard 
wooden couch, and lay down, sighing heavily. 

Once in her own room, Martha laid a bundle 
she carried in her arms on the bed, and, striking 
fire from a match, lighted a candle : then she 
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threw back the corner of a delicate down quilt, and 
revealed the form of a lovely infant, sleeping in its 
rose-colored folds. She had walked rapidly, and 
the child had been lulled to rest by the swinging 
motion of her body; but the sudden stillness 
aroused it, and the great, dark eyes opened in a 
moment. While Martha was gazing down upon 
it with a struggle of admiration and hate in her 
heart, the infant began to nestle uneasily, and at 
last gave out a bitter, hungry cry. 

Martha started, covered the child up hastily 
in its silken quilt, and, taking up the candle, 
went swiftly down stairs to the kitchen, whence 
she returned with a cup of milk in her hand. 

It was remarkable how naturally that singular 
being fell to feeding the little creature she had 
stolen. Seated on the side of the bed, she took a 
few drops of milk at a time in the battered spoon, 
and dropped them softly into the liny mouth, that 
unfolded like a rose-bud to receive the strange 
nutriment. She had kidnapped the child from a 
brooding desire for vengeance on the woman who 
had, against her own will, won and scorned the 
love she had thirsted for in vain. Those great, 
black eyes reminded her of the hateful beauty of 
the mother, perhaps of her innocence, too; for a 
gentle thrill of womanly love crept into her heart 
as she met that unconscious gaze of the babe, and 
her lips were almost on the child’s face, when she 
drew back, and pushed it away from her, frown¬ 
ing darkly. 

44 Shut up your eyes ! I did not bring you out 
of your soft nest for that,” she muttered, angry 
with the child and herself. “ They are her eyes ! 
They bring the black tarn upon me K as it was 
then. Shut them, or I shall strangle you !” 

Here the girl gave her hands a fierce wring, 
dashed them up to her face, and began *to rock 
herself back and forth on the bed. 

The child went to sleep again. She pushed it 
out of the way, and flung herself down upon the 
further edge, where she watched the day dawn 
with clouded and weary eyes, that had no power 
of rest in them. 

At last, a voice below warned her that4he old 
man was astir. She lifted herself wearily from 
the bed, and went down, smoothing her hair a 
little with both hands, as she went. 

44 Don't trouble about the fire,” she said. “ 1 
mean to get the breakfast.” 

The old man was on his knees by the hearth, 
striving to blow some life into the fire, which he 
had just unraked His daughter’s voice seemed 
to etartle him, and he looked at her keenly over 
Iiis shoulder 

44 You’ve been at the black tarn again,” he 
said. 44 1 can see that by yer face. I tell ye 


what, lass, all this must come to an end, or you’ll 
not be allowed to stay under this roof. The 
neighbors are saying that each day you are getting 
wilder and wilder, and they blame me for it.” 

Martha-did not answer, but stood looking sul¬ 
lenly at her father, as he turned to blow the fire 
again with his lips. Her silence disturbed him. 

44 What are you looking so black for?” he said. 

44 I’m finding no fault, if the neighbors do. The 
old roof is mine, and no one else has a right to 
say who shall bide under it. Only keep away 
from The Rest, and all that live there. It is not 
always that my old limbs can follow you, Martha, 
and yon black pool is a fearful place. It comes 
nigh to crazing me, as welL So, keep away from 
it, and never heed what any one says. We’ll get 
on famously in the old house, you and I.” 

44 You and I! Yes, father, after a bit; but 
not j ust yet. I must have my fling awhile longer. 
Rest smothers me. Sometimes I want to tear 
down the old house, beam by beam, and think I 
should have done, only-” 

44 Only what, Martha?” questioned the father, 
looking wistfully at that dark face; 

44 It was here that I saw him for the first time. 
There, now, you have got your answer.” 

“ It was here your mother died. I thought it 
was that,” rejoined the old man, with sad gen¬ 
tleness. 

44 No, I am not good enough to stay my hands 
for anything so holy; hardly good enough to be 
thankful that she died without knowing how 
her little girl would ti.~n out. But. don’t fret 
about me, father. I’m no worth it.” 

“You are all that I have in the world, lass,” 
said the old man, with pitiful gentleness. 

“ And that is little enough,” answered the girl, 
with a laugh of keen self-mockery. “Besides, 
I’m going to take myself away for awhile. Don't 
begin to fret, now. But I mean to get clear of 
that place, and all that belongs to it. I’m no 
good here, and never shall be.” 

“ But you are everything to me.” 

For a moment that wild heart seemed touched. 
The girl bent down and kissed her father on the 
•forehead. 

“ I might have been, but, oh, father, the time 
has gone by ! There is something here, and 
here, which mu9t turn to ashes first. I cannot 
rest yet. 1 cannot rest under this roof, and they 
so near. Will you never understand that?” 

The old man drooped his head toward the 
ashes. He knew bow useless argument was, and, 
to some extent, yielded to her wild opinion. 
Since the return of young Hurst and his wife to 
Norston'-s Rest, the wanderings of the girl, vague 
and aimless before, had become intensified, and 
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apparently concentrated on some object. Before, 
she had been wildly eccentric; but now there 
was something hidden in her heart, over which 
she brooded with the silent cunning of a fox ; 
something that the father could not understand, 
but watched with a degree of anxiety that dis¬ 
turbed him day and night. 

The fire was burning by this time, and a pip¬ 
kin of milk, which the old man had placed over 
it was frothing down the side with a pearl-white 
overflow, Martha snatched the pipkin from the 
coals, and emptied it into a couple of delf bowls 
that stood on the bare table, then drawing her 
chair up to this bald repast, she seized a spoon, 
and began to eat with eager ferocity, for it was 
the first food she had tasted in twenty-four hours. 

The old man eyed her wistfully as she crum¬ 
bled bread into the scalding milk, and drank it 
down, hot as it was. Then he saw her pour a 
little cold water into a few spoonfuls left in the 
bottom of the bowl, and taste it, carefully mix¬ 
ing in a little sugar, as if her appetite had grown 
dainty as it became satisfied ; but with sly cun¬ 
ning she seemed to forget this, and looked at 
tho old man as if she expected him to move first. 

He got up from his chair at last, and took his 
weather-beaten hat from a peg in the hall. 

“ I am going to my work now, Martha.’* 

“ To be goue all day?” 

“Of course. The farmers do not let me off 1 
with half days. You will have things ready, 
for I may be tired.” 

The old man said this wistfully, hoping that 
Martha's talk about going away had no especial 
meaning. She answered, hurriedly, 

“ Oh, yes, yes. But you will be late to your 
work.” 

Hart put on his hat, and went out heavy- 
hearted. Martha watched him with the keen 
eagerness of a bird, longing to get out of its 
cage ; but when he turned, with his hand on the 
broken gate, and looked back wilh such piteous 
anxiety, she darted forward, flung her arms 
around him, and kissed his troubled face with 
violent affection. 

“Don’t be fretting about me, father, I ain’t 
worth the trouble of it.” 

Before the old man could answer she was back 
in the house, and three minutes after had awak¬ 
ened the child, and was feeding it from the bowl 
which she had snatched from the breakfast-table. 
This time, however, she poured some dark drops 
from a vial into the milk. 

That day, when the afternoon-train stopped 
three miles away from the Hart dwelling, on its 
course to London, a young woman, wearing a 
large shawl, and a hood which completely con¬ 


cealed her hair, got into a second-class car, car¬ 
rying a long basket in her hand, such os washer¬ 
women use who are obliged to take home their 
clothes from a distance. The basket seemed un¬ 
usually heavy, but she refused to give it up, and 
held it across her lap so long as she remained in 
the car. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

At Norston’s Rest the dead heir lay calm and 
cold, beneath the roof that had sheltered his 
birth. At another time this would have been 
enough to fill that old mansion with the wail of 
many mourners, but now a terrible trouble was 
added to this solemn bereavement. The living 
heir, the young child on whom all the honors of 
a noble inheritance had fallen, had disappeared 
wilh a suddenness that brought death in its train, 
leaving anxiety worse than death behiud it. 

While some kept solemn guard over the dead, 
others were afoot night and day in Bearch of the 
lost child. Magistrates from a distance offered 
their aid, officers of the police were on the alert. 
Sir Noel, broken down with grief, and heart-sick 
from apprehension, gave orders that any person 
with news or offers of help should be brought 
to him at once. Rewards were offered ; gold 
! flowed with reckless prodigality, but no traces 
of the child could bo found. If it had died in 
that empty cradle, the little creature could not 
have more completely gone out from all that 
loved it. 

But even the child was forgotten, or lay on 
those hearts a heavy but unrecognized burden 
of grief, when the great portals of Norston’s Rest 
were thrown slowly open, and its young heir 
was carried forth into that broad avenue where 
the chestnuts stood, like sentinels on solemn 
duty, their leaves wet with a morning rain tlist 
had passed, and weeping great drops upon the 
hearse as the black cortege moved slowly under 
them. And as the death-carriage, passed down 
the village to that old, gray church beyond, sobs 
and moaus broke from the dwellings, and little 
children, who had never known what grief meant, 
held their aprons to their eyes from sheer sym¬ 
pathy with those who wept, feeling their loss. 

When all was over—when the great family- 
vault was opened and closed again—as it had 
been generation after generation, for father and 
son—the feeling that for a time had been held 
in abeyance, broke forth with a wild enthusiasm 
of grief, for the first time, for, beyond the mem¬ 
ory of any living man, Norston’s Rest was with¬ 
out a direct heir. The child whose cradle had 
been rocked in the very shadow of its fathers 
death-bed, was gone. Where could they seek for 
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it ? In what femote corner had it been hidden ? 
High and low, in castle, mansion, and cottage, 
the whole county was astir. 

Both the young Duke and Sir Noel were lead¬ 
ing a forlorn search for the child that was lost. 
Detectives were on the alert in London, the whole 
country was searched, 

One day Ruth herself went out upon the bal¬ 
cony with the mad idea of tracing her infant 
from that point, and never returning until it was 
found. Tearing back the clinging ivy, she Baw 
the hidden steps, and was struggling down them, 
when her eyes fell on a gleam of scarlet beaming 
through the masses of green leaves. Forcing 
the vines apart, she snatched this fragment of 
color from the stone-work to which it clung, and 
held it up to the light. It was a piece of woolen 
cloth torn from some garment: it looked like a 
bit of an old cloak of hers, such as she herself 
had been fond of wearing in the old gipsy days 
when she was only the gardener’s beautiful 
daughter. Where was the cloak now ? Had some 
one stolen it, and afterward her child ? She would 
go to the cottage, where it had been left, and 
see. 

Ellen Jessup met her at the cottage door.. 

“ You have heard news,” she said, eagerly. 

44 I have found this,” answered Ruth, holding 
up the fragment of cloth. “ It was hanging to 
the stone carvings of the balcony. Scarlet, as 
you see. No one ever wore a scarlet cloak in 
this neighborhood but myself. That cloak should 
be in the house here, or else it has been stolen 
by the person who carried off my child. Do you 
understand ?’* 

44 There was such a garment when we came 
here. It must be up stairs now. Wait, while I 
look for it.” 

Ellen went up stairs while she was speaking, 
and left Ruth in the hall, where she sat down 
trembling with excitement. Directly Ellen came 
down again, with a scarlet cloak in her hand. 

44 It is here; but I see no rent in it,” she 
said. 

'Ruth took the garment, and searched it eagerly. 
Ellen had spoken the truth. It was a piquant 
little affair, without stain or blemish. 

The poor mother fell back in her chair, moan¬ 
ing. Her new-born hope was dead. As she sat 
there, looking pale and faint, Swark came in by 
the back door, and stood on the threshold, hesi¬ 
tating to come in. 

41 Try and think. Did no other person wear 
anything of that color ?” questioned Ellen, whose 
interest was intense. 44 Try and think.” 

Ruth shook her head. 

44 No, no. It was because he liked rich, warm 


colors that I wore them. No one else ever thought 
of it.” 

Here Swark took a step forward into the hall, 
hesitated, and stood listening. 

44 Poor thing!” Ruth continued, gathering up 
the bright folds in her hands, and looking ten¬ 
derly down upon them, while her eyes began to 
fill, and her lips to tremble. 44 How he loved to 
see me in this ! My noble husband !” 

Ellen drew the cloak gently from the poor, 
young creature’s hold, and laid it on a chair. 
With it came the scrap of scarlet cloth, which 
fell upon the floor unheeded. 

44 Come into the parlor, and rest awhile. It 
is long since you have been here.” said Ellen. 

The moment they were gone, Swark came 
stealthily forward, took up the scarlet mantle, 
and examined it closely. Then he seized upon the 
scrap of cloth, and held it up to the light. Then 
a sudden gleam of intelligence transfigured his 
face. This scrap had evidently been torn from 
the edge of some garment, for a small portion of 
it was cut by some sharp instrument into scal¬ 
lops, headed with a delicate open lace pattern, 
after a fashion that embroiderers call pinking. 

Swark understood nothing of embroidery or 
lace-work, but he did know that he had seen this 
singular bordering on a garment worn by some 
woman; seen it when the rays of a warm sunset 
were shining through its meshes. He went into 
the little studio where young W'elsh sat. dreaming 
over a picture on which the last gleam of day 
light had found him at work. 

44 Ha, Swark! Is it you?” questioned the 
young man, cheerfully. 44 It is too late to set 
things to right now, and of no use, I fear. I 
have been trying to work a little, but cannot, for 
the life of me, settle down to it. That poor child 
is in my brain all the time, and I can think of 
nothing else. Is there news of it? When you 
first came in, I thought, by your face, that some¬ 
thing had happened.” 

44 Not much. Only the lady is here.” 

44 What, Ruth ? Mrs. Hurst, I mean.” 

44 Yes, Mr. Fletcher. She is beyond, with the 
young mistress.” 

Welch flung down the pencil that hung loosely 
in his fingers, and was going out, when Swark 
spoke again. 

44 Mr. Fletcher, I’m getting tired of hanging 
about the Park, here, you see, and mean to 
stretch my legs a bit outside, and try if some¬ 
thing can’t be picked up about this precious 
baby. No one could a had the heart to kill it, 
and, in course, it must be somewhere above¬ 
ground.” 

44 But what can you do, Swark ? Where the 
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best detectives have failed, jour ohanoe of accom- : 
plishing anything is small, indeed.” 

“ It may be, it may be; but, fbr all that, I 
mean to try. If I say nothing, you see, no hope 
is raised, and no disappointment need follow 
after me when I come back no better off than the 
rest. Don’t say a word to the lady.” 

“ Well, well, Swark. I only hope you may 
succeed, where so many of us have broken down. 
If we only had a clue, but not even that has been 
obtained.” 

Swark’s eyes fired up, and he clenched the bit 
of cloth feverishly in his hand. 

“Yes, yes; a clue is everything,” he said. 
“Good-night, Mr. Fletcher. Don’t let nobody 
be concerned about me if I shouldn’t come home 
for a week, you know.” 

Swark, saying these words, crept up to his room, 
over the kitchen, opened a deal-box that sto*d 
near his bed, and took from it some garments, 
which he hastily formed into a bundle. Then an 
unpleasant idea presented itself. Though richer 
in comfort than he had ever been, Swark had no 
money, and that he felt would be needed more 
than anything. 

“Well, he said, at last, “what of it? I’ve 
done without a farthing many a time afore this, 
and must do it again. That isn’t a going to 
stand in the way.” 

Before leaving the Park, Swark cut a heavy 
stick from the path he had taken, and paused 
under the shadow of a great cedar-tree, to cut 
down the knots with his knife, when he heard 
voices close by him, and retreated behind the 
trunk of the cedar, continuing his work, until a 
gentleman and lady paused under the shadow 
that concealed him. Then he softly closed his 
knife, and would have stolen away, but found it 
impossible to escape unseen. The ladyVas speak¬ 
ing in a low voice, that Swark recognized at once 
as that of the Lady Rose. 

“ Not here, not now, your grace. I must not 
listen. While this bouse is so shadowed with 
sorrow, it seems like sacrilege to speak of any¬ 
thing else. My heart is too full of sadness for a 
thought of the future. Until the heir of this 
family is restored, my life must be given to my 
unde and that bereaved mother.” 

“ Forgive me, if suspense sometimes makes me 
forget that others suffer,” answered St. Ormand. 
“I will not offend you again.” 

“ Offend I Have I spoken so ruddj, «hen ? 
Pray, forgive it. But my heart is full of this 
poor mother. I cannot force selfish thoughts 
upon it now.” 

“ But some day, when this terrible anxiety is 
over.” 


“When the little heir is in his mothers arms 
again, we shall have time for thought; but now 
we must not forget that this is more than a house 
of mourning.” 

“ And, as such, perhaps, all guests should have 
left it.” 

“ No, no, indeed! That would have been crueL” 

“ Yon think &o ?” 

“ Indeed, I do. But for the dear Duchess, Sir 
Noel would have sunk under this double bereave¬ 
ment. It is she who lends him courage; she 
who will not allow him to give up hope.” 

“But what have I done, Lady Rose?” 

“ What have you done? Everything! No one 
could have acted with more energy or kindness. 
You have organized, when all was confusion, a 
vigorous soout, and kept up the spirit of the house¬ 
hold. What could we have done without you ?’ * 

*' Then you do not really wish to send me away.” 

“ Send you away in the helplessness of our 
great need ! Oh, your grace, how can you think 
it ? Each day we feel the value of such help 
more and more.” 

“ Help ! Unhappily, I have done nothing ms 
yet. Not the faintest clue has been obtained,” 

“ Still I am. hopeful,’ ’ said the lady, with a 
smile that had little of cheerfulness in it. 

“Then I must be; for you can have no feeling 
that my heart will not aspire to share. To return 
that ohild to its mother, would be the greatest 
happiness of my life, except-” 

*“ Ah, that would be a happiness 1” said the lady, 
ignoring tho last word with a wave of her hand. 

“ And if I accomplish this, lady, will there be 
no fhture hope for me ?” 

“ Does the Duke of St. Ormand desire a reward, 
like the rest?” was the almost playful reply. 

“Ah, lady, you will not understand me.” 

“ I can understand that poor Ruth has left the 
house for the first time since the child was takes 
from her; that she is wandering somewhere in 
the Park, while a heavy dew is falling, which may 
be dangerous in her feeble state. At first I was 
glad that the impulse had come upon her. But 
it is getting late now, and she has not returned. 
So I came out to seek for her, heavy-hearted 
enough. Then I found you loitering among the 
cedars, and forgot my object ” 

“ But there is no treason in that, sweet lady. 
I also was waiting to see that no harm befell Mrs. 
Hurst, should she prolong this wild walk alter 
dark. It was care for her that brought us to¬ 
gether.” 

“ Oh, St. Ormand, I can never, never be happy 
while this great sorrow rests upon our house. 
Every moment seems wasted in which nothing is 
; done toward restoring that child to its mother.” 
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“Lady Rose, if human love can give place to ; 
pity, the child shall be found.” 

“ Until then, your grace, we must put all other 
thoughts aside.” 

44 I could as well attempt to put aside my own 
soul,” was the fervent answer; 41 but that shall 
not prevent every possible exertion, in behalf of 
this bereaved lady.” 

“ I shall not breathe freely till the child is in 
his mother’s arms,” said Lady Rose. 

“But then?” 

“ Ah, then, one might venture to be selfish,” 
said the lady, pausing in her speech, as if to 
check some warmer word than selfish. This he 
observed, and replied with animation. 

“ Selfish 1 Oh, Lady Rose, that is an impossi¬ 
ble word to you. Like the angels, you think 
only of those you can guard and help. But I, 
less noble, have dared to think of myself, while 
this poor mother suffers. Can you forgive it ?” 

44 There is nothing to forgive. But we must 
not waste time here, while Ruth is wandering off 
alone.” 

Lady Rose turned to leave the cedar shade, but 
St. Ormand laid his hand gently on her arm. 

“Not yet—only a moment. You will not 
grudge it to me; for even that young mother can¬ 
not pine for her child as I do for the words you i 
have unspoken. Only give me one gleam of | 
hope, and I will ask no more until the little one j 
is found.” 

Lady Rose made no immediate reply, but lifted j 
her face to his, and a glow from the heart, or j 
the golden twilight, he could scarcely tell which, ! 
gave it a momentary radiance far more eloquent: 
than speech. She took the hand he held out, : 
and the words he craved seemed to tremble on 
her lips, but they were checked by the appear¬ 
ance of Ruth Hurst, walking wearily along a 
neighboring path. 

44 Oh, yonder goes that poor mother!” she said, 
tnd tears of sympathy swelled into her blue eyes. 

44 See how despondently she creeps home! This 
Suspense is breaking her heart. Sir Noel, too, is 
breaking down. His hair, that was only silvered, 
is now white as snow ; and you con see his proud 
form bending, day by day v Oh, your grace, 
something must be done to save this grand old 
man and the helpless mother from sinking into 
the grave before our eyes !” 

44 Something shall be done, God helping me!” 
was the prompt answer. 

Lady Rose stooped and softly touched her lips 
to the hand which still clasped hers. Then she 
gently released herself, and went toward the path 
where Ruth had paused to draw a deep breath. 
8he was clinging to the trunk of a young elm, 


with her white cheek pressed against the bark, 
wondering, drearily, if she would ever find 
strength to reach home, when Lady Rose came 
up, and stole an arm around her. 

44 Ruth I” 

For answer, Ruth turned her great, black eyes, 
laden with misery, on that fair face, wondering 
that anything could be so bright, and her child 
gone—dead, perhaps. 

44 Come, dear,” said Lady Rose. 44 The sun is 
going down. Your hair is all wet with dew al¬ 
ready. They will miss us at The Rest.” 

44 Oh, Lady Rose, you speak almost cheer¬ 
fully!” 

These words were laden with pathetic reproach, 
and tears rushed into those mournful eyes. 

44 It is because I have hope.’ 

Ruth shook her bead. 

44 No, no! Everything fails, everything fails ! 
There is no hope! I will go in with you; that 
is best. But the house seems so far off. I have 
been to the cottage, you know.” 

44 They should not have left you to come alone,” 
said Lady Rose. 

44 They wanted to come, but I would not hear 
of it. Loneliness seems best,” answered Ruth, 
despondently; and yielding herself to the kindly 
force of Lady Rose, the heart-broken creature 
moved on a few paces; then she stopped suddenly. 

44 Lady Rose, do you think that my ohild is 
dead ?” 

44 Dead ! Heaven forbid I There could be no 
object for any one to harm him. You had no 
enemies.” 

44 Enemies ! Oh, yes ! I was proud and wild. 
Such people make enemies without caring at the 
time. Yes, I had bitter enemies, and they live 
yet, wandering about, when everybody thought 
them dead.” 

“Of whom are you speaking, Ruth?” ques¬ 
tioned the lady, breathless with a new fear. 

44 There was a girl—one Martha Hart. She 
loved the man who perished in the black tarn, 
after killing my father, and dealing my husband 
a slower death. She looked like me, people 
thought. We thought she was gone—dead; but 
I 8aw her just before he died.” 

Lady Rose looked into that wild, white face, ter- 
rer-stricken. Had sorrow done its powerful work 
on that brain ? Was the poor mother crazed ? 

44 You do not believe me; but 1 saw her. It 
was weeks ago; but I saw her,” said the poor 
creature, wearily 

Was it possible ? Could Ruth be in her sane 
mind, and speaking of a fact ? If bo, what con¬ 
nection might that have with the child ? 

44 Come in, dear. Stop a little while in my 
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the lady rose. 


room, and tell me about it. There may be some¬ 
thing that your friends ought to know.” 

** They will not care to learn that my babe, 
my beautiful babe is dead. Dead! Murdered, 
as he was. But it does not take so long to kill a 
child.” 

“ I cannot believe that. This woman may be 
guilty, and our darling still alive.” 

“ Alive ! And in her hands ? No, no !’ 

4* why not ? She is a woman, and, you say, 
she loved the man. Women who love cannot be 
altogether fiendish. And a little child, so pretty, 
so helpless, would awake the angel, even in a 
bad heart. Tell me what you know about this 
poor creature. It may lead to the discovery of 
Walton’s son.” 

“No, no. I thought it might, for a little 
while, but have given it up—quite given it up. 

It was grasping at straws to feel them break in 
your hand. Well, yes, I will go in, for the dew 
chills me. I got out of the path, and waded 
through ferns and wet grass, thinking to find my 
child, hid away somewhere among the daisies, 
for she might bury it in some pretty place, you 
kuow. That is why my feet are so wet; but I 
could not find it.” 

“Oh, Ruth, you must put away these fancies. 
They will unsettle your mind, and that will break 
Sir Noel's heart outright.” 

Ruth looked up, suddenly. 

“ Do you know, Lady Rose, that his heart has 
been breaking ever since I forced myself under 
his roof? Only he was proud, and would not 
let it be seen; so proud that ho received his gar¬ 
dener s daughter as if she had been a princess. 
Once I thought that Walton’s son might make it all 
up to him, he was so beautiful, so good—a Hurst 
in every feature, and every drop of blood in his 
blue veins. But he is gone, gone, gone I” 

They were at the terrace-steps now. Lady 
Rose tightened her arm around her friend, and, 
checking all further conversation, led her up the 
grand stair-case into her own dressing-room. 

«• Sit here,” she said, placing Ruth on a low 
couch, taking off her wet boots, and fitting a pair j 
of her own dainty slippers on the little, cold J 
feet. “Now, dear, tell me, while you are getting 
warm, all about this strange woman, for to-mor¬ 
row the search will begin again.” 

“ It was before ho died—before baby was born. 

I did not mention it to any one. Walton was so 
feeble, and I dared not bring up that awful sub¬ 
ject to Sir Noel, so kept it to myself. But I saw 
the girl, Martha Hart, she was called, in the old 
Lake-House. I don’t know what took me there, 
but one night I felt enforced to go. She was 
huddled in one corner, a dark heap, w ith a weird, 


white face, looking out. She knew me, and I 
knew her. I tried to get away. She followed 
me, but I eseaped her in the fog. There waa a 
glint of mooulight, now and then, breaking 
through the silver edge of a cloud, and I thoug t 
she wore a red mantle, such as I had once, but 
how could I make that out by moonlight, when 
: everything lurna black ? Still, X thought it was 
red.” 

“ Well, and if it was ?” 

t* Ah, that was what led me astray, sai 
Ruth, and she went on to state how, in her fever¬ 
ish unrest, she had gone out into the stone ba - 
cony of her husband’s death-chamber, and there 
found a fragment of scarlet cloth like that of 
which the mantle she had been bo proud of in 
her girlhood, was made. 

The sight of that scarlet fragment among the 
ivy-leaves, had aroused a wild train of thought 
in her mind, which, for a time, lifted it complete¬ 
ly out of the painful apathy of utter depression. 

It reminded her of the woman who had terrified 
her that night at the black tarn, of the fierce 
language, full of under-threats, that had been 
hurled upon her; and the vaguo sense that the 
woman wore a mantle of some warm red, which 
had gleamed indistinctly through the fog. inten¬ 
sified the memory. That her mantle, discarded 
since her marriage, might have been stolen by 
this woman, was her first idea, and, thrilled with 
it, she had gone to the cottage to meet a bitter 
disappointment in finding the pretty garment, safe 
and whole, where it had been left in her old home. 

Struck with a sudden shock of memory. Lady 
j Rose sprang to her feet as the mantle was men¬ 
tioned. A circumstance of which Ruth was un¬ 
conscious, flashed across her mind. When the 
young wife fled from her home, on the very day 
that Dick Storms was drowned in the black tarn, 
a scarlet mantle, such as Ruth had worn, was 
found among the female Tgarments left in the 
Lake-House. How they came there was a mat¬ 
ter of wonder (or a time, for no person except 
the gardener s pretty daughter had ever been 
known to wear a mantle of that color. Lady 
Rose herself had been the first to discover this 
singular garment, and for some hours it had been 
; proof enough to convince her, and all the family 
at The Rest, that Ruth had perished there. When 
it was made known to them that she was alive, 
and in safe hands, the fact that had given so 
much alarm was forgotten, but now it started up 
vividly before the Lady Rose with all its terri- 
blo suggestions. If the mantle with which Ruth 
had become so piquantly identified, was now in 
the old dwelling, what had become of its duph- 
1 cate left in the Lake-House? If that strange 
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girl, Martha Hart, was in fact alive, might not 
her connection with this other scarlet mantle be 
traced to the fragment found in the balcony ? 

But was the girl alive ? 

Like a flash of chain-lightning these thoughts 
went through the lady’s brain, as she paced to 
and fro in the room, while Ruth lay, white and 
exhausted on the couch, with her eyes half-closed, 
and full of tears. 

After awhile the lady conquered her agitation, 
and, drawing a hassock close to the couch, fell 
to questioning the unhappy young creature rest¬ 
ing there, with a quiet gentleness that made her 
object imperceptible. 

“ Tben it was the finding of this bit of cloth 
that sent you out this afternoon 1” she said. 

11 Yes, yes. In a moment I remembered the 
red gleam that came from that woman through 
all the fog, and thought of my own mantle. No 
one ever had anything of the kind that I ever 
saw or heard of. He liked me in it because of 
the warm color, and I was proud to wear it for 
his sake. The thought came upon me that this 
woman might have stolen it before she carried 
off my child. That bit of cloth seemed like a 
clue from Heaven, but it all came to nothing. 
My poor little gipsy mantle was in the closet just 
as I left it.” 

44 Wai this a relief to you, Ruth ?” 

11 At first, it seemed as if an iron band had 
loosened around my heart, for the horrible idea 
that my pretty babe was in the hands of that 
woman was maddening.” 

44 And now?” 

Ruth drew a painful breath, and laid one hand 
on her heart. 

44 Now the proof is gone, but the awful dread 
is here.” 

“ Tell me, dear, are you quite sure that the 
woman who frightened you at the Lake-House 
is the Martha Hart who disappeared at the time 
young Storms was drowned ?” 

14 1 am certain of it. 8he was older, fieroer, 
bat the same. I saw her fttce dimly, it is true, 
but the voice—I could not be mistaken in that. 
She threatened me, too, and was very bitter.” 

44 What did she say ?” 

44 She talked wildly about the wretched man 
who was lost there. Said she had been down 
with him, and lost him in the black depths where 
I had sent him.” 

44 Ah !” 

44 That but fbr me, his love would have been 
given to her.” 

44 Yes, yes, I understand.” 

44 It was all wild, wild talk, that frightened me 
terribly.” 

You LXVItl.—20 


44 No wonder. But wa9 that all?” 

44 Not quite. An old man was moving about 
among the rushes, who seemed to be waiting for 
her. A gentle, timid old man. I think she 
called him father, ne seemed to speak as if 
she was out of her mind.” 

44 Ah, that would be terrible 1” 

44 What! What were you saying, Lady Rose ?’ * 

44 1 said that must be terrible !” 

“Oh, it was frightful!” She haunted me. 
Even when my husband lay so ill in the house, the 
memory of that dark gipsy face, so full of bitter 
hatred, gave terror to my grief, but I dared not 
mention it. Now that he is dead, it comes back 
again. I see it bending over the cradle of my 
child ! I see it looking with murderous cruelty 
down into the black waters of the tarn ! I see 
it everywhere, and with it comes a cry from my 
little one!” 

44 Dreams, dreams, all,” suggested Lady Rose. 

44 Yes, dreams ! But. oh, how frightful! They 
make me afraid to sleep.” 

44 But you must sleep now, and sleep well, 
Ruth, It is best that you told me all this. It 
will cease to haunt your imagination now.” 

44 1 hope so,” answered Ruth, drearily; 44 for I 
need Bleep so much.” 

“To-night you shall stay with me.” 

44 Yes, I shall like that. It kills me to sleep so 
near that empty nursery. Sometimes I get up 
in the night, and think I must find my babe in 
the little nest we lined for him with so much care. 
You and I; for you have always been good 
to me, Lady Rose. But it is always empty, 
empty I” 

Ruth lifted both hands to her face, and sobbed 
piteously, moaning out now and then, 

44 My child, my child I” 

Then her distress softened down into weary 
sighs, and she lay back in her chair, so worn 
with suffering, that exhaustion seemed like rest. 

Lady Rose began to tread the carpet more 
softly, as she saw this mockery of repose stealing 
upon her friend. Then she stole up to the ohair, 
bent over the pale face, and kissed it, with ten¬ 
der sorrow in her own beautiful features. 

Ruth felt the kiss, but did not move. In her 
dreary weight of sorrow, she longed to be alone. 
Even the sweet presence of her friend oppressed 
her. 

14 She is asleep, and there is still light in the 
sky,” thought Lady Rose, looking wistfully 
through the window; and moving softly across 
the carpet, she took up a scarf that had been flung 
upon the couch, and throwing it over her head, 
went hurriedly down stairs, and into the Park. 
(to bk continued.) 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 



a narrow cuff of cashmere, this velvet band plattd 
upon the outside seam of the sleeve, six inches 
high, fastened by three buttons; the buttons 
be velvet or oxydized silver. Chatelain-b&g of 


We give, first, this month, a walking-costume 
for a young lady, of gray cashmere. The under- 


the kilt plaiting. The tunio is trimmed above 
the hem with a band of black velvet ribbon, one 
and a half inches wide, looped up at the back 
and sides to form a pouf. The bodice is a simple 
round basque, known as cuirass, that is, close- 
fitting around the hips, and equally long all 
around ; this is trimmed with a similar band of 
velvet as that upon the tunic. Coat-sleeves, with 


skirt, which is made just to touch the ground, is 
very narrow, being but a trifle over three yards 
in width. It is kilt plaited, the plaiting being 
about three-quarters of a yard deep, where it is 
joined to what is best described as a deep yoke, 
gored to fit the figure in front, and a few gathers 
; "st at the back. Allow nine yards in width for 
284 
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velvet, with straps of velvet fastening at the waist, j 
Fifteen yards of cashmere will be required for 
this costume, and one piece of velvet ribbon. We 
need hardly add, that the tunic and basque of 
cashmere can be worn over any black silk skirt, 
if preferred. 

On thepreceding page, is another costume, sim- 


shape, so universal. The trimming consists of a 
knife-plaiting of brown silk, but it would look very 
well made of the same material as the dress, and 
much more economical, unless one has an old silk 
dress, the best part of which to utilize for this 
kind of trimming. The casaque is loose in front 
and is cut into the figure at the back, but does 
not fit olosely. It is trimmed with the knife 
plaiting, like the tunio. The coat-sleeves termi¬ 
nate with a similar plaiting, headed by a band of 
ribbon, tied in a bow, with ends, at the back of 
the sleeve. A plaited frill forms the collar, and 
the buttons are of brown silk. This will re¬ 
quire from sixteen to eighteen yards of single¬ 
width material; and bege can be bought from 
thirty-seven and a half cents, single-width, up 
to one dollar and fifty cents, double-width 
—a very serv iceable material for every-day 



pie and suitable for either house or street. It is 

of brown bege, a pretty, soft, and inexpensive 
woolen material, suitable for this season. The 
skirt has a quadruple plait forming the back 
breadth : the sides and front breadths being kilt 
plaited. The tunic forms a square tablier, and is 
draped at the back, under a brown silk or ribbon 
sash. This square tablier is quite new, and a 
pleasant variation on the inevitable pointed apron- 


Opposite is another more dressy toilet, and 
more suitable for visiting, made of black cash- 
mere, trimmed with silk or velvet. The under¬ 
skirt has two bias flounces, six inches deep, 
finished on the edge with a binding one and a 
half inches deep, of silk or velvet. The heading 
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above the second flounce consists of six small 
gathered puffs. The tunic is square in form, 
rather shorter than usual, and is finished with a 
wide band and two narrow ones, as may be seen, 
the wide one four inches, the narrow one same as 
those upon the flounces. This tunic is tied at the 
back with wivle sash ends, trimmed to match. 
The basque fits the figure, and is open at the 
back, trimmed to match. Pockets ornament the 
sides, and the coat-sleeves have a deep-pointed 
cuff. No trimming upon the bodice except the 
standing collar. Such a black dress will be the 
most useful addition to a scanty wardrobe, as it 
is suitable for almost any ordinary occasion ; and 



black cashmere looks well and wears longer than 
any other black material. Can be bought from 
one dollar per yard up, double- width. 

On the preceding page is a costume of woolen 
plaid for a young miss. The skirt has three 
narrow flounces, headed by a narrow frill, and 
is made of plain, gray cashmere, bego, or any 
other pretty woolen material. The tunic is of 
two shades of black and gray plaid, trimmed with 
a band of the plain material, and a nice woolen 
fringe, of the kind knowhfi ns camel’s-hair fringe, 
Cost from forty to fifty cents per yard. This 
tunic forms an apron-front, gathered at the sides, 
and the back is cut in one long, straight breadth 
of double-width material, puffed at the back. 


The jacket-bodice is of plaid, trimmed down She 
middle of the back with the plain material, end¬ 
ing in deep tabs. This same trimming forms the 
cuff fpr the sleeves and the lower pan of the 
collar for the neck. Blue and green plaid over 
a very dark-blue or green plain under-skirt, may 
be substituted for the gray and black. These 
gray plaids will be very much worn the coming 
season by young girls Eight yards of plaid, and 
\ eight yards of plain stuff will be required. 

| Opposite is a suit for a little boy of two to four 
years It is made of white flannel or pique, for 
a dress suit, and of navy-blue, or brown, for every¬ 
day wear • The back of the skirt is laid in kilt 
plaits. The front, from the neck, is cut in one 
piece, and is double-breasted, buttoning on the 
right side. The back and sides of the waist ter- 
minate in pointed tabs, which are ornamented by 
three rows of braid, put on lengthwise. Pointed 
cuff and sailor collar of white linen. There is & 
wide sash of the material of the suit, which is put 
on loosely, and confined at the right side, under 
a buckle. Nothing could be prettier for a little 
boy. 



| Above we give a suit for a little boy of two 
\ to three years. It is more simple, only a kilted 
skirt on to a round waist, with deep sailor collar, 
and a sash that is tied at the back. Long, dark 
stockings to match, are to be worn with both 
: these suits. 
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A sleeveless jacket, of black cashmere or silk, ? what shabby toilet. Black worsted or silk braid 
'braided and trimmed with guipure lace. This j may be used, and jet beads sewed on, if desired. 




any lady can make fdr herself, and worn over an j We give the frout and back of this jacket in the 
old dress, quite freshens up an otherwise some- \ accompanying designs 
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WATER-PROOF CLOAK FOR A YOUNG MIS& 


B 7 EMILY H. HAY. 



The material of which this cloak is to be made j wear. The cape is bordered with worsted fringe,- 
is water-proof tweed. The fashionable colors this j that matches in color the tweed selected for the 
year are bottle-green, heather-brown, and dark, cloak. Our pattern consists of four pieces—one 
mottled purple; scarlet is also in vogue for country \ front, half of back, half of cape, and one pocket 
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EMBROIDERED BED-POCKET 


BT MRS. JAKE WEAVER. 




Made of gray linen, worked with scarlet wool 
in satin stitch and overcast stitch. Round the 
edges of the pocket and flaps thick scarlet worst- 
ed cord is sewn, and at the three upper corners 


are fastened metal rings, overcast with scarier 
wool. A scarlet cord is passed through ihes* 
rings, as shown in the illustration, and jcailot 
tassels are attached to complete the design. 
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FANCY NEEDLE-BOOK, WITH DETAIL OF STRIPE 


BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


The needle-book consists of a square cushion, j edges, and embroidered with different colored 
framed in black polished cane, and lined with purse-silks, in satin and overcast stitch. Bows 
cardboard. Our illustration gives, in its original and loops of bright-blue satin ribbon. The inside 
size, the design for the embroidery on the cushion, is finished with leaves of white flannel, with 
The ground is of white cloth, vandyked round the button-hole edges. 


DESIGN FOR DARNING ON NET. 

BT MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


Artistic Fashions, So Called !—An attempt was made 
recently, in Loudon, to introduce what were called artistic 
fashions. A popular landscape and figure painter gave a 
reception, at which the various ladies who were guests, ignor¬ 
ing the fashions of the day, appeared in historical costumes, , 
that they considered beautiful, or in fancy costumes, which < 
they had “ evoked,” as the Germans say, “ out of their own j 
consciousness*’. This attempt to dethrone fashion, however,! 
was a signal failure. We have never heard of anybody 
wearing any of these costumes since. 

The reason is not far to seek. A well-bred woman avoids, 
above everything else, making herself conspicuous, and to 
wear a costume, that deviates too much from the prevailing 
mode, is to do this. Taste in dress should, therefore, be ex¬ 
ercised within certain limits. The fashions of the day may 
be modified to suit the wearer’s individual style; but they 
cannot be entirely ignored. A woman, who should walk 
down Walnut Street In Philadelphia, or the Fifth Avenue 
in New York, or Beacon Street In Boston, wearing the tower- J 
ing head-dress of a century ago, would draw a crowd after j 
her as great as follows an Indian chief in his paint and 
feathers. This is, of course, an ordeal from which every | 
modest woman shrinks. 

We have seen several attempts, in this oountry, to get up 
so-called artistic dresses, but they have invariably made 
even pretty women look like gup*. The style of one cen¬ 
tury cannot,safely, be imported into another: manners have 
changed; the costume becomes incongruous. Think of an 
auctioneer crying his wares, or a lawyer addressing a Jury, 
in the velvet doublet and feathered hat of a cavalier of the 
time of Charles the First! It is Just as absurd for a woman 
to dress like Henrietta Maria, or Marie Antoinette. Nay! 
it is an offence against true taste. The truth is that modern 
fashions, on the whole„are as graceful as any that have gone | 
before. Of course, horrid tilings are sent out by third-rate , 
designers here; but, as a whole, the real Paris fashions are j 
invariably in good taste. Worth never turned out a really 
ugly costume. We think h* never engraved one. j 

A lady, unless she wishes to bo eccentric, mud follow the • 
fashions, at least in a modified degree. The first requisite J 
to dressing well yourself, is to know what is going to bo 
worn. You may then adapt the style to suit your com-, 
plexion, etc. But you cannot entirely ignore it. 

Ovh Novelets fob Next Year.— We are able to promise 
our subscribers something unusually fine in the way of nove¬ 
lets for next year. First of all will be “The Days or 76,"’ 
by Mrs. Ann S. Stephens. This is not ouly one of the most 
powerful stories she has ever written, but a faithful picture 
of the life and manners of “ the times that tried men’s souls." 
For the Centenuial year it is exactly the thing. Then there 
will be a novelet of the first century, “ The Daughter or 
Jerusalem,” by one of our oldest contributors, though not 
a very frequent one, we regret to say, Mrs. Mary V. Spencer. 
The action of this story turns on the persecutions of the 
early Christians, the fiVll of Jerusalem, etc., etc. It is in a 
different vein from any we have ever had, and will be valu¬ 
able, historically, a a well as on other grounds. The other 
novelets will be announced iu the Prospectus, in our next 
number. Meantime begin to get up your clubs for 1870. 
Never before has “ Peterson” been so desirable as it will 
tie during the Centennial year. It will be more indispen¬ 
sable than ever before. 
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Psyche and Vase.— The legend of Psyche is one of the 
most beautiful in the old Greek mythology. How Venus 
grew jealous of her; how she was compelled to wander with 
her vase; and how she won happiness at last, is all told in 
antique poesy, and has been charmingly re-sung, in our own 
time, by Morris, in his “ Earthly Paradise." The atory of 
Psyche and Cupid has always been a favorite one with artists 
Raphael painted the adventures of Psyche, in a series of 
pictures, the w-onder of the world, in the Famese Villa at 
Romi These frescoes yet exist, and though nearly four 
centuried old, they are still the admiration of mankind 
A German artist, B. Beyechlag, has recently painted the 
picture we engrave; a work of rare merit, and one difficult 
to rival: and hence we give it a plaoe in M Peterson.” 


Be Early In The Field.—Do not lose a single day ia 
securing your club subscribers for 18761 If you put it off, 
somelKjdy else may get ahead of you. Write to us for a 
specimen copy to assist you : we send specimens fuT such 
purposes, gratia. " Peterson” has never been so good as it 
will be next year, for that being the Centennial, wc shall 
have special fiicilities for excelling. No matter how many 
other magazines or newspapers are taken in a family, this 
one will be Indispensable. 

A Milk Diet in Heart Disease is now followed by the 
best French physicians. Under this treatment, in cases of 
active hypertrophy, the palpitations diminish, and also the 
congested condition of the heart, the brain, and the lungs. 
Milk, as a diet for the sick, is becoming, indeed, a favorite 
one, in very many other diseases, and we have known some 
remarkable cures effected by it, especially affections of the 
stomach. 

Three Subscribers, at a dollar and sixty cents each, will 
i entitle you to a copy, gratis, of the superb premium engrav- 
; ing for 1876, (size 24 by 20 inches,) “ Christmas Morning.” 

’ Similar pictures bring five dollars at retail stow*. Yet for 
j $4.80 you get not only this magnificent steel engraving, hot 
; also three copies of “ Peterson” for 1876, and portage paid 
| at thaL 

j Water-Lilies Can Be Grown 'Artificially.— Sink in 
the ground an old cask, and cover the bottom with peat and 
‘ swamp mud, and then fill it with water. Early in the spring 
' place water-lily roots in the earth at the bottom of the arti¬ 
ficial pond, and by June you will have lilies in full bloom. 

i These Are The Times in which to saw a doOar by sub- 
» scribing for “ Peterson’s Magazine.” Other first-close mag* 

' zines are so much dearer, that even full-price subscribe* 

< get “ Peterson” for from one to two dollars lea than the? 
j can get others, while club-subecribera get it for even lea 

\ Our Colored Pattern for this month is to be worked on 
} Java canvas in black. These Tidy patterns are so popular 
\ that we are continually being asked for new ones. This is 
j particularly effective, full of humor and point 

\ , A Single Flower, if you cau get no njore, gives an air ft 
S incalculable refinement to the table, at breakfast, dinner 
or supper. 

Life Is A Poor Thing without, at least, some little spies 
of the beautiful. It is like a dark cellar compared t* a 
sunshiny lawn. 
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Ouk New Pbem i iM Enoravinq For 1876.—It is our 
custom, as our old subscribers know, to engrave, every year, 
a large-sized steel plate, for framing, at a cost of from one to 
two thousand dollars, as a premium for getting up certain of 
our clubs. Many persons, we find, prefer such a premium 
even to an extra copy of the magazine; while others wish 
to earn both an extra copy and an engraving to frame and 
hang on the walls. The plate for next year will be in a 
different vein from any we have bad for several years, and 
will be desirable, therefore, for its novelty as well as for its 
own intrinsic beauty. It will be of the usual size, (24 by 20,) 
and has been engraved expressly for us by Illman Brothers, 
in their most brilliant style. The subject is, “ Christmas 
Morning/’ It represents two little ones, still in their night¬ 
dresses, knocking at papa and mamma’s chamber-door, in 
the early morning, to wish them a 44 Merry Christmas.” Very 
rarely is an artist felicitous enough, to think of bo good a 
theme, or to design so effective a picture. Every mother, 
nay! every woman, more than that, every one who loves 
little children, will be charmed with this picture, and will 
wish for a copy. The easiest way to obtain a copy is to get 
up a club for this magazine for 18761 

Nextra lg i a May Be Mitioated, if not absolutely cured, 
by a mixture of equal parts of chloral hydrate and camphor* 
locally applied. Dr. Lenox Browne, an English physician 
of eminence, says, that, In every case, it affords instanta¬ 
neous relief. 

The Music in •* Peterson.”— The Lock port (N. Y.) Times 
■ays: 44 We venture to assert that two dollars, the price of 
a subscription for a year, could not purchase the music 
which twelve numbers contain, aside from the other at* 
tractions.” 

Back Numbers or this Magazine can always be supplied 
by the publisher. If news-dealers say they cannot get them, 
it is because they will not take the trouble to oruer them. 
In such cases, write to us, and we will furnish them. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Way We IAve Now. By Anthony Trollope. \ voL , 8 so. j 
New York: Harper A Brothers .—This, the last fiction from the \ 
pen of that popular writer, the author of 44 Bare heater j 
Towers,” has been rather severely handled by the British j 
press, especially by the Saturday Review. The point made 
is that the characters represent such despicable types of hu¬ 
manity, that it is unfair to quote them as specimens of the 
“ Way We Live Now.” But this seems to us hypercritical. 
Mr. Trollope does not pretend, in this fiction, and it would 
be impossible in any fiction, to describe every phase of co- 
temporary society: all be undertakes to do is to picture cer¬ 
tain phases of it; and in this, certainly, he has not gone 
beyond the truth. Such swindlers as Melmotte do exist, and 
during their brief sway are made much of; and such mise¬ 
rable wretches as Sir Felix Carbury; and even such girls as 
Georgians Lowestaffe. The great point the novel makes 
is that English society is honeycombed with a vulgar, almost 
insane worship of mere wealth; and a very eminent Eng¬ 
lishman assured the writer of this, quite recently, that such 
was the real canker of his nation. The fact is it is because ! 
the sketch is so terribly true that the London journals assail 
Mr. Trollope. We find the book, as a work of art, hardly 
inferior even to his best fictions, with but one cardinal fault, 
its rather excessive length. As a picture of the latter Quarter' 
of the nineteenth century, in England, it is far more reliable 
than were the Comedies of Congreve, Farquhar, and others 
of the close of the seventeenth, though Macauley made, as 
we all know, such extensive use of them, and has been prais- 
ad for doing it. The work, in its American form, is neatly ; 
printed. $ 


The Novell and Romances of Sir Waiter Scott. People'a Edi¬ 
tion. 6 volt., 8 vo. Philoda: T. U. Peterson d Brothers.— The 
American people ought to be, as we believe they are, the 
most intelligent on the faco of the earth; for nowhere is 
good reading so cheap, and therefore so accessible to the 
masses; and it is reading that makes the intelligent man or 
woman. Here, for example, is an edition of Sir Walter Scott, 
of which each novel can be had separately for twenty-five 
cents, or the whole for five dollars. When first published, 
abroad, the novels sold for eight dollars each! To praise 
Scott is * 4 to gild refined gold.” Yet we cannot resist quot¬ 
ing what a recent eminent English critic lias said of him. 
44 It is the great virtue of Scott’s Ipoetry, and of his novels 
also,” says the Principal Sharp, L.L. D., of Edinburgh, 44 that, 
quite forgetting self, they describe man and outward nature, 
broadly, freely, truly, as they are. All contemporary lite¬ 
rature, goes to work in the exactly opposite direction, shap¬ 
ing men and things after patterns self-originated from 
within, describing and probiug human feelings and motives 
with an analysis so searching, that all manly impulse with¬ 
ers before it, and single-hearted straightforwardness be¬ 
comes a tiling impossible. Against this whole tendency of 
modern poetry and fiction, so weakening, so morbidly self- 
conscious, so unhealthily introspective, what more effective 
antidote, than the bracing atmosphere of Homer, and Shake- 
peace, and Scott ?” 

A Double Wedding; or How She Was Won. By Mrs. C. A. 
Warfield. 1 col., 12 mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson d Brothers.— 
This is by the author of 44 The Household of Bouverie,” a 
novel, which, when it first appeared, created a very great 
sensation. So good a judge as Marian H&rland, herself one 
of the most popular of American writers, said of it, 44 As a 
piece of imaginative writing I have seen nothing to equal 
it since the days of Edgar A. Poe.” Other competent critics, 
including J. G. Saxe and George Ripley, spoke of it in terms 
hardly less eulogistic. In this more recent novel, Mrs. War- 
field quite maintains her reputation, keeping up the interest 
of the story unflaggingly. There is nothing of tbo milk- 
and-water school in “A Double Wedding;” the style is fur- 
cible, the incidents absorbing, the conception bold and strik¬ 
ing. The reader is enchained from the very first chapter. 
It is a book, which, once begun, cannot easily be laid aside 
until finished. The volume is handsomely printed and 
bound. 

Statement of Reasons for Embracing the Doctrines and Dis¬ 
closures of Emanuel Swedenborg. By the Rev. George Bush. 

1 col., 16 mo. Neiv York: E. Haxzard Suritmey. —This is ene 
of a series of tracts, published under Swedenborgian aus¬ 
pices, called the 44 New Church Tracts.” Dr. Bush was Pro¬ 
fessor of Hebrew in the New York University. A biogra¬ 
phical sketch of him accompanies the tract. 

The Household of Bouverie. By Mrs. C. A. Warfield. 1 ro/., 
12 mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson A Brothers. —A new edition 
of a novel, which, when first published, took its place at 
once in American literature. It is a story, too, that will 
well repay a second perusal. Very handsomely printed 
and bound. 


The (burl of Queen Mary. By W. Harrison Ainsworth. 
1 col., 8 ro. Philada: T. B. Peterson A Brothers. —In this 
historical novel, we have well-drawn characters, fidelity to 
the events of the times, and an interesting plot. With some 
people historical novels have gone out of fashion; but we 
confess that we still read theqa with pleasure. 

Isabel of Bavaria. By Alexander Dumas. 1 col., 8 ro. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson A Brothers. —This is one of the best 
of the historical novels of the late Alexander Dumas. The 
time is the reign of Charles the Sixth of France, a time 
fertile in romantic incidents, of which the author has avail¬ 
ed himself with great skill. It is a cheap edition. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

Opinions or the Press.— Tho popularity of “ Peterson” 
increases as it grows older. Everywhere the newspapers 
si>eak of it “as the cheapest and best.” Says the Kansas 
Patriot: “ The August number^* received, and justly merits 
the reputation it has gained of being tho leading literary 
and fashion monthly. The beautiful engraving, ‘ In a Pout,’ 
is of itself worth half the subscription.” The Randolph 
(Mass.) Register says: “Peterson for July is a superb num¬ 
ber. Its rich and racy reading has a wonderful effect upon 
the family, especially with the ladies. It is a magazine that 
is a prize to any household, and should bo a regular monthly 
visitor,” The Pendleton (\V. Xu.) Nows says: “ It cannot bo 
surpassed: some of the best talent in the country contributes 
to its reading matter.” The Kansas Chronicle says: “In 
cheapness and quality it cannot be surpassed.” The Centre 
Point (Iowa) Weekly says: “It should grace every lady’s 
table in the laud.” Tho Monroe (La.) Intelligencer says: 

“ Its fashions alone are worth the subscription price.” The 
Moberly Mo.) Monitor says: “ Those who have not already 
subscribed for this excellent magazine should do so at 
ouce.” Now get up your clubs for 1876! 

Mrs. South worth's Complete Works. —T. B. Peterson 
A Brothers, 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, have just 
published an entire new*, complete, and uniform edition of 
all the celebratod works written by Mrs. Emma D. E. N. 
Southworth. This edition is in duodecimo form, and is 
printed on the finest of white paper, and is complete in 
thirty-nine volumes, and each volume is bound in the very 
best manner, in morocco cloth, with a full gilt back, and 
sold at tho low price of $1.75 a volume, or $08.*25 for a full 
and complete set. Every Family, and every Library in this 
Country, should have in it a complete set of this new and 
beautiful edition. 

Copies of either, or all, will be sent per first mail, post-paid, 
to any one, to any place, on remitting price of ones wanted 
to tho publishers, T. B. Peterson A Brothers, Philadelphia, 
Pa., or they will bo found for sale by all booksellers. T. B. 
Peterson A Brothers have just issued a New Catalogue of 
their Publications, which they will send to any person 
writing for one, in which will be found a full list of the 
names of all Mrs. South worth’s works. 

We Pre-pay the Postage, remember, on “ Peterson” to 
all mail subscribers. Persons getting up clubs for 1876 
should be particular to explain this to those they ask to sub¬ 
scribe. Until this year, subscribers hod to pay the postuge, 
at their own offices, at an additional expense of twelve 
cents each, and sometimes of twenty-four. The prices now* 
asked for “ Peterson” Include the postuge, making it really 
cheaper than ever. Bear this in mind. Thus, in 1874, we 
sent four copies for $3.50: but tho subscriber, as well as tho 
club agent, had afterward to pay 12 cents each for postage, 
making the total, $7.10. Now we send the same club, post¬ 
age-paid, for $6.80. The same is true, and generally to an 
even greater extent, of all the other clubs. 

Advertisements inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
prices. “ Peterson's Magazine” is the best advertising me¬ 
dium in the United States; for it has the largest circulation 
of auy monthly publication, and goes to every county, vil¬ 
lage, and cross-roads. Address Peterson’s Magazine, 306 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT 

BY ABRAM. UVEZEY, M. D. 

No. X.—Diseases or the Eyelids —Continued. 

Little abscesses, with yellow points, are apt to form in tho 
Melburnian glands, which stud the edges of the eyelids, and 


sometimes the swelling is so great that when there is but 
one, it nu&y resemble the common stye. This small accu¬ 
mulation of pus is readily removed by a needle’s puncture, 
followed by a little pressure. A hordeolum, or stye, is simi¬ 
lar to a small boil, forming in and projecting from the edge 
of the eyelid. It is a little tumefaction of a dark-red color, 
very hard, attended at first by a feeling of stiffness, and itch¬ 
ing, and, as it increases, by a great degree of pain for its size. 
In delicate, irritable children, fever, with restlessness, is 
present. Suppuration takes place slowly; it points, bunts, 
and discharges a small quantity of thick pus, when it sub¬ 
sides and disappears for a time, but is apt to be reproduced, 
especially in scrofulous children. In adults this affection 
seems to depend upon late hours, use of spirituous liquors, 
pickles, pepper, mustard, cheese, etc. 

A few doses of pubat&a, in drop, or even quarter-drop 
doses, will nearly always blight the stye in the beginning; 
so, also, will the rubbing of it with the finger, moistened 
with turpentine, several times during the day. But to pre¬ 
vent their return, or re-forming, attention should be paid to 
the condition of the Btomach and bowels. In the incipient 
stage cold cloths, saturated with vinegar and water, may 
be used to arrest it If suppuration appears, a little poultice 
of ground elm and flaxseed, with powdered lobelia, is most 
soothing and applicable, and will hasten the suppuration 
process. If slow as to bursting, open it, when the yellow 
spot appears, with a delicate-pointed lancet, prees out the 
pus, and continue to poultice for a day or two, 

Sometimes tho little cavity needs touching with caustic, 
or alum. An emetic and purge will be found useful in 
many cases of children where due care bus not been ob¬ 
served in their eatiug, and constipation exists. 

Waria are not uncommon on the edges of the eyelids, 
which, if they hang by a sleuder connection to the surface, 
can be most readily and safely got rid of by snipping them 
off with scissors, or tying them tightly with a waxed silken 
thread. Solution of carbonate of soda or potash constantly 
applied, will often disperse them in the earlier stages. 

| Naevus Maturmu , or mother’s mark, is a little red spot—a 
| series of broken blood-vessels—appearing upon an infant'* 
j face, eyelids, or elsewhere, at birth. When the babe cries. 

| the naevus assumes a moro vivid and distended state. Some 
naive, though livid at birth, spontaneously disappear. Some¬ 
times they grow to a certain size, or degree, and then cease 
to enlarge, or gradually wither and contract and disappear. 
Hence the application used before the spontaneous disap¬ 
pearance gets the credit of the cure. Many of these spots 
disappear during or after a severe illness, which reduces the 
general pow’ers of nutrition; some, after retaining a certain 
size, remain stationary for life, varying only at times in in¬ 
tensity of color. A slight blow, or some unknown source of 
irritation, will sometimes excite a mere stain-like spec into 
an uncontrollable state. 

Various methods are adopted to destroy these spots, only 
a few of which can be resorted to by mothers. A physician 
or surgeon must generally be consulted. 

If a naevus Is small, and not increasing in size, it is as 
well to let it alone, or at most to cover its surface every 
second or third day with collodion, applied by a camel Vliair 
pencil, which, drying, contracts the vessels; or penciling ii 
In like manner with colorless tincture of iodine. Mother* 
can also sometimes succeed by applying constantly lint 
steeped in a strong solution of alum, fastened over the part 
with a bandage, aud frequently wetted. If, after some days 
or week#, the paribecomes white, and flatter and Armor, and 
if, soon after, little firm, white spots font o» tho surface, the 
cure is certain. 

Such applications as solutions of alum and lunar caustic, 
cannot be applied to tho eyelids. 

If these simple measures do uot succeed, the surgeon 
resorts to vaccination, caustics, setous, ligatures, dbsee- 
. tions, etc. 
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HOME AFFAIRS. 

Choosing Your Furniture.- 1 - One of the first considera¬ 
tions in the choice of furniture is neither its beauty nor its 
rarity, but its effect in some particular spot. In purchasing 
this or that article we should remember where it is to stand, 
and its probable relative bearing with its surroundings. 

A uy of us, when we get accustomed to a house, must be ready 
to admit that rooms vary endlessly in their conditions, even ; 
in two houses run up on precisely the same pattern. The 
light falls differently, the out-look is not the same, we have 
some special arrangement of our own, or somo peculiar fur¬ 
niture which altogether changes the raise en scene. This 
variety is one of the strongest arguments against the pur¬ 
chase of the stereotyped class of furniture, pieces of which 
are made by the dozen. A certain cabinet may do in this 
room, butnot in that; a massive book-case may do in an 
empty space, but in a more crowded room it overpowers and 
kills everything else. Another consideration, certainly not 
leas important than its effect, is the usefulness of furniture 
—its suitableness, so to speak, for the ends for which it is 
designed. This cannot be too much insisted upon. We 
should buy a table because it will stand firm upon Its legs, 
a chair because it is strong enough to carry us, a drawer 
because it goes easily in and out, a mirror because you can 
see your face in it, and blinds because they will keep out 
the sun. Such primary requisites as these are sometimes 
ignored in modem manufacture, although they were not in 
the old. Indeed, the superiority of old over new furniture, 
In this and in almost every other respect, is quite incontest¬ 
able. The sooner we get back to making ftirniture, in tho 
polid way our grandfathers made it, the better. Buy, if pos¬ 
sible, furniture of this kind: if not, get as near like it as 
possible. To buy only good articles, buy slowly, thought¬ 
fully, and with judgment, are the leading principles by 
which people furnishing should be guided, and they can 
hardly fail in achieving snccess. In the long run, too, this 
is the cheapest way to furnish your house, fora poor article 
is always dear. 


QAME8. 

This Latest Method oe Playing Croquet.—' The latest 
method of playing croquet 1 b to set the hoops so that they 
shall be less than eight yards from one boundary. Each 
player is compelled to run the middle hoop four times. A 
late variation of the game is to have two four-ball games, 
one set starting from each end of the lawQ. If a boll belong¬ 
ing to the other set is in the way, It may be token up, and 
replaced. By a rule just adopted, at starting, the player's 
ball is to be placed one foot from the first hoop and opposite 
its centre, instead of a mallet's length, as formerly. Tho 
object is to maks the first hoop a certainty, and so to bring 
all the balls Into play at once. If the first hoop Is miwed, 
the ball is not taken up, but remains where it lies, and is 
liable to be made use of by the other balls, whether they 
have run tho first hoop or not. This puts a player at the 
first stroke of his first turn in precisely tho same relation 
to all the balls as he is at the commencement of all subse¬ 
quent turns. Thus, a player may at his first turn play cither 
for a hoop or a roquet. Formerly he had to run the first 
hoop before playing 1 for a roquet, no# he may-play for a 
roquet before taking any hoop. Striking a ball fight U 
abolished, but pegging out is retained. It is a sore point, 
especially with ladies, when about to go out, to have one's 
plans spoilt by an adversary who knocks you outside the 
boundary, but this is in the chances of war, and makes the 
game more interesting 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a prao- 
*cat housekeeper. 

‘ VEGETABLES. 

Lyounaise Potatoes. —Boiled or steamed potatoes left from 
tho dinner, may be prepared d la Lyonnaixc for tho next 
day's breakfast. The potatoes are peeled and sliced ; then 
peel and slice one or more onions, which put Into a frying- 
pan with butter; fry until the onions are turning yellowish, 
when you add the slices of potatoes. Keep hissing now and 
thou until the potatoes are fried and somewhat yellow. Salt 
to taste, and serve wanu. Persons who do not like onions 
may make potato sauU'es. Put butter in a frying-pan, and 
when melted, turn the slices of potatoes in, toes now and 
then as above, and serve warm. 

Minestra, on Italian Dish.— Cut up three or four potatoes, 
add a proportionate quantity of beans, dried ones best, 
onions, carrots, and celery, sliced; and, if in season, sliced 
vegetable marrow and pumpkin rind. Boil all these in & 
quarter of a sauce-pan of water till the potatoes are quite 
soft, adding, of course, salt Then add a quarter of a pound 
of rice or macc&roni; boil a little longer, as the rice ought 
not to be soft, and before taking off the fire, add an ounce of 
butter, a spoonful of fine olive oil, and as much Parmesiau 
i cheese; stir a few minutes and serve. 

Maitre (THotel Potato**. —Steam, peel, and slice the pota- 
; toes ; set a pan on the fire, with bntter in it, and, as soon 
! melted, add a teaspoonfhl of flour. Stir with a wooden 
j spoon until the butter and flour turn of a golden color; add 
then one pint or one quart of milk, according to the quan. 
tity of potatoes; salt to taste. Give one boil, and take off. 
Add the potatoes, put the pan on a slow fire for twelve or 
fifteen minutes, stirring the while, and adding a teaspoon¬ 
ful of chopped parsley beaten with two tablespoonful* of 
milk and two or more yolks of eggs. Serve warm. 

Another Way. —Steam potatoes, then pooled cut them in 
pieces, which you put in a pan with a piece of butter, a 
little chopped parsley, salt, and pepper; toss now and then 
for two or three minutes, and serve warm. 

Onions. —Bake them In the oven a good, rich brown, in a 
sauce composed of a little broth and butter, with pepper 
and salt. Spanish onions are best stewed in brown gravy. 
They are also good put whole into a sauce-pan, with about 
an ounce and a half of butter to each ooion, and allowed to 
•tew for about an hour, or until done. A little pepper and 
salt should be added. A dessert-spoonful of mushroom 
catchup, put in just at the last, takes off the richness of the 
gmvy. 

Risotto , also an Italian Dish. —Take a quarter of a pound of 
rice, qoil it, with sufficient salt, in a little more water than 
will cover it, until the rice begins to swell; it must not get 
too soft. Then add a pinch of saffron, just to color it, or, if 
possible, a tablespoonful of tomato sauce; also about an ounce 
of butter, and as much grated cheese; stir for a few mo¬ 
ments, and serve. This is for four people. 

PICKLES. 

Tomato PirMe. —Cut half a peck of ripe tomatoes Into quar¬ 
ters, lay them on dishes, and sprinkle over them half a 
pound of salt The next day drain the juice from them 
through a hair sieve, into a stew-pan, and boil It for half an 
hour with three dozen of small capsicums and half a pound 
of eschalots; then add Ihe tomatoes, which should be ready 
pulped through a strainer. Boil the whole for thirty min¬ 
utes longer, then fill wide-necked bottles with tho pickle 
while it is quite hot; cork and dip the nocks into melted 
bottle-resin or cement To make sauce, the pickle should 
| be mixed with gravy ormelted butter. 
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To Pickle Cucumbers .—Make choice of those which are ; 
small, and not too old; put them in jars, and pour over 
them a brino made of two-thirds of water and one of vine¬ 
gar, with salt in the proportion of a pound to three pints of 
liquid. Put the brine on tho fire till the salt is melted, let 
it stand to settle, and before you use it pour it off clear 
When you wish to use the cucumbers, take the rind off, and 
dress them in the samo way as the fresh cucumber. 

Plume in Vinegar .—Gather the plums with the stalks, prick 
.them with a needle, and put them, with layers of cloves 
aud cinnamon, into glass Jars. For every four pounds of 
plums boil up two pounds of sugar, and one quart of best 
vinegar, and pour it warm over the plums. Next day pour 
.off the vinegar, boil it up again, and pour over the fruit 
'This must be repeated a third time. Tie up with bladder. 
This preserve improves much by keeping. 

To Pickle Green Tomatoes .—Slice one peck of green toma¬ 
toes; take one gallon of vinegar, dx tablospoonfuls of 
whole doves, four of allspice, two of salt, one of mace, and 
one of Cayenne pepper. Boil the vinegar and spices to¬ 
gether ten minutes, put in the tomatoes, and let all boll 
together about a quarter of an hour. When cold, put them 
in jars. 

GAKE8. 

Ground Bice-Cake—Take tho weight of four eggs in ground 
rice, the same in loaf sugar,.pounded and sifted; the same 
of fresh butter, beaten to a cream; the weight of two eggs 
in flour, the rind of half a lemon, grated. Mix the dry in¬ 
gredients thoroughly together, then add the butter, next the 
four eggs, well beaten, and, lastly, the juice of half a lemon, 
with half a teaspoonful of carbonate of soda; beat thoroughly. 
Line a tin with buttered paper, put in the mixture, and 
bako immediately. The oven must be moderately quick at 
first putting iu the cake; but when it has risen, it must be 
put backward in the oven to let it soak well. Some candied 
peel and citron may be put on the top of the cake, with 
white sugar-plums to ornament it, previously to putting it 
iu the oven. The paper for lining the tin should be white 
writing-paper, well buttered, and should be much higher 
than the tin. 

Soda Biscuits .—Put two teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar 
into one quart of flour; sift both together, and rub in 
thoroughly two large spoonfuls of butter. Put one tea¬ 
spoonful of soda into a tablespoonful of cold water, and stir 
till all is dissolved; then put it into a pint of cold water, and 
pourit on the flour. Stir together quickly. If it cannot be 
rolled out, add a little flour, but jnst as little as it is possible 
to roll out the biscuits with. Cut in shape, and bake im¬ 
mediately. The great secret of making good soda biscuits 
is, to sift the soda with the flour, to have the soda thoroughly 
dissolved; the dough made as thin and as quickly as pos¬ 
sible, and baked immediately. 

Swiss Biscuit —Mix four ounces of fine flour, two ounces 
of sifted sugar, the grated peel of a lemon, and half a pound 
of butter, to a paste, with the white of an egg, and a suffi¬ 
cient quantity of milk. Boil it thin, cut into buscuits, aud 
brush them over with the yolk of an egg, over which sift 
fine sugar. Bake them on tins. 

GOLD SWEETS. 

Lemon Cream. —1. Dissolve half an onnee of isinglass in a 
cup of white wine; add the juice of a large lemon and three 
tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar. Strain it into a mould, 
and when nearly cold, All it up with cream, (about one 
pint,) and stir it up; ice, if necessary. Turn it out, 

2. Three eggs, equal weight o^ butter, sugar, and flour. 
Beat all well together twenty minutes; spread the mixture, 
half an inch thick, over a buttered baking-tin ; bake it for 
ten minutes, then take it out of the oven, and spread it with 
raspberry or strawberry jam. Roll it up, and put it into 
the oveu again for a short time. . 


3. For a pint of milk, half an ounce of cocoa, an ounce 
and a half of corn flour, two tablespoonfuls of raw augur. 
Mix all well together into a thick paste, with cold milk ; 
after which, add the rest of the milk; mix well; boil over 
a gentle Are, stirring all the time, till it begins to thicken. 
Just before taking it off the fire, add a teaspoonful of the 
essence of vanilla; pour it into a mould; let it stand on ice, 
or in a cold place, for a few hours, when it will be fit to 
turn out 

4. Take a pint of raw cream, half a pound of loaf-sugar, 
one ounce of isinglass, the thin rind and juice of two 
lemons, and a wineglass of rum or brandy. Whisk the 
sugar in the cream for ten minutes, then add the other in¬ 
gredients gradually; and as soon as it begins to settle, pour 
it into the mould. When cold, turn it out 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Roman Pudding.— Butter a basin, and line it with boiled 
maccaroni, round like a beehive; have ready veal, ham, 
tongue, chicken, or cold game, all ent very finely; an onnee 
of Parmesan cheese, and a little nutmeg, pepper, salt lemon- 
peel, and Cayenne, two eggs, and a cupful of cream. Mix 
all together, aud fill your basin. Boil for half an hoar. 
When cold, turn it out and glaze It It may be eaten hot; 
then serve it with good rich gravy. 

Meat Jolty .—Cut some dressed meat (beef or mutton) into 
slices smaller than for hash; season them with salt and 
pepper. Dissolve some gelatine in one pint of good, clear 
stock; arrange the slices of meat in a mould, with slice* of 
hard-boiled eggs. Fill up the mould with the stock, and 
put it into the oven for half an hour. Let it stand till quit< 
cold, turn it out, and garnish with water-cress. 

Souoe Feet. —After they are nicely scraped and cleaned, 
boil them in water that has a little salt in it, until they are 
tender; then take them out, and put them in cold spiced 
vinegar. The water that they w ere boiled in, if allow ed to 
boil longer, will jelly. This can be poured over the feet 
Pig’s feet are the best to souse. They can either be eaten 
cold, or fried brown in butter. 

To Clean Marble.— Take two parts of common soda, one 
part of pumice-stone, and one part of finely-powdered chalk; 
sift it through a fine sieve, and mix it with water; then rub 
it well all over the marble, and the stains will be removed. 
Then wash the marble over with soap and water, and it 
will be as clean as it was at first. 

Cleaning Tinware.— The best thing for cleaning tinware is 
common soda. Damp a cloth, and dip in soda, and rub the 
ware briskly, after which wipe dry. Any blackened or 
dirty ware can be made to look as well as new. 


FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 

Fig. i.—Carriage-Dress or Violet Velvet.— Under- 
dress has one deep flounce. The over-dress falls low on the 
right side, and Is looped np high on the left, and is trimmed 
with a broad band of fur. The waist opens on the left aide, 
and with the sleeves and velvet muff, is also trimmad with 
fur. Purple velvet bonnet. 

Fig. n.—W alkino-Debss or Ghat-Geeks CamelVHaie. 
—Long cloak of gray-green cloth, with very large sleeve*, 
trimmed with fur. Green velvet bonnet. 

Fig. in.— Cabbiaob-Dress or Black Metalmsk.— Tb# 
skirt is long and plain. Over-dress of black velvet, open in 
front, long at the sideband slightly looped up at the back. 
The waist also has a black metalissevesL Ooat-aleevee with 
[ very deep cuffs. Black velvet hat, trimmed with black 
! feathers, and a block velvet bow. 

| Fig. iv.— Rkception-Dbess or Black Velvet ani> Porrr- 

CoLorbd Silk.— The entire front of the dress, except a vest- 
shaped piece on the body, is of black velvet; the vest-shaped 
! piece is of poppy-colored silk. Tbeeblack velvet is put on 
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in Tandykes around the bottom of the poppy-colored skirt. > 
Bands of black velvet also cross the skirt, holding it up in j 
loose puffs. Large black velvet bow at the end of the upper j 
band. The violin back of poppy-colored silk is trimmed \ 
with small bows of black velvet. Sleeves of black velvet, 
with poppy-colored puff at the elbow. 

Fio. v.— Walking-Dress.— The skirt is of fawn-colored 
silk. The back is rather long, and laid in flat plaits, down 
the middle of which are rows of large button*, and falls over 
a deep plaited ruffle. The front is trimmed to the top with 
narrow plaited ruffles. The over-dress is of light nut-brown 
camel'e-bair, open in front, trimmed with a ruffle on each 
aide; it is looped up in complicated folds at the back. Fawn- 
colored felt bat, trimmed with velvet the color of the dress. 

Fio. vi.— New Style or Fichu. —It can be made either 
of very thin muslin or of net, and trimmed with any kind 
of wide lace; in black it Is leas dressy, but looks very well 
over a rich-colored dress. 

Fio. vii.—Walking-Dress ton Fall or Checked and 
Striped De Laixe. —The lower-skirt is trimmed with a 
flcunce, bordered with a band of checked de laine. Above 
the flounce is a deep plaiting of the stilped material. Over¬ 
skirt round in front, and square at the back, edged with a 
plaiting of the striped, with two bias bands of the checked 
above it Jacket loose in front, and tight-fitting at the back. 
Sleeves with doep cuffs. 

Fio. viii.—Walkino-Drkss roa Fall or Dark-Blue and 
Cray Foulard Silk.— The front of the skirt is trimmed 
with several hands of the silk, cut bias. The back Is elabo¬ 
rately ruffled, and has a sash of dark-blue. The front and 
back of the waist, and sleeves, are of the plaid silk; the side- 
pieces and long pieces, on either sido of the dress, extending 
to the bottom, are of blue silk. Gray felt hat, trimmed 
with blue. 

General Remarks. —We give, this month, our usual 
variety of hats, head-dresses, bonnets, etc. Of the beauty of 
the hats we need say nothing, and it is almost impossible to 
describe them. Tho black metalisse paletot is edged with 
two ruffles of black silk, and has a plain hood, finished with 
a black ribbon bow. The black velvet spencer is finished 
with a black guipure lace, and is fastened across the front 
with rows of jet beads. A whito ertpe liue , in quilling, 
goes around the neck and front. The pocket is of black 
velvet, with whito net over it, and a rose with buds orna¬ 
ments it. W’e have seen, for evening-dress, some white lace 
pockets, from which clusters of flowers were apparently fall¬ 
ing. Tho dolman is of black poplin, with jet bead-braiding 
put on lengthwise, and trimmed with jet lace. The jacket 
is of black ribbed cloth, trimmed with block braid of two 
widths. The fronts are long and square, and the back short 
and full, and trimmed with pockets. The jacket is bordered 
with a band of white braid, having three narrow rows above. 
The brandebourgs consists of braid and gimp olives. The 
back is striped with braid, arranged in a fan-llko form, each 
row terminating with an olive. 

For frill dress, the hair continues to be dressed low on the 
neck, but it has been worn so for such a length of time that 
a change must soon take place. 

We recommend to our economical readers, as a good way of 
utilizing two old dresses, a style that may be suggested by the 
fourth figure in our fashion-plate, if a train dross is needed. 

Some sensible people still wear the skirt sufficiently short 
to escape the ground; but we regret to say that tho rather 
long skirt is still most popular, and this, combined with the 
close-fitting, tied-back skirt, mak* s walking anything but a 
graceful or comfortable affair. All varieties of trimmings ' 
are worn on under-skirts: ruffles, flounces, puffs, and plait- 
ings, and the over-dresses present the same variety. Some 
of the new camel*s-hair and other under-drosses are almost 
covered with braiding: fringes aro used to fiuish these 
dresses, and are also popular on silks, etc. Many of the 


newest imported dresses are trimmed with velvet ribbon, 
either sewed on in strips, or in any form the wearer may 
fancy. 

Bodices are made longer waisted than formerly, and the 
cuirass waist is still very popular. Worth has made, lately, 
for dresses to be worn in the house, a half-fitting jacket, 
tied in front with bow and ends; this is especially pretty 
for young people, or those with slender figures. He has 
also made, for more stylish dresses, bodices in the form of 
the hunting jacket of Louis the Fifteenth's time, which is a 
long basque all around, opening over an equally long vest 
in front, the vest being usually of a different color from tho 
jacket. Plaid materials wMl be worn much more as a trim¬ 
ming than as a material for a whole dress, and will provo 
more becoming to many figures used in this way. Coat- 
sleeves are still the most popular, except for fall dress. 
They are close-fitting, shorter, (which, of course, necessitates 
expensive long gloves,) and have cuffs of divers patierns, 
usually very flaring ones. Dresses still continue high in 
the neck : a more comfortable style for the approaching cold 
weather than it was for the summer time. 

Cloaks, Mantles, Jackets, are appearing in great variety, 
and no one of them seems to be the especial style, only all 
are long in front, and some are long all around, some again 
nearly reaching to the feet. 

Bonnets and Hats also appear in infinite variety; and 
small, white flowers, like tho hawthorn and elder [flower, 
buttercups, coriopeis, etc., are mnch used on black bonnet*, 
as well as wreaths, or bunches of currants, cherries, and 
other small fruits. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fio. i.—Girl’s Dress or Blue Poplin.— Sacqne of light- 
gray camel’s-hair, trimmed wkh black velvet, and fa-tene.) 
across tho front with gray gimp, and black velvet buttons. 
Light-gray felt hat, trimmed with black velvet and pink 
roses. 

Fio. n.—G irl's Dress of Ecru-Colored Bfoe.— The 
skirt is kilt plaited, and ornamented with t wo rows of scal¬ 
lops, done in button-hole stitch. The jacket is also bu tton- 
hded. Poppy-colored sash and buttons. 

Fio. iii.—Boy’s Scotch Suit of Either Tweed or Plaid. 
—Kilt plaited skirt, attached to an under-waistcoat; tho 
Jacket fastens in front with buttons. 


NOTICES. 

In Remittixq, for “ Peterson’s Magazine,” name, At 
the top of yeur letter, your post-office, county, and State. If 
possible, procure a post-office order on Philadelphia. If a 
post-office order cannot be had, get a draft on New York, or 
Philadelphia, deducting the exchange: if a draft cannot* be 
had, send greenbacks or notes of National banks, and re¬ 
gister your letter. Be particular to address to Charles J. 
Peterson, No. 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Persons ordering the Magazine from agents, or deal¬ 
ers, must look to them for the supply of the work. The 
publisher has no agent for whom he is responsible. 

4®- When the direction of a Magazine is to be changed, 
say at what post-office it was received, as well as the one it 
is to be sent to in future. 

Contributors, who wish to preserve their articles, 
must keep copies of them. We do not undertake to return 
manuscripts that we cannot use. 

No subscription received, at club prices, for less than 
a year. Club subscribers must begin with either the January 
or the July number. 

Back numbers for 1872, 1873, and 1874, may be had 
of the principal agents, or of tho publisher. 
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FALL PLANTING 


We will send thU Bracket Saw Fr 

loor eitra Sow*, fire Bracket Dwlgni, 

S rlnted direction!, by mall prepaid, on 
1.35. The Frame Is 5x14 Inches, mad 
wood, and beautifully pottcbud. 
■atiefaction to erery parchascr. Ex:: 
sent by mall for 35 cents per dozen. 


MILLER’S FALLS CO 


LAPHAM’S UNDER-BRAIDIR. 

Onlv MM./rr brmWlujt attachment, for 
ALL width* of braid, ever invented. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BEAUTIFY HOME 


CT PAINTING WITH 


AVERILL 

CHEMICAL PAINT 


78 BEEKMAN ST., N. Y, 


Sample can! of beautiful colon*, and recommendations 
from owners of tho finest residences in the country, fur¬ 
nished freo by the 

krill Chemical Paint Company, 

32 Burling Slip, New York, 


OHIO. 


Attached to Domestic, Singer. Wilscs, 
Weed, American. Howe, Home, Retnlt<- 
ton. Grover and Baker, Secor. and Wil- 
oo\ and GibU Machine*. Goodi•tarap-'i 
on wrong side. No paper patterns 
used. Agent* wanted every-wi^re. 
Price, Name Machine. A.kyo-.r 

Agent for It. For Circular*, Prio*-Iist«. 
and Terms addrew 

LAPHAM MF Q CO.. Marion. Q 


T ho Antnmn No. of Vick** Flornl Guide, 

containing descriptions Of Hyacinths Tulip*. Lilies. 
I and all Bulba and Seeds for Fall Planting in the Garden. 

and for Winter Flowers in the House—just published, and 
I sent free to all. Address, 

JANES VICK, Rochester, X. Y. 


THE UTILITY ADJUSTABLE TABLE 

May be raised or lowered to suit any person or purpose, and folded 
for packing away in a moment. Invaluable to ladies in cutting 
and basting. A boon to invalids A treasure to children, an 1 
unequalcd for writing, study, games, &c. Exprcssage pre-paid 
within 500 miles of New York. Ten per cent, allowed on order? 
from greater distance. Extra inducements to clubs. Made in 
great variety of style, shape, size and price. Tables for games, 
with chess and cribbage boards inlaid. Send for illustrated cir¬ 
cular, and quote Peterson's Magazine. 

LASTBIE ft SARGENT, Sole Prop’s and MTrs. 793 Broadway, New York. 


can make $5 aduy in their own city or town. 
Addrewr, Ellis Mp’o Co., Waltham, Mans, j 
FOR DR. MARCH'S 


LA DIES 
AGENTS WANTED 


WM. J. CARLTON adtertwIno. 

39 Park Row, New' York. 


ON ST ANTI N E’S 

ineTarSoap 

FOR TOI LET, BATH & NU RSERY. 
CURES SKI N.^SCALP DISEASES 
RESTORES HAIR,*PREVENTS BALDNESS 
SOLD BY GROCERS^DRUGGISTS. 


LOOK AT THE RUDWIT^ 

Aye ! look at the ruins of what were once magnificent 
sets of teeth to be seen anywhere in society. Is it not mar¬ 
vellous that such destruction is permitted, when, by ttaiog 
that delightful dentifrice, 

SOZODONT* 

any teeth, however fragile, may be preserved from decay 
or blemish ? There may have been some excuse for tins 
havoc in days gone by, w’hen there was no safeguard 
against dental decay in existence, but there is no apology 
now, as SOZODONT preserves the soundness of the 
teeth from youth to old age. Don't neglect to use this 
antiseptic dentifrice, as it not only makes the teeth glitter 
like pearls, but also purifies and sweetens the breath. One 
bottle will last sixFinontns. 
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THE RUINED CASTLE. 

BY II. J. VERNON. 


44 Welcome to your home ! It is a ruined one, 
but all I have. Once I hoped better things, 
darling.” 

The speaker was the young earl of Tankerville. 
He stood, with his newly-wedded bride, on a 
broad, but decayed terrace, overlooking a wide 
sweep of hill-side and river. It was night, but 
the moon was shining, silvering all things with 
its magical radiance. Behind him was a long, 
low, picturesque edifice, half castle, half manor- 
house, dilapidated and in ruin. 

14 1 would be happy anywhere, dearest,” was 
the fond answer, 44 even in the poorest cottage, 
were you with me.” 

44 It is but little more than a cottager’s fare I 
have to offer you,” said the young husband, sadly. 
44 Yet, when Geoffrey Tankerville, five hundred 
years ago, built this castle, he held a hundred 
manors. When his descendant. Sir Godfrey, 
leaped his horse from yonder parapet, and was 
dashed to pieces, sooner than surrender to the 
Yorkists, who had stormed the walls, the pos¬ 
sessions of the family were even greater. But 
now, this ruined castle, and a few barren acres, 
represent our entire wealth. Ah, Gwendoline, 
had I known that I was to be disinherited, I 
would never have asked you to be mine-” 

“Hush! not a word of that,” replied the 
bride, laying her hand lightly on his lips, 44 you 
would have done me a great wrong. Besides, 
you were not to blame. Your cousin, after years 
of estrangement, had acknowledged you as heir 
of his estates, and the title he could not keep from 
you. He afterward changed his mind, that was 
all.” 

44 Yet,” answered the young earl, 44 1 am sure 
there was a will in my favor. The old earl said 
to me, 4 1 have comd to die in the home of our 
race, and I realize at last that I have no right to 
disinherit you, simply because I hated your 
father. Years ago, I made a will, leaving to my 
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brother-in-law, Lord Dormer, all, except this 
castle, which is entailed on the title. But now 
I have executed a later will, giving everything 
to you. 1 It was on this assurance, darling, that 
I came to you, and spoke. Then the old earl 
died suddenly ; was found in his library-chair a 
corpso: had died, it was supposed, while looking 
over his papers. If the later will was ever ab¬ 
stracted, it was at that time. Certain it is, it 
was never found.” 

44 1 have always thought it very strange, espe¬ 
cially as no one was here, you say, who could have 
had any interest in making away wi h the will.” 

“On the contrary, the old butler, Williams, 
was my fast friend. He himself was one of the 
witnesses to the will. But see, there he comes, 
to summon us to dinner. An earl of Tanker- 
ville is poor indeed when one aged follower is 
butler, footman, valet, steward, everything, and 
that on his master’s wedding-day.” 

The young bride turned to take a last look at 
the landscape, before going in. Just at that 
moment a raven croaked under the terrace-wall. 
The interruption came so unexpectedly, the sound 
was so foreboding, that Lady Tankerville shrank 
instinctively, and shuddered. 

44 You think it an omen of evil,” said her hus¬ 
band, with concern. 44 Let us rather look on it 
a3 a welcome. These ravens have been here from 
time immemorial: they are the last of our re¬ 
tainers: it is but their rude way of showing 
gladness.” 

The bride tried to smile. 

44 1 was silly,” she said, “and nervous. Yes! 
it is a good omen, for see, here he comes, soaring 
over the parapet, and with a white peace-offering, 
I declare, in his beak, like the dove from the 
ark. What can it be?” 

As she spoke, the raven rose heavily over the 
terrace, flapping his wings slowly, and hovered 
just above them. 

811 
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FANNIE ELLIS. 


“Ho does not fear us, at any rate," said the 
earl, “and that is a sign of welcome. Stay, I 
will scare hin till he drops his burden, and 
then we will see what it is. I cannot make 
it out." 

He uttered a quick, loud cry, as he spoke, and 
the raven, with a frightened croak, let go his 
burden, and lumbered duskily away. 

“ Strange," cried the young noble, as he pick¬ 
ed up the parcel, which had fallen almost at his 
feet, “this is a folded parchment. It is tied and 
scaled like some important law paper. Gracious 
heaven ! what do I read ? The superscription is, 

* The last will and testament of Ralph , earl of Tan - 
herville .’ Why, my darling, this is the lost will, 
unless my eyes, in this moonlight, deceive 
me." 

True enough, it was the lost will, as they soon 
convinced themselves, beyond the possibility of 
a doubt, when they came to examine it, delibe¬ 
rately, ia the lighted dining-room, within doors. 
“Them’s my werry letters," cried old Williams, 
between laughing and tears, “I knows the big 
W and the two (he pronounced them with 
a h t ) “and that’s Jim Jones’ siganatoor like¬ 
wise: Lor’ bless us, what a mirracul!" 

A search, the next day, under the terrace-wall, 
revealed a large cavity, filled with various other 
articles, apparently stolen by the raven, and hid 
t lere. “It is most probable," said the young 
earl, “ that my poor old predecessor was exam¬ 


ining this very will, with other papers, when he 
was struck with death, and that the raven, enter¬ 
ing through the open window, carried off the 
document and secreted it. I have heard of such 
curious freaks before." 

Lord Dormer made no opposition to the sur¬ 
render of the estates. He was very wealthy, in 
his own right; and besides, he saw the folly of a 
contest. 

“ It was a lucky chance, my lord," said the 
family lawyer, when he announced this result, 
“that brought you to the eld castle for your wed- 
! ding tour. Otherwise the will might never have 
| been found, for the raven was plainly carrying it 
off to some other secret receptacle, God knows 
where." 

“It was not chance," reverently replied the 
young bride, who was present, “ it was Provi¬ 
dence. Whatever else is false, this is true— 
that God reigns, and reigns in all things. Not 
a sparrow falls to the grouud without his sanc¬ 
tion." 

t “ You are right, my lady, and I stand reprov¬ 
ed," said the old solicitor. “ It was God’s do¬ 
ing*, and His alone." 

All this happened nearly half a century ago. 
The castle has long since been restored, and is 
no more desolate and in decay. But the bride 
still lives, and often tells to her grandchildren, 
as they listen at her knee, the romantic story of 
the recovery of the wilL 


FANNIE ELLIS. 

BT U. D. THOMAS, M.D. 


Fannie Ellis, yon remember, 

That unclouded afternoon. 

When the grove* of Nioolet Island 
Wore the livery of June; 

And vre walked beneath the shadow 
While the light-winged momenta aped, 
And our thoughts wero bright and cloudl 
As the bright sky over head. 

Fannie Ellis, Fannie Ellis t 
Sweetly will your mind recall, 

Where, upon the green sward Boated, 

I repeated “ Lock8ley Hall." 

Then the whisper of the south wind 
Was not softer than your sighs. 

Nor the fitr-off blue of Heaven 
Deeper than your liquid eyes. 

Never had so bright a verdure 
Clothed the grass beneath our feet 
Never had the lmppy wild birds 
Sang so merrily and sweet; 


Never had the blushing flowers 
Breathed such fragrant breath away; 

Never were our livee so holy. 

As they seemed that Summer day. 

Seated there, beside the river, 

Listening to the cataract's roar. 

While the restless waves below us 
Tossed their fbaiqy crests ashore; 

We forgot that aught of sorrow 
Could to human lives belong; 

And tho music, floating round us, 
Soemed an angel's triumph song. 

Fannie Ellis, Fannie Ellis. 

Through the blissful years to come. 

We shall think of this together, 

In the tranqnil light of home. 

Since the ties that then were woven. 
Time can never rend apart; 

Since the love that day unfolded. 

Binds us ever, heart to heart. 
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SAM’S NEAR-SIGHTED SISTER. 


BT BOS ABIE G B A T. 


“There you arc, all right, now; you can’t 
make a mistake. Had you been left to your own 
derices, I suppose you would have seated your¬ 
self in a coal-bin, instead of a car,” said brother 
Sam, laughingly, os he gave me a hurried kiss, 
and then jumped from the train, while “all 
aboard ! all aboard !” sounded in our ears. 

The mistakes, which my near-sightedness caus¬ 
ed me to make, had long been a subject of mirth 
In our household. I had once, while threading 
the mazes of the city, lost my way ; and brother 
S&m, who was always appearing at ihe most in¬ 
convenient seasons, came up in time to hear me 
making a touching appeal to a cigar holder in the 
form of an Indian, which stood outside of a store. 
As the figure, very naturally, paid no attention 
to my question, I supposed he was hard of hear¬ 
ing, and I elevated my voice accordingly. Sam 
reported this at home, with additions and varia¬ 
tions, and never ceased to teaze me about it, until 
a stil! more ridiculous mistake diverted him. 
On one unlucky evening, in summer, wanting 
some fresh water from the pump, which stood 
just outside of our door, I took the pitcher, and, 
running out, recklessly seized the hand of a man 
who was passing, and proceeded to pump it. 
The stranger stood for a moment, regarding me 
attentively; then, not comprehending the situa¬ 
tion, and supposing that I took him for an ac¬ 
quaintance, he bowed politely, and remarked, 
“ I beg your pardon, miss, I think you have 
made a mistake.” Of course, Sam was at a front 
window, and saw it all, and did not fail to re¬ 
hearse the scene for months afterward. 

Now, I was on my way to visit a school-mate, 
who resided on a farm, And Sam declared that if 
a white-faced cow should meet me at the station, 
I would probably embrace it, supposing it to be 
my friend. When the train stopped, however, 
Susie Laneton was there, punctually, to meet 
me—and for once Sam was wrong. 

“ Ben is coming home soon,” my friend 
remarked, next day. “You never have seen 
my brother. I want you to be friends.” 

A few days after Ben made his appearance, 
while we were sitting at the tea-table. 

“ A lady is going to deliver a Temperance Lec¬ 
ture, over in Paradise, this evening,” remarked 
Ben, after awhile. “ I saw the hand-bill at the 
depot. What do you all say to going ?” 


“You and Bessie might go,” replied Mrs. Lane- 
ton, “in the buggy.” And so it was managed. 

A drive of three miles brought us to Paradise. 
Ben, after helping me out, at the church, pro¬ 
ceeded to put his horse under a shed, where the 
other horses were resting. The small house was 
crowded to excess. The speaker was calm and 
earnest, and a goodly harvest of pledges was 
reaped. Then the crowd surged out. 

“ Excuse me a moment, while I untie the 
horse and bring him around,” said Ben. He 
disappeared in the darkness, for it had set in to 
rain ; it was a thick, drizzling mist, and you could 
not see a foot before you. “ Very well,” said I, 
and he left me on the porch, with other ladies. 

Presently I heard a sound of wheels, and, 
straining my eyes, I faintly distinguished the 
outlines of a horse and buggy. 

“ All ready !” said a voice. 

“Yes,” I replied; and, guided by the sound, 

I stepped out into the misty gloom, and was 
quickly assisted into the buggy. 

“ This is rather a rough night for you,” said 
my escort, “and my horse is so restive, that I 
dared not leave him for a moment to help you.” 

“ Oh !” I replied. “ I am not easily annoyed ; 
and it is rather fun to bo out in the dark and 
rain. Hod it not been for your voice, I should 
not have been able to find you, for I could not 
see at all.” 

“No,” said my companion. “And we shall 
have to trust to the instinct of our horse to take 
us home, for I cannot distinguish the road. 
They are rather primitive in this little out-of-the- 
way village,” he continued. 

“ Do you consider public speaking a woman’s 
vocation ?” I asked, after a little while. 

“A woman has a right to any vocation which 
she can discharge well. All women cannot speak 
in public, but neither can all men; and such had 
better turn their attention to something else. 
Private exhortation is ihe forte of some, writing 
of others. We each have a gift, and should seek 
to cultivate it, and use it for the good of our fel¬ 
low-creatures.” 

1 felt rebuked. I had lived to the age flf nine¬ 
teen without once considering what gift I had 
received which could be cultivated for the benefit 
of those around me. The novelty of hearing a 
woman speak iu public had brought me out 
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this evening. I had no higher motive. I felt 
ashamed of myself, and I began to think more 
highly of Ben. He evidently had loftier views 
of life, a nobler character than I had supposed 
at first. 

“Home again!” said my companion, after 
much more conversation of this kind; and 1 could 
just discern the dim outlines of a house through 
the mist. 

Lights appeared at the door. A boy came for¬ 
ward, saying, “I will take care of the horse,” 
and I followed Ben into the sitting-room. 

Was I dreaming, or had one of those mAgio 
changes described in the Arabian Nights taken 
place during my absence ? The sitting-room had 
a most unfamiliar look. All the furniture was 
changed. My friends, whom I had been visiting 
during the last two weeks, were not there ! 

I gazed into the strange faces by which I was 
surrounded, and found that all eyes, with a puz : 
zled, curious look, were closely scrutinizing me. 
The room seemed to be swimming around with 
me. I turned toward the door, exclaiming, 

“Ben, Ben! Where’s Ben?” forgetting, in 
my bewildered state, to use the formal “Mr.” 

But no “ Ben” was visible. Instead, there 
stood at the door a young man, who now ad¬ 
vanced, and bowing to me, remarked, 

“I must ask your pardon, miss, for I have 
made a blunder, which has caused all this con¬ 
fusion ; but the darkness, and the fact of my 
being a stranger in the place, must be my apology. 
I find that I took one young lady to the church, 
and have brought another one back. As my ac¬ 
quaintance with Miss Delia is so very slight, and 
the darkness solutely precluded my seeing your 
face, I rea.iy do not know that I was so very 
much to blame.” 

The mystery now was soon explained. My 
escort, Mr. Denman, was visiting in the family 
of Mr. White, and had gone to the lecture in 
company with Miss Delia White, who had that 
day returned home from a visit. As the gentle¬ 
man had had no previous acquaintance with the 
young lady, in the darkness everything had be¬ 
come mixed; consequently, I had gone home 
with Mr. Denman, unconsciously leaving her to 
provide for herself. 

My new friends were very hospitable, and in¬ 
sisted upon keeping me until the next day. 

“ It would not do to risk you again on this 
dark night,” said Mr. White, laughing. “ You 
have developed a reckless fancy for running off 
with strange young men, and there is no know¬ 
ing whether you would make so good a choice 
the next time.” 

“ I think /deserve some credit for the choice,” 


said Mr. Denman, coming to my rescue with a 
compliment, and bowing low. 

“ What is to be done about Delia?” inquired 
Mrs. White, directly. 

“ Nothing at all,” replied her husband. “ She 
has taken care of herself long ago. There is not 
a family within ten miles of tis with whom she is 
not acquainted. So she is in no danger of suf¬ 
fering for a shelter. But we must send word 
to Mr. Laneton s, or they will be worrying over the 
disappearance of their young visitor.” 

Mortified and ashamed, I tried to apologize. 

“I am forever making some mistake,” I said, 
“owing to my being near-sighted.” 

“ I do not think your being near-sighted had 
much to do with your not seeing in the dark,” 
said Mr. Denman, bowing courteously again. 
“You certainly did as well as I. The fault was 
mine, if any one’s.” 

A messenger was dispatched, and in due time 
returned with the information that Delia had 
gone home with Ben, when it was discovered 
that both had been jilted. She sent word that 
she had decided to spend the night at Mr. 
Laneton’s. 

The next morning was bright and clear, and 
my friend Susie drove over with Delia White. 

“So, Bessie,” said she, “you jilted brother 
Ben at the very first opportunity. The next time 
I send you forth with him, or any one, I shall tie 
you together.” 

This little episode served to make me feel 
pretty well acquainted with the White family , 
and as they were old friends of the Laneton’s, we 
young people exchanged visits frequently. 

Delia was disposed to bo quite sociable; and 
when she came to visit us, Mr. Denman was sure 
to be the one to drive her over. “ Brother Ben'* 
was always my escort when Sue and I went to 
Mr. White's. Sometimes we would all go in the 
large family carryall; sometimes Ben and I 
would go in the buggy, while Susie rode on 
horseback ; and sometimes Ben and I would have 
the horses, while Susie and some other member 
of the family went in the buggy. It was very 
plain to see what was Susie’s idea. She had told 
me. significantly, that she wished me to like her 
brother Ben, and now she was taking every op¬ 
portunity to throw U9 into each other's society. 

But ? did not fancy Ben, at least, for a lover. 
He was a pleasant, lively companion. I could 
talk and laugh with him; but somehow I was 
always comparing him with Mr. Denman, and not 
to Ben’s advantage. 

Meantime, I wondered what congeniality Mr. 
Denman found in Delia. She was what might 
be called “a very nice girl.” I liked her. 
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There was something so true and unsuspicious 
about her. But then it did not seem to me 
that she was exactly suited to Paul Denman. 

The season woi'e on, and Mr. Denman and my- > 
self both lingered. He had come to regain his 
health, which close application to study had in¬ 
jured ; but though he seemed quite strong and 
well now, he was in no hurry to leave. I some¬ 
times thought he would remain until after the 
wedding, and take Delia home with him. I stayed, 
too, because I enjoyed the life I was leading, and 
because I had nothing in particular to call me 
home. Susie, moreover, had promised that if I 
would spend part of the autumn with her, she 
would return with me, and winter in the city. 

The sultry days of summer had passed, Sep¬ 
tember had come, October was at hand. 

“Let ns have a grand picnic. It is just the 
weather for it,” said Susie. “ We will invite all 
the neighbors. We have some very fine young 
men whom you have not seen yet, Bessie. But 
you must promise,” she added, slyly, “ not to 
run away with any of them, under pretence of 
being near-sighted.” 

1 felt my cheeks burn. Somehow they always 
did, now, when any allusion was made to my 
ridiculous adventure in the early summer. 

The day was bright, and even warm. The 
white dresses of the ladies gleamed among the j 
trees, and the bright ribbons floated on the light ] 
breeze. Everything was joyous. j 

1 had been playing croquet. So had Mr. Den- ; 
man and Delia White, and they had been part- ; 
ners, and had coine off victorious. Now I saun- j 
tered off by inyself. I was tired of hearing ; 
voices, tired of the laughter and mirth around 
me. I wanted to be alone. I was not happy. 
Suddenly I heard a step. I looked up. Mr. 
Denman was approaching, fanning himself with 
his large straw hat. 

“ Miss Bessie !” he exclaimed, throwing him¬ 
self down on the grass beside me, “ you look like 
a queen; the sun is crowning your golden hair 
as with jewels.” 

“ I should like to play queen for a little while,” 
I replied. “ I think it must be very pleasant to 
have all of one's commands obeyed.” 

“ Command me,” said my companion, rising 
upon one knee. “ You shall see what a willing 
subject you have.” 

I laughed, and replied, “I dare not usurp 
the authority of another sovereign.” 

He seemed not to understand me, and went on 
In the same strain of playful compliment. 

I did not like this style of conversation, espe¬ 
cially from him. 1 thought he might much bet¬ 
ter be saying pretty things to Delia. Looking 


up, just then, I caught a glimpse of her and 
Ben, through the trees. Mr. Denman's eyes fol¬ 
lowed the direction of mine. 

“She is playing the queen now,” said he, 

“ and she does it well. How pretty she looks 
to-day. There is nothing like happiness to add 
beauty to any face.” 

“You think, then,” 1 asked, “ that she is so 
supremely happy ?” 

“Certainly,” he replied. “Are not most 
young ladies happy when they are on the eve of 
their marriage, at least if they have entered into 
the bond with the right feeling?” 

I started. He never had spoken to me so 
plainly of it before. It had been carried on so 
openly that, of course, I had not been blind to 
it; but then it is always startling to have even 
facts put into plain words. He noticed my sur¬ 
prise, and asked, 

“ Did you not know it? I thought they had 
told you ; they are all so pleased about it. They 
will certainly wish you to stay to the wed¬ 
ding.” 

This was cool conceit, indeed ! To tell me 
that they were all so pleased about it! Why did 
he not leave it to others to say that? 

Delia had discovered us now, and she ran up, 
exclaiming. “ Come, Mr. Denman, we want you 
for another game of croquet,” and, drawing her 
arm through his, she led him off. 

Ben took my companion's place on the grass. 
After conversing awhile on ordinary topics, he 
said, suddenly, “ Bessie, are you not going to 
congratulate me?” 

“ Certainly,'' I replied, “ I think you have 
succeeded admirably. The flogs are so grace¬ 
fully hung, and the grounds look exceedingly 
pretty and inviting. I am sure every one seems 
to be enjoying the occasion.” 

“Yes,” said he, absently, “it is a success. 
You will stay to the wedding, won't you ?” 

This was very abrupt, and I replied that 
“ I did not know, I had not thought much 
about it.” 

“ But you must stay,” he urged. “ It is to 
come off next month, and we cannot get along 
without you. Delia is going to ask you to be one 
of the bridemaid8.” 

“ Why are you so deeply interested in it?” I 
inquired. 

“ If a fellow can’t be interested in his own 
wedding, who in the world should be ?” he ex¬ 
claimed. 

“Your own wedding!” 1 echoed, while the 
trees seemed to be dancing and whirling around. 

“Yes,” said he, laughing. “Whose did you 
suppose it was ?’* 
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“ I—I thought it was Mr. Denman’s,” 1 stam¬ 
mered. 

Ben laughed again, then gave a low whistle. 

44 Well, you are more near-sighted than I sup¬ 
posed,” he said ; and then he added, signifi¬ 
cantly, 11 1 think Mr. Denman has other views 
for himself. Why did you suppose I was so ! 
constantly running over to Mr. White's? Did 
you think it was for the pleasure of conversing 
with the old gentleman, or to make love to the 
old lady ?” 

My cheeks burned, and I did not care to reveal 
what had been my thoughts on this point. 

44 But come,” said he. *’ 1 think their game 
of croquet must be over now, and it is nearly sup¬ 
per-time.” 

We met Mr. Denman and Delia, who were 
coming to look for us, and now we exchanged 
partners. 

“I suppose Ben has been seeking your con¬ 
gratulations,” said Mr. Denman, after a while. 
“I don’t know but I was rather premature in my 
remarks; but I thought you knew all about it. 
They were so very open with it alL What did 
you think ?” 

4 ‘ I thought,” said I, 14 that you were to be 
Delia’s bridegroom.” 

“II” exclaimed Mr. Denman. 44 Why, Bessie, 
have you so entirely misunderstood me ? I had 
hoped to be your bridegroom.” 

Some little time after this, we heard voices 
calling us, “Bessie I Bessie 1 where are you?” 
“Mr. Denman, do come to supper I” And a 
merry crowd burst upon us, and dragged us forth 
from our hiding place. 

Paul Deuman and I remained to Delia’s wed¬ 
ding. He was groomsman, and I was bride- 
maid. Then we all took our way to the city: 
the newly-wedded pair on their bridal-trip; Paul 
and I to our respective homes; Susie going with 
me to make her promised visit. 

Paul Denman, of course, was a frequent guest 


at our house. I had rather dreaded Sam’s teas¬ 
ing propensities, and at first I found him some¬ 
what inconvenient; but he soon subsided, and 
left us undisturbed. I knew this cessation of 
hostilities was owing to Susie. She had so much 
tact, and contrived so kindly to keep him out of 
our way. After awhile I began to fear that I 
was neglecting her; but when I apologized about 
it, she smiled so amiably, and begged me so not 
to worry, “ as she could take care of herself,” 
to use her own words, that my good resolutions 
melted away, and I continued as before. 

The winter sped on rapidly. Spring came. 
Then Susie began to talk of going home. 

“Oh, I cannot spare you!” I replied. 44 1 
should miss you dreadfully. I know I have been 
rather selfish, but I am going to do better.” 

44 You have not been selfish, one bit,” replied 
Susie. 44 But they insist upon having me at home 
now, and I must go.” 

44 Well, then,” said I, 44 1 will give you up for 
only a little while. You must come back some 
i time before my wedding. You know you sue to 
be my bridemaid.” 

44 1 declare, Bess,” broke in Sam, “you are 
getting more and more near-sighted! Susie is 
not going to be your bridemaid, for she will be 
acting a conspicuous part in a little drama at 
home, about that time; and we will all go to¬ 
gether on our wedding trip.” 

I blushed at my own stupidity, then kissed 
the bride elect, and, finally, burst into tears, be¬ 
cause everything had turned out just as I wished, 
although I had not planned it. 

One evening in June, Paul Denman and I 
were pronounced man and wife. Brother Sam 
remained to my wedding, as he said he wished 
to be sure that I did not run away with tha 
wrong man. But the next morning he went to 
Paradise, was married the day after, and then 
from there he and his wife joined us at Albany, 
and we took our trip to Niagara together. 


MAMMA’S FLOWER-GIRL. 


BY CATHARINE ALLAN. 


Whkn skies are fresh and pearly, 
Forth goes oar littlo maid, 

Up in the morning early, 

In garden-trim arrayed. 

She flits among the bowers. 

No bird more blithe or gay, 
And culls the choicest flowers 
For dear mamma's bouquet. 


Her basket soon discloses 
Snch lilies, pansies—seel 
And dewy Damask rosea 
With spice from Araby. 

Yet she herself is brighter 
Than any, or the whole. 

The lilies are not whiter 
Than darling Minnie’s suul t 
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CII APT EU Y. 

In the long hours of that night, when sleep 
persistently fled from her eyelids, Genevieve 
fought a battle, which, for good or evil, was to 
&fTect her whole after life. At first the predomi¬ 
nant feeling with her was shame and mortifica¬ 
tion. The words she had overheard, during her 
walk back to the hotel, stung her like whips of 
scorpions. No one less proud than she, could 
fully understand what she suffered. But, nfter 
awhile, nuofher feeling began to assert itself, and * 
finally became ovorpoworing. She had never be¬ 
fore supposed that she loved Elster in any really 
passionate sense.. She had regarded marriage 
with him as merely a desirable conventional ar¬ 
rangement, believing, as she had often told her¬ 
self, that the time had passed when she could 
love. In her desire to be sincere, she had not 
concealed, even from him, that phase of the ar¬ 
rangement. He had often winced under it, and 
it had had not alitile to do with his conduct now, 
as was natural; for most men, we suspect, would 
rather be deceived in such matters than be told 
frankly by the woman they are to marry, that 
she cannot love them with the ardor of a first 
affection. But now, when she found that she was , 
probably to lose Elster, Genevieve awoke to the 
true condition of her heart. She had deceived 
herself, she found ; she was really in love ; it 
was her despair that revealed it to her. 

“ How could I,” she cried, wringing her 
hands, “ how could I be so weak? Or why have 
l awoke to a consciousness of it, only at this 
late hour, when it is too late ? Had I been different 
with him, this might not have happened. He 
has often said I was too haughty, and grandma 
tells me of it continually. I have repelled him, 

I have worn out his patience.” 

She was no longer the proud, cold, self-con¬ 
tained woman: she was a young girl, with all 
the ardor of youth. Her cheeks burned thero 
even in the dark; her fingers worked passion¬ 
ately together; the big tears gathered, hot and 
scalding in her eyes, and rolled, unnoticed, down 
her cheek. 

But this had its hour. The natural strength of 
her character asserted itself after awhile. The pas¬ 
sion of weeping passed away, her low sobbing ceas¬ 
ed ; she rose, struck a light, and washed her face. 


AVhen she caught sight of herself, in the glass, 
as she prepared to arrange her hair for the 
night, she said, with a weary smile, 

“And I look like that, do I ? Twenty years 
older than this morning. What a fool I have 
been. If I let these things affect me so, people 
will see the truth in my dim eyes and sunken 
cheeks. That must never be. I have sowed, 
and I must reap.” 

Then another phase of feeling swept, over her. 
She was capable, this Genevieve of ours, of self- 
abnegation to a degree that, in other times, might 
have made a martyr of her. Grand possibilities 
of the noblest heroism lay dormant in her soul. 
Had it .been otherwise, had she been really the 
cold, haughty beauty she so often seemed, we 
should never have undertaken to write this his¬ 
tory of her. 

“ Why should I complain,” she said, following 
up this new train of thought, “ if Elster finds, 
in another, greater happiness than in me? If I 
love him,” and her cheek again became crimson, 
all alone as she was, as she put this fact in such 
plain words, “ I ought to seek his happiness 
; rather than mine. Years do not make such a 
1 difference in a man as in a woman. At twenty- 
five, perhaps, my sex may be where his is at 
fifty. Who knows ? Each heart must answer 
for itself. The very frivolity of Violet, as I would 
call it, may be just what is necessary as the com¬ 
plement to his more solid character. And my 
sister! What if she is attracted toward him? 
Under such circumstances, have 1 the right to 
keep him to his word ? Should I not rather give 
him back his promise, and do everything I can 
to further his suit for Violet?” 

If Genevieve had been five years younger, she 
might have rested here, and in thinking she was 
doing only what was right, have helped to dig 
the grave of her own happiness. Many a girl 
has done this, under an exaggerated notion of 
self-sacrifice, if not of duty. But Genevieve had 
too well-balanced a mind long to remain in this 
opinion. 

“No,” she said. “I will not be foolish. I 
will not go out of my way to defeat myselfi 
I have rights as well as Violet. I will not 
marry Elster, after what I have seen, unless 
I find that he really loves me the best; but 
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I will not give him up: at least, until assured 
of this.” 

She raised her head proudly, as she spoke, all 
the old haughty fire in her eyes. 

“It is hi9 right: it may yet be my protec¬ 
tion,” she went on, “ that he should Bee more of 
Violet. Then, if he loves her, I will retire from 
the rivalry. But it may be, it may be,” and a 
delicious thrill shot through her, “ that he will 
like me best yet.” 

She hung her head bashfully, and a smile 
broke all over her face os she whispered these 
last wordB to herself. No one, who had seen her 
then, would have recognised the proud beauty 
of society. 

“1 will make grandma,” she continued, still 
speaking to herself, and, as she spoke, she leaned 
her cheek on her hand, in an attitude of deep, 
thought, “let Violet go into society here. Elster 
shall meet her continually. If we were to marry, 
he would be certain to meet her afterward, and 
then, if his fancy should grow into a passion, it 
would be too late. I will not run that risk. 
They shall meet now. The game shall be played 
out fair,” she said, rising haughtily, “and if I ; 
lose, I lose. And why should I be afraid of any 
one, even Violet ?” 1 

The gray dawn was breaking before the conflict j 
was over, and Genevieve had thus finally re- 
solved on her course. We shall see that she ! 
never after flinched from it. 

Meantime, Elster’s reflections, though different, 
were hardly less pleasant. As he sat in his room, 
looking out of the window, and waiting for din¬ 
ner to be announced, he passed in retrospect the 
events of the last few days. The general result 
was not kindly toward Genevieve. He had 
often heard the latter and he^ grandmother talk¬ 
ing of the little sister, and had been led, as we 
have seen, to think that she was a mere child. 
Having now seen this beautiful girl, this glo¬ 
rious vision of youth, he felt suspicious and hard. 
Life had rendered him somewhat harsh in his 
judgments, and he had a feeling now that he had 
been tricked, and purposely, he feared. He ac¬ 
cused Genevieve of willful deception, in keeping 
this lovely creature out of sight, lest her own 
sovereignty should run the risk of being dis- s 
turbed. j 

Lost in these angry reflections, he did not hear j 
the gong, and dinner was half over before he re¬ 
membered to go down stairs. The old lady was 
trying her digestive organs to their fullest extent, 
but Miss Rolleston was not visible. 

“She has a headache, or something,” tho 
grandmother said, “and so would stay in her 
room, and only take some soup, a sure means of 


making herself worse; but I am too fond of my 
own way, ever to interfere with other people. 
I suppose she will come down to-morrow, st 
breakfast, well enough.” 

Having said this, she rather turned her back 
on Elster, and talked with some new eomers, 
acquaintances from town, whom Elster did not 
know. 

There was to be a dance the following ni ght. 
Somehow, all that day, Elster did not see Gene¬ 
vieve. She only appeared for a late breakfast, 
after he had finished ; and she did not come down 
to dinner. It was late, too, when she entered the 
ball room. Familiar as all the people there were 
with her appearance, she gave them a new sen¬ 
sation, a pleasant one to everybody, except the 
man who had asked to be her husband. 

Never hod she looked more beautiful, never 
warmed more out of her cold grandeur. Usually 
she wore dresses rather heavy and rich than 
youthful; but to-night she was in thin white, 
relieved by decorations of vivid blue. There was 
color in her cheeks; her calm eyes were eager 
and bright. She looked years younger than her 
j age. But all her beauty did not soften Elster 
j a whit. 

| The gayer Genevieve waxed, the more old Mrs. 
Rolleston shivered. She had a mind to go to bed, 
and lie there for a week. She liked battles, 
when victory was certain; but she hardly under¬ 
stood her granddaughter this evening, and she 
lmd no wish to find herself alone with her at 
present. 

Still nothing happened, this night, or the next 
day. Genevieve did not open her lips in regard 
to the dangerous subject, and this very reticence 
excited the old woman into a fever. The sus¬ 
pense was agony to her impatient nature. 

“Do have it out, and be done I” she cried, at 
last. “It’s no fault of mine. I couldn’t get up 
at five o’clock to keep the little witch from tum¬ 
bling down waterfalls into Lawrence Elster's 
arms. I’m not to blame for her youth and 
beauty. And there was no one else but she to 
play in the game. I couldn’t help it, if she did 
beat you.” 

The old creature could not have resisted giving 
that last thrust, if she had known that Genevieve 
would throttle her at the end of the sentence. 
She did not receive a word of reply. 

“You’ll never be satisfied till I send her back 
to school. It’s too hard; she amuses me, and 
nothing else does. I like to have her about, and 
now she must go.” 

An awful tempest swept across the white 
beauty of Genevieve Rolleston’s face, but she 
only said, 
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44 Yes; I think, perhaps, she must go.” j 

Her grandmother began to choke and sob a 
little. 

44 I’m the most miserable old woman alive,” 
said she. 44 You’re a stone image, a marble pig— 
and that's what you are !” 

Genevieve stood looking straight over her head 
as the old woman hurried on with a flood of an¬ 
gry, half-frightened abuse, no more moved by it 
than the Egyptian sphynx would be by the com¬ 
plaining of the desert wind at its base At last, 
she said, 

44 A night and a day I have been thinking. I 
want another day and night. I will end your 
suspense.then.” 

The old woman was furious at finding herself 
cowed; but cowed she was, aud glad of the re¬ 
prieve. Still the fiery spirit, and love of domina¬ 
tion, were too strong in her to let herself be sub¬ 
jected to the humiliation of permitting Genevieve 
to see thai she was cowed, if it could be helped. 
She caught her breath, and the remains of her 
flagging temper, in an instant, and said, 

44 Another day and night, indeed ! If you are 
talking blank verse, you may as well stop, for I 
never could understand poetry.” 

But the very peevishness, which made her 
usually stern voicp sound quavering and aged, 
was of itself enough to betray her inner trouble. 
Genevieve was too generous, or too proud, to 
take advantage of this sign of weakness, to over¬ 
whelm her by shewing that she noticed the 
change, as the old woman would unhesitatingly 
have done had the case been reversed. She re¬ 
mained silent; but her very silence gave her 
grandmother courage to speak again. 

44 Instead of indulging in verse, you had better 
use your common sense a little,” cried she. 
44 You have enough when you make any effort; 
and hard and cold enough it is, too.” 

44 Hard and cold enough !” repeated Genevieve, 
as if thinking aloud. 

44 As for romance,” continued her grandmother, 
gaining new confidence by the manner in which 
her last thrust had been received, “that might 
be excusable in Violet; but you are past the age 
when it can be made interesting. How old are 
you ? I forget, just at this minute ; but these 
last two days, that you have gone moving about 
like a tragedy queen, you look thirty at the very 
least—thirty, every inch of it.” 

“I wonder if I was ever young,” said .Gene¬ 
vieve, in the same slow, abstracted voice. 44 How 
could I ever have been, with the life I have led?” 

44 Trash and nonsense ! I suppose, now, you 
are making sly flings at me, you ungrateful 
hussy 1” 


44 1 was not thinking of you,” Genevieve an¬ 
swered. 44 1 have never reproached you.” 

44 Well, I should think even your impertinence 
could scarcely go to that length!” parenthesized 
the old woman. 

44 It would be too late for such weakness now,” 
added Genevieve, going on with her unfinished 
sentence, as if she had not heard her grandmo¬ 
ther’s speech. 

44 There’s just one course open to you,” said 
the old woman, almost believing that she hod 
gained the upper hand, and eager to pursue her 
triumph. 

44 Just one course,” said Genevieve, again echo¬ 
ing her words, in the same strange voice. 

“Yes: and it is so plain, that even a mole 
might see!” retorted Mrs. Rolleston. 44 Law¬ 
rence Elster has asked you to marry him ; and he 
is not a man to go back from his word ! I’ll take 
Viblet off on a visit. You can stop here with the 
Grangers. Behave as if nothing had happened, 
and everything will end well enough.” 

44 You mean that Mr. Elster would marry me.” 

The words were not a question. She seemed 
calmly deliberating the probability of her com¬ 
panion’s assertion. 

44 Just that 1 It is too late in the day for you 
to be particular. If this chance fails, you will 
never have another. No new man is likely to 
fall in your way: at least, none so eligible as he. 
Put your pride in your pocket, and hold him to 
his word. Plenty of women have done the same. 
Who are you, to think yourself too good to bend 
a lit tie ?” 

For the first time, Genevieve’s face betrayed 
emotion. She turned deathly pale. The light 
died out of her eyes. She shook so violently 
from head to foflt, that she was forced to sit 
down in the chair, against which she had been 
leaning. 

Her appearance alarmed the old woman, and 
she cried out, half in terror, half in anger, 

44 Now you are going to help matters, by faint¬ 
ing away. You, that are always so severe on 
such nonsense.” 

Genevieve did not speak; she only turned 
whiter, if that were possible, and her great eyes 
looked glazed and dead. 

Fright subdued the old woman’s rage, and 
she exclaimed, 

“Genevieve! Genevieve! Don’t, don’t! Let 
me get you some water. There, there! We’ll not 
quarrel any more.” 

> 44 There is nothing the matter. I am not faint. 

Don’t be afraid. I shall make no scene,” she 
answered, brokenly. 

Before Mrs. Rolleston could get on her feet, 
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Genevieve had risen herself. She went to a ta¬ 
ble, poured out a glass of water from the decan¬ 
ter, drank, and returned to her seat, looking 
more like herself. 

11 You needn’t frighten me into a fit !” snapped 
the old woman, seeing that Genevieve was better. 
“What the dickens ails you? Anybody who 
did not know you, would suppose you cored for 
the man.” 

M But you, who do know me, who have brought 
me up, and have taught me such useful lessons, 
would never suppose that,” she replied. 

Her voice sounded bitter now, and a slight 
flush crossed the pallor of her cheeks. 

“ I am not going to be abused!” cried Mrs. 
Rolleston, viciously. “ If you faint away, I’ll 
stick pins in you—that I will! Do what you 
like, go where you like, I wash my hands of you. 
I’ve done! If you were not madder than a de¬ 
sert badger, and wickeder than Ishmael, and-all 
the rest of the patriarchs,” (the old woman was 
thoroughly educated, but Scriptural history was 
not her strong point,) “you will marry Lawrence 
Elster, if you have to threaten him with a breach 
of promise suit in order to get him.” 

“There is no need to give me this wise ad¬ 
vice,” returned Genevieve, perfectly composed 
once more. “I see it all os plainly os you can 
do. You asked what ailed me? Nothing. Only 
hearing you put my own thoughts into words, 
showed me so plainly how low I had fallen, how 
utterly degraded and debased I am, that it was 
hard to bear for a moment. But I don’t mind, 
now.” 

“ I never heard such horrible language. It is 
positively indecent!” shrieked the old woman, 
flaming into virtuous indignation. “ If you were 
the Magdalene you couldn’t say more.” 

“ Only that I am not even penitent!” cried 
Genevieve, with a laugh, that cut against her 
grandmother’s nerves, like the grating of a file. 

“ Hold your tongue—do ! Suppose anybody 
heard you—the partitions are so thin in these 
hotels—what would they think ?” 

“ I tell you,” said Genevieve, in a voice that 
was worse to her than that laugh had been, “ l 
hold many a lost woman better than I, and scores 
of women such as I! They have hod sometime 
hearts and souls, have loved, and we—we sell 
ourselves for a price, and cover up our shame 
under legal forms and priestly benedictions; and 
when the end comes, and the judgment of the 
hereafter, these poor creatures, whom we are too 
delicate and pure even to name, shall show white 
as virgin innocence beside the black falsehood 
and the base trickery of our lives.” 

Before the old woman could do more than 


gasp or gurgle in her throat, Genevieve had left 
the room. The grandmother sat for many mo¬ 
ments staring at the spot where the girl had 
stood, then her face began to work, and she 
looked nearer tears than any mortal had seen her 
for half a century. 

“ She Beared me half to death ! I wonder it 
did not give me a stroke of apoplexy,” she 
muttered, at lost. “ I do believe she is mad—I 
do honestly. I’ll have Violet sleep in my room. 
I believe, on my soul, she would murder her, if 
she got at the child this night.” 


CHAPTER VI. 

That evening there was another dance. Her 
grandmother had not seen Genevieve since their 
interview, and went down into the drawing-room 
by herself. Presently, to her utter astonishment, 
in floated Genevieve, with Violet on her arm. 
The whole room was fairly dazed, for an instant, 
by the appearance of the pair, each a type of 
such glorious beauty, yet so unlike. 

As they approached the end of the room, 
where Mrs. Rolleston sat, they encountered El¬ 
ster. Genevieve addressed him gayly, and kept 
talking os she walked, still holding Violet s arm 
in hers, so that he was forced to accompany 
them. 

“ Please help me make my peace with grand- 
mama, Mr. Elster,” she said, as they reached 
Mrs. Rolleston. “I have disobeyed one of her 
strictest rules, by bringing Violet down to dance; 
but it seemed too bard always to leave her up 
stairs alone, when we were all so gay and happy 
here. She was allowed to play in the gome of 
croquet, so I thought grandma wouldn’t really 
object.” 

“I may stay, mayn’t I, grandma?” pleaded 
Violet. 

“ You cannot refuse!” Elster exclaimed, try¬ 
ing to appear at ease, brt not succeeding over¬ 
well. 

“ We had such work to escape Saunders,” 
continued Genevieve, with a laugh so merry that 
it sounded fairly like Violet’s. “ Poor Therese 
would have helped us, but we were afraid of 
bringing her into disgrace-” 

“ So Genevieve dressed me,” interrupted Vio¬ 
let, “and sewed all this beautiful lace on my 
dress herself! See how splendid I am, grandma. 
Now please, don’t be cross, else I’ll hug you be¬ 
fore all the world!” 

The old woman was nearly paralyzed with as¬ 
tonishment; but she had been one of society’s 
leading actresses too nr any years not to be equal 
to any emergency. 
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44 A pair of spoiled, rebellious children—I 
don’t know which is the worst,” cooed she, in a 
■voice as amiable as if in a former stage of exist¬ 
ence she had been a dove, instead of a bird of 
prey. 44 How shall we punish them, Mr. Elster?” 

44 Condemn us to dance incessantly,” laughed 
Genevieve. 44 And here comes Mr. Douglas to 
t>egin my penance,” she continued, as a gentle¬ 
man approached. 44 1 have not forgotten my 
promise, Mr. Douglas. My first dance was to 
be with you.” 

Mr. Douglas proceeded to look perfectly imbe¬ 
cile with delight, and tried to remember when 
the promise hod been made. It was not the 
fault of his small intellects that he was unable 
to do this, for the promise was a figment of 
fancy, which Miss Rolleston evolved on the in- 
stant. 

Elster seldom danced. He had an idea that a 
man of three-and-thirty ought not to indulge in 
such performances. But to-night he was guilty 
of the weakness, several times. It was the only 
way he could secure a word of conversation with 
Yiolet, she was so constantly surrounded with 
admirers and partners. Yet, lovely as she was, 
with the freshness and unstudied grace of early 
youth upon her, few people in the room would 
have admitted that Genevieve suffered by the 
contrast. To an artistic eye, each only set off 
the other. Now Lawrence Elster’s artistic tastes 
were sufficiently cultivated to have rendered him 
a good judge, under ordinary oircuinstances,! but 
he was still too angry with Genevieve to be an 
impartial one. It was natural—human nature is 
so frail—that he should unconsciously snatch at 
any pretext for blaming or undervaluing Gene¬ 
vieve at this crisis. lie was aware that he had 
been guilty of a weakness. His fancy, or his 
heart, (it is so difficult, where intercourse be¬ 
tween men and women is concerned, to distin¬ 
guish one from the other,) had gone astray, 
yielded incontinently to the spell of a new sen¬ 
sation, and it was a satisfaction to his conscience 
that he could blame Genevieve, could accuse her 
of deliberate deception, and even make himself 
believe that his attraction toward Yiolet was not 
the work of his own fickleness', but the result of 
Genevieve’s treachery, an after weakness conse¬ 
quent upon her conduct, the effect of having 
been forced to perceive the differenoe between 
her duplicity and Violet’s girlish frankness and 
honesty. 

Yiolet was as happy as a fairy prinoess all the 
evening, and Genevieve aided to make her ap-1 
pearance a success. As for the grandmother, she 
kept up a decent show. But internally she was 
In a state of stupefied wonder, such as she had j 


never suffered from during the whole course o^ 
her long and erratic pilgrimage. What Genevieve 
could mean by her conduct was more than the 
old schemer was able to imagine. Indeed, while 
the dance lasted, she could not think at all, 
could only try her best to appear as usual, and 
feel a blind rage toward the whole world; both 
granddaughters and Lawrence Elster coming iu 
for the most active share. Her wrath and un¬ 
certainty made her old tongue more reckless than 
it was even on ordinary occasions; and the things 
she said, the stories she told, and the jokes she 
perpetrated, were enough to cause her listeners 
to shiver, only that we have all in this day lost 
the power of being shocked at anything, so long 
as our selfishness or vanity is not touched. 

Her granddaughters bade her good-night, in 
the presence of all the world; so she had no 
chance for any private words; but, indeed, she 
had no wish to see either of them alone. She 
was glad to get to her room, and go to bed, so 
perplexed and tired, that she had not even en¬ 
ergy to scold her maid. 

But before sleep came, she had come to a con¬ 
clusion in regard to Genevieve. The creature 
was so confident, so arrogant, that she was de¬ 
liberately flinging Yiolet in Elster’s way, in the 
hope that her own queenly charms, matured in¬ 
tellect, and the rest of it would so overpower 
Violet’s youthful loveliness and immature clever¬ 
ness, that the man would come to his senses. 

44 She’s a fool,” muttered the old creature, as 
she turned on her pillow, determined to forget 
everything and everybody, and go to sleep. 
<( She’s a fool, and I’ll trouble myself no fur¬ 
ther.” 

The next aay Genevieve devised an excursion 
to some mountain. The luncheon was to be eaten 
out-of-doors. In the presence of Elster, and 
several others, she pleaded so hard that Violet 
should make one of the party, that it was impos¬ 
sible for Mrs. Rolleston to refuse. The old wo¬ 
man had only the poor satisfaction of whisper¬ 
ing, in Genevieve’s ear, while pretending to 
arrange a flower in her hair, 

44 You’re an Egyptian mummy ! You’re a plas¬ 
ter-ass. I’d like to bite you 1” 

And Genevieve smiled, and said aloud, as if 
she had just received some compliment, 

44 You bad old granny, to spoil me so! If yon 
don’t stop trying to turn my head, I’ll tell them 
all what you are saying.” 

And onoe more the old woman was cowed. 
She could only laugh, and pretend to be flutter¬ 
ing her fan, to conceal the trembling of her old 
fingers, which shook with the impotent rage that 
made her ancient blood boil like fire. 
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It was a day to be remembered, for one reason 
or another, by every bouI who had a part in its 
pleasures. A day which Violet could string on 
the rosary of memory as a perfect pearl. A day 
of torture to Genevieve, which was the culmina¬ 
tion of agony. Whatever the future might hold 
in store, the power of suffering had reached its 
climax. No matter what might lie beyond, for 
all time to come, as for the past, that day, in 
looking back across her life, must remain always 
her apotheosis of misery. 

It was she who managed, as only a woman 
thoroughly accustomed to society could have 
done, to throw Violet and Elster together; and 
the young girl was so charming, in her freshness 
and childish gayety, to the tired man of the 
world, that for a time he forgot his resolves, his 
scruples, his conscience, and yielded wholly to 
the spell of the hour, drifting off into fairy land. 
Of course, outwardly, he guarded carefully every 
outlook, for, mad as he was, he could not forget 
the dictates of honor and manliness; could not, 
at the bottom of his soul, forget that he was 
bound and fettered; but, man-like, he allowed 
himself to believe that he forgot it just for the 
time. 

It was Genevieve who brought him back to 
reality. Genevieve, who, when the setting sun 
reminded everybody that it was time to return 
home, took his arm, saying, 

“I want to walk down the hill. One of the 
carriages can wait for us at the foot.” 

Violet and a gay party walked in advance; and 
while Genevieve talked on, he tried to answer 
collectedly. Elster could hear Violet’s merry 
laugh ring out, and catch now and then snatches 
of her conversation. 

And Genevieve was confiding and talkative, as 
he had never seen her, reminding him, by the 
freedom with which she spoke of her family 
and other matters, that she considered her¬ 
self bound to him by a tie that went beyond 
friendship. 

Once or twice she said things which, for an 
instant, almost made him think that the time had 
come when she expected him again to speak and 
plead for her decision. Though he was speedily 
ashamed of that idea. False as he believed her, 
he was forced to acquit her of a design like that. 
But he knew he ought to speak ; that he ought 
not to wait an hour. What was he to tell her ? 
In justice to himself, he must admit to her that 
he believed she had been guilty of deception ; in 
justice to her, he must tell the whole story in 
regard to himself? Tell what ? That his fancy 
had wandered; that he was fickle, weak, ca¬ 
pable, at his age, of being carried astray by 


the first brilliant vision that chanced to cross 
his pAth ? 

He was horribly ashamed, humiliated to the 
utmost depths of his soul; yet all the while he 
could not help admitting the truth. He had 
erred; he was weak, and incapable of making 
headway against his own folly and madness. 

“ I am so glad you like my Violet,” said Gene-J 
vieve. “ She seems like a child to you and me, 
who have grown old in worldliness and disagree* 
able wisdom. ’ But you appreciate her, and pet 
her as I like to have you. I never before felt se 
certain that I understood your character, a a I 
do this day.” 

He had no opportunity to answer, for they had 
reached the carriages, and everybody was eager 
to get home. He was glad that chance had 
placed him in a vehicle with three elderly bache¬ 
lors ; for, at least, he could snub them when they 
spoke, puff diligently at his cigar, and curse his 
stars, or himself, to his heart’s content. 

It was with far different feelings, with feelings 
of solemn renunciation, that Genevieve went back 
to the hotel. She had that afternoon finally de¬ 
cided, or thought she had decided, what was right 
for her to do She had met the crisis, as we have 
seen, bravely, talking to Elster os if nothing had 
happened. But when she found herself alone in 
her room, a reaction took place. She shrank 
from her decision. She could not, she felt, play 
the martyr. The struggle began anew. 

The night passed. It was a night daring 
which Genevieve Rolleston made no pretence of 
going to bed. She 8At in her room, which the 
moonlight filled with ghostly shapes, and she and 
her soul held a watch together. 

There was no disguise possible now, nor did 
slie attempt to deceive herself. She loved this 
man; loved him with all the strength of her 
nature, the fullness of her womanhood. The de¬ 
cision lay wholly in her hands. Elster would 
never dream of going back from his offer. He 
would be honorable and true; would fight out 
and live down his pain. Violet could be sent 
away. In time, he would forget. Similar expe¬ 
riences often overtook married men; often some 
passing dream turned their heads for a season. 
Did not wives bear it with more or less pa¬ 
tience, till art, or affection, or a sense of what 
was right on the husband’s part, should bring 
the truant fancy back ? 

When she found herself contemplating such 
possibilities, Genevieve felt that she had fallen, 
indeed. Even her great pride had broken under 
this wild love. She had pitted herself against 
Violet, And had failed. But she was too wretched 
even to feel that sting very keenly. 
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When day broke, the task was over. She had 
come back to her first resolution. Her dream of 
bliss was strangled, murdered; the corpse straight¬ 
ened for the grave. Of the ghost, which would 
haunt all coming years, she need not yet think. 
One thing only remained, to send Elstcr away. 
She must set him free. But she must do it 
in a manner which should convince him that she 
had no heart to wound, and that she was not 
worth a pang of regret or remorse. She must 
do this for his sake. She loved him, and must 
take the whole pain upon herself. She loved 
him well enough so to’ do. It was this feeling, 
and not a desire to shield her crushed and bleed¬ 
ing pride, which nerved her. 

She dressed, however, at her usual hour. By 
Borne unconscious instinct, she put on her plainest 
gown. It was not exactly mourning, though it 
was black ; but she-felt that it harmonized with 
her feelings better than any other. She was not 
quite equal to going down to the public apart¬ 
ment for her morning meal, and so she let her 
hair, as she often did when she breakfasted in 
her room, hang loose, flowing down her back; 
and thus seen, it showed as glossy, redundant 
and beautiful as even Violet’s. Then she went 
to a little desk, on which lay her Bible, by a 
favorite window, that looked over the distant 
valley of the Hudson, with nothing between it 
and the river, miles on miles away. 

With all her pride, with all her other faults, 
Genevieve was essentially religious. Had she 
not been so, she would have been, perhaps, inca¬ 


pable of the great sacrifice she was about to make. 
She opened her Bible reverentially, but at ran¬ 
dom, for she was not about to read. A different 
purpose was in her mind. From a locked drawer 
in the desk she took out a bit of paper, which she 
unfolded carefully, displaying to the sight a 
bunch of withered snow-drops. These snow¬ 
drops had a history. They had been given to 
her long ago, by Elster, in the first weeks of their 
acquaintance. With a tinge of sentiment, which, 
at the time, Bhe had said to herself was childish, 
and of which she had been ashamed, she had put 
them away as a memento. Now, as she looked at 
them, they seemed a symbol of her dead hopes. 
She gazed at them for a moment, and then 
silently laid them on the open page before her, 
and shut the book. It was not till then that she 
remembered that the chapter at which she had 
casually opened, was that one in Corinthians 
which forms part of the burial service of the 
dead. The omen, in spito of her strong charac¬ 
ter, in Bpite of the fact that she had already 
made her decision, sent a chill to her heart. 

“This is a burial without hope,” she said. 
“There will bo no resurrection from it.” 

Then she knelt down, crossed her arms above 
the Bible, laid her face on her hands, and 
prayed. 

When she rose, a new light was in her face. 
There was all the old resolve, but there was more. 
Her countenance, with its look of sublime renun¬ 
ciation, shone like that of an angel. 

(to be concluded.) 


DEAD. 

BT ELLA WIIEELER. 


Thank God, yon died, and died unchanged 1 
Died, ere the years could cause, 

By all their arts, a heart estranged 
To counterfeit what was. 

Now, if I shed somo bitter tears, 

And sit, and weep alone, 

Through all the lonely, loveless years, 

I do but mourn my own. 

Mine, mine, my own! Ton do belong 
Wholly to Death, and me. 

Dead, dead ! My dead ! Strange such a song 
Should soothing comfort be! 

But had yon lived, and lived apart 
From me, afar with men, 

Some later love bad touched ycmr heart, 

And I had lost you then. 

To sit, and think some woman's face 
Was pillowed on your breast; 

To know some lithe young form of grace 
Usurped my place of rest; 
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To sit, and think another's kin 
Usurped my lust, long ouo; 

To think, and know, and feel all this, 
As some poor hearts have done ; 

Why, then, my grief had been a sin, 

To hide It all the years; 

My scalding tears would fall within— 
Ah, these are bitter tears! 

Now you are mine, my very own I 
Death only shares my claim ; 

And while I walk my way alone, 

I mourn you without shame. 

It is Bweet sorrow, precious pain I 
I need not hido my cross, 

Since none can say, “ Another’s gain 
Has been this woman's loss." 

Living, thou wert not mine in all; 
Dead, thou art wholly so; 

And though some bitter tears may fall, 
I mourn my own, I know. 
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I may be mistaken. Perhaps I am. It is very 
possible. Human nature is frail, and liable to 
mistake. But, if such be the case, I am mis¬ 
taken—I am very much mistaken, indeed. That 
is all I have to say. 

The first time I saw the girl, I distrusted her. 

I am not slow at forming estimates of character, 
and I formed an estimate of hers without hesita¬ 
tion. She impressed me unpleasantly. She did 
not belong to the class of young ladies whom I 
had been accustomed to meet. She was, I regret 
to say, exceedingly unlike them in every respect. 

I met her at the house of my friend, Mrs. 
Abercrombie, upon whom I called on business 
connected with our church. She was Mrs. Aber¬ 
crombie's niece, and was spending the summer 
with her. 

I had been ushered into the room, and was 
sitting there awaiting my friend’s arrival, when 
I heard the sound of feet, and the rustling sweep 
of an extravagantly long dress in the hall, and 
then she—this young woman—opened the door, 
and stood upon the threshold, looking at me with 
a very singular and unpleasant expression in 
her eyes. I say unpleasant, because, after her 
first glance of surprise at finding me there, one 
might almost have fancied that she discovered 
some cause for amusement in my personal ap¬ 
pearance, or manner of regarding her. Possibly 
ft was the latter, for it must be confessed that I 
looked at her with very strong sentiments of dis¬ 
approval. I had heard of her repeatedly since 
her arrival, and was, to some extent, prepared 
to be tried and rasped, but I was not prepared 
for such sinful absurdity as I saw before me. 
We are a quiet people at Brentham, we have 
quiet tastes, and are averse to waste and selfish 
lavishness, consequently Mias Abercrombie was 
a revelation. The dress she wore upon this oc¬ 
casion, a combination of violet and gray silks, 
was a reckless outrage of reason and economy. 
It was cut according to the wildest caprice of 
fashion; it was puffed, and slashed, and plaited ; 
it trailed its rich length upon the floor in a man¬ 
ner to make one shudder, in a manner, in my 
eyes, absolutely wicked. And not only the dress, 
but the wearer herself, impressed me unfavor¬ 
ably. I saw, at a glance, that our select little 
social circle at Brentham would not be improved 
in tone by Miss Abercrombie’s Introduction to it. 
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Other people might (as I have often heard them.) 
admire her cool readiness and self-possessed fear¬ 
lessness of manner. I saw in it nothing but a 
sclf-confidence, far too well assured to be either 
well bred or pleasant. 

It was several seconds before politeness seem¬ 
ed to suggest to her that I might expect her to 
sny something, and when she spoke, her Attempt 
at composure was more unpleasant than her half 
smile. 

44 1 beg pardon,” she said, 44 1 thought Mrs. 
Abercrombie was here.” 

44 1 am waiting for Mrs. Abercrombie myself,” 
I said, rather stiffly, os I half rose from my seat. 
44 Miss Jerningham ?” 

She was obliged to advance, then, as I intend¬ 
ed to make her. Having seen this much of her, 
I determined to see more, and to judge for my¬ 
self as to the truth of what rumor had said of 
! her fascinations and personal beauty. 

44 Thank you,’ she said. “And I am Sara 
j Abercrombie.” 

She dragged her preposterous train across the 
room, and sat down where the light tell npon 
her face, and I could see her well. I scrutinixed 
her closely as she talked, during the interval 
which elapsed before Mrs. Abercrombie’s en¬ 
trance. I had heard so much enthusiastic non¬ 
sense about the peculiar beauty of American wo¬ 
men, about their 44 type” and its charm, and so 
forth, that, as I have said, I thought l would 
judge for myself. Well, the enthusiasm was ab¬ 
surd enough, if she was a fair specimen of her 
class. She was neither tall nor imposing. She 
was barely of middle height, in the first place, 
and her figure was slender and girlish. Her skin 
was colorless and smooth, not an English com¬ 
plexion at all. She had large, peculiar purplish 
gray eyes, whose lashes were too black and too 
long, though I have since heard that her admir¬ 
ers considered them one of her chief beauties; 
her hair was brown, and suspiciously abundant, 
and her mouth was nothing in particular. There 
were a dozen girls in Brentham, who, to my 
mind, were.more reasonably entitled to be called 
beauties, and yet these girls were always most 
inconsistently thrown into the background when 
Sara Abercrombie made her appearance. Cer¬ 
tainly she exerted no fascinating power over me. 
I had not altered my opinion a whit when my 
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call was over, and I left the house. I saw her 
exactly as she was, an ordinary young woman, 
who was too sure of herself, and too sure of be* 
ing inconsistently admired upon all occasions 
without deserving it. 

The subsequent conduct of Brentham surprised 
me beyond measure. Mrs. Abercrombie’s niece 
became an absolute fashion even among the most; 
sensible and refined people. She was invited 
everywhere; she was petted, and actually feted. 
Ordinarily well behaved and well regulated girls 
tried to model themselves upon her; and though 
it must be confessed they failed signally, the 
effect upon society was bad. There was not a 
young man in our best circles who did not openly 
avow his admiration for her, and the old ones 
were quite as bad. The worst of it was, that 
the girl never actually committed herself. She 
was crafty enough to keep cool, and not allow 
her head to be turned by the general adulation. 
She absorbed it, one might say, certainly she 
made no outward sign of any special enjoyment 
of it. But I for one, was not to be deceived by 
her quiet manner. Her ruling passion was am¬ 
bition, and it was a passion grasping at every¬ 
thing. She was ambitious of conquest, of fame; 
and it was not long before I discovered that this ; 
was not all. As Mrs. Abercrombie’s niece aud 
guest, her social position at Brentham was. a se-; 
cure one. She was accepted as a delightful fact, 
and people forgot to ask questions. It was only 
known that her home was in America, and that 
after her visit., she would return there. What- J 
ever my own doubts about her were, I said ! 
nothing. As far as she was ooncerned, I was an 
outsider. After our first few meetings, her man* 
ner toward me was studiously cold and indif¬ 
ferent. I even thought she avoided me. Perhaps 
she saw that I understood her, and rated her 
rightly. But notwithstanding her clever secre¬ 
tiveness, she betrayed herself, greatly to my Bur- 
prise, I admit, and all the more to my surprise, 
because she betrayed herself to me. 

Calling upon Mrs. Abercrombie, one morning, 
I found her niece looking pale and heavy-eyed, 
and commented upon this fact. 

“ You do not appear well/* I said, without 
going beyond cool civility in my expression of 
interest. 4 ‘You are pale to haggardness.” 

She answered me, with a quiet smile. 

44 1 have been trying to do too much at once,” 
•he said. 44 1 have been trying to serve two 
masters.” 

I did not look at her as other people invariably 
did, with an eager expectation of hearing some¬ 
thing brilliant as an explanation. I merely re¬ 
plied, ooolly, 


“I do not quite understand.” 

44 £ have been doing at night the work I left 
undone in the day; and it is as Aunt Gwyneth 
prophesied it would be. I have broken down a 
little.” 

44 The work!” I said. 44 1 do not think I under¬ 
stand yet.” 

She colored slightly. 

44 Possibly not,” she returned. 44 1 refer to my 
newspaper work—the letters, and other articles, 
it is my business to write, as a means of liveli¬ 
hood.” This last as coolly as if it was the most 
commonplace statement in the world. 

44 Is it possible that you mean literary work ?” 
I said, in some astonishment. 44 Do your parents 
allow--” 

44 1 have no parents,” she answered. 44 If I had, 
it is quite probable that I should not be obliged 
to earn my bread and butter by literary hard 
work. It is hard work, I regret to say. I am not 
a genius.” 

Before I left the house, I had the whole story. 
For the three or four years which had elapsed 
since her father’s death, she had been earning 
her living in a most singular manner; a manner 
singular and startling, indeed, to quiet English 
people. She had been writing for newspapers 
and periodicals, and she had actnally keen living 
entirely alone in the room her father had occu¬ 
pied during his lifetime. I wondered what Breu- 
tharn would think when it heard the truth. 

How it was that she had so far forgotten her 
usual wariness as to tell me all this, I could not 
understand at first; but, when I thought the mat¬ 
ter over, I comprehended her motive. She had 
balanced things in a scale of her own, and then 
had made her move. She had balanced the 
chance of Brentham’s being somewhat shocked, 
against the chance of its being charmed and ex¬ 
cited by a novelty, and she had decided that she 
could afford to tell the truth to me, and leave me 
to tell it to others. That was what her pretenoe 
at indifferent frankness meant. 

That week the Chetwyns came home. Mr. 
and Mrs. Chetwyn, the children, and Mr. Miles 
and Catharine, who were so much older than the 
rest, that we could not class them among them. 
Every small place has its great family, and the 
Chetwyns were Brentham’s. They were the rich- 
! est people, and the most influential in every 
respect. They had the loveliest house, and the 
| most elegant surroundings. Altogether, they were 
people to be envied. A great deal might be said 
in a description of them, but my version of this 
story has to do only with Mr. Miles, and I 
scarcely intend to describe him. 'I will only say 
| that he was a strikingly handsome man; that he 
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was witty and popular, and that he inherited a 
vast fortune from a bachelor uncle, an Indian 
nabob, who had died at the time of his young 
relative’s majority. 

Any clear-sighted individual can easily imagine 
what 1 am going to tell them. From the moment 
that Sara Abercrombie met this young man, she 
had but one object in view. As she had set her 
iiiind upon winning Brentham, so she set her 
mind upon winning him. Certainly, she worked 
well, and steadfastly. The first time the two had 
seen each other, was at an evening party, on 
which occasion I, myself, was one of the guests. 
When Sara Abercrombie entered the room, Mr. 
Miles was standing near me. I had been speak¬ 
ing to him about Catharine, who was not well. 
And so it chanced that his back was turned to 
the door, when Sara Abercrombie came in. I 
remember that at the time I was not sorry that 
such was the case. The girl always entered a 
room with a little stir and flutter about her, 
ridiculously like unconscious applause from every¬ 
body, and this was revolting to me. This even¬ 
ing she wore white, and harebells really exqui¬ 
site The slender-stemmed gray-blue blossoms 
looked scattered all over her dress; and when 
she was half-way across the parlor, Mr. Miles 
saw her in the mirror behind me, and he quite 
started. 

44 Who—who is that?” he asked me.” 

44 That!” I echoed, rather drily. 44 That is in¬ 
definite, Mr. Miles.” 

Then I saw that their eyes had met in the glass. 
Both were coloring a little, and Sara Abercrom¬ 
bie was turning her face away. 

44 The girl with harebells on her dress, and 
harebells on her eyes. What a new emotion in 
the way of young women !” 

44 Oh!” said I, patting up my eye-glass. 
14 Harebells on her dress! Really, there is no 
young lady who wears harebells but Sara Aber¬ 
crombie.” 

•‘Then I mean Sara Abercrombie,” he an¬ 
swered.” 

“Well,” I said, “Sara Abercrombie is an 
American; a young person with a vocation, I 
believe. A newspaper correspondent.” 

He looked a little surprised, as I expected. I 
might say that he looked a little dashed, as if the 
idea suggested was too novel and striking to be 
exactly agreeable to him. 

44 1 should scarcely have thought it,” he said, 
smiling, after a pause. 44 And yet it is absurd to 
say such a thing. Why should not a pretty femi¬ 
nine woman do such work, and do it all the 
better because she is graceful and feminine ? It 
is astonishing how easy it is for a man to be a bit 


of a snob where women are concerned. Miss 
Jemingham. How unconsciously one sets little 
landmarks for them, and feels slightly shaken at 
seeing them overstepped. A woman who is coo. 
rageous really needs the best and highest order 
of courage.” 

I said nothing. I knew what his words sig« 
nified. If Sara Abercrombie had been fifty, and 
stiff, and thin, he would not have been so ready 
to apologize unnecessarily for his secret and mo¬ 
mentary revulsion of feeling. He would not 
have been ashamed of it on my account. He 
would have thought me a silly woman, who might 
have found something more womanly to do. 

Of course, it was not twenty minutes before I 
saw him standing on the opposite side of the 
room, bowing before the white dress and hare¬ 
bells. Sara Abercrombie had intended that he 
should do it, and he did it. She had also in¬ 
tended that he should, somehow or other, fall 
quite naturally into the first place in her little 
retinue ; that he Bhould find himself amused and 
pleased in a new way ; that he should listen with 
evident delight to what people called her witty 
speeches; and as she had determined that this 
should happen, it did happen, under her clever 
arrangement. 

There is no denying she had a cleverness of 
her own—a quickness, a readiness of speech, 
often a way of appearing to think deeply, and 
always a kind of daring wit, which, upon the 
whole, was, perhaps, more daring than wit. A 
bright, delicate face; a fhee which at least gives 
its admirers an idea of girlish delicacy and 
brightness, and a pair of languishing eyes, soften 
a mad speech wonderfully. 

That very night I heard her make a speech to 
Miles Chetwyn, such as any well-regulated Bren¬ 
tham girl would have trembled at the thought of. 

44 The thing which strikes me as forcibly as 
any other, is the number of gloomy, respectable 
people I meet in the streets,” she said, looking 
up at him with mock gravity and concern. 44 Are 
gloom and respectability inseparable in England ? 
And if they are, is it imperative that one should 
be respectable ?” 

From that night it was painfully apparent that 
Mr. Miles was completely in her power. His 
attentions were of the most marked and open 
character. To my sarprise, the whole family 
appeared to share his admiration of her. Catha¬ 
rine was nothing short of foolishly enthusiastic, 
and both Mr. and Mrs. Chetwyn seemed charmed. 
In fact, their conduct was incomprehensible to 
sensible, untouched persons. I had never seen 
anything fascinating in the girl. It was evident, 
however, that they did, or fancied they did, for 
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they were continually inviting her to their j 
house, And Arranging little entertainments for 
her benefit. Brentham was gayer that summer 
than it hod ever been before. I once heard a 
young man, a member of one of our best families, 
say, “We ought to be very grateful to you, Miss 
Abercrombie. You are the leaven which has 
leavened the whole lump.” Certainly, they were 
ready enough to give her credit. 

But, as I have already said, she was clever and 
cautious enough to be quiet. She always laughed 
at such remarks—a low, little laugh, which was 
considered very pretty and musical. She was 
too wise to show that she enjoyed her triumphs, 
or thought of them as triumphs at all. ller man¬ 
ner toward Mr. Miles was the perfection of high 
art. In his presence she was bright, ready- 
witted, and sympathetic. She was never shy or 
awkward, and never eager. She neither seemed 
to wait for his attentions, nor to demand them. 
It was as if she accepted them quite frankly, 
without asking herself what they signified. Only 
a person who understood her, and saw below the 
surface of that quiet little air of self-respecting 
womanliness, as I did, could have seen in her 
what I saw—the cool-headed, steady working 
for the attainment of the object she never lost 
sight of. 

“ You are not a shy person. Miss Abercrom¬ 
bie,” I said to her, once. “ There are few young 
women who are so perfectly at ease in the society 
of gentlemen as you are. Really, you ought to 
congratulate yourself upon your self-possession.” 

She had a habit of drawing herself up a little, 
and turning, to confront me fully when I ad¬ 
dressed her; and she did it then. Her great 
eyes settled themselves upon mine in an odd, 
steady way, which was by no means becomiug, 
or well-bred. 

“ Can you tell me why I should be less per¬ 
fectly at cose iu the society of gentlemen than in 
that of women?” she said. “ Is there any rea¬ 
son why I should ? I am afraid I am shamefully 
ignorant.” 

That was her hard, bold way. There was no 
shrinking modesty about her. She was as open 
and undisturbed in her demeanor toward the 
men who were in love with her, as she was to¬ 
ward the children who were fond of her, and who 
really were inflAMed, like every one else. I had 
no patience witli her well-acted pretences. But 
really this is not exactly what I intended to say. 
I have been led astray by the strength of my 
feelings. 

It began to be quite evident that Mr. Miles 
Chetwyn hod not only made up his mind to sacri¬ 
fice himself to his infatuation, but that he had 


made it up quite in accordance with the feelings 
of his friends and family, and we were expecting 
every day to hear of the engagement being an¬ 
nounced, when something new occurred. 

I have always believed that when Mrs. Chet¬ 
wyn gave the particular pariy at which this oc¬ 
currence took place, she gave it with the inten¬ 
tion of allowing her son a pleasant opportunity 
to offer himself to Sara Abercrombie. She was 
passionately fond of her children, and Mr. Miles 
was her idol. She adored him, and really he 
was as romantically attached to Her as she was 
to him. She had married early and was a young 
and beautiful woman still. '•* vVhen I meet a wo¬ 
man os pneity and charmirI will lay myBelf at 
her feet,” Mr. Miles 1 as oeen heard to say r and 
he was just the sort of young fellow to be in 
earnest. 

He looked very much in earnest the evening 
of the party. He could scarcely bear to leave 
Sara Abercrombie’s side, and his eyes followed 
her everywhere. His soul was in them, too, and 
I had never seen him look a handsomer man. I 
sow bis mother smiling, in a tender fashion, as 
she observed him, and more than once he ex¬ 
changed glances with her, and smiled too. 

Just before supper, I was sitting near the open 
door of one of the parlors, when Catherine Chet¬ 
wyn came in, laughing, and spoke to Miss Aber¬ 
crombie, who was turning over a book of en¬ 
gravings. 

“Sara,” she said, “you will be obliged to go 
up stairs for a moment, and let the children see 
you. They say they want to look at your party- 
dress. Cedric and Robert are sitting at the head 
jof the nursery-stairs, and stoutly refuse to go to 
bed until they have seen you. They won’t be 
bribed even with cake. Ceddie says you promised 
you would have a white dress, with roses all over 
it, and Bob says he told you he preferred lilies 
of the valley. Jones has retired in high indig¬ 
nation, because she can do nothing with them.” 

! “Then I must go,” said Sara, laughing also. 

| “ I must apologize to Bob, for only having the 
lilies in my bouquet! His turn will come next.” 

Catherine passed out into another room, and 
Sara Abercrombie went up stairs, her eyes shining 
in a queer way, and a color on her cheeks almost 
like a delighted blush. As 1 have said, she was 
| ambitious in everything, she wag even eager for 
| the admiration of these absurd children. 

\ I drew the engravings toward me, and began 
< to turn them over, but it wa9 not long before I 
was interrupted. Some one stepped to the door, 
and glanced round the room hurriedly. A young 
man, with a strikingly handsome, but pale and 
j haggard face, certainly a late arrival, for I had 
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seen nothing of him before. The room was a 
small side-room, and every one had deserted it 
but me. In fact, it had only been used by those 
of the guests who cared to saunter in and look 
at books and pictures. 

“ I beg pardon.” said the intruder. “ I thought 
Miss Abercrombie was here.” 

“ She has just gone up stairs,” I answered. “ I 
have no doubt she will return in a few moments.” 

“ Thanks,” he returned, a trifle abruptly. 
11 Then I’ll wait.” 

So he waiteu standing at the table, and open¬ 
ing and shutting books in a nervous, excited 
fashion, which ma ’e me curious, and gave me an 
idea that he was un’iappy, as well as in uncer¬ 
tain health. I think he orgot my presence en¬ 
tirely. When he heard Miss Abercrombie coming 
he stepped out into the hall, arid stood at. the 
bottom of the stairs ; and the next instant, look¬ 
ing through the open door, I saw her stop short, 
and heard her cry out, in a hushed voice, 

“ Dick 1 Dick 1 Oh, Dick, what does this 
mean ?” 

I saw that they had both forgotten me then, 
and I drew back a little, but not too far to pre¬ 
vent my seeing as well ps hearing all that passed. 
She was quite pale, and a sudden sadness had 
fallen upon her face. She came down quickly, 
and laid her hand on his arm, looking almost 
stern as well os sad. 

“ Oh, Dick,” she said, “ you promised, and 
you are breaking this promise, like the rest, and 
I cannot do you any good.” 

“ You never did me anything but harm,” he 
said, with passionate bitterness. “ It would have 
been better to have left me alone.” 

She dropped her hand in a moment. 

“Yes,” she answered, “it would.” 

I thought I was prepared for anything, but I 
was not prepared to see him snatch her hand 
back as he did, and cover it with hungry kisses. 

“You are an angel,” he said, “ and I am the 
most miserable devil under heaven ! Forgive me! 
I couldn’t stay away, and chance favored me, 

too. 1 knew Chetwyn, and- Don’t send me 

away, Sara. Let me stoy for a little while, even 
if 1 roust stand outside until the end.” 

Her eyes filled with tears, and her voice 
trembled. 

“ Oh, Dick !” she said, “I have wronged yoj, 
and I cannot right the wrong at all. If I had 
not been so vain and-” 

“No, no!” he groaned. “Don’t say that! 
A poor devil like me had no right to think of you. 
I had nothing to give—nothing.” 

The room in which I sat had another door be¬ 
side the one through which I was looking. This 


other door opened into the library ; and just as 
these words were being said, Mr. Miles came 
and stood upon the threshold, and spoke to me 
almost in the very words the stranger had used. 

“I thought Mi9S Abercrombie was here,” he 
said; and as soon as I heard his voice, I knew 
he had come to try his fate. 

I could not help feeling excited. He only 
seemed to see the inside of the room at first, but 
the next moment he heard Sara Abercrombie's 
voice, lowly as she spoke, and he glanced through 
my half-open door just in time to see her lay 
both her hands on her lovers, in a gesture full 
of emotion. 

“ I am sorry, with all my heart,” she said. 
“You know—you know I am. You will for¬ 
give me more easily than I shall forgive myself, 
Dick.” 

It was just like her to plead in that soft, false 
fashion with the man whose life she had ruined, 
ns 1 afterward learned she had ruined this man. 
She might deceive others, but she did not deceive 
me. I turned to Mr. Miles with a quickened 
pulse, and a feverish feeling. 

“Miss Abercrombie has met with an old 
friend,” l said. “If I may judge from what I 
have heard, a very old one.” 

“ Yes,” he said. His voice had dropped, and 
changed. His face had changed altogether. He 
was almost as haggard as the poor fellow in the 
hall. “Yes,” he said, and turned away, and 
went out through the library again without an¬ 
other word. He would not offer himBelf to Sara 
Abercrombie that night. 

As for the girl herself, all her spirit seemed to 
have left her when she joined the rest of the 
guests. I was sufficiently interested to watch 
her closely during the remainder of the evening. 
The stranger was standing at her side when I 
went intc the dancing-room, and 1 heard one 
lady telling another that he was an American, 
and that his name was Belasys: and, adding this 
trifle to what i had heard, I proved my story 
easily enough. She had known him at her own 
home ; she had encouraged him. She had been 
as fond of him as it was possible for her to be of 
any one; and then she had thrown him over the 
moment a more promising opportunity presented 
itself. 

The very next day I saw Mr. Dick Bela^rs in 
a rather unexpected way. 

The house in which I live is a large one; too 
large for me; but as it was built by my father, 
I cannot make up my mind to leave it. So I let 
one suite of rooms to any respectable stranger 
who may wish to spend a few weeks, or months, 
as strangers often do, in Brentham. At this 
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time my rooms were recant, and the morning 
after the Chetwyn entertainment Mr. Dick Belu- 
»ya applied to me for the privilege of occupying 
them. 

“For a week or so,” he said. 

He looked wretched and absent-minded. At 
times, he appeared almost to forget what he 
meant to say. In the daylight his face showed 
itself more haggard than ever. 

“You are an American?'* I said to him. 

“ Yes.'* 

“ I thought so. We have a young American 
lady visiting Brentham, and your accent is like 
hers. Stay—I think you were introduced to her 
last night. Miss Abercrombie ?** 

“ I have known Miss Abercrombie during the 
greater part of my life,” he answered. 

I let him have the rooms, and he took posses¬ 
sion that day. In the evening he went out, aud 
called upon Sara Abercrombie. 

That was the beginning. After that, he 
scarcely ever saw the girl, unless he was near 
her. If he was not with her, he was within 
sight. If she walked out, he followed her: if 
she went to any little social gathering, he man¬ 
aged to be there. People began to talk and 
wonder. After awhile she begun to refuse invi- j 
tations, and stay at home. I knew that she was 
afraid of an exposure, but she tried hard to keep 
a calm face. She did not succeed very well, 
however. She wns evidently unhappy and wor¬ 
ried. I saw that the Chetwyns were dropping 
her. Mr. Miles held himself qnictly aloof. It 
is possible the few hints I had given to his mo¬ 
ther, and to other people, were not lost upon him. 
Indeed, it was not long before every one knew 
the story; and then worse features revealed 
themselves. The poor fellow she had injured 
began to live a dreadful life. He was often 
almost mad with intoxication for days together, 
and it crept out that he had given himself up to 
ruinous dissipation from the hour in which he 
had discovered that she had trifled with him. If 
it had not been for my intense interest in the 
matter, I should have been obliged to compel 
him to leave my house; but I permitted him to 
remain from day to day, thinking each would be 
the last. 

Strongly as the tide of public opinion had 
gradually set against the girl, it is really won¬ 
derful that she ever managed to recover herself. 
It is fairly incredible that she should have at¬ 
tained her end at last, and yet, aided by her 
inimitable boldness and art, she did recover her¬ 
self, and attain it. Truly, when the worst came 
to the worst, she made a daring stroke, such a 
stroke as not two women in a thousand would 


have ventured. But that was her way. The 
worst came to the worst in this manner. The 
visiting community received invitations to a din- • 
ner-party at the Abercrombies, and then we 
heard that it was a sort of farewell banquet, as 
Miss Abercrombie was going away. I thought 
she had found herself fairly beaten; and what¬ 
ever people may say, I feel sure that such was 
the case, and that this would have been the last 
of her, if chance had not interposed. 

I shall not easily forget the occasion. People 
were a little curious to see how she would com¬ 
port herself. I mean the people who had had 
the good sense to begin to distrust her. But she 
was cool enough, though she did not look well. 
There was a queer, tired expression in her eyes, 
and her manner was prouder and quieter than it 
had been before. The Chetwyns were there, and 
the being near her again seemed to have a dis¬ 
turbing effect upon Mr. Miles. I saw that he 
was weak enough to soften towards her. and lose 
something of his self-control. It was after din¬ 
ner that this secret, to which I referred, came. 
Sara Abercrombie was sitting near a window, 
talking to Catharine Chetwyn, who seemed to 
be ready to succumb, too. Catharine was young 
and impetuous enough to have felt very strongly 
on the subject of the scandal, though she had 
said very little, and had only showed her feeling 
by holding rather gravely aloof from her once 
beloved Sara. Mr. Miles was at Sara's side, and 
was more like himself, the old self, than I had 
seen him for some time. Men are so weak. 

Well, there they were, sitting, when a shock¬ 
ing thing happened. The door was pushed open, 
and Dick Belasys, who had not been invited, 
came into the room, flushed and unsteady. He 
had broken out terribly a few days before, and 
it was evident that ho had been insane enough to 
slip past the servants in some way, and make his 
way up stairs. His dress was disheveled, and 
his step uncertain. He glanced round with a 
bitter, defiant smile, apd went at once to Sara 
Abercrombie, and stood before her. She turned 
even paler than her wont, but even at that crisis 
she did not have the grace to shrink or look 
guilty. A woman who had been the poor, ruined 
fellow’s best and most courageous friend, might 
have worn just such a stern, outraged look. 

“Dick!” she said, “how dare you?' How 
dare you V 

He laughed recklessly. 

“ I came to sny good-by,” he said. “ I thought 
I should like to say it before I went to the devil. 
Don’t blame yourself, Sara,” laughing, a short, 
dreadful laugh again. “Don’t blame yourself. 
You couldn’t help it, of course. Women never 
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can.” And then, to the consternation of all 
present, lie wheeled round to Mr. Miles. “She 
.won’t throw you over,’' he said. “She’s too 
clever. Women like her don't throw over fellows 
like you. It’s only-” 

But Sara Abercrombie stopped him. She rose 
from Iter seat, ns white as death itself, actually, 
and as steady as if she had not a fear. She 
looked him straight in the eye until he began to 
flinch, and she laid her hand firmly on his arm. 

“ Dick,” she said, “you must go home. You 
are doing yourself an irreparable wrong. Come 
with me.” And, difficult as it may be to believe 
it, she positively led him away, dpwn the full 
length of the room, before the people who looked 
at her, and out of the door. 

After awhile she came back and went to Catha¬ 
rine Chetwyn. There was a strange shut-up 
expression in her face, as if she meant to ignore 
everything. But, as I have said already. Catha¬ 
rine was young and impressionable, and this was 
more than she could stand. She stood up before 
the window, looking out, and I saw her little 
hands workiug nervously, as they hung clasped 
before her. She made a little passionate move¬ 
ment, and then 1 heard her speak in a low, im¬ 
petuous way. 

“ Oh,” she said, “ how can you—how can you 
be so cruel and so cold ?” 

The start Sara Abercrombie gave, the sudden 
flash of indignant wonder in her eyes, were 
pieces of incomparable high art. 

“ Cruel!” she cried. “ Cold, Catharine?” 

“Yes,” said Catharine. “Does not his ruin 
touch ydu at all?” 

“ Catharine !” exclaimed her brother. 

“ I canuot help it,” broke forth the girl. “It 
is all the worse, because I believed in her so. 
To have trifled with him, and made his life a 
ruin. Oh, it is wicked, wicked, wicked !” 

Any one who did not know her well might 
have fancied that at this moment her first Buspi- 
sion of what was thought and said of her had 
flashed across Sara Abercrombie’s mind. For a 
second or so she stood still, as if a kind of dread¬ 
ful hush had settled upon her. Then she turned 
round, and spoke to Mr. Miles. 

“Is this true?” she said. “Do you believe 
these things of me ? What does it mean?” 

There was deep pain in his eyes. Really, the 
m .n was fatally ensnared. He could not say a 
word, and I knew he was not a coward by na¬ 
ture. 

“Do you believe these things of me?” she 
said, again. 

“Yes.” Catharine flashed back to her with 
proud reproach. “ For he has no alternative.” 


And having said it, she walked away, flushed, 
and with hot tears iu her pretty eyes. 

1 longed to hear his answer, but fate served 
me an ill turn. Just at that moment Mrs. Chet¬ 
wyn spoke at my side. 

“ Miss Jerningham,” she said, “if you will 
be so kind-” And in the rest of her common¬ 

place sentence I lost what I was waiting for. 
But I was not cheated out of the last act of Miss 
Abercrombie's little drama. She had the auda¬ 
city to enaet it in my immediate presence, and 
she favored me with it the next morning. Daring, 
indeed ! I think there was no height of daring 
she would not have scaled to gain her end. And 
with such steadiness of demeanor, too, as if her 
boldness was only the perfect courage of a proud 
innocence, os if she scarcely cared at all, but 
was too brave to submit to misconstruction. 

I must confess that I was surprised when she 
presented herself, the next day, with Catharine 
Chetwyn and her brother. I could not help won¬ 
dering what she hovi done since I had seen her 
last, and what she was going to do next. 

She did not hesitate in the least. She made 
no pretence of having any other errand but one. 
Like all other good actors, she had Btrung her- 
self up to her part, I suppose. Iler manner 
toward me was little short of insulting, it was so 
grand and frigidly indifferent. She meant to 
ignore me throughout, if possible. It was not 
my opinion she cared for, or my power against 
her. I was a£ nothing. That was what it all 
meant. They had come to see Mr. Belasys. They 
had something to say to him. Was he at home? 
Luckily for her, he was at home, “ clothed, and 
in his right mind,” for the first time during the 
week. If it had not been so, her clever plan, 
her bit of dramatic acting, might have failed. 

I showed them into his parlor myself, and at the 
door sho stopped, and spoke to me in an icy tone. 

“ W’ill you be good enough to come, too?” she 
said. “ I think you will be interested,” 

Dramatic ? I should think so I She knew 
what she was doing. Dick Belasys rose from his 
Bofa, wretched and shaken, but in full possession 
of his faculties. 

“ Sara 1” he exclaimed. 

Catharine looked a little frightened. Mr. 
Miles, to my surprise, seemed to have quite re¬ 
covered himself, and stood up firm and dignified, 
though I afterward learned that the girl had 
made no defence after bearing all, and had only 
demanded that they should give her this oppor¬ 
tunity. She had everything on her side. She was 
looking her best. Her high-strung, unshaken air 
became her, as of course she knew. Her eyes 
shone with fire and spirit. 
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44 Dick,” she said, 44 1 cannot afford to waste 
words. I have eome here to ask you to bear 
witness for me.” 

44 To bear witness for you?” he repeated after 
her. 

44 Yes,” she answered. 44 To defend me; to 
tell these friends of mine, who have been almost 
lost to me, that I am not utterly bad and false.” 

44 You l” he cried. 44 You, Sara?” 

She dusked suddenly, and went over to him, 
looking up with beseeching eyes, trembling a 
little. 

44 Forgive me,” she said. 44 It is hard for me 
as well as for you ; but I owe a duty to them too. 
They have been very fond of me, and, Dick,” rais¬ 
ing her voice to a clear, ringing pitch, 44 you are 
not a coward, whatever else you are. Tell them 
whether or not I trifled with you, and drew you 
to your ruin.” 

He gave her a startled glance, and then dropped 
into the nearest chair as if he was shot, hiding 
his face in his hands. 

44 You?” ho said again. 44 You, Sara?”"and 
he gave a little groan. 

She touched his shoulder softly with her hand, 
as she did it, and tears stood on her cheeks. j 

44 My poor Dick,” she said. 44 My poor, dear ] 
Dick ! You did not know, I am sure, but you j 
said some terrible things to me yesterday, and— ] 
and I have found out that there are those who j 
believed them. I should have let them go, and ; 
only have been sorry, but they have brought on : 
such a cruel story that I cannot, and I know 
you would not wish me to.” 

And then, in a few rapid words she told him 
all she had heard said of herself. That people 
believed that she was selfish and unprincipled, 
and mercenary, that she had played with his 
love, and cost him off only because she had found 
higher stakes to manoeuvre for, and that the 
result had been that he had flung away his life 
in desperation. She made that dramatic, too, and 
ended with laudable tremulousness and pathos. 

44 You know I have blamed myself,” she said, 
44 but did I do that? Dick, please speak for 
me.” 

He had broken in several times during her 
reciial of her wrongs, but she had checked him. 
She had him under good control. It is my im¬ 
pression he would have said anything she prompt¬ 
ed him to say. Now he looked up in a hopeless, 
desperate fashion. 

• 4 I will tell them the whole story,” he said, 
44 from beginning to end.’ 

44 No, there is no need,” she interposed. 

Ho made a strange gesture—a wild one. 

44 For God’s sake, let me,” he said. 44 1 should 


like to have it off my mind. Perhaps this will be 
a lesson to me at last.” 

Then he confronted the other two. 

“There is bad blood in my veins.” he said— 

44 blood with a taint in it. There is not a man of 
our name who does not suffer from the taint, 
more or less. Some are stronger than others, 
perhaps, and better able to struggle against their 
temptation. I am one of the weak ones, and so 
I give way. I have disgraced myself. 1 have 
broken my mother s heart, and I have broken my 
own. I have a heart, and it is all the worse for 
me. I knew Sara Aberorombie when she was a 
child, and just as she was growing into a wo¬ 
man I was thrown constantly in her path. You 
know something of her, but not all. She is 
brave, and eager to help every life she comes in 
contact with. She thought she could help me, 
and she struggled long and untiringly. She 
could not conquer the devil in me, but she lias been 
my good angel, nevertheless. I have battled for 
her sake, even if I have been beaten after all. 

I tell you, it is not with me as with many. In 
my case, it is a madness. You cannot condemn 
a man utterly for going mad, when it is in his 
blood—the madness. Some man has been to 
blame at first, and I hope the curse will go back 
upon him, as it ought to. But I was not stone. 

I could not help my heart being stirred. I be¬ 
gan to love the brave, innocent giH who stood by 
me with such courage and longing faith. And 
then it was harder than ever. It went on until 
she began to see, and then she bia sed herself, 
and was fairly crushed. Her very effort to serve 
me had turned itself against her. She spoke to 
me fairly and honestly, and then she gave up, 
because she saw every word and glance of herst 
made the matter worse. Since then it has beem 
the old story over and over again, day by day^ 
Chance brought me here; and when I found her^ 

I was too weak to go away, and so I stayed. If 
the old temptation had not come upon me, I 
should have done her no wrong. I have enough 
manhood left, after all, not to be, as she says, A 
coward, when I am in my right senses; but whew 
I am at the worst, I have wild fancies, like all* 
other madmen, and they control me for the timet 
being. I did not know I had gone so far. God v 
help me ! That is all I can say.” 

Catharine Chetwyn was crying softly. SFjg. 
went to Sara Abercrombie, and kissed her, in 
timid, penitent way, like a child- 4 

44 Oh, Sara I will you, can you forgive us?”£ 
she said. 

“Yes,” answered Sara, very quietly, and sh$ 
kissed her in return—-just enough to do it with¬ 
out effusion. 
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I did not move from my choir. I looked on 
undisturbedly. I had my opinion of the matter, 
and they had theirs. I knew that Sara Aber¬ 
crombie had that poor, weak fool under her 
thumb, and that she was too clever a woman not 
to make use of him. To this day I hove not a 
doubt but that she had either written to or seen 
him in that interval of a few hours. She was 
crafty and bold enough for anything. 

When all was over, and they were going out, 
she spoke to me for the second time. She had j 
not deigned to notice me since her speech at the ; 
door. 

“ There will be no need that you should con- 
radict the stories you have circulated,” she said, 
quite unmovedly. My friends will save you 
the trouble.” 

I was as stiff as she was. I did not stir a 
muscle. 

11 1 shall not contradict them,” I answered. 
“ I have not the slightest idea of doing so, Miss 
Abercrombie.” 

I intended to have given Mr. Dick Belasys no¬ 
tice at once, but when I went to his parlor, he 
was not there. He was up stairs, packing his 


trunk; and at midnight he went away, which 
was a very nioe little finishing touch to Sax* 
Abercrombie’8 plans. 

Six months later, she was Miss Sara Aber¬ 
crombie no longer, but Mrs. Miles Chetwyn. I 
was not at the wedding. I received no invita¬ 
tion; in fact, since Mr. Dick Belasys 1 departure, 
my friends, Mrs. Chetwyn and Mrs. Abercrombie, 
have not thought proper to recognize me when we 
met. As to Mr. Belasys, I believe that he went to 

I Cuba, and died; and, of course, there is an in¬ 
teresting hit of pathos connected with that. They 
say that he died the day Mrs. Miles Chetwyn’s 
little boy was bom, and that at the last he was 

heard to whisper, “ If ever Sara has a son-” 

again and again. He never finished the sentence, 
and the people who were with him did not nndej- 
stand at all. I suppose Sara Abercrombie fan¬ 
cied she did, however, for her boy’s name is 
Richard Belasys Chetwyn; and I once heard of 
her saying to the child, who is absurdly fond of 
her, 

“ Dick, you are living two lives, and one has 
been given you to retrive. Never forget that— 
i never, Dick.” 


AYE AND NO. 

BY ROBB GERANIUM. 


Oh, fluttering breeze*, be quiet I 
Bo still, little brook, by the way. 

Ami leaves, that make murmurous riot, 
Yo know not my secret to-day ! 

Yet, loiter and listen. 

Oh, dew-drop*, that glisten, 

And wind* blowing over the way, 

Go, liover auear him, 

Go, hover anear him, 

And find if be love* me, or nay ! 

Oh, tremulous pulses that quiver, 

That start n* his step* como and go f 
Oh, pulses, that flutter and shiver, 

And dreams that like gossamer grow, 
Say, cau yo discover 


If he t»e my lover, 

Who breathes to me measures no low 1 
Oh, unswer me truly, 

Oh, answer me truly. 

And say if he loves me, or no I 

Sing out, merry mocking-bird, hiding 
Your nest where the apple-blooms sway, 
Your note is a joy worth confiding ! 

Oh, sing, and tie happy nil day ( 

For have-ye not told me 
Ilis visions enfold me? 

Oh, ring out my gladness, I pray I 
Life full to its measure, 

Life full to its measure! 

Sing, sing, and be happy all day 1 


NOVEMBER SONG. 

BY HELEN A. MANVILLE. 


Ir you try, yota’ll surely w’in it 
Fly, oh, fly, then, little linnet 1 

Plume your wing, too, dainty swallow. 
Where the Spring is, follow, follow I 

Bird with breast like gold a-glitter, 
Leave your nest, the winds are bitter f 


Sweetheart thrush, I pray you, hearken, 
Hush ! oh, hush ! the shadows darken! 

Do not wait a day that's coming; 

It is late for bird and blooming. 

Comes the day of dreary wreath ?r! 

Fly away, sweet birds, together! 
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Few persons, who were in Paris on New-Year’s | 
Day, 1875, but retain a vivid recollection of its hor- ] 
rors. The evening closed in mild and tranquil, but j 
the night was full of perils. About eleven o’clock, 
a fine, drizzling rain set in, that froze os it fell, 
and covered the whole of the rast city with a 
sheet of ice, smooth as a mirror, on which neither 
man nor beast could stand erect, or walk with 
safety. The festivities of the season had called 
a great many persons from their homes on 
that evening, and the miseries of those who 
found themselves forced to traverse distances, 
sometimes amounting in extent to miles, without 
the aid of a conveyance, can readily be imagined. 
For the cabmen all struck work, and went home. 
Ladies in delicate evening dress, white slippers, 
and opera cloaks, were to be seen clinging to 
railings or lamp-posts, and weeping in very help¬ 
lessness of terror, unable to stir a step. Horses 
lay moaning with fractured limbs on the glassy 
roadway, and men slipped, and tottered, ami 
fell, some receiving injuries from which they 
never recovered. 

1 had been dining with an old college friend. 
It had been a bachelor-party, and a merry one; 
and it was past twelve o’clock when we broke 
up. Of course, there was a shout of dismay 
from the whole party, some dozen in all, when 
we discovered the condition of the street. But 
there was no help for us. We could not all go 
back, to quarter ourselves on our host, in his 
small bachelor lodgings; and so we set off on 
our different ways. To make matters worse, our 
host lived on the left hand «of the Seine, not far 
from the Luxembourg Qardens, so that most of 
us were at an interminable distance from home. 
I myself was stopping at the Hotel de France, 
on theRue St. Honors, three miles off. 

One of the party had to go there also. He 
was a handsome young fellow from the pro¬ 
vinces, named Gustave Veronge, who had, os I 
had heard from another of the guests, lately in¬ 
herited a good deal of money, and had come up 
to Paris to see life. I could hardly claim him 
even as an acquaintance, for we had met that 
evening for the first time. As we went out into 
the street, he asked to what quarter of Paris I 
was going, and on learning my destination, cried, 
“ Well, I am going a stone's throw from there, 
bo, come, and we will walk together.” 


He was not only in fall evening dress, like the 
rest of us, but in & very elaborate one. His 
low, open vest showed a shirt-front of fabulous 
fineness, whereon glittered three diamond studs, 
each stone of no inconsiderable size, and of the 
purest water. Four buttons, also of diamonds, 
closed his vest, and he wore on the little finger of 
his left hand a handsome solitaire. I thought all 
this in rather bad taste; but he seemed like a 
thoroughly good fellow; and his manners were 
oertainly very interesting. We got along pretty 
well for about half an hour, slipping, and sliding, 
and stumbling about, and often falling. At last, 
my companion slipped, and fell ngain, and when 
he strove to rise, sank back, uttering a stifled 
groan. 

“ Have you hurt yourself?” I asked, anxiously, 
assisting him to rise. 

He fell back with another groan. 

“I fear that my knee is injured,” he said. 
“ 1 can hardly stand.” 

With difficulty, I got him at last on his feet. 
But every step he took gave him pain. Of 
course, I could not go off and leave him alone. 
Meantime, not a human being was in sight. 

“ Where ore we?” he asked, faintly. 

I made my way to the nearest corner, and read 
the name of the street. 

“ The Rue de Rislay,” I replied, coming back. 

“I have not the least idea where we are,” he 
said. “ I never even heard of that street.” 

By this time I was getting pretty well ex- 
hansted. I began to feel thoroughly discour¬ 
aged. 

“ Our best plan,” I said, “is to look for some 
hotel, where we can pass the night. It is of no 
use trying to go any farther. There is not a 
vehicle to be had.” 

“ V^u are right. Bnt where can we find a 
hotel ?” 

As he spoke, a man in a blouse, with a pipe 
between his teeth, swung himself from under the 
shadow of an archway, near by. 

*• If these gentlemen wish, I can show them to 
a hotel close by,” he said, in a civil tone. 

“ Do so, and we will give you five francs for 
your pains,” cried Veronge, impulsively. “We 
are strangers in Paris you see, and I have not an 
idea which way to turn.” 

“ Ah ! Monsieur is a stranger in Paris ? Will 

833 
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Monsieur lean on me ? The hotel is not far off; j 
not five steps distant, in fact.” 

It was very near. A little farther, in truth, 
than our officious friend had stated, but still just 
around the nearest corner. 

It was an ancient-looking, whitewashed build¬ 
ing, standing back from the street, with a small 
garden in front of it. No name was painted across 
the front of the house, as is usual with Parisian 
hotels. Only a red lamp, with the word “Hotel” 
on it, in black letters, was set in an iron frame¬ 
work projecting above the door. 

We paid our conductor, who shambled down 
the street, after casting a last glance at the glit¬ 
tering studs and vest-buttons which Veronge 
displayed, as he threw back his overcoat in order 
to get out the money. 

A sleepy-looking old woman, in a calico short- 
gown aud petticoat, and with a yellow silk hand¬ 
kerchief tied about her head, answered our 
summons at the door of the little hotel. “ Oh, 
yes, we could have rooms, certainly, though the 
house was very full. Monsieur had hurt his 
knee, had he ? Then Monsieur should have a 
ground-floor room, of course. The other Mon¬ 
sieur she must pray to mount to the third floor.” 

“Could we not have rooms together?” sug¬ 
gested Veronge. 

“Impossible! Quite impossible!” The old 
woman was broad awake by this time, and very 
energetic. “In fact, the two rooms she offered 
were the last that were left, for the house had a 
good name, though it was small.’* 

While talking, she had lighted a couple of can¬ 
dles, and preceded us along a narrow passage¬ 
way, at the end of which was a door, which she 
unlocked, and threw open with a flourish. 

“You see, you could not be better lodged in 
the Grand Hotel.” 

The room looked comfortable. It was long 
and narrow. There was one window at the left- 
hand side as we entered. The bed stood in an 
alcove, draped with hangings of green moreen. 
The window was protected outside by a massive 
iron gvating, such as is usually employed on 
ground-floor windows in France. I advanced to 
this window, and holding my candle aloft, peered 
out into the darkness. I could see that it opened 
on a sort of narrow yard, terminated by a high 
blank wall. The old woman, troubling herself 
very little about my scrutiny of the premises, 
was engaged, meanwhile, in lighting the fire, 
which was laid, all ready for the match, in the 
little grate. 

When our old conductress hod got the fire well 
under way, she rose and testified her intention 
of accompanying me at once to the room destined 


to me. It was up three flights of stairs, but was 
snug and comfortable enough, though rather 
small. The old woman tit my fire, as ehe had 
done that of Veronge, and then went back to bed. 

Tired as I was, I had no notion of going to 
sleep without paying a last visit to Veronge, to 
see if he needed my help in undressing. So, 
merely waiting to pull off my overcoat, and my 
rain-soaked boots, I went down stairs again. 

I found Veronge sitting by the fire, and nurs¬ 
ing his aching knee with a very dismal expres¬ 
sion of countenance. He brightened up at once 
when he saw me enter, and became, in spite of 
his pain, quite chatty and confidential. When 
I rose to retire, which I did in about half an 
hour, feeling woefully tired, he would not hear of 
my departure. 

“Sit down,” he cried, “sit still for a little 
while, 'tis only two o’clock, and I have such a 
story to tell you.” 

So down I sat, and lit a cigar, while Veronge 
plunged into some interminable history of col¬ 
lege scrapes and adventures. The arm-chair in 
which I sat was soft and comfortable, the fire 
gave out a drowsy heat, the story was very 
stupid, and in fifteen minutes I was fast asleep. 

It seemed to me that I had but just lost con¬ 
sciousness, when I was suddenly awakened by 
a terrible shriek, a cry as if for help, with which 
it appeared to me that my own name was min¬ 
gled. I started bolt upright, wide awake in an 
instant. All around was still. The candle was 
extinguished, but the room was lighted by the 
ruddy glow of the fire in the grate. So profound 
was the silence, that the patter of the rain against 
the window-panes was distinctly audible. Ye- 
| ronge himself was nowhere to be seen. 

| “Veronge!” I called, in a half-whisper, not 
wishing to awake him were he sleeping, “ have 
you gone to bed ?” 

There was no answer. I stretched myself, 
yawned, and took a look at the clock. 

“ Half-past three,” I muttered. “I must hare 
been dreaming. I had best get to bed as fast 
and as quietly as possible. I had no idea that I 
had slept so long.” 

I took up my candle, and essayed to light it at 
the fire. As I did so, it struck me that the room 
was strangely, unnaturally quiet, not a sound, 
not even that of heavy breathing, betrayed the 
presence of the sleeper in the alcove. That hor¬ 
rid cry, too, was still ringing in ray ears, so I 
resolved that I would take one glance at my 
friend, to satisfy myself as to his well-doing. 

“ He might have the nightmare,” I thought, 

“ and, if so, it will be a charity for me to arouse 
him.” 
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So, I advanced to the alcove, lifted the curtain, 
and looked in. 

There was no one there. 

No one. The bed was in disorder, the cover¬ 
ings tossed aside, and the pillow pushed away, 
but it was untenanted. The alcove was small; 
there was barely room in it for the bed, a very 
small washstand, and a little night-table, so that 
I saw the whole extent of it at a glance. For a 
moment, I did not suspect that anything was 
wrong. I thought that Veronge, like a mere 
boy as he was, had hidden away somewhere, to 
give me a fright, and had then cried out, to 
awaken me. 

“ Veronge,*’ I called, impatiently, “ come out, 
here. Where are you ?’ * 

There was no reply. 

Repressing a growing feeling of annoyance, I 
set to work at once to investigate every corner of 
the room. My task was a short one. Veronge 
was nowhere to be discovered. Yet, there lay his 
clothes. How could he, undressed and lame, 
have quitted the room ? A sudden thought struck 
me. 44 Poor fellow,” I thought, 44 he must be 
walking in his sleep.” 

With that idea I advanced to the door, and en¬ 
deavored to open it. To my amazement, I found 
that the inside bolt was shut. It was evident 
that Veronge had not quitted the room. 

Yet, where was he ? He could not have gotten 
out of the iron-grated window, and the room, 
unlike most French ones, had but a single door. 
Ah ! the bed—under the bed. I had not looked 
there. Doubtless, he was lying there, perdu, and 
chuckling over my perplexity. 

44 Ah, the rascal ” I said, to myself. 44 1 have 
him now !” I advanced to the bed, lifted the 
valance of green moreen, and found that the bed¬ 
stead was a sort of solid box, that continued to 
the floor, so that there was, technically speaking, 
no 44 under the bed” at all. 

I was now completely bewildered. Of course, 
any species of foul play seemed out ef the ques¬ 
tion. The bolted door and barred window seemed 
to settle that matter, so far as the entrance of 
any malefactor was concerned. Yet if no one 
could get in, how could Veronge have got out? 
And if he had not quitted the room, where was 
he? Could any one have gotten in by a secret 
entrance while we slept? With that idea, I 
started to investigate the walls. Two sides of 
the room were, of course, accounted for, as out¬ 
side of one lay the passage-way, and on the other 
the open yard. I carefully examined the wall 
opposite the door. All solid and smooth there ; 
no trace of an opening anywhere. Then I pro¬ 
ceeded to the alcove. Here I found rather more 


difficulty, as the heavy bed-curtains were con¬ 
siderably in my way. But I managed to satisfy 
myself that the wall at each end of the bed was 
all right. Next I turned my attention to the wall 
at the opposite side of the bed, at the end of the 
alcove, that is to say. To investigate that, I was 
forced to lean across the bed; so I knelt upon 
the edge of the bedstead, and to steady myself I 
leaned on one hand on the centre of the bed, 
having first placed my candlestick on the wash- 
stand, so as to have both hands free for my 
search. As I leaned my weight on the bed, it 
gave way suddenly beneath my hand. A rush 
of cold, noisome air streamed upward to my nos¬ 
trils; and had I not clutched instinctively at the 
bed-post with my other hand, I should inevitably 
have lost my balance, and have plunged head¬ 
foremost downward into some horrible abyss. 
Yes, the bed opened downward in the middle. 
I had solved the riddle of my poor friend’s fate. 

I staggered backward, heartsick with amaze¬ 
ment and dismay. It was some moments before 
I recovered myself sufficiently to continue my 
examination of the hideous trap into which I had 
so nearly fallen. It needed some minutes repose 
to enable me to proceed in my investigations. 

When I did so, I was amazed at the horrible 
simplicity of the whole contrivance. The bed 
itself, instead of being a solid mattress, was 
merely two cushioned doors, fitting closely to¬ 
gether in the centre, and held up by strong 
springs, such as serve to close the doors of publio 
buildings, or of stores, behind those who pass in 
or out. A certain amount of strength or weight 
was necessary to force open these divisions. 
Under the ordinary pressure of a hand, they 
would merely yield sufficiently to impart the idea 
of the elasticity of a spring mattress. Each side 
was covered smoothly with linen, and so closely did 
the two divisions fit, that a casual glance would 
have detected nothing unusual about the appear¬ 
ance of the bed. It merely looked like one of 
those mattresses which are made with a division 
in the centre, for the better convenience in rais¬ 
ing and cleaning it. I careftilly pressed the 
doors open, and peered down into the depth thus 
revealed. The same cold, damp air that I had 
noticed before, rushed up into my face, redolent 
of the chill mouldiness of a disused cellar. I 
listened. Not a sound was to be heard from be¬ 
low; not a groan; not a sigh. I dared make no 
farther examination. Who could tell what un¬ 
seen eyes might not be watching my every move¬ 
ment, what hidden ears might not be alert to 
catch the slightest sound that might tell of sus¬ 
picion or of detection? At first I thought of 
tying a cord to my candle, and of lowering it 
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down into the abyss, but I abandoned the pro¬ 
ject almost as soon as I conceived it. 

Poor Veronge was dead! Of that there could be 
no doubt. The fiends that had planned that hor¬ 
rible murder-trap were not likely to leave their 
work but half-finished. All that was left to me 
now was to avenge his fate; that is, if I did not 
share it. 

I sat down to meditate over my course of ac¬ 
tion, and to collect my scattered thoughts. My 
first impulse was to escape from the house at 
once. But how was such a feat practicable ? 
The window of the room in which I found my¬ 
self was securely closed with iron bars. More¬ 
over, if I did succeed in forcing out the grating, j 
which was highly improbable, I should find my¬ 
self in a narrow yard, enclosed on all sides by a 
high wall. My own room was on the third floor. 
No chance of escape through the window there! 
Any attempt to leave the house by the door 
would, of course, arouse the suspicions of the in¬ 
mates, who were, doubtless, on the alert. But 
one course remained to me, and that was to re¬ 
turn as stealthily as possible to the room assigned 
to me, there to await the arrival of the hour at 
which l could quit the premises without exciting 
suspicion. 

I came to this resolve after much delibera¬ 
tion. I extinguished my candle, crept softly and 
stealthily along the passage, and up the Btairs, 
that seemed, to iny excited fancy, to shake, and 
quiver, and creak, at every step that I took. 
But I gained my room unmolested, bolted myself 
in securely, and throwing myself on the bed 
without undressing, I awaited the approach of 
morning. 

Oh, the long, long hours ! How interminable 
they were, and how slowly they passed ! How 
often the squeak of a mouse in the wainscotting, 
or the snapping of a coal in the grate, chilled the 
blood in my veins, and paralyzed me with terror! 
Often, too, I would drop asleep, only to start 
awake the next moment with the death-shriek of 
Veronge ringing in my ears. I thought that the 
night never would come to an end. At last the 
window slowly grew a glimmering square; the 
pale light of dawn showed me the shapes of 
things about me; and the friendly morning peered 
in upon me once more. Yet I did not dare to 
arise and go forth at once. I must linger still 
until my hour of rising should be sufficiently late 
to betray neither compromising knowledge nor 
inquietude. At last, about eight o’clock, I got 
up from my comfortless couch, adjusted the dis¬ 
order of my dress, bustling, as I did so, about 
the room with a great pretence at making a 
finished toilet, and whistling a merry tune. Then 


I rang my bell, ordered the usual French early 
breakfast, of a roll and a cup of coflee, and asked 
for my bill to be sent at the same time. The 
coffee was brought by the same old woman who 
had admitted Veronge and myself the night 
before. 

“The friend of Monsieur left about half an 
hour ago,” she said, as she set down the tray. 
44 He left* no message for Monsieur.” 

44 Friend ! He was no friend of mine. I met 
him accidentally in the street last night,” was 
my answer, given in as gay and careless a tone 
as I could well assume. 

44 Indeed! Well, his knee hurt him, and he 
could not sleep ; so he sent Jean for a cab, and 
went off soon after daybreak this morning.” 

I made no answer, but continued to crumble 
my bread and to stir my coffee with pretended 
indifference. As soon as the old hag had quitted 
the room, I emptied the contents of the coffee-cup 
out of the window, put the bit of roll in my 
pocket, and prepared to go. 

No one offered any opposition to my departure; 
but it was not till I found myself fairly in the 
open street, that I ventured to draw my breath 
freely. The ice was melted from the pavements, 
and I had no difficulty in finding a cab. I hailed 
the first one that I saw passing, jumped in, 
and cried to the driver, 44 To the Prefecture of 
Police at once, as fast as you can drive !” And 
then, as the carriage started, I fell down in ih« 
bottom ol it in a dead faint. 

An hour later, the accursed den and its in¬ 
mates were in the hands of the police. The latter 
comprised the old woman, a man who seemed to 
be the proprietor, (who was no other than the 
man who had accosted Veronge and myself the 
night before, and who had guided us to the 
house,) and two young and showy-looking fe¬ 
males, who, as I afterward learned, were the 
decoy-ducks of the establishment. Guided by 
me, the able and intelligent Chief of Police made 
a thorough investigation of the murderous appa¬ 
ratus of the ground-floor bed-room. 

In the floor, under the two spring doors that 
formed the bed, was a trap-door, that opened 
downward, and that could be pushed up from 
below, and fastened with a belt. Right under 
the bed-room was a cellar. On examining the 
rotting boards that formed the flooring of this 
cellar, we found, directly under the trap-door, a 
I deep, dry well, the bottom of which was covered 
with rough, jagged stones. On lowering a lan¬ 
tern, fresh traces of blood could be discerned 
upon these stones. At the side of the well, a 
dark opening was visible, large enough to admit 
a man. Ropes and ladders were procured, and 
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several of tho party, including myself, descended 
to explore this opening. On entering, we found 
ourselves in a long, arched gallery, lined with 
crumbling brick, and blocked up at either end 
with a mass of rubbish. The ground was damp 


rest of the catacombs by the simple expedient of 
undermining the walls at the point where it 
joined the other avenues, and by thus bringing 
a portion of the walls and roof down together, 
in an impenetrable mass. The hotel had been 


and soft beneath our feet, but the air was dry, < in the hands of its ingenuous proprietor for more 
and even warm. j than twelve years. 

“"What in the world can this strange vault j “What in the world,’’ I asked of an eminent 
be? ” I asked of one of the gens-d’armes lurking j English lawyer, who came over to attend the 


around me. 

He smiled superiorly at my query. “ Mon¬ 
sieur,” he answered, “ we are evidently in the 
Catacombs. This gallery is merely one of the many 
corridors that exist in those vast subterranean 
structures that underlie one-eighth part of the 
city of Paris.” He glanced curiously about him, 
stooped, and examined the ground carefully, and 
then called aloud, 

“ More light here ! Quick! And pick-axes and 
spades!” 

Lights and tools were lowered to us at once, 
and two of the gens-d’armes began to dig at a 
point indicated to them by my companion, where 
the earth Beamed to have been freshly disturbed. 
I turned away, sick at heart. The work pro¬ 
ceeded, and in about a quarter of an hour the 
ehief of the party tapped me on the arm, 

44 Monsieur,” he whispered, 44 look here. We 
have found—something; and your evidence is 
needed for full identification.” 

I steadied my nerves with an effort, and advanc¬ 
ed toward the spot where the men had been digging. 

There, before me, beneath the red light of the 
lanterns, lay the soiled, dishonored corpse of Gus¬ 
tave Veronge 1 

The trial took place a few weeks later The 
man, whose name was Dumorugue, was con¬ 
demned to death, the three women were trans¬ 
ported for life. Further investigations of the 
soil of the blocked-up oorridor, revealed the pre¬ 
sence of the remains of some forty or fifty bodies. 
The gallery had been artfully cut off from the 


trial, “ could have induoed these creatures to 
make away with poor Veronge, when he had a 
companion with him who would inevitably make 
inquiries respecting his fate?” 

44 The carelessness of long security,” he made 
answer. 44 Besides, had you betrayed any sus¬ 
picion, you would scarcely have been suffered to 
depart in safety.” 

44 Strange that such a den of murderers should 
have existed so long in such a comparatively 
respectable quarter of Paris.” 

“That very circumstance of the conspicuous 
and respeotable situation disarmed suspicion, as 
did also the fact, which was fully proved at the 
trial, that the house was a really well-kept and 
well-frequented hotel. The ground-floor bedroom 
was only an adjunct to the proprietor’s ordinary 
business, and was never used bu( with great 
precaution, and on persons whose disappearance 
would create no immediate inquiry, such as 
foreigners, and strangers from the provinces.” 

I shuddered as he spoke. 44 Do you think 
that many such dens exist in Paris ?” I asked. 

44 Not many. And yet his case can scarcely 
be held as a solitary case. The number of mys¬ 
terious disappearances that are reported to the 
police of Paris, amount to an average of eighteen, 
monthly. Of these at least one-half are never 
heard of more. 

44 They have vanished—whither ? It is not all 
ways given to friends and relatives to dicover the 
clue to such mysteries as that of the Gkouko- 
! Floor Bedroom.” 


THE SHEPHERD. 

BT ALMEDA X WRIOHT. 


The way is dark, the day is cold, 

The bleak winds moan and wail; 
Dark looden clouds athwart the sky 
Herald the coming gale; 

As over hills, through rallies deep, 
The gentlo shepherd leads his sheep. 

He takes the lambs, poor, feeble ones, 
Within his loving arm; 

And there in peace they sweetly rest, 


8ecore from every harm; 

As dTer hills, throrsjh Tallies deep, 
The gentle shepherd leads his sheep. 

Lo! they are safe, the fold is near, 
And they obey his voice; 

They enter in, he shuts the door, 

Oh, well may he rejoice; 

For over hills, through Tallies deep, 
The gentlo shepherd leads bis sheep. 
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Mrs. French had at lost let her fourth floor, 
front room. It had been empty for a consider* 
able time, in spite of repeated advertisements in 
sundry daily papers, setting forth the comforts 
of said room. Parties had called, been escorted 
up stairs by Miss Annette French, (an agreeable 
young lady of perhaps twenty-seven or eight 
years of age,) looked at the room, promised to 
oall again, and—not kept their word. 

At last, however, came a young lady, one 
bright Bummer day ; a young lady with a slen¬ 
der, graceful figure, large, thoughtful, dark-gray 
eyes; hair dark-brown, and lying in a soft fringe 
across a low, white brow; a mouth, which, 
though large, was red, and prettily curved. 

Such was the outward appearance of the young 
person who engaged to occupy Mrs. French’s 
fourth floor, front room, and eat of her bread, 
for so much per week. 

Her trunk^ would come on Monday, she said ; 
and she would be there for dinner. She was an 
assistant book-keeper, she added, in a large book- 
house -‘down town.” 

Accordingly, on Monday, at noon, two trunks 
arrived ; one large, and considerably worn ; the 
other, small, and also worn. Later, and when 
Mrs. French’s boarders were at dinner, the new 
oomer, Miss Jean Murray, made her appear¬ 
ance. 

“This way, please,” said Mrs. French, with a 
gracious movement of her hand. “Take this 
place.” 

Miss Murray obeyed, and found herself wedged 
in between an old gentleman with a large, rich 
beard, aud weak-looking eyes, whose better-half 
sat by his side, and a bachelor, Col. Ambrose 
Marshall, who had served in the late war, but 
was now engaged in business in New York. A 
man well off*, as regards this world's goods, and 
one whom Mrs. French delighted to please; like¬ 
wise, Miss Annette. A man with queer notions 
about everything in general, and women in par¬ 
ticular. A man who boasted he had never been 
really in love ; thought too much of his liberty to 
ever marry ; declared “ it would be intolerable 
to have to sit opposite the same face, at one’s 
own table, day after day, for months, years, 
etc.;” and, in fact, sneered at the marriage state, 
as at all things generally, and yet was not happy; 
for was he not stifling the better feelings of his 
• 888 


heart and mind, in refusing to believe in his fel¬ 
low-creatures ? 

The colonel bestowed one or two side glances 
on Mi9s Murray, and finally turned quite round, 
to address some one al the other table, and ob¬ 
tained a good look at the young lady’s face. 
“ Not a bit good-looking,” thought he. “ I won¬ 
der if we shall ever get a good-looking young 
female in this house.” And, with this reflection, 
he devoted himself to his roast-beef, for the 
colonel admired beauty in a woman. 

The new boarder kept a good deal in her room, 
in spite of Miss Annette’s repeated invitations to 
come down and spend her evenings in the parlor. 
She came and went very quietly, making no ac¬ 
quaintance with any oue, and seeming to care for 
none. And Col. Marshall began to think his 
right-hand neighbor quite a nonentity, when 
something occurred which altered hi9 opinion. 

Mr. Carter, the old gentleman with the red 
beard, started the conversation by relating how 
he had been annoyed by a drunken man in the 
car, on his way home. “Confound him!” cried 
the old gentleman, testily. “ When a man gets 
tipsy enough to be disagreeable, let him go 
home, and stay there, not go around annoying 
sober people.” 

“Now, Carter,” cried Col. Marshall, “can’t 
you let a man enjoy himself, if he wants to ? 
Probably, that man had been having a good 
time.” 

This was spoken behind Miss Murray's back, 
and he saw the corners of her mouth curve up¬ 
ward, as if with disgust ; whereupon he imme¬ 
diately continued, 

“ I would like to know what the world is com¬ 
ing to, if a man may not get drunk, and even 
beat his wife, if he feels like it. She belongs 
to him.” 

His neighbors eyes were lifted right to his. 
The colonel saw they were gray, with black 
lashes, and full of scorn. 

“ You don’t agree with me,” he said, answer¬ 
ing her glance. “ Perhaps you are one of those 
ladies who believe in the * rights,' and hold them¬ 
selves superior to their lords and' masters ?” 

“ I should most certainly consider myself supe¬ 
rior to a man, husband or not, who got * drunk,’ 
as you elegantly express it; for I think, of all 
disgusting, contemptible, loathsome sights, that 
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of a drunken man is the worst. I don’t blame 
any woman for considering herself above a crea¬ 
ture who thus lowers himself.” And, with very 
red cheeks, and compressed lips, Miss Murray 
bent over her plate. 

“ Oh, Miss Murray I” cried Miss Annette, look¬ 
ing quite shocked, “I am sure it is a woman’s 
duty, after she has once married a man, to bear 
with all his faults; and I, for one,” with an ex¬ 
pressive glance at Mr. Marshall, “ don’t think it 
such an awful thing if a man does, once in a 
while, take too much wine. You know she 
promises-” 

“To honor and obey,” broke in Miss Murray. 
“ But how can she honor a man who puts him¬ 
self on a level with the brutes? Nay, below 
them, for they are not gifted, as he is, with rea¬ 
soning powers.” 

“What would you do,” questioned the colonel, 
“ if you had a husband, and some evening he was 
brought home to yon in a beastly state of intoxi¬ 
cation ?” 

The answer came slowly, almost solemnly, 
while a pole look rose to the gray eyes, 

“I hope I may never be so tried. Now, it 
seems as if I would rather die than Bee any one 
I loved and honored brought so low.” 

“ Why, Miss Murray,” struck in Miss Annette, 
“ I think it’s almost wicked to talk so. If I loved 
any one, my love, I hope, would be strong enough 
to stand more than that.” 

“I have some brothers,” said Miss Murray, 
“ whom I love very dearly; I have no other rela¬ 
tives, in fact. And yet, I would rather follow 
those boys to their grates than live to see them 
drunkards. You must excuse mo if I speak 
strongly on this subject. I feel strongly.” A 
few minutes after she left the room. 

The ice once broken, Mr. Marshall often ad¬ 
dressed his neighbor, though not always eliciting 
as ready answers as he would have desired. Miss 
Murray was a surprise to him. He had been 
accustomed to associate with women of a differ¬ 
ent pattern; women who never thought out of 
the beaten track; who never, in fact, thought for 
themselves, except in matters of dress. Hence 
the phenomenon of a woman* young, “not bad 
looking,” as the colonel now admitted, educated, 
yet who had decided, and reasonable opinions of 
her own, and who spoke them in a frank, fear¬ 
less fashion, was a revelation to him. And he 
grew to like to hear Miss Murray talk. He 
would even introduce subjects on which he knew 
she would differ from him, simply to see her 
eyes light up, and to hear some of her quaint, 
pure ideas in reply. “ She was a study,” the 
colonel said, “and he would study her,” forget- 
Vol. LXYIII.—24 


; ting, or ignoring that such “studies” are some- 
; times dangerous, at least to the party in pursuit 
: of the knowledge. 

Miss Murray, however, seemed in no way 
| anxious to keep up his acquaintance, and would 
| sometimes show very plainly, by her manner, 
that she did not oare to talk to him. But, in 
I spite of herself, they grew more intimate, and in 
spite of herself Jean sometimes enjoyed their 
conversations. Involuntarily the colonel came to 
do his best to please her, and sometimes regret¬ 
ted a harsh or cynical speech, as he saw her draw 
back and curl her lip in scorn of the sentiments, 
and of him, their utterer. 

One evening, Miss Annette and Miss Murray 
were in the parlor, MisB Annette doing the agree¬ 
able to Col. Marshall, who lounged carelessly in 
a chair, just outside the low French window, 
puffing carelessly at his cigar. Miss Murray sat 
in a low chair, a little back from them, uncon¬ 
sciously making a fair pictnre, in her simple, 
muslin dress, and pale pink ribbons, with droop¬ 
ing head and down-dropt lids. In her lap lay 
an open book. A fair picture, indeed, and the 
colonel ,with his keen, artist taste, enjoyed it. 
But he would fain have had the gray eyes lifted 
to him, once in awhile, or had the firm, red 
month relax into a smile, as he had occasionally 
Been it do. But in vain. Miss Murray was bent 
upon enjoying her book, and only answered such 
remarks as were addressed to her directly, and 
these in monosyllables. At last, removing his 
cigar from his mouth, the colonel remarked, in a 
little louder key than usual, 

“ Miss Annette, don’t you think it rather rude, 
to be moderate, for a young lady to read in com¬ 
pany, devoting herself exclusively to a book, in¬ 
stead of entertaining and conversing with her 
neighbors ?” 

Miss French laughed. “That’s meant for 
you, Miss Murray,” she said, turning to that 
lady. 

The color in Jean’s cheeks deepened a trifle, 
as she answered, calmly, “ The remark is hardly 
applicable to me, as I seldom, or never entertain 
any one.” 

“ No, I know you do not. But yon ought to 
be making yourself useful.” Then, before she 
could answer, the colonel drew a couple of wed- 
ding-cards from his pocket, and threw them into 
Miss Murray’s lap. “There’s the death-warrant 
of as fine a fellow as I ever knew,” he said. 

“ Wedding-cards ?” Jean drew them out care- 
frilly. “Do you call marriage a man’s death- 
warrant?” 

“Yes, in these days I do. Not one marriage 
out of five hundred is made for love. That girl,” 
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pointing to the cards, n I am pretty confident, is 
marrying for money.'’ 

44 Why do you think so?” asked Jean, the 
compression of her lips showing she was ready 
to do battle. 

44 Why ? Because I know her well, better than 
he does. She is very beautiful, but with no soul, 
and cares only for his money.” 

44 Don’t you suppose it possible for two people 
to marry each other for love?” 

44 There might be exceptional cases, but they 
have never come under my experience. And I 
have seen the other side of the picture. Very 
few women marry for love. Money, position, a j 
home, or many other reasons, but seldom for 
love. Why, to some of the fair creatures, the 
meaning of that word is unknown.” 

44 Of course, your having said so, must make it 
so,” said Jean, and her lip curled. 44 But allow 
me to differ from you. I know that there are 
hundreds, thousands, I could almost say millions 
of women in the world, who have married their 
husbands for love, purely and simply. And 1 do 
most sincerely pity you,” and, with her words, 
Jean’s eyes looked pityingly at him, 44 for not 
having more trust in human nature. And also, 
pardon me for feeling a slight touch of scorn, 
that you, who are educated, traveled, and who 
think yourself a man of broad views, should hold 
such narrow ones about women. This is not the first 
time that I have heard you speak slightingly of j 
women. Shame on you l Do you forget your j 
mother was a woman ?” 1 

Col. Marshall leaned forward, a pleasant light in j 
his eyes. He liked to hear her speak thus, for, in | 
spite of his cynicism, he did not mean all he said, j 

44 A valiant defence,” he laughed. 44 1 said ' 
there might be exceptions, only they had not; 
come under my observation. Now, for instance, ; 
I don’t suppose Miss Murray would ever do 
otherwise than marry for love. One so gentle, 
so amiable, so unworldly-” 

44 You need not draw upon your imagination 
any further,” broke in Jean, vehemently, and 
with very bright cheeks. 44 None of those amia¬ 
ble qualities belong to me. I am quick-tempered, 
wiUful, cross; too apt to say sarcastic things 
about people; fond of dress and pretty things, 
and not one bit better than thousands of women, 
and not half as good as very many. So, you 
can’t tell me anything of myself that I do not 
already know. But I would despise myself, did 
I believe in and hold such sentiments as you do. 
I hope God will let me die before I lose faith 
in everything and everybody. Good evening, 
Miss French.” And, with a frigid bow to the 
colonel, she walked, with erect head,from the room. 


Miss Annette was going to a ball. It was one 
given by an association, of which her paternal 
parent was a member. 44 A very exclusive affair, 
though rather early in the season,” Miss Annette 
informed her mother’s boarders. 

The days before the 44 exclusive affair** had 
arrived, and with it came the ball-dress, a pretty 
enough mass of pink tarleton, lace, and what not. 
Miss Annette and Miss Murray were busy over 
it; Miss Annette putting finishing touches, in the 
form of a rosebud here and there; Miss Jean 
admiring the effect, for, as she said, she had all 
a girl's inherent love of pretty things, though, of 
necessity, possessing so few herself. 

44 Now, Miss Murray,” said Annette, 44 1 want 
to ask a favor. Just slip my dress on, won’t 
you, like a dear. I do want to see if it hangs 
well; and you are about my height” 

After a moment’s hesitation, Jean slipped off 
her own humble dress, and soon stood arrayed 
in the pink one, a very pretty dScollett costume, 
out of which the round, white shoulders and 
arms shone like polished marble. Catching up a 
rosebud from the bed, Jean fastened it in her 
corsage* and the effect was complete. 

44 You look splendidly!” cried Miss French. 

44 But this room is too small to show off the train. 
Let us go down to the parlor.” 

44 Some one might be there,” demurred Jean. 

44 Everybody is out,” was the prompt reply, 

44 and the gas is lighted in the back parlor. 
We’ll go there. Come on.” 

So, down they went. Sure enough, one burner 
was lighted, and the girls turned, and twisted, 
and talked dress a good deal. Then Mias An¬ 
nette discovered that the light was not brilliant 
enough; did not brighten up the robe as it 
should; decided more light was necessary, and 
: forthwith departed to find a match, with which 
to make a more brilliant illumination. 

Jean, left alone, examined her appearance more 
: critically, turned Bidewise, kicked out her train, 
to show to advantage its length and multitudi¬ 
nous trimmings; turned completely round to see, 
over her shoulder, how the back fitted. At last, 
with a little sigh of satisfaction, she gl&uced u£ 
and there, leaning against the half-closed fold¬ 
ing doors, which divided the front from the back 
parlors, stood Col. Marshall, with folded arms, 
and a twinkle in his eyes, that did not tend to 
lessen Jean’s anger. 

44 How contemptible!” she exclaimed, with a 
sudden increase of color, and a scornful curve of 
the lip. 

44 0n the contrary,” was the cool reply, 44 1 
think you are quite justified in admiring yourself 
The tout ensemble is perfect. I always admire 
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pretty women, and, as a natural consequence, 
must admire Miss Murray.” 

“And I,” broke in Jean, more vehemently 
than elegantly, “and I think it contemptible of 
you to steal in, in this quiet manner, to——” 

** Admire you,” provokingly put in the culprit. 
a But I don’t want your admiration. I don't 
want you to notice me in any way, and only ask 
that you will let me alone for the future. I de¬ 
test your sentiments and yourself.” And she 
walked quickly to the door. 

“ Dear me 1” said the colonel, languidly strok¬ 
ing his heavy, blonde mustache, but with a tender 
light in his eyes, not usual to them. “ Too in¬ 
tensely to ever marry me.” 

Jean stopped, with her hand on the knob of 
the door, and stared at him. Astonishment, for 
the moment, almost overcame her anger. Then, 
with an updrawal of her slender figure, and un¬ 
measurable scorn in lip and voice, she said, 

“ Marry you 1 Marry you / You must be 
dreaming! Or,” with another sarcastic curl of 
her lip, “perhaps you have been indulging in 
that ‘pastime 1 which you upheld so staunchly 
some time ago. Col. Marshall, you are a rich 
man, and I am a poor girl; but if you were the 
last man in the world, and should go down on 
your knees, and beseech me to marry you, I 
would not do it. I should be perfectly miserable 
ns your wife. There ! My husband must be a 
good, noble, God-fearing man ; one whom I could < 
honor and respect, as well as love. One. to ele-; 
Tate, and make me a better woman. Jndge 
for yourself, whether,” and here, strange to re¬ 
late, this incomprehensible young woman’s voice 
quivered a trifle—“your principles would tend 
to elevate or better any woman. So, I must de¬ 
cline the honor you would fain bestow upon me.” 
And, with a mocking bow, which the colonel 
coolly and promptly returned, she vanished, 
■whirled up stairs, nearly upsetting poor Miss 
Annette, who had at last obtained a match, and 
was on her way down, and almost tore off the 
pretty pink dress. 

The colonel stood where she had left him, still 
stroking his mustache. But a close observer 
would have noticed a slight flush on his forehead, 
and a sort of dreamy look in his eyes. 

“ By Jove ! she’s got a temper of her own !” 
he said. “ But & good little girl, in spite of it. 
I think I should be a better man if I had such a 
woman for my wife.” Then he, too, went up 
stairs, but at a more moderate pace. 

Jean had her wish. The colonel did leave her 
alone. He never spoke to her, beyond a cold 
“ good morning,” or “good evening.*’ He did 
not exert himself any more to draw her into con* 


versation. He paid no attention when she spoke. 

In every way, he showed that he was perfectly 
willing to obey her commands. 

And was she satisfied ? The heart of a woman 
is an enigma, often even to herself. To her own 
; surprise, Jean caught herself feeling provoked, 
and hurt, at the colonel’s behavior, forgetting 
that he was only obeying her expressed wishes. 

Meantime, a change was very perceptible in the 
colonel himself. He was quieter, more charit¬ 
able in his opinions, spent all his evenings at 
home, and actually refused jovial Mr. French’s 
invitations to “go for a walk,” which meant a 
short stroll, with refreshments at the end of it. 

So matters continued, till spring deepened into 
summer. With the warm days, Jean began to 
lose color, and flesh; and dark shadows came 
beneath the gray eyes. She grew reserved ; more 
like the Miss Murray they had first known. 

. One evening Col. Marshall, Miss Annette, and 
Jean, sat in the parlor. The colonel, as usual, 
was smoking, and seated in his favorite chair, 
on the piazza. Miss Annette was crochet ting. 
Jean sat on the sill of the low window, her elbow 
on her knee, her chin in her palm, the gray eyes 
Blaring at a email patch of blue sky, visible over 
the roof of an opposite house. 

“ Dear me !” said Miss Annette, “how dread¬ 
fully warm it has been to-day. I really could 
I’ not find a cool place anywhere in this house.” 

| “It was still warmer down town,” replied the 
colonel. “ I almost melted.” 

“ And what did you do, Miss Murray ?” asked 
Miss French. 

“Oh, about the same as usual,” was the lan¬ 
guid answer. 

Noiselessly, the colonel moved his chair a lit¬ 
tle, until he could see her fiace. She looked very 
weary. 

“ The city Is getting too hot to be endured,” 
continued the gentleman. “ I, for one, shall wend 
my way country ward.” 

“ Are you going to leave us ?” cried Miss An¬ 
nette. 

“ Yes; next Monday. To-day is Friday. Only 
two days more. So make the most of me.” 

He glanced up at Jean as he spoke. It was 
just in time to catch a glance of her gray eyes 4 
with a curious, half-wistful, half-defiant expres¬ 
sion in them, and to see her unden-lip quiver 
like a grieved child’s. Then her hand covered her 
mouth, and she bent forward carelessly, as if to 
look down the street. 

But the colonel had keen eyes, and that glance, 
and the quiver of the tired little mouth, sent a 
thrill of great gladness through his heart. 

“I am very sorry, indeed,” said Miss An- 
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nette. “ Miss Murray, what shall wo do without 
Col. Marshall ?” For, with her usual obtuseness, 1 
Miss French had not noticed the coolness between ] 
them. 

Jean turned indifferently, 

“ The same as we did before we made his i 
agreeable acquaintance, I presume. At least, I 
shall.” 

Oh, contrariness of woman kind, knowing, all 
the time, that there was an ache in her heart at 
the knowledge of his going. 

As she spoke she rose, and seated herself in a 
low rocking-chair, further away from the light. 

««I envy you,” continued Miss French, with 
effusion. “ I think the country in summer is 
lovely-” 

But her remarks were left unfinishd, for a 
peremptory call from her mother summoned her 
to the basement; and thither she went, not very ' 
willingly. 

Col. Marshall deliberately rose, tossed away 
his cigar, and came in. Jean supposed he was 
going out, and her cheeks burned at the thought 
that he disliked being alone with her. But, to 
her surprise, ho stopped in front of her chair. 

“ Miss Murray,” he said, “you told me once 
that you did not wish me even to speak to you. I 
have obeyed your commands for the past months, 
but I am going away, and I may never come 
back here. We may never meet each other again, 
therefore ; and I want to say something to you be¬ 
fore I go.” 

Never a word answered Jean. She sat, with 
pale cheeks and downcast eyfes, the colonel look-! 
ing down at her, and longing to take her into ! 
his arms, and kiss the color and light back. But 
he only continued, very quietly, 

“ Allow me to thank you for the good you have 
done me. I am a different man to-day from what 
I was a year ago. I am more charitable, and, I 
hope, better in everyway. I owe it all to you. 
Your fearless reproofs, your quiet example, your 
pure, earnest womanliness, have all done me 
good. For these, let me thank you. But I want 
more- 

He paused a moment; then went on, hurriedly. 


11 Jean, you told me once, that if I were the 
last man in the world, you would not marry me. 
But, oh, think again. I want you so much. I 
want you for my very own, to cherish and shield. 
I want you, too, that you may make my life purer 
and nobler. Must I be forever without hope ?*’ 
There was no answer. Only the head drooped 
lower, and her hands eaught and clasped each 
other. 

“Ah!” he drew back. “I see. You cannot 
love me. You think me, perhaps, not even worthy 
of being yonr friend. You are very, very 
cruel?” 

Still there was no answer. 

“ Well,” he said, “good evening, and good-by. 

I shall not trouble you with my presence again. 

I can go as well to-morrow as Monday.” 

He walked to the door, then turned to take a 
last look, and saw Jeanie risen from her chair, 
one hand holding to it, as if for support. 

Their eyes met for an instant. “Ambrose,” 
she said, low, but distinctly. In a another mo¬ 
ment he had gathered her in his strong arms, 
close to his heart, and was kissing cheeks, and 
brow, and lips, with reckless prodigality. And 
there was plenty of light and color in the fhded 
eyes and pale cheeks now. 

“ And so, after all, you love me a little, and 
are willing to take me for better for worse,” he 
whispered. “You darling, tantalizing piece of 
woman flesh I How long ago ?” 

“ Ever since I told you I hated you, I believe,” 
was the shy response. Then, looking slyly up, 
she whispered, mischievously, “ After all, I may 
be marrying you for your money, or your posi¬ 
tion, you know. Or, having such a temper, I 
may lead you an awful life. Don’t you wish to 
retract, sir ?” 

But he only drew her closer to his heart, and 
silenced her in a very effectual, and apparently, 
to him, very enjoyable manner. 

So, after all, Miss Jean Murray became Mrs. 

> Colonel Marshall: and the down-town establish- 
t ment was obliged to advertise for another assist¬ 
ant. And Mrs. French’s fourth-floor front-room 
was again left vacant. 


NEVER AGAIN. 

BT BOSE 8TANDI8H. 


We shall never mect'agaln. 

Thou and I, my sweet, 

In the clover-scented glen, 

Whore the waters meet. 

Never again, uever again 1 
In Summer sunshine, or soft May rain ! 


All our fbnd good-byes are said. 

Our last kisses taken; 

Dear, tho present dream haa fled, 
We must needs awaken; 

Never again, never again! 

To meet in sorrow or meet in pain ! 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

Seized by one of those sudden impulses which 
seem like inspiration, Lady Rose went into the 
Park, and hurried along the path which ran along 
the edge of the ravine in rapid haste, as if she 
expected to find some solution of the great 
calamity that had fallen upon that house in the 
open air. She had formed no project, and was 
scarcely ccnscious of the impulse that car¬ 
ried her on, and on, till she had threaded tho 
wilderness, and stood upon the banks of the 
black tarn. Here purple shadows, dark almost 
to blackness, had settled down, shrouding the 
whole place in gloom, though glimmers of light 
still trembled among the tree-tops, and now 
and then shot an arrow of gold down upon 
the water. The old Lake-House, with its sodden 
front and skeleton timbers leaning over the wa¬ 
ter, looked ghostly among the quivering rushes 
and long-bl&ded flags. 

Lady Rose was brave, from such heroic feeling 
as turns the delicacy of womanhood into grand¬ 
eur ; but the solitude, the gathering darkness, 
and that grim building, in its unearthly black¬ 
ness, made the heart shrink in her bosom. 

Why was she there ? What wierd impulse had 
brought her to that uncanny spot so near night¬ 
fall ? Why had it been so strangely impressed 
upon her that she must come to this place in its 
awful solitude ? W r hy- 

She started, and uttered a faint scream, for 
something, light as a spirit-hand, touched her 
arm, and an old, gray face, quivering with emo¬ 
tion, peered into hers. 

“ Oh, lady, have you seen her?” 

Lady Rose felt the color ebbing from her face 
under that wistful gaze, while the low, pathetic 
voice sunk into her heart. 

“Seen her? Of whom do you speak, old 
man ?” 

“Of her, my child, Martha. She should be 
here. I always found her here when the house 
was empty. But I have walked up and down, 
up and down, so long. Perhaps, lady, you were 
offended that she came so often, and sent her 
away. I will harm nothing; I only want to find 


Martha. Tell me, if it please you, where she 
is.” 

“ Do you speak of a girl called Martha Hart ?” 

“Yes, yes; Hart is my name. She is my only 
child; a poor, motherless creature, not always 
fit to take care of herself, my lady; troubled a 
little here, and here.” 

The old man pressed his withered hand over 
his heart and on his forehead, with a slow, pa¬ 
thetic movement, accompanied by a smile more 
sad than tears could have been. 

“ She is alive, then ? This girl who lived in 
the neighborhood, once ?” questioned Lady Rose, 
vividly interested. 

! “ Alive ? I don’t know. She is not at home. 

She should be hereabout. In one place or the 
other, unless-” 

Here the old man paused, and looked drearily 
over his shoulder, upon the lake. 

“You fear something?” said Lady Rose. 

“ Yes, lady. The stillness is dreadful. It 
frightens me.” 

The lady shivered. It frightened her, also. 

“ I have been into the old building; the floor 
shook undor my feet, and a bat flew out: its 
wings brushed my face; but nothing else was 
there. I searched every corner. She loved to 
crouch down in a dark corner, or out doors 
among the rushes, listening to the lap-lap of the 
water, as if it whispered something to her; but 
I cannot find her. Oh, lady I Dear, sweet lady, 
if you know where she is, tell the old man 1” 

“ I do not know. Until now, I, with all at 
the Rest, believed that your dauglitey was drown¬ 
ed on the night when young Storms was last in 
the tarn. &he was seen coming this way, and tho 
garments of a female were found in the Lake- 
' House.” 

“ I know, I know. It was from that night her 
brain turned. My Martha was a bright, blithe 
lass till then, always with a joke or a laugh on 
her lips. She laughs now, sometimes, but Pd 
rather she cried.” 

“ Poor old man !” said Lady Rose, touching 
i the hard band still clinging to her arm, iu the 
i tenderness of her compassion. “I would give 
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ten jfrears of my life to find this girl. Tell me, 5 
when did she leave your house ? We must find \ 
her, if she is on earth, or more hearts than yours \ 
will break.” j 

“ Find her! Aye, if she is on earth. But she 
loved the black water there better than anything. 
They seemed to draw her away from me, as he 
did, living and dead.” 

Lady Rose looked across the inky waters, and 
shuddered. 

What if the old man’s fears were just, and that 
wretched girl had carried the heir of Norston’s 
Rest into those fearful depths with her! 

“Try and remember when and where you 
saw your daughter last,” she said, pale with 
anxiety. 

The old man put one hand to his forehead, 
with a feeble effort to collect his ideas. 

“Was it a week—two, or three? I cannot tell.” 

Lady Rose had the date of Walton Hurst’s 
death burned on her brain too vividly for mis¬ 
take. She named the day: and, after a struggle 
with his memory, the old man dropped the hand j 
from his forehead, and cried out, j 

“ Yes, yes ! That was the night. The last she 
slept in my house—the very last. The next day 
she was gone ! Every night since I have been 
here, searching for her, calling for her, praying 
for her, but no answer.” 

“Then she was at home that night?” 

“Yes, that night.” 

Lady Rose felt her heart stop beating. 

“ Where do you live, old man ? Not in the 
neighborhood, surely.” 

“ No. My home is ten miles away, ’cross the 
country.” 

“ And your daughter was at home that night?” 

“Yes, for the last time.” 

Lady Rose drew her arm from under the old 
man’s grasp. A pang of such keen disappointment 
seized upon her, that she could scarcely breathe. 
Up to this time a vivid hope had kept her 
strength from wavering; now that hope gave 
way. If Martha Hart was at her father’s house, 
ten miles awg-y, on the night that Walton Hurst 
died, it was impossible that she could have taken 
the child. She had no will to question the poor 
old father again, but turned from him, sick at 
heart. 

“ God help us ! This seemed to promise so 
much, but the clue is broken,” she said, in sud¬ 
den despair, which seemed like anger to the old 
man, who shrunk back, and meekly closed his 
bonds, faltering out, 

“ I did not mean to trouble you, lady.” 

In the midst of her disappointment, the gra¬ 
cious heart of that fair girl was touched. 


“ You have not troubled me. Come to the Rest 
in the morning, and there shall be something 
done. You shall have help to search out for 
your daughter. I know how to pity you, old 
man.” 

“ It is the way of the angels,” muttered Hart, 
looking after that fair creature as she glided 
through the gathering shadows. “ But I never 
thought to find one here. Ah ! Now, if I only 
knew which way to turn, this might help to find 
my child.” 

Here the old man looked down at the gold 
pieces in his hand with a strange feeling of re¬ 
newed life. To his poverty-stricken ideas gold 
had a marvelous power, which might bring back 
his child. It certainly had the power to make 
the blood course through that warm heart, as it 
had not done for years. 

“ It is gold, bright, yellow gold !” he said, clasp¬ 
ing his hand over the treasure; “ and that can do 
anything, if I only knew where to turn now. If 
she could guess that I had it.” 

The old man was moving away from the tarn, 
when the path was blocked by Swark, who came 
suddenly out from a thicket of firs that blackened 
its shores. The lad was evidently prepared for 
a journey. An old, soft hat, which had once be¬ 
longed to the artist, was drawn low down on bis 
forehead, and a small bundle, swung from the 
heavy walking-stick that he had cut in ihe Park. 

“ I heard you talking to the lady, and stood 
awhile among the firs, not meaning to break in 
unceremonious; but now that she’s gone, you 
and I can have a little talk, and no offence to any 
one. You was saying that your lass was at home 
one night that I shall remember as long as I live, 
being the night when that great trouble came to 
Norston’s Rest.” 

“ My trouble is all that I can think about,” 
answered Hart, nervously. “ Rich people never 
have such. They can’t.” 

“ Never you believe that. But I know about 
your lass, and am sorry enough. Of course, you 
didn’t mean to tell a lie; but think back, and 
see if you havn’t done it. Yon lass of yours was 
home that night, or you wouldn't say so; but 
was she home all night? I want to know that?” 

The oid man looked in Swark's face bewildered, 
and then went on. 

“You see, I’m goin’ on a tramp, being used to 
it, and might help look up your lass, if she's 
wandering about, as I think she is.” 

“ You i You look for her i Brave lad I Good, 
brave lad! Find her for me, and I'll give you gold. 
See, I’ve got it l Pure gold, with the Queen’s 
head on it 1 I’m old, and my joints are stiff with 
rheuraatis’. Would you believe it, to walk ten 
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miles and back, after a day’s work in the field, 
tires me; and there may be long, long walks be¬ 
fore she is found. You think she will be found ? 
Tell me that.” 

The poor old fellow peered wistfully into 
Swark’s face, as he asked the question, trem¬ 
bling with terror, lest he should receive a nega¬ 
tive answer. But Swark spoke up cheerfully, 

“ Think she will be found ? In course, I do. 
But if I’m to help about it, tell me about that 
night. Was she at home from sundown till 
morning ?” 

“From sundown till morning?” 

“Yes. Try and think.” 

“No; she wasn’t at home when I came in at 
sundown. There was no supper ready, I re¬ 
member.” 

“ Exactly ! Well, go on.” 

“ When she did come, I had been asleep on 
the settee.” 

“Of course. How long? After midnight, I 
dare say ?” 

“ Yes, after midnight.” 

Swark nodded. 

“ Of course. And you let her in ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Any light burning?” 

“We can’t afford to burn lights.” 

“ Exactly. Had she anything in her arms ?” 

“ Ilavn’t I said it was dark ?” 

“ Well, yes. But there might have been a 
moon.” 

The old man grew impatient. 

“ What is all this about ? How will such ques¬ 
tions help find my daughter ?*’ 

“I am going to find her. That’s what I’m 
going to do.” 

“ God of heaven bless you, my lad !” 

“ But, before I set out, you must tell me every¬ 
thing that happened when she went away.” 

“ I will tell you everyching ; only nothing very 
particular happened. Martha got the break¬ 
fast.” 

“ What did you have ?” 

“ Porridge.” 

“ And milk?” 

“ Yes, there was milk.” 

“ And you eat it together ?” 

“Yes, together. I remember now, Martha 
poured some milk in her bowl, and took it up 
stairs. She did not think I saw her, but did it 
on the sly, as if I ever grudged her anything.” 

“ You noticed that she took milk up stairs?” 

Swark almost shouted, as he said this, and 
grasped the old man’s hand so suddenly, that the 
gold rattled to the ground. 

“ All right 1” he added, gathering the scattered 


pieces up in eager haste. “ Anything else? No 
noise, nor anything?” 

“Noise?” 

“Yes, any strange sound, like—like a kitten 
mewing, for instance.” 

“Yes, lad, I think there was something like 
that. Not exactly a kitten, but a little cry, as 

if- Well, I can’t tell what it was, but just 

then I wondered about it.” 

“ Of course, you did. But where did she go ?” 

“I can’t tell, being out in the fields to work. 
All I know is, that my poor lass was gone when 
I came home.” 

“ And found the house empty, as a last year’s 
birds’-nest, in course.” 

“Empty enough 1” sighed the old man, shak¬ 
ing his head mournfully. 

“ And you have no idea which way she went?” 

“ How should I ? Martha never left her home, 
only when she would take a sudden start, and 
come here ?” 

“ Which she never did in the day-time, or the 
game-keepers would a seen her,” reasoned Swark, 
who took up the duties of a detective with won¬ 
derful zest. 

“ W’ell, now, I’m off,” he said, settling the stick 
across his shoulder. “ Go home, old man, aud 
and take good care of your money, for when she 
comes back, it’ll be wanted.” 

Dropping the gold he had gathered up into the 
old man’s hand, Swark strode away, absolutely 
whistling as he went. 

The old man watched him as he turned up the 
path, like one in a bewildering dream ; then he 
became conscious of the money in his hand. 

“ Young man I I say, my good lad, hero is 
the gold. You must take that, or nothing can be 
done. Young man ! Young man, I say-” 

Hart rushed up the path, eager to get rid of 
his gold, but Swark was out of hearing; and, 
keenly disappointed, the old man took his soli¬ 
tary way toward his twice lonely home. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

“ Well, Mother Carter, what’s the time o’ day 
about here ? Hope you haven’t missed me so as 
to make yourself sick, and take toyer bed.” 

Mrs. Carter snatched up the penny-dip that 
glimmered feebly on the mantle-piece, and thrust 
it so close to Swark’s face that it made his eyes 
blink. Then she broke into a chuckling laugh, 
and sot the candle down, making a fierce grimace 
as she wiped away some drops of hot tallow that 
had fallen on her hand, with a corner of her 
soiled apron. 

“ He, he, he, he! Swark, is it? Sure enough, 
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it is him, and no other. Knew he’d never keep 
away from the old crib so long as the ’oman as 
was a mother to him kept things a goin', livelier 
*en ever.” 

44 Sure enough of that, wasn’t you now ?” said 
the young man, swinging his bundle, stick, and 
all into a corner. “ No place like home, now, 
is there, Mother Carter ?” 

“ And sich a home!” answered the crone, 
glaring with satisfaction around the den she 
called a parlor. 

44 It isn’t everyday that I allows the top-floor 
to sit down, cheek by jowl, with the mistress of 
the place; but gladness over an old friend some¬ 
times makes one promiscus. So, just tilt that 
basket of things to the floor, and draw the chair 
close up.” 

Swark dragged the broken chair forward, and ; 
sat down gingerly, for its joints were all loose, and 
it bent under him with dismal creaking. 

44 Well, I’ve come back agin, mother.” 

44 And I’se ready to take yer in, money or no j 
money, for the sake of old times,” answered the 
crone, eyeing his garments keenly, and forming 
a swift calculation that his condition had been 
improved by absence from her maternal side, 

44 though coming in, dressed like a lord, with : 
luggage to your back, looks as if you might cutj 
the top-floor, which is full, anyway.” 

Swark was gratified by this adroit bit of flat¬ 
tery, and would have moved his chair nearer to 
the old witch, but for the warning creak that 
every joint gave out. 

44 Yes, Mother Carter,” he said, 44 I’ve come 
back, like the prodigal son.” 

44 Whose son, Swark ? If you’ve got anybody 
a waiting outside, he’d better go somewhere else, 
for I tell you we’re full up to the ruff.” 

44 Oh, I was only speaking of a cove that lived 
thousands of years ago,” said Swark. 44 1 got 
him out of the Scripters.” 

Mother Carter gathered her ragged garments 
close together, and drew her chair back, eyeing 
Swark as if he had just proclaimed familiarity 
with a small-pox hospital. 

44 Oh, Swark, Swark! That it should ever ’av 
come to this. Poor lad ! You’ve been amongst the 
missionaries. Them close was never got by honest 
stealing. I’ll be bound to that. Sich a hand as 
you was at it, too ! It’s just heart-rending, it is. 
I never thought you’d come back a disgrace to 
the Lane. Scripters, indeed !” 

44 Oh, I'm all right. Scripter can’t do me no 
hurt, ’specially as I ain’t likely to git much of it 
here.” 

44 Here? Not if I know it.” 

44 Zactly. Now, we’ll let the prodigal son 


drop, husks and all. It’s me that’s come back, 
not him. You ain’t so full, mother, that there 
won’t be a corner left for a oove as has j oat come 
off from a long tramp, and wants to rest a bit.’* 
The old woman touched the gaping pocket in 
her dress with coarse significance, which Swark 
understood, and placed a shilling in her soiled 
hand. 

44 If any one is in your old corner, put him out, 
or her either, if it should be a woman. Old cus¬ 
tomers first, is my rule,” she said, thrusting the 
silver deep down in her pocket. 

Swark gave a sudden start. 

44 Any new people under the roof?” he asked, 
in a voice that shook, in spite of himself. 

44 Allers cornin’ and a goin’,” answered the 
woman, with coarse indifference. “There’s a 
bit of candle left on the Bhelf. I’ll light it, if 
you’ll wait. There’s been a break or two in 
! the stairs since you went away, and you might 
! step through. There, now, here’s a light fit for 
a prince.” 

The woman held out a beer-bottle, in which 
the miserable fragment of a tallow candle had 
been forced until it broke, and swayed ominously 
to one side, a disaster which she strove to con¬ 
ceal by covering the bruised place with her 
hand. 

Swark took the light, gathered up his handle, 
and went up stairs, picking his way with caution 
along the rickety steps. The room which he en¬ 
tered had been his shelter for many a long month, 
but now he recoiled from it with a shudder. 
Coming fresh from the country air, the atmos¬ 
phere stifled him, and his miserable candle 
served to make the scene within more repulsive 
than darkness could have been. The rafters, 
blackened with smoke, and tangled over with 
cobwebs, in which swarms of dead flies were 
mashed; the windows, which only permitted a 
dusky light to creep through them, even at mid¬ 
day ; the floor, littered with a squalid mockery 
; of beds thrown down at random, and the sleep¬ 
ers huddled upon them with no covering but the 
rags they wore, composed a picture of human 
destitution that struck him in all its hideous¬ 
ness. 

The contrast between that scene and the garden 
cottage he had left, filled him with shuddering 
revolt, and for a moment he was ready to aban¬ 
don his purpose, and flee from the place. But 
braver thoughts came back, and he entered the 
room. The den partitioned off in one corner of 
the great open garret in which Fletcher Welsh 

S hod been partially isolated in his great misery, 
was the point to which the young man aimed, 
for he shrunk from lying down among the rabble 
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of thieves that crowded the outer room; but 
when he came to the door, it was closed, and in 
seme way fastened, as if a heavy subetance had 
been planted against it. 

Swark shook the door till it rattled again, des¬ 
perately resolved to share the exclusiveness of 
any lodger that should chance to be there. 

A faint cry, that brought the heart into his 
mouth, answered this unseemly violence, and a 
rough voice in the garret called out, 

“ Hold on, there 1 Let the woman and her kid 
alone, won’t you!” 

Swark softly withdrew his hand from the latch, 
and, bending down, listened breathlessly. 

“Get away from there, I say 1” grumbled the 
voice from the garret; and a figure rose to its 
elbow, and pointed toward a far corner of the 
room, where Swark could discern a patch of the 
floor unoccupied; but he hesitated to take pos¬ 
session. That cry from the inner room held him 
motionless. He waited to hear it repeated. It 
come again, and prolonged itself into a wail of 
pain or hunger, which made the poor fellow’s 
heart ache. 

Directly some one seemed to arise from against 
the door, which was pushed open a few inches, 
and a face looked out. 

Swark instantly shaded the light from his own 
face, and threw it broadly into the great, black 
eyes that were looking out. He knew those eyes, 
aud could hardly keep the candle steady under 
its trembling shade. 

“Will some one here go to the old woman 
down below, and get me a sup of milk ? The 
little one is starving for it,” said a voice that 
Swark had heard last in the woods of Norston’s 
Best. “ I haven’t got a penny, or it shouldn’t a 
gone hungry so long.” 

The man who had spoken started up, and be¬ 
gan to feel eagerly among his rags, only to find a 
torn and empty pocket. Then he settled down, 
grumbling at his own evil luck, and scowled 
upon Swark as he hurried down the broken steps, 
with the candle in his hand. 

Mother Carter was still in her room, nursing a 
glass of gin-and-water by the light of a smoky 
lamp. She snatched the gloss up fiercely, and 
turned her flaming face on the door, as Swark 
entered it. 

“ What’s the row ?” she demanded. 

“There ain’t no sort of a row, mother,” an¬ 
swered Swark. “ Leastwise, not among us as are 
’sponsible. But there is a baby a squallin’ under 
the ruff, till none of us can sleep a wink. So, 
I’ve come down for a drop of milk to choke it off, 
if such a thing is to be got.” 

The old woman broke into a cracked laugh, 


which ended in a hideous chuckle, as she stirred 
up the gin in her glass with one long forefinger. 

“So she’s come to that, has she? Beggin’ of 
me, after knowing so much more than her bet¬ 
ters. Milk, is it? As if such stuff was what a 
baby wants 1 Here, now, I’ll do better than 
that. High as the minx carries her head, she shall 
have a cup of summat with strength in it.” 

The old woman paused, tossed off the gin in 
her glass, leaving a few spoonfuls of sugared 
dregs in the bottom, which she stirred up vigor¬ 
ously with her finger again. 

“There, take that. It’s fit for the baby of a 
queen,” she said, with an air of self-glorifica¬ 
tion. “ She asks for milk, and I give her out of 
my own cup.” 

“ But this is strong,” pleaded Swark, on whose 
nostrils the potent liquor was taking effect; “ and 
it is such a little baby.” 

“ So much the more need of something sting¬ 
ing,” answered the woman, setting down her 
glass with decision. “Shouldn’t 1 know? Havn’t 
I buried Beven of’em, and not one without a 
decent coffin ?” 

Swark took a shilling from his pocket. 

“ You’re right, Mother Carter. No one knows 
of it better than 1 do. But if you’d go out and 
get a trifle of milk, just enough to give this a 
relish of punch, you know, it might cheat the 
little thing.” 

There was two points of strong appeal in 
Swark’s adroit speech. The glitter of the shil¬ 
ling, and a double chance of cheating both .him 
and the hungry infant. The one in his change, 
and the other by the horrible mixture, she would 
administer in disguise. So Carter took the money. 
Scurried out into the lane, and came back directly 
with a beer-bottle full of milk, which would have 
been miserably blue but for a tinge of stale beer 
had been left in the bottle. 

“This will do,” said Swark, snatohing at the 
bottle, and hurrying up stairs, purposely forget- 
ing the change, which the woman thrust into her 
pocket with a chuckling laugh, as she scooped 
out the sugar with her curved finger, and drained 
her glass to the dregs. 

Swark set his candle down at a distance as he 
entered the garret; then he knocked at the 
rickety door of the inclosure, and whispered, 
softly, 

“Here is the milk.” 

Keen ears listened to that voice, and a pair ot 
startled eyes peered through a crevice in the 
warped wood, taking a swift view of Swark’s 
figure as the light streamed dimly over it. Then 
a woman within turned sharply, and looked 
around the room like a hunted deer seeking some 
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avenue of escape. But the child, disturbed by 
her movements, swelled its low sobs into a sharp 
cry, and she opened the door far enough to 
thrust out one hand. 

“ Give it to me l” she said, in a hoarse whis¬ 
per, working her fingers eagerly. 

Swark placed the bottle in her hand, which 
was withdrawn at once, and the door closed, 
leaving him baffled, and just a little doubtful. 

“I will watch till daylight,” he thought, sit¬ 
ting down noiselessly by the door, through which 
he could hear a soft gurgle of milk, and the coo¬ 
ing voice of a woman, who seemed to be cuddling 
a child to her bosom, till its fractious moaning 
was changed to sighs of contentment. * 1 If it is 
her, she’s got to show herself; and if it isn't— 
well no harm done. Only a shillin’ s worth of 
milk spilt. ” 

With these reflections, Swark gathered up his 
form, like a house-dog, and fell asleep, after 
awhile, directly across the door. 

Meantime, the woman within sat upon the 
armful of rags that served her for a bed, and, 
holding a pale little infant across her knees, fed 
it with a shaking hand, while gleams of tender¬ 
ness shone through the startled fire in her eyes. 
More than once she set the bottle on the floor, 
and hugged the child to her bosom with a passion 
of fondness so ardent, that the little creature 
struggled in her arms, and began to cry again. 
Then she would snatch up the bottle, deluge its 
pretty mouth with an overflow of milk, and kiss 
its breath away. 

“ They are hunting us down! They have 
tracked us. I have heard him. I have seen him. 
Oh, my pretty white rabbit! The dogs are upon 
us ! What shall we do I What shall we do !” 

Then folding the child in her arms, rocking 
him to and fro, kissing his face, his hands, and 
his pale little feet, she passed an hour deeper 
into the night. Then, having formed her reso¬ 
lution, she groped in the dark for a hood and a 
ragged shawl. One she tied upon her head ; in 
the other she wrapped the child, that had fallen 
asleep. During some minutes, the female stood 
listening at the door, which she trembled to open. 
There was no sound, save the deep, heavy breath¬ 
ing of many sleepers, that filled the garret with 
a low, jangling discord. The dead of the night 
was upon them, and now, if ever, Martha Hart 
must escape with the child she had stolen. Softly 
drawing the door inward, she saw Swark lying 
sound asleep across the entrance, and drew back, 
catching her breath; for already her foot almost 
touched him. Gathering both her limbs and her 
courage, she stepped over that sleeping form, 
holding the child close, picked her steps through 


the other sleepers, and went swiftly down the 
81 airs. 

At daylight there was a stir in that garret, as 
of restless bees hiving. Men, old and young, 
staggered up from the floor, shook themselves 
like dogs leaving a kennel, and stole forth to 
their home in the streets, unkempt and un¬ 
worked, ready to drone through another miser¬ 
able day of life as best they might, life being ths 
only thing left to them. 

This tumult awoke Swark, who had gone to 
his hard couch weary enough. He started up at 
once, and stood in amazement, as he saw the 
door he had guarded wide open, and both woman 
and child gone. 

How had it happened? By what noiseles* 
craft had the woman escaped him ? In fact, was 
it Martha Hart at all, and was that wailing in- 
j fant, whose hunger he had fed, indeed the child 
| he sought ? 

| Baffled, bewildered, and terribly despondent, 

! Swark entered the room, and searched it keenly. 
Nothing was there save the meagre sack of rags 
which served as a bed, and a moth-eaten blanket, 
that lay in a dirty wisp on the floor. Even the 
beer-bottle, which he had handed in at night, 
was gone 1 

Swark sat down on the bundle of rags, and, 
dropping his clasped hands between both knees, 
looked around, sick with disappointment. Had 
it all been a dream ? Those eyes, black as sin, 
and bright as stars, were all the proof he had of 
the woman’s identity—indeed, of her existence. 
But what woman, other than Martha Hart, ever 
had such eyes ? And surely the cry of that child 
was no dream. Besides, the milk-bottle had dis¬ 
appeared. Had this half-crazed creature got a 
glimpse of his face, and fled over his very body 
in the night ? 

While asking himself these questions, Swark’s 
eyes were roaming vaguely about, and fell at last 
on a morsel of color in a corner of the den. He 
arose with hopeless slowness, and picked up a 
tiny sock of gossamer wool, once white and soft 
as snow-flakes, with an edge of the most delicate 
rose-color, but soiled now. 

“This—this,” thought Swark, holding the lit¬ 
tle fluff of worsted up to the light. “ Why, this 
is one of the things she ’ticed me to sell in the 
housekeeper’s room, that night. It is—it is the 
young heir, and she has carried him off while I 
lay, like a lazy dog, fast asleep. It serves me 
right. How dare I close an eye, tired or not?” 

Tearful, wrathful with himself, Swark went 
into the open garret, and, seeing the man who 
bad spoken to him over-night asleep on the floor, 
shook him awake. 
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“Tell me,” he said, “about the womau who 
slept in your room. The woman and the child. 
You can tell me, if you will.” 

“Take yer hands off me, lad, if ye know 
what’9 good for your bones !” grumbled the man, 
shaking himself savagely away from Swark’s 
hold. 

“ I didn't mean any harm,” answered Swark. 
** Only you seemed to know about them, and they 
are gone.” 

“ What I The blaek-eyed woman and her kid, 
gone!” 

“Yes, gone ! In the dead of night, too !” 

“Well, what of that? The poor thing has 
been down on her back these three days. Nothing 
to eat, and not half enough for the kid. She 
don’t half know her bisness, that woman don’t. 
Spiled for fine work in the country, I’m think¬ 
ing” 

“ How long has she been here ?” questioned 
Swark. 

The man mentioned a date that confirmed his 
suspicions. 

“ If you want to know more, go to the old cat 
down stairs.” 

Swark followed this advice, but first took an¬ 
other survey of the den which had been so mys- j 
teriously abandoned. Now, another object pre¬ 
sented itself. While thrusting the blanket on 
one side with his foot, he discovered a glimpse of 
scarlet underneath, at which he snatched eagerly; 
shaking out the folds, he saw a short cloak, from 
which a fragment of the border had been torn. 
Down upon his knees the lad fell, spread the 
garment out on the floor, and, taking a scrap of 
doth from his pocket, fitted it perfectly into the 
jagged rent. 

“ It’8 her, and it’s the heir, all as clear as the 
nose on yer face; but gone like a chicken scared 
from her roost. Did I frighten her off, or was 
it the old she-cat the poor thing was afraid to 
face? If the last, she may get money, and come 
back. If it’s me, there isn’t much chance.” 

Folding the cloak close, and concealing it un¬ 
der hi9 coat, Swark went down stairs and found 
Mother Carter in her den, making her breakfast 
on some cold scraps one of her lodgers had 
brought in from a begging expedition the night 
before. 

“The woman in the garret! Gone, is she? 
Well, good riddance to bad rubbish! Not a penny 
of her money have I seen in three day9. I knew 
how it would be from the first. Come in like a 
queen. Nothing good enough for the brat. Not that 
she cared so much for herself. Offered her a fancy 
price for the baby ; that would a ms.de money in; 
kilo win’ hands, with its pink face and big eyes. \ 


But not she; nobody should handle the kid but 
herself. She*ll see what comes of it. She steal, 
or beg, with head in the air; her eyes full of 
hot fire, and the stingingest of words on her lips. 
Well, let her try ; others has done it afore. Let 
her try.” 

“ Does she owe you any money, Mother Car¬ 
ter?” 

“ Well, what of it, if she does, or don’t ?” 

“Only this. I was thinking she would be 
sure to come back and pay up then-” 

“ Well, what then ? Lodgers that owe money, 
are sure not to come back. That’s my way of 
thinking.” 

“ But this one will. She hasn't got down to 
cheating, yet.” 

“ Look a here, Swark,” said the old woman, 
scanning the lad with her evil eyes, “ what is it 
to you whether she comes back or not?” 

Swark hesitated a moment, then came to a 
prompt resolution. 

“It’s just fitly gold sovereigns. That’s about 
the figger,” be said. 

A blaze of cupidity shot into the bleared eyes 
of the crone. 

“Fifty gold sovereigns ? Fifty ?” 

| “Just that; and I thought ’em safe, last 
night.” 

“Are you sure of the money, or has some 
beak been putting a sell on ye, Swark?” 

“ Sure ? I should think sp.” 

“ And if some one helped you lay hands on 
her?” 

“ Half the money, if she has the child with 
her. I want that.” 

“ The child ? Why, Swark, have you the heart 
to shut that up in prison? I have my eye on a 
sickly young thing, with all her color worked 
out, that the kid would be a fortun’ to.” 

“ But it is the child I want. There is a mother 
breaking her heart for it.” 

“Oh, oh ! Them dainty clothes puzzled me 
above a bit. So, that’s the grand secret. You 
want the kid, and after that, the young wo¬ 
man ?” 

“ I want the child, Carter. Help me to get 
that, and the poor thing may go, for all me.” 

“ Twenty-five goldfinches. Say fifty, my dear 
boy, considerin’ all that I’ve done for you. Say 
fifty.” 

“ I will say fifty, if you can give up that 
’denticle baby, safe and sound.” 

“Oh, I’m sure to have the baby,” answered 
Carter, with a cluster of cunning wrinkles gather¬ 
ing in the corner of each eye. 

Swark saw the expression, and understood its 
falsehood. 
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“ That child must have on Us foot a thing like 
this, Mother Carter; no other wUl do. Make up 
your mind to that,” said Swark, taking the little 
sock, from his pocket. 

The sly cunning of that look half-died out of 
that evil face. 

“Hew hard you are, considerin’ it was me 
that brought you up, and was a mother ter ye, 
Swark. Stioking to sioh bits and scraps with 
the kid as might be eo easy found without 
’em.” 

“But this one must be found with something 
that can speak for its being all right—and this is 
the very thing I shall know it by— 

“ That makes it hard, my boy, cruel bard.” 

Not too hard for the money; but maybe I 
can do without you. There will be a sharp search 
for her now.” 

“ There, now, you mean to take the bread out 
of an honest woman's mouth. Keep stUl, and 
lie low. The critter will starve out, and come 
back to her form. She did it last night. She’ll 
be drove to it agin. Then, with me on the watch, 
the young ’un will be neatly grabbed while she’s 
asleep. I wouldn’t like to try it wheu them big 
eyes are open, for she’d snap me like a wolf, she 
would. Where be you going, now ?” 

“ To search for the child myself, mother.” 

“Not among the beaks. You wouldn’t bring 
them down on the lane ?” 

“ No. I can trust you for keeping watch, now 
that you know the profit in it.” 

“In course. But where are you going, now?” 

“I’ve something to do. Keep a sharp look¬ 
out. I shall come back to-night. Only this, 
keep a close mouth.” 

The woman gave her cruel jaws a snap, as if 
locking them at Swark’s command; and thus she 
sat watching him till he was out of sight. Then 
she crept up stairs, across the garret, and into 
the wooden inclosure, where she searched every 
corner, sorted every stray rag on the floor, and 
made diligent searoh for a baby’s sock, but all in 
vain. At last she gave up, muttering her discon¬ 
tent. 

“If I could a found that, the baby would a 
been so easy to git,* r she said, “though this was 
a trifle out of the common; but it’s no use look¬ 
ing for it. Luck’s agin me.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

“ I tell you the Duke is engaged. He wouldn’t 

see the prime minister just now, let alone-” 

“ Let alone me. In course I understand that; 
but just you tell his grace that some oue from 
Noreton’s Rest wants ter speak ten words about 


something that his heart is set on. Try that on, 
my fine fellow, and just see what comes of it.” 

The servant hesitated. He knew that St. Or- 
mand had just arrived at his apartments from 
Norston’s Rest, and that something of unusual 
interest had brought him to town. Beside, there 
was something honest and frank in that earnest 
face, which impressed him favorably. 

“Wait,” he said, “ I will let his grace know 
that you are here.” 

St. Ormond was talking earnestly with a quiet, 
clerical-looking man, who listened to a combina¬ 
tion of directions and reproaches with benign 
composure, when his servant came to the door. 

“ Your grace, a young man from Nora ton’s 
Rest, who will not be sent away.” 

“ Show him up. Show him up; he may bring 
news,” said the Duke, addressing the end of this 
sentence to the detective. “ 1 think the man is 
one I placed some faith in. Indeed, here he 
comes. A strange, sharp fellow, that may help 
us. Come in, Swark. Come in, and tell us what 
you have to say.” 

“Nothing much, your grace,” said Swark, 
wringing his cap between both hands in high 
nervous excitement. “ Only last night I had that 
baby within an arm’s-length, but it slipped from 
my fingers.” 

“ Where ? How ? Tell me what this means 1” 
cried the Duke, roused, for once, out of his ha¬ 
bitual quietude. “ If there is the faintest due, 
let us have it ” 

“Clue, your grace? It’s something better 
than that. The baby-heir is here in London, 
and slept under the same roof with me last. 
night. I heard it cry, and got milk for its feed. 

I saw the woman face to face. But she slipped 
off while I slept, like a fool.” 

“ Take your time, my good fellow. You have 
brought us very important news ; but let us hear 
it more in detail,” said the Duke, keenly inter¬ 
ested. “ Perhfips you had better answer this 
gentleman’8 questions as he may wish to put 
them. * 

“ Let him put ’em. Let him put ’em,” said 
Swark. “ Only we hain’t got no time to throw 
away, though I do think the baby is safe, for she 
was a cooing over it last night like a pigeon, and 
I for one don’t want no harm to come to her, 

; being a trifle light-headed, as I take it.” 

Then, in a soft, caressing voice, the clerical¬ 
looking man commenced his questions, and in a 
few minutes was master of all the facts that Swark 
had gathered. This was followed by a short con¬ 
sultation with the Duke; and Swark, after re¬ 
ceiving many thanks, was dismissed, carrying in 
with him a few brief directions from the detect- 
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iVe, who wisely resolved to set his emissaries on j 
the alert, but to leave Mother Carter and her es- j 
tablishment entirely to Swark. 

That night the old woman was on the watch. 
For once her gin-and-water was dispensed with ; 
for the greed of gain was stimulant enough for 
that occasion. 

•* It is going on midnight,” said Swark, dis¬ 
mally. 44 There don’t seem to be much chance 
for us.** 

“She’ll come, never you fear. More *n one 
of my garret lodgers have been in from time 
to time, and I’ve told ’em all that you’ve gone 
back to the country, disappoihted, ’cause I 
wouldn’t take you i0. She’ll hear of it, and hive 
back to the garret. Make yourself sure.” 

While she was speaking, a step was heard in 
the dark passage. It went toward the stairs, 
then turned back, and halted at the door of 
Mother Carter’s room. j 

Swark heard it, and darting through the open i 
door of a closet, shut himself in, crushing an empty 
bottle, which rolled from a heap stored there, 
under his heel. That instant Carter flung one, 
that answered for a candlestick, from the table, 
with a crash, thus drowning the dangerous noise. 

Martha Hart opened the door timidly, and 
looked in, with a scared expression of the face. 

41 Are ye alone, mother? Quite by yourself?” 
she questioned, moving cautiously forward. 

44 Alone 1 Why, what else should I be ? Come 
in. Don’t stand a shivering there, if you do owe 
me a trifle for the rent. I don’t mean to be hard 
on that. You believe me, when I tell you that 
only this morning I sent one of my pets away, 
’cause of the fullness of the house. He used to 
have yonr nice room, too, with a bed under him 
fit for a prince, as I hopes you find it.” 

Martha made no response to this opening for 
a compliment, but her eyes lighted up, and she 
dropped into a chair, drawing a deep, deep 
breath. 

44 He’s gone, is he? I want to make sure of 
that, you see; because thesame roof can’t cover 
him and me. Which is it you speak of, as being 
turned away ?” 

44 Why, him as come last night, straight up 
from the country, he said, which he is sick of, 
and wants to come back to the old crib, meaning 
your room, which no one can have at any price, 
so long as you wants it, money or no money.” 

44 What was the man's name ?” 

“Swark, as we allers called him, not knowin* 
any other as would fit.” 

44 Swark I And you are sure he's gone ?” 

44 Sure as sure.” 

Martha drew close to the table, and flung 


back her shawl, under which an infant lay 
asleep, lovely, in spite of the squallor of its sur¬ 
roundings. 

44 My, how the kid is a thriving! I knew it 
would bring luck,” exclaimed Carter, lifting both 
hands. 44 There’s a taste of red in its check.” 

“That comes of high feeding. I’ve been in 
luck to-day. Every one that saw the darling, 
dropped something into my hand, because of its 
prettiness. Seel One lady, getting out of her 
carriage, gave me this.” 

44 Gold!” exclaimed the crone, really aston¬ 
ished. 44 Well, now, this is luck ! Silver, too 1 
Pay up for the room. Well, this is riches ! A 
sheet to wrap the baby in at night! Of course, 
you shall have it.” 

“I’m hungry, too,” said Martha. “If yon 
have a crust of bread, now.” 

44 Dear me ! As if you havn’t thought of your¬ 
self ! And the blessed baby looking so plump?” 

44 It was because I was thinking of him, that I 
forgot,” answered Martha, looking down upon 
the child with passionate fondness in her great, 
black eyes. 44 Tell me, now, do you think that 
God ever gives back a soul that is lost in a baby’s 
bosom ? I do. I do !” 

A look of sinister cunning accompanied the old 
woman’s reply. 

44 In course, I do. It 'd be hard if a s<^l 
couldn’t be planted twice, 'specially when it’s 
been knocked about over much. I’ll get you 
something nice, then hold the baby while you 
eat it.” 

44 No,” said Martha, folding the child close to 
her bosom, and laying her face to its warm cheek. 
41 No 1 My arms would feel cold and empty with¬ 
out it. Let the child alone.” 

She spoke with passionate alarm, for the old 
woman had hurriedly placed bread and cheese 
on the table, and was holding out her arms with 
a repulsive leer in her eyes, and a hideous work¬ 
ing of the mouth. 

* 44 1 don’t care for anything to eat; so I will go 
up now. Your eyes are not good for the baby. 
It grows uneasy. I want to get away.” 

The old woman followed Martha to the door. 

; 44 That’s right, deary. Be careful while I hold 

up the candle. There, now. Sleep well. I don’t 
mind the loss of a mouthful of bread and cheese. 
Sleep well, deary, and the pretty baby, too.” 

For a time, Swark kept still as a mouse among 
the empty bottles, while Carter feasted on the 
bread and cheese which poor Martha had paid 
for, and left in her nameless terror. But when 
there was no longer a sound on the stairs, the 
closet-door opened, and Swark came out with 
tears absolutely clouding his eyes. 
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“She loves the little thing so. It’s hard to 
take him from her. I suppose it seems like 
her own. Women do sometimes. Don’t they, 
now ?” 

“ How should I know ?” was the brusque an- 
answer. “It’s years and years since I was a 
woman/* 

“ Yes,” said Swark, turning his eyes from her 
face. “Yes!” 

Then he sat down in a chair, by the table, and 
watched the woman as she ate the food Martha 
had rejected, sweeping some stray crumbs from 
the table to her palm, and dashing them into her 
mouth, grudging even one poor morsel that fell 
to the door. 

Then the two sat half an hour longer, Carter 
wide awake, with her eyes blinking at the candle, 
and sending forth gleams of cruel satisfaction, 
while Swark leaned his elbows on the table, 


shading his face with both hands, resolute, but 
pitiful. 

Midnight stole upon them at last, and then the 
old woman arose. 

“Stay here; there mustn't be no noise. Yon 
might stumble. Walk like a cat. I know every 
board that creaks. You won’t hear me till I'm at 
the door with fifty sovereigns in my arms. So, 
wait.” 

Swark did wait, troubled with many contend¬ 
ing feelings. Notwithstanding her boast, he could 
hear the old woman’s step creak softly along the 
stairs. A few minutes of breathless silence, and 
it came down again, stealthily and slow. Then 
there burst upon him a wild cry—a leap, as if 
some wild animal had flung itself headlong down 
a flight of steps, and something rushed by him 
like a whirlwind. 

(to be concluded.) 


THE HARVEST-FIELD OF LIFE. 

BT UJLTTI E GRANT. 


I seek to stand npon a* harvest plain, 

Whose borders stretch to the horizou low. 

And every light wind sweeps the ripened gmin, 
In waves of gold, that, rippliug, come and go. 

On every side I hear tho reapers’ song; 

And some aro binding up tho rustling sheaves; 

And some are beating out the grain, among 
The shifting shadows of o’erhanging leaves. 

All seem rejoicing at the bounteous yield, 

Each one is laden as he homeward fares, 

While I am but a gleaner in the field, 

And ever half my gleanings are but tares. 

Often I see what seem the ripe, full ears, 

And spring to gather them with eager grasp, 

But shrunken, small and mean, the prize appears, 
Like wheat too early reaped, within my clasp. 


The others pass me by, they are so strong. 

And gather up tho richest ears so fast. 

That I, who slowly toil behind the throng. 

Must come with lightly-laden hands at last 

But now and then I find a golden grain, 

That does not shrink and wither in my hold; 

That will not turn my brightest hopes to pain. 
And disappear, like mocking fairy gold. 

I wonder if, amid the toiling bands 
That press before me on the harvest plain. 

There aro not others, who, with eager bauds. 

Oft gather up the tares, instead of grain. 

Who find that many a precious grain of wheat, 
Full oft amid the trodden stubble lies; 

And what has seemed most tempting, but a cheat, 
That, gathered, turns to chaff before their eyes. 


A FOG AT 

BT ALSXiXD 

Over the pond, where the rushes grow, 

I look at the distant town, 

As out on the sea-road gray, we go, 

W*hen the sun sinks redly down. 

The new moon drives thro’ a drifting wrack 
Of filmy vapors and thin; 

And off to the south the fog-bank black 
Comes creeping stealthily in. 

The light-ship looms in the mist away, 

A ghost I and is seen no more. 

A phantom-serpent, across the bay, 

The white fog crawls by the shore. 


OLDPORT. 

4 

R A. IRVINE. 

By the ghostly isles, and ghostly capes, 
Where tho ghostly sails go by. 

While the ghostly scud, with sheeted shapes. 
Drives over the ghostly sky 1 

The crowded road, that awhile ago 
Was brilliant with coaches gay, 

Is a ghostly walk, where to and fro, 

Pass spectres silent and gray. 

Out of the gloom, and into the gloom, 

They come and they go again, 

Shadows that stalk from an open tomb, 

The ghosts of an endless train! 
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HOW HARRY WAS WON. 


BY HELEN B. THORNTON. 


“You are going to Mrs. Percy’s next week, I 
suppose,” said Clara Myers to her old school¬ 
mate, Fanny Conner. 

44 Dear me, no 1” was the answer, with a sigh, 
44 I've nothing to wear, at least in such com¬ 
pany ; for the Percys know all the best and 
richest people here.” 

“Yes ! The party is given.in honor of young 
Harry Seymour, who has returned from Europe. 
Think of it! A millionaire, and only twenty- 
five ! They do say that Grace Percy is setting her 
cap for him.” 

“Well, she has everything to insure success, 
for she is pretty, highly educated, and wears the 
most beautiful dresses.” 

“Everything, except a good heart. She is 
false, envious, and mean. But come, we’ll not 
abuse our neighbors. You must go to this party, 
Fan, and I’ll be the good fairy to show you how 
to get up a dress, at small cost, that shall eclipse 
all. ‘Listen I” 

What Clara said, we will not repeat. But the 
upshot was that she and Fanny were closeted to¬ 
gether for several days, and that, on the night 
of the party, Fanny appeared in a dress that 
was bewilderingly beautiful. It was simple and 
chaste, but in such taste, and so especially 
suited to Fanny’s style, that even Miss Percy’s 
Paris dress paled before it, because less appro¬ 
priate. Everybody was loud in admiration. 

“ Who is that wood-violet ?” asked young Mr. 
Seymour, enthusiastically. 14 1 saw nobody so 
lovely all the time I was abroad.” 

“ That is my friend, Fanny Conner,” answered 
Clara Myera, for the remark had been addressed 
to her. “ Shall I introduce you ?” 

Mr. Seymour was not only introduced ; but he 
hardly left Fanny the whole evening. It was 
clearly a case of love at first s*'ght. 

Everybody was talking, the next day, of the 
conquest Fanny had made. Little, shy Fanny, 
that so many overlooked, because she never 
pushed herself forward I Little, orphaned Fanny, 
that lived in the tiniest of cottages, at the end of 
the village, with her aged grandmother, on the 
latter’s pension, that would die with her, when 
Fanny would be penniless! 


14 1 declare,” said Miss Percy, spitefully, a 
week after, when Harry Seymour’s attentions to 
Fanny had become so marked, that even she 
could no longer deny their meaning, “if I had 
thought that little chit was going to look so 
pretty, I’d have cut my head off before I’d have 
asked her to my party.” 

“But, my dear,” said her mother, 44 you for¬ 
get that Fanny’s grandmother is the widow of an 
officer in the army of the United States, distin¬ 
guished in the war of 1812; and that, though she 
is poor, we could not have left Fanny out without 
scandal. Everybody would have taken her part, 
and censured us. I wonder, however, where she 
did get that dress.” 

Clara solved the question a few days later, 
when Fanny, with blushes, and tears, and smiles, 
told her old friend of her engagement. 

44 Oh, I am so glad I” said Clara, clapping her 
hands. 44 You two are just suited for each other. 
I’ll let you into a secret now. I planned it all. 
That dress did it; for first impressions are every¬ 
thing; and that dress made you look just a 9 
pretty and good as you really are.” 

44 He says he always w^nts me to have a dress 
like that,” whispered the blushing Fanny, “be¬ 
cause he saw me first in it. Oh, Clara! if it 
hadn’t been for you, I wouldn’t even have got to 
the party.” 

44 Don’t thank me ? It was all 4 Peterson,’ my 
dear. What a treasure that magazine is! How 
we rummaged over the numbers for this year, to 
be sure, and read all his directions, till we, 
hit on the right thing. And made so cheap, 
too, out of two old dresses, and a few bits of 
ribbon.” 

44 Yes 1 4 Peterson* is a treasure,” said Fanny. 

44 Invaluable, my dear.” 

44 Well, if he did like me first for my dress, he 
likes me now for myself,” said Fanny, after 
awhile, hesitatingly. 

“Yes, my dear. That’s all true. But still, 
first impressions are everything. So it was 
‘Peterson,’ nevertheless. That gave you your 
chance. That enabled you to rival Miss Percy, 
at one-tenth of the expense. But for ‘Peterson,’ 
you would never have won Harry.” 
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BT EMILY H. MAY. 


either alone or in combination, and bo much of 
them in the shops, and on the street, that, as a 
natural consequence, there will soon be no more 
to see; but such are the present fashions, and so 
we say, “ hasten to wear them while fashion bids 
us declare them pretty.” This costume is of 
plaid gray and black camel’s-hair cloth, with 
plain gray for the tablier, jacket, and trimmings. 
The under-skirt is ornamented with one deep 
flounce, cut straight, with a narrow plaiting upon 
the edge. A puff of the plaid is put on for a 
heading. The over-skirt forms a pointed tablier 
in front, and one long tab in the back, all edged 
with a narrow plaiting. The tablier is gathered 
up at the back, under a large bow of black taffe¬ 
tas ribbon. The jacket,*bodice is of the self- 
colored material, with collar, sleeves, and trim- 
854 


Next is a house, or walking-dress of gray Car¬ 
melite, a sort of soft, gray, woolen material. The 
tablier and cuirass are of the same, in a check 
of two shades of gray and white. The tablier is 
pointed in front and open to the knee, trimmed 
with a gray mohair fringe to match, and a double 
bow and ends of gray ribbon ornament the front 
of the tablier, sleeves, etc. The tablier is gathered 
at the back, under a large bow and ends of the 


We give, first, this month, the back and front 
of a walking-costume for a young lady, composed 
of plaid and self-colored material. Plaids I plaids 1 


mings for the edge and pockets, of the plaid, as 
may be seen from the design. To cut this jacket, 
any lady who has a good-fitting, simple basque 
pattern, can, by adding to the length of the skirt 
of the basque and shaping on the sides and at 
the back, cut this jacket for herself. The coat- 
sleeves have a deep-pointed cuff of the plain ma¬ 
terial, also a narrow plaiting of the same down 
the outside seam of the sleeve. Of double-width 
material, eight yards of the plaid, and six yards 
of the plain will be required. 
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same ribbon. This is worn over n black, gray, 
dark-brown, or bluo solid-colored skirt; then, of 


course, the sleeves must be of the same color and 
material of the under-skirt, the trimmings of the 
sleeves corresponding with the trimming of the 
tablier and under-skirt combined. This over¬ 
dress will do well to freshen up an old silk cos¬ 
tume, and will look much better over silk than 
over anything else, unless it be a black cashmere. 
For the over-skirt and jacket, about three and a 
half yards of double.width material, or seven 
yards of single width, will be required. Prices 
of this kind of goods vary from seventy-five cents 
to one dollar and fifty cents for ordinary qualities. 

Next is a very plain and simple out-door morn¬ 
ing costume of merino, in either invisible green, 
mariue-blue, dark-prune, or black, which always 
looks well. The under-skirt is quite narrow, and 
made just to touch. The trimming consists of a 
deep flounce, cut on the bias, simply hemmed on 
the edge; above this is a puff almost as deep, put 
on with a frill, top and bottom, done by turning 
down the material one inch, and gathering; a 
Vol. XLVI1I.—25 


: second frill is added, to stand-up above the puff— 
the last is optional. The tunic forms a pointed 
tablier in front, and the back is rather narrow, 
and moderately long, looped at the sides, and 
slightly at the back. The trimming is simply a 
bias of the material, turned up on the right side. 

; The jacket-bodice is double-breasted, cut round 
; in the skirt; back and front trimmed same as 
; tunic. Coat-sleeve, with deep, pointed cuff. Two 
rows of handsome, large buttons, in smoke-pearl, 

; velvet, or oxydized steel, ornament the front of 
: jacket, and tunic, and cuffs, and two are added 
at the back of the jacket. Fourteen yards of 
merino, and two and a half dozen buttons will be 
: required. 


We next give a pretty and simple evening-dress 1 
for a little Miss of twelve to fourteen years. It is 
of white dotted muslin, worn either over a silk 
slip, or white muslin, as may be preferred. The 
under-skirt has one deep flounce, with a ribbon 
run in the hem at the bottom, to correspond with 
the under-slip, if of colored silk. This flounce 
is put on with a heading to stand-up, separated 
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by a narrow piping of silk or ribbon. The waist, 
and tunic are cut in one in front, forming a puff¬ 
ing from the neck to the bottom of the tunic. 
This tunic gathers up at the back, under wide 
sash-ends, which sash continues around the waist. 
The front of the dress is ornamented by bows of 
ribbon, and tiny sprays of pink rose-buds. Short, 
puffed sleeves, with corresponding bows on the 
shoulders. For those who prefer the dress high 
in the neck, add an under-spencer of Swiss and 
Valencienne insertion, with long sleeves nearly 
tight. The low-neck dress over this spencer is 
much prettier than the dress made high. Twelve 
yards of dotted Swiss, ten yards of one and a half 
inch ribbon, for bows and trimming. Wide rib¬ 
bon for sash. This would be pretty trimmed with 
black velvet ribbon. 



Next is a useful and most necessary article for 
a lady’s toilet, for this season of the year—a 
flannel or merino dressing-jacket. Our model 
is of fine white flannel, with plaited trimmings of 
sky-blue. These plaitings are laid flat, and then 
ironed, put on with a bias band of blue, stitched 
by machine in white silk. The cape ttyj/y be dis¬ 
pensed with if desired, or made separate^^o be 
added upon cold mornings. Any ordinary, well- 
fitting sacque pattern, cut somewhat long, will 
he a sufficient guide for cutting out. The cape is 
circular and short, as may be seen. Three yards 


of white flannel, one yard wide, and three yards 
of colored, will be required. 



We give next a flannel dressing-gown for a 
little girl of six to eight years. It is made of 
striped blue and white flannel. It is cut in the 
Princess form, and the trimmings, cuffs, pockets, 
and bands, are of the same material, cut on the 
cross. The buttons are wooden moulds, covered, 
or mother-of-pearl. One dozen and a half of 
buttons, six yards of flannel, will be required. 
Faney sacque flannels cost from sixty-five to 
seventy-five cents per yard. 



Two designs for making up striped black and 
white, or black and gray skirting, we giro for 
the benefit of those who desire colored skirts 
for walking or winter wear. The one with tiiree 
ruffles is cut in large, or rather long, scallops, be- 


a. 
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KNITTED SHAWL, WITH BALL FRINGE. 

»T MBS. JA JIB WEAVER. 



Materials: White Berlin, blue Shetland wool, 
large wooden needles. 

Cast on 200 stitches, a sufficient number of 
stitches for a good-sized square. The pattern 
consists of patent knitting: two rows with the 
white wool double, two rows with the Shetland. 
Patent knitting is worked thus: Make one, slip 
one, as if for purling, knit two together. In 
working the first row, knit one instead of knit 


two together. Cast off when you have as many 
rows completed as stitches on the needle. Finish 
with a ball fringe, which is made by placing the 
white wool in lengths, and fastening nt equal 
distances with a wool-needle; cut through each 
division, except the piece of wool that secures 
it ; shake over boiling water until you have a 
perfect ball; then tie into the square, fastening 
the ends neatly with a wool-needle. 


DESIGN FOR PATCHWORK. 

By UBS. JANE WEAVER. 

We give, in the front of the number, in answer ? used. We also give the various sections, likewise 
to numerous requests, a new and pretty design \ in color. The stems, stars, etc., are to be worked 
for patchwork. It is printed in the colors to be \ in, afterward, with the needle. 


INSERTION. 
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EMBROIDERED COVER, IN PIQUE. 



Cover of white corded pique. The design, embroidered in satin and overcast stitch, the 
given in reduced size, must be previously traced winding border of white soutache is sewn on, 
on the material. The outlines of the scallops and and the spots raised in satin stich. The pique 
the open-work pattern are edged with button- is then cut away from the wrong side of the 
hole stitch. The little sprays of flowers are next work. 



















CROCHET JACKET FOR A GIRL OF TWO TO FOUR YEAR3. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



Material required : White single Berlin wool. 

The jacket is worked in the ordinary Victoria 
crochet, and has a border partly in the same 
stitch, and partly in an open-worked design. It 
must first be cut out in lining or paper ; the front, 
bock, sleeve, and hood pieces are then crocheted 
separately, beginning always from the lower edge, 
widening and narrowing as required by the pat¬ 
tern, sometimes at the outer edge, sometimes in 
the middle of the work. For the widening on the 
left side of the work a chain half as long os the 
pattern itself must be crocheted before beginning 
the foundation chaint of the work, and these 
stitches are taken up as required before begin¬ 
ning the first of the pattern row. To widen on 
the right side of the work, crochet the requisite 
number of stitches after the completion of a 
pattern row, and take them up in the next row. 
The narrowing always occurs in the second row 
of the pattern row by crocheting 2 or 3 stitches 
ogether. When the separate parts are com¬ 
pleted, they must be sewn together on the wrong 
side, the sleeves put in the armholes, and the 
hood sewn on to the neck of the jacket. Then 
crochet down the front piece and around the 
lower edge of the jacket 3 rows for the border, 
as follows: 

Beginning at the neck of the right front piece, 
take up the vertical part of every marginal stitch, 
and crochet them off as usual in the second row. 
After three rows of this pattern the open-work 
design is commenced as follows: 

Beginning from the neck of the left front piece, 
crochet 1 double in every marginal stitch, and 
continue the double crochet round the neck. 

The 2nd row is only crocheted round the lower 
edge of the jacket. 1 double in both upper parts 
of the marginal stitch, 3 chain, miss 1, 1 treble 
not completely drawn up, miss 1,1 treble drawn 



up with the lost treble, then alternately 1 chain, 
3 treble as before; the first to be crochoted in the 
same stitch in which the last treble was worked, 
and the second in the upper parts of the next 
stitch but one. 

The 3rd row is crocheted all round the jacket, 
but at the lower edge of the first treble of the 
two which were drawn up together must be cro¬ 
cheted in the next separate chain stitch, and the 
2nd of the two trebles in the chain stitch follow¬ 
ing, and the 1st of the next two trebles in the 
same stitch where the last was worked. Care 
must be taken to widen sufficiently at the cor¬ 
ners, lest the work should be drawn. In con¬ 
nection with this row, crochet a row of double 
crochet, and then commence the 4th row as fol¬ 
lows : 

Alternately 1 double in the single chain stitch, 
1 purl of 4 chain with 1 treble in the first stitch; 
nt the neck the double crochet must be worked 
in botli parts of the stitch, and 2 stitches must be 
missed with the purl. The sleeves are trimmed 
in the same manner with the 3 rows of Victoria 
crochet and the open-work border; then crochet 
round the hood 1 row like the 1st row of the 
border; the 2nd row is worked on the wrong side 
in the verticle parts of the stitches. A triangular 
piece is then worked round the border in the 
open-work design above given. For this make 
a chain of 19 stitches. Work 6 rows like the 
2nd and 3rd rows of the border, missing the two 
treble drawn up together at the beginning and 
end of every row, so that the strip is pointed. 

The 6th row is crocheted in the foundation 
stitches like the 4th row of the borler. The 
completed triangular piece is sewn on the wrong 
side of the hood. The jacket is then trimmed 
with cords and tassels, arranged as shown in our 
illustration. 
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W ORK-BASKET—CONE-W ORK. 


BT HRS. JANE WEAVER. 



The foundation of the basket may be either of 
wicker-work or cardboard. If the former is used, 
the fir-cones, beech-nuts, acorns, etc., must be 
glued to it. If of cardboard, the smaller ones may 
be soaked in water till they are soft, and can then 
be sewn to the foundation with a needle and brown 
silk. The larger ones must be glued. All should 
be thoroughly cleaned with a nail-brush and 
water before placing them on the foundation. If 
a card foundation be used, it should be covered 
with glazed brown paper; if wicker, any common 


basket answers the purpose; but it must be 
painted brown. The stones of plum3, peaches, 
etc., and also nut-shells, look extremely well, 
arranged with the cones and other articles useil 
for the work. When finished, the whole should 
be brushed over two or three times with a good 
dark copal varnish. The inside of the basket is 
lined and fitted with pockets; silk is drawn up 
like a bag to keep all free from dust. Finish all 
round with a ruche of ribbon. This is very neai 
and useful. 


STRIPES IN DARNED NET. 

BY MRS. JANE W E A V F. R . 



The net used is coarse mohair, two yards in 
width. The darning is worked either with black 
filoselle, Andalusian, or Shetland wool. No trac¬ 
ing is required, as the work can be done by count- 
SGJ 



ing the hole? from the designs. Tablicrs and man¬ 
tles made of stripes of the kind arc the height of 
fashion. These stripes may alternate with those 
of plain net, or be used as insertion with ribbon 
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CASE FOR KNIVES. 

DT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



The case is of chamoise leather. The edge is of the wash-leather. The case shown is intcnd- 
bound with scarlet braid. The scallops are but- ed for six small and six large knives. A ribbon 
ton-holed. The divisions are stitched down, and or tape-string, to wind round the case when 
ornamented with coral-stitch in rod silk. A little closed, is required. The outside of the case may 
embroidered flower is worked in each division bo ornamented like the inside. 


FRINGES, WITH BEADS. 

BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



To make this a 


l to design, and knotted. Beads of three sizes are 

1 r* iBffll fll 


bought; the beads are then threaded accordin' 


required. Both designs are of the newest, 
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KDITOKIAL CUIT-CHAT. 

“Peterson” run 18761 Our Centennial Cift!!—Wo j 
call attention to our Prospectus, for the next year, to bo 
found on the last page of the cover. It is now admitted, j 
everywhere, that “ Peterson” is cheaper and better than any j 
periodical of its kind. Our enormous edition, surpassing 
that of any monthly in the world, enables us to distance all 
competitors. 

Our fashion department, particularly, excels that of any 
cotomporury. Tho other monthlies give only colored wood- 
cuts, or lithographs, for their principal plate; we, on the 
contrary, give elegant colored steel engravings. These cost 
us $10,000 a year moro than if we gave even colored litho¬ 
graphs. Our styles, moreover, are the very lutest, and are 
received in advance from Paris. 

Great novelties will be introduced, next year. Among 
them will bo a series of illustrated articles on the Great Centen¬ 
nial Exhibition , which will give ns vivid an idea of it ns 
pen and pencil will permit. This series of articles, alone, 
will Iks worth the subscription price. Another inducement 
will be the superb engraving of Trumbull's great picturo of 
tho “ Signing of tho Declaration of Independence,” a Cen¬ 
tennial Gift to every subscriber, single or club, for 1870 1 

Our original stories, tales and novelets, have been acknow¬ 
ledged, for years, to excel those of any ootemporary. Tho best 
contributors of the country write for “ Peterson.” No other 
lady’s book has such authors as 31 rs. Ann 8. Stephens, Trank 
Leo Boncdict, 3Irs. F. Burnett Hodgson, etc., etc. 

Remember that »ce pre-pay the postage ! Formerly, sub¬ 
scribers bad to pay it themselves, at their own post-offices, 
at an additional expense of from twelve to twenty-fivo cents 
each, over and above the subscription price. Now that we 
pre-pay the postage, “ Peterson” is cheaper than ever. 

Now is the time to canvass for clubs / Anybody, with a 
little exertion, can get up a club, and so bccomo entitled to 
the premiums. Be the first in the field! A specimen will be 
sent, gratis, if written for. Do not lose a momentl 

The Old Established Magazines and Newspapers are 
always tho ones for which to subscribe. Every year, dozens 
of new enterprises are set on foot, generally without capital 
to sustain them, and promising everything, because, to 
such, it costs nothing to promise. These publications soon 
die, and the subscribers lose their money. We allude to this, 
because, very often, these mushroom affairs, advertise, with¬ 
out authority, that they club with “ Peterson ;” get people's 
money; and never pay us. The only safe way Is to subscribe 
directly to us. 3Ioreover, subscribe only to long estab¬ 
lished magazines, like this, for then yon will be sure not only 
to get your magazine, but also tho worth of your money ! 

Pearl Embroidery Is much used on wedding dresses, the 
long wrists to the gloves, and the slippers also, being heavily 
wrought with purls. Tullo veils seem quite taking tho 
place of lace ones. 

864 


A Superb Centennial Gift 1—We call particular atten¬ 
tion to tho “ Supplement,” which will bo given, gratis, to every 
subscriber for 1876, and for a description of which see our. 
Prospectus oil tho cover. Durand’s celebrated copy of Trum¬ 
bull's great picture is now out of print, and can only b« had 
at fancy prices, say twenty or thirty dollars for a good im¬ 
pression. Our plate , next after Durand's, is the best copy ever 
made. Tet every subscriber to “Peterson” will receive one 
of these patriotic and splendid engravings gratis. “ now," 
tho reader asks, “ can wo afford this ?” Simply ty oar large 
circulation. The cost of engraving the plate is so great 
that, if we had only 10,000, or 20,000 subscribers, like ths 
most successful of our rivals, we could not afford it; bat 
when it is divided among 150,000 snbscri l *ers, os will be ©nr 
case, in 1876, it becomes a matter of little moment. “ Peter¬ 
son” has always been published on the principle, that a 
small profit, ou a large circulation, is better than a largs 
profit on a small ono; and hence one of the reasons of our 
unexampled success. 

The Centennial Exhibition, to l>e held, at Philadelphia, 
next year, is now an assured success. Nearly every foreign 
nation will contribute to it; nnd some of them, England and 
Germany especially, havo asked for increased space. Tbs 
buildings aro advancing to maturity, and their magnitude 
already astonishes visitors. The Philadelphia Ledger says:— 
“The five chief buildings cover 1,973,140 square feet of 
ground. If all the churches, chapels, meeting-houses and 
balls used for religious purposes in Philadelphia would 
average each 40 by 90 feet, every one of them could be stowed 
away in the Centenuial Buildings, and 600 out of the 528 
could be put into tho three lurger buildings—the Main 
Building, Machinery nail, and Agricultural Hall. It is 
quite possible that all the churches in Philadelphia and New 
I York could be put into tho buildings, for the dimension* 

| assumed are reached by very few of them, the greater num- 
j her being chapels and small churches.” The buildings, if 
put together, would cover, in fact, an ordinary-sized county 
town, that is to say, very nearly fifty acres of ground, 

Fichus, Etc.— Fichus are still in great faTor, especially 
with young ladies. There is tho peasant fichu of embroi¬ 
dered muslin, or of lace insertion and muslin, which is worn 
over low evening silk dresses of a {Mile shade; it crosses like 
the well-known Marie Antoinette fichu. Then there are 
white crepe hsse neckerchiefs to he seen with black silk 
dresses. The nowest whito muslin tal-Tlers are square below, 
and have a sort of bib attached above the waist; they are 
called Watteau aprons. The India muslin dresses are all 
embroidered with color, black and red being much used 
for the work. 

The Fashionable Stockings are silk for dressy occasions, 
and thread for neglig6, They are almost, without excep¬ 
tion, woven in tlireo colors; for example, navy-blue for the 
foot, a striped white and blue for the top of tho Instep, and 
the leg pale blue; tho clocks are richly embroidered with 
white silk. Many ladies in Paris have stockings woven ex- 
pressly to match their costumes; and this, i«irticularlj in 
stockings, arises, doubtless, from the present fashion ol 
always wearing shoes. 

Save A Dollar by subscribing for “Peterson” forl*Ti 
Other lady’s books, even those not first class, ask tlares 
and fonr dollars. But vve prefer a small profit on a large 
edition to a large profit o*i a smell one. In ** Peterson" jot 
J get all you get In others, and for nearly half the prioa. 
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Ova Nxw Pbejutm Enobavino Fob 1876.— It is our 
custom, as our old subscriber* know, to engrave, every year, 
a large-sizod steel plate, for framing, at a cost of from one to 
two thousand dollars, as a premium for getting up certain of 
our clubs. Many persons, wo find, prefer such a premium 
•Ten to an extra copy. The plate for 1870 will be 24 by 2D, 
and has been engraved expressly for us by Ill man Brothers, 
In tlieir most brilliant style. The subject is, “ Cubism as 
MuasiNa/’ It represents two little ones, still in their night¬ 
dresses, onteiiug at papa and mamma's chamber-door, in 
the early morning, to wish them a “Merry Christmas.” 
Everybody will bo charmed with this picture, the best we 
have overissued, and will wish for a copy. The cash-st way to 
obtain a copy is to get up a club for this magazine for 137G t 

Crewf.l Work, as it is called, increases in favor. Wo saw, 
lately, a suite of drawing-room chairs covered with coarse, 
white linen, having all over it a diagonal pattern of lines, 
with spots at each intersoction, worked in gold-colored silk; 
and this had been copied from an old pioco found quite by 
chance. It was very rich looking, and very inexpensive. 
Berge, in the dark-greens and groeuish-browns, particularly 
associated with this work, shows tho crewel embroidery to 
the greatest perfection. Antimacassars worked in these 
wools on linen, are effective and popular. 

Wedding Dresses, in Paris, for the rich, are mado of tho 
new silver brocade, which is a heavy white faille, wrought 
all over with bouquets in silver thread. It is used in con¬ 
junction with satin, the train and basque l*>dice being of 
brocade, and tho sleeves and tablier of satin. This material 
is so rich that it requires neither flounces nor lace, and very 
few flowers are used for trimming It. 

“ The Magazine fob the 3Iillion.” —A lady writes to 
ns: “I do not wonder at the extraordinary success of 
•Peterson,’ for it combines so much: fashions, stories, pat¬ 
terns, music; has something for everybody I Other perio¬ 
dicals are each fora particular class; but 4 Peterson’ interests 
every member of the family. It is emphatically the mayor 
tine for the million. No household should bo without it.” 

Taste in Dress Is tho Bure guarantee of the lady. Nor is 
it more money that makes a tasteful drew. It Is princi¬ 
pally a knowledge of the fashions, and how to adupt them to 
your style. Our ** Every-Day” department is, in this view, in- 
valuable. One of our contributors has hit this off, capitally, in 
her little sketch, in this number, “ How Harry Was Won.” 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOK 8. 

8l Simone Niece. By Frank Lee Benedict 1 ro7., 8 ro. 
New York: Harper <£• Brother*. —Mr. Benedict has been a con¬ 
tributor to this magazine for so many years, that we hod 
better, perhaps, give the opinions of othera in reference to 
this new novel, rather than our own. In this way, at least, 
we shall escape tho charge of partiality. The London 
Spectator, one of the very highest critical authorities in Eng¬ 
land, speaks of it iu warm terms. “ Mr. Benedict,” it says, 
M is a real dramatist, ns this story of a girl, passionate, unprin¬ 
cipled, scheming, and worldly, and of her lover, not am¬ 
bitious, nor particularly worldly, but self-indulgent and un- 
•crupulons, amply proves. Fanny St. Simon is the creation 
of insight. We rejoice to recognize a new novelist of real 
genius, who knows and depicts, powerfully, some of tho 
most striking, and overmastering, passions of the human 
heart.” To our old friends, who have been reading Mr. 
Benedict's stories and novelets, for years, in these pages, 
this will not seem exaggerated in the lo:wt; they will only 
wonder that Mr. Benedict should be called anew novelist, 
when they have known him for twenty years and more. 
However, he is new, perhajM, to the English public. We 
may odd that wo think this is his best novel. 


Personil Reminiscences. By O'Keefe , Kelly and Taylor. By 
It id tar d Henry SttxldanL 1 vol., 12 mo. Nao York: Scrilmer, 
Armstrong A Co. —Wo regret to hear that this h tho last of 
that charming “ Bric-a-Bac” series, which Mr. Stoddard has 
edited with such rare tact. The present volume is in no 
souse inferior to any of its predecessors. John O’Keefe was 
a dramatic writer of tho last century; Michael Kelly was 
an operatic singer and composer; and John Taylor was a 
writer for tho press. All were successful men, and made 
the acquaintance, during thoir career, of ueurly every person 
eminent In their respective pursuits, or in coteniporary 
social and intellectual society. Tho book is fnll of nneo- 
dotes of tho distinguished persons, principally Englishmen, 
who flourished between tho years 177U and 1810. It is a 
mine of gossip, and humor, and cveu instruction. Like all 
tho volumes of this series it is neatly printed. Several 
capital illustrations adorn the work, notably one of Garrick, 
os Sir John Brute. The volume is handsomely printed, and 
tastefully bound. 

The Railroad Scenery of Pennsylvania. A Hand-Book for 
Touristf. 1 ro/., 8 ro. Philada: J. B. Lippiucott & Co. — 
Few persons, who have not traveled through Pennsylvania, 
in its length and its breadth, have any idea of the loveliness 
of its scenery. There are no mountains in it like 3It. Blanc, 
or Monta Rosa; but the hill-scenery is perfect; and the 
vallies and rivers are unequalled. We know of one view, 
looking down the valley of tho Schuylkill, from just below 
Reading, which is not surpassed, in natural beauty, even by 
the view of the valley of tho Arno, as seen from Fiesole; and 
there are scores of other prospects as picturesque. This 
volume is full of illustrations of tho scenery of Pennsylvania, 
and we cordially recommend it to tourists as well ns to others. 

Hester Howard's Temptation. By Mrs. C. A. Warfield. 1 vol 
12 mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson A Brothers. —This is an en¬ 
tirely new novel, printed from the author's manuscript. It 
is a powerfully written story of trial and temptation. Iu 
the critical phraseology of the day, it is introspective, prob¬ 
ing the sufferer’s heart with pitiless analysis. These are 
the fictions that arc the popular ones of the present genera¬ 
tion, and “Hester Howard’s Temptation” will, we think, 
prove more popular than most. It is emphatically, as tho 
title-pago asserts, the story of a soul. It is ouc of thoso 
novels, that, when once begun, cannot be laid down. The 
; volume is very handsomely printed, and is tastefully bound 
in morocco cloth, with gilt back. 

Told In The Twilight. By Mr*. Henry Wood. 1 ro/., 8 ro. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson A Brother*. —This new novel by 
Mrs. Wood is printed from advnnco sheets. Since she first 
took the public by storm, with “ East Lynne,” Mrs. Wood 
has successfully maintained her position at tho very head 
of her class. No writer imparts deeper interest to her plots. 
In no stories is tho action more briskly kept up. “ Told In 
The Twilight” is even more powerful, however, than Mrs. 
Wood’s novels aro in general. 

T he Woman of Honor. Translated from the French of Louie 
Enavlty by Mrs. Rebecca L. Tutt. 1 ro/., 8 ro. Philada: T. B. 
Peterson A Brothers. —The design of this novel is to warn 
the young and inexperienced against tho falsity of mere 
society friendships. As a story it is exceedingly well told. 
Porte Crayon, a capital judge, says, “ it Is a most charming 
book.” 

Bertha's Engagement. By Mrs . Ann 8. Stephens. 1 r cl., 12 mo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson A Brothers. —A new edition of this 
tho latest of Mrs. Stephens’ books. It is a story of society, 
and is, in some respects, the best that Mrs. Stephens lias 
written. At least, she has written nothing better, except, 
perhaps, “Fashion and Famine.” 

A Light and Dark Christmas. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 1 ro/., 
8 ro. Philada: T. B. Peterson A Brothers. —A powerfully told 
story, appropriate for the coining season. A paper-cover 
edition, cheap, yet neat. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. j 

“ Pf.trraon” Always Aiibad. —Tho newspapers still con- j 
tinuc their testimony tli.U this magazine is not only the ; 
cheapest, hut the best, of its kind. The Philadelphia. (Pa.) ! 
Centennial says: “Taking tin magazine as a whole, it is 
worth ten times its cost. ” The St. John (X. B.) uIoIh> says: 

“ It is abetter fishion magazine oven than it pretends to be.” 
The Newbery ($. C.) Herald says: “ A splendid uumber: wo 
adviso our liuly friends, who-aro not subscribers, to send $2.U0 
at once.” Tho Woodstock (Vt.) Spirit of tho Age says: 
“The fashions are just splendid, and can't be beat." Tho 
Edgmt.m (Wis.) Independent says: “It Is brimful of good 
things both in the literary and f.ishion dei»artmeuts. ‘ Peter¬ 
son’ is noted fir its flue stool-pitta engravings, which are 
within themselves worth the price of subscription , to say no¬ 
thing of the very latest fashions and enchanting stories 
which accompany each number.” The Grayville (III.) In¬ 
dependent says. “ With Its fine engravings, fashion-plate, 
and Frank Lee Benedict’s beautiful novelet, it is all Unit tho 
most appreciating and exacting lady could desire.” The 
Mcchaiiicsburg (Pa.) Journal says: “The marvelously large 
circulation of ‘ Peteinou* is a sure indox of its value. Tho 
last number is unusually flue: tho engravings oven sur¬ 
pass previous editions.” Wo have hundreds of similar no¬ 
tices like these, from every section of tho United States, and 
even the British Provinces. “ Petsrsun,” as tho newspapers 
uuaniinously declare, combines more merits, and at a lower 
price, than any other magazine. Whatever other peri- 
odicals are taken, “ Peterson” should bo takon first. Ko.ul 
tho Prospectus for 1876, and notice the “ grout things” to bo 
dono. “ Petorson” is alw.tys ahead. 

Tiir Bert Cook-Books Published.—E very lady should 
have a good Cook-Book, if not several. The folio winy are the 
best, as toell as the most s ite title Cook-Books published in Vie 
World. Erery housekeeper should possess at least one of them , 
as they wotdd sure the price of it in a week's cooking. 

Queen of the Kitchen. 1007 Old Maryland Receipts. $1 7. r » 
Miss Leslie's Now Receipts fjr Cooking, - - - 1 73 

Mrs. Hale’s New Cook-Book, - - - - - 1 73 

Tho Young Wife’s Cook-Book, ----- 1 
Miss Leslie’s New Cookery-B ook, - - - - 1 73 

Mrs. Goodfellow’s Cookery os it Should Be, - -173 

Tho Nutioual Cook-Book. By Hannah M. Bonrior, • 1 
Peterson’s New Cook-Book, - - - - 1 75 

Widditleld’s New Cook-Book,.1 

Mrs. Hale’s Receipts for tho Million, - - - - 1 75 

The Family Save-All. By Author National Cook-Book, I 75 
Francutclli’rf Celebrated Cook-Book. Tho Modern Cook, 

with 62 illustrations, 600 largo octavo pages. Now Ed. 5 00 

T. B. Peterson A Brother* publish all these Cook-Books, 
to wiiom all orders should l>e addressed. Knob book sent, 
post-paid, on receipt of price. Address T. B. Peterson 
Brothers, 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The rnK-PAtD Postage —“ I never had so littlo trouble, 1 
writes a lady, “in getting iny magazines from tho po>t- 
office, as this year: in fact I hul none at all. Formerly, 
there were occasional disputes, especially as to what ought 
to l»e paid on bark numbers: now there are none. The 
saving in money is only the am illc*t part of the advantages 
of lli» present system: it is the saving in trouble that is tho 
principal tiling. No v thityou pre-p»y the postage for us, 
you ought to double your circulation.” 

Anvr.uTtsF.vKNTS inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
prices. “ Peterson’s Magazine” is the best advertising me¬ 
dium in tin* United States; for it has tho largest circulation 
of any m >ath!y publicut on, and goes to every county, vil¬ 
lage. ami cross-road*. Ad Iron* Peterson’s Magazine, 306 
Chestnut *.]cut. Philadelphia, i*u. 


Blemishes that fob Ten Years may h:tvo been accumu¬ 
lating on the tkco of a lady, are removed by “Laikp'B 
Bloom or \ ouTti,” uud her complexion rendered fresh and 
fair, bold by all druggist*. 


MOTHERS* DEPARTMENT 

BT ABRAM. UVKEET, M. D. 

No. XI.— Diseases or the Eyelids, f.tc — Continued. 
Contusions.—A slight blow, or a fall upon the edge of the 
orbit of tho eye or temple, sometimes, oven when apjnrently 
trifling, la apt to l>o followed by extravasation of blood Into 
the loose areolar tissue of tho lids. No immediate appear¬ 
ance of offusion or “ blackness” ensues; but, Rftcr a period 
of five or six hours, tho swollen lid assumes a livid color 
denoting rupture of tho blood vessels, and the effusion of 
blood beneath the cuticle. Barely this appearance is sud¬ 
den after a blow or injury. 

Generally the blood tlins effused into tho lids Is absorbed 
in the course of two or three weeks; the swelling subsides 
ore this takes place; the skin gradually lose* its livid color 
as abjorption goes on, becoming successively brownish, 
greenish, and yellowish. To prevent a “black eye,” or to 
remove it quickly, is the great desideratum with the unfor- 
tuna to patient*, or his sympathizing friends, if an adult 
especially, for no one but lias a woful dread of what bis ap¬ 
pearance may l>e in six hours, or by the next day, after tho 
reception of an injury about tho eye. 

Mothers, who are generally present when any Injury of 
this kind happens to her child, can promptly apply evapo¬ 
rating lotions, warm spirits, or solution of sal ammoniac, by 
means of wet compresses bound tightly against the part. 

But the best popular application to prevent the dreaded 
black-eye is the red off, kept in the cupboards of many hon*©- 
holds, which is simply a wide-mouthed bottle filled with 
flowers of St John’s worth, covered with olive oil. It 
seldom fails to prevent discoloration of tlie akin, when ap¬ 
plied immediately after the occurrence of tho fall, braise, 
blow, etc. 

It is only necessary to rub It over the injured part one* 
or twice, a few hours apart, to produce tlie desired effect 

Poisoned Wounds. —Children are apt to bo stung by 
bees, wasps, hornets, aud poisoned by the bites of spider*, 
gnats, mosquitoes, etc. Tho sting of the bee especially 
being very flexible, is apt to be found in the wound, and 
tdtould bo removed by tlie common eyelash-tweezers, kept 
by most families, cr by some other means. 

A split clove of gnilic, onion, or aqua ammonia, generally 
suffices in cases of a single or few sting*; Hmt when a child 
is severely stung by n large number of insects, especially 
about the face and head, medical aid should be called, as the 
case will require cooling purgatives, febrifuges, general 
applications, etc. 

Burns and Scalds.— Children are very prone to play with 
punjiowdcr, and many a one looses his eyelashes and eye¬ 
brows, temporarily, as the result of this indiscretion. When 
powder takes fire, or Is “ set-off,” os children say, the flams 
is so sudden and expansive, that the lids do not close in time, 
and hence not only Is there n loss of the lashes, etc., bnt the 
coat* of the l«alls are often affected. All cases of burn* and 
scald* of the lids should receive particular care, lest defor¬ 
mity result in the union of the lids on tho one hand, or the 
opposite, open, stare, or hare-eye ensne. 

The first misfortune can always l»e prevented by making 
the child frequently open its eyes, or by the mother separ 
rating the lid*, and introducing on the point of her finger 
a little mild ointment along their edges Let the mother 
also have a care, even if the caw i* under the charge of her 
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family physician, that there be no anion of the lids to the 
eyeball, sometimes a most unfortunate sequence of u scold 
01 bunt. Preveut it in tlio same wuy, by frequently moving 
tlie lids, and introduce some elm mucilage or salve. 

Mothers cun (rent simple scalds very well by tho applica¬ 
tion of clotlu dipped in a cold solution of slippory dm bark, 
and kept constantly applied, till all uppearouce of inflamma¬ 
tion subsides. Any resulting sore can bo dressed with 
simple or resin cerate. 

Pure white lead ]«int, linseed oil, or Pond’s Extract, can 
stlso ho judiciously and continually applied, without removal 
of tlie cloths, to moro extensive injuries of this kind. Dust¬ 
ing tho pan with flour, oxyde of tine, or finely pulverized 
«lm (tho last the best) ore common remedies. 


HOBTICULTUBAL. 

A Commox Complaint among florUts is the bad condition 
of the pot-soil In which their pets aro growing. This is 
not unfrequently caused by the ordinary angleworm w liich 
so perforates it, nnd changes its character, as t j seriously 
Injure the plants. Tho usual intimation of their presence 
Is tho formation of heaps of “casts” on tho surface, and if 
the plant is Inverted, and tho rim of tlie pot gently tupped 
against the odgo of a table, tlie ball of earth will come out 
intact, and tho worm, if present, is readily found. A writer 
iu M Tho Garden,” Loudon, sprinkles soot over the drain ago 
in the bottom of his pots to provent tho worms from enter¬ 
ing ; lie also recommends mixing a littlo soot with tho soil 
in potting, to kill the young*; and as soot is a good fertilizer, 
two objects nre secured. When worms are very lad in tho 
toil, it is, perhaps, t’.io most advisable plan to dip tho bull in 
clear lime-water, which will penetrate into tho excavations, 
and causo tho inmates to cornu to the surface, whore tuoy 
aro sure to die quickly. 

Htacixths ix Pot& —Plant your bulbs in a mixture of 
wkito sand und mould; placo them iu a dark, dry place for a 
month or six woeks. Do not water; then bring them into 
the light, and water about once a week. Do not lot water 
remain in tlie saucers, or tlie hyacinths will get mouldy. 
Tlie warmer the atmosphere, tho sooner they will flower; 
•bout February, if planted now. 


HEALTH DEPABTMENT. 

Tu* 8uxr lower ASA Prkvkntivx or Fevers.—W o con¬ 
tinue to soo fuvorablo mention made of tho virtues of sun¬ 
flowers as preventives of bilious fever, etc. A correspon¬ 
dent of tho “Soil of the South,” writing from a place in Ala¬ 
bama, which, ho says, was peculiarly subject to fovers, gives 
the result of his experience in the premises. In not a single 
instance where he planted sunflowers around his negro 
cabins, did their inmates suffer from fevers, while his wife, 
two children, and two housc-eervants, all had fevers, he not 
having planted any of the sunflowers around his own dwell¬ 
ing, which, in his opiulon, accounted for tlie difference in 
the results. We trust that next spring the fields, every¬ 
where, may be surrounded by a cordon of sunflowers; that 
thoy may be scattered through every garden, and cover every 
vacant lot Who knows but they may prevent yellow*fet er 
also? The correspondent of the* 4 Soil of the South” says: 
“ My opinion is, that the sunflower, in its rank growth, ab¬ 
sorbs the very elements In the atmosphere that produce 
fever, oi chill and fever; and w*hat is the life of the sun¬ 
flower is highly obnoxious to the health of the human 
fluntly; nor do I believe tliat a man oonld ever have a chill 
who would sleep In a bed of rank sunflower*." 
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flgp* Every receipt in this Cook-Book Inis been teaieti.bg u prao- 
lictil housekeeper 

MEATS. 

To Cook Kidneys for an Entree. —Cut some slices of white 
bread rather more than half mi inch thick, and fnc them 
from all crust or outer edge, und thon cut them up npiin 
into ton small squares, all of one size, nnd fry them in fresh 
butter. When they are a good brown color, arrange them 
neatly on a warm di.di, which plaoo before the fire, ltc- 
ntovoall the hki:i nnd fit from five mutton kidneys, nnd 
split them i:i half. Sprinkle them all over with Cayenne, 
and fry them l.i butter over n fierce fire. When cooked, 
pluro the half of a kidney upon each square of fried toast. 
Tour tlie fit front the frying-pnn, and put in instead a slice 
of butter; nnd alien it it melted, dredge in a little flour. 
Shake tlieso over the flro until they are slightly brown, and 
then pour in, by degrees, a good cupful of gravy. 8eason 
v itli pepper, salt, und Icnion-Juice. Boil up for a minute or 
two; i>our over tho kidneys. 

To Bone a Shoulder of Vrat , Mutton, or Lamb. —Spread a 
clean cloth upon a Lible. and lay the joint flat upon it, w ith 
tho skin downward; with n sharp knife, cut oft the flesh 
from the inner side, nearly down to the blade lmne, of w hich 
detach tho edges fir&t; then work the knife under It, keep¬ 
ing it alway s closo to tho bone, and using all josslblo pre¬ 
caution not to pierce the outer skin. When it is, in every 
pirt, separated from tlie flesh, loosen it from tho socket with 
tlie ]H>i?itof th“ knife, and remove It; or, without dividing 
the two bones, eut round the joint until it is freed entirely 
from the meat, and proceed to detach the second bone. A 
most excellent grill may be made by leaving sufficient meat 
I for it ujioii tho hones of a shoulder of mutton, when they 
j are removed from the joint 

Corned Beef. —Four gallons of fresh water, a pound nnd a 
half of coarse, brown sugar, two ounces of saltpetre, seven 
pounds of common salt. Put nil into n I oiler, take off the 
scum os it rises, and, when well boiled, let it remain to get 
cold. Have sufficient to cover the moat, lay a cloth over it, 
and keep llio nieut pressed down by means of bricks, or any 
weight. The same pickle may Ik* used again by rc-boJIing 
and adding a small quantity of Kilt. 

Bra ten. —Procu re half n head of as large n hog ns can bo 
obtained ; put it in common brine for five or six days, adding 
a little salti»etie to give it color; then boil it three hours, 
or till the meat falls from the bones. After the bones, 
gristle, etc., are all picked out, cut the meat very flue, sea¬ 
son well with Cayenne inqqier, sage, and thyme, and put it 
into a brown slm;**, w ith a heavy weighton tlie top. It w ill 
turn out firm the next day. 

To Boast Partridges. —Bfghtly, to look well, there should 
be a leash (three birds) in the dish. Pluck, singe, draw, 
and truss them; roast them for aliout twenty minutes; 
basto them with bntter; nnd when the gravy begins to run 
from them, yon may safely assume Hint the partridges nre 
done. Placo them in a dish together, w ith bread-crumbs 
fried nicely brown, nnd arranged in small heaps. Gravy 
should be served in a tureen, apart. 

BKMERTS. 

Chocolate Cream. —Break * bar of chocolate Into small 
pieces, and pour over it a pint and & half of cream. Let it 
remain till qnite dissolved, and then boil slowly for ten 
minntes. Beat the yolks of five eggs with a spoonful and a 
half of moist sugar; mix it with the cream, and pour it into 
cups. Stand them in a slew pan of boiling water, which 
must only cover half the dips, and let them simmer twenty 
minntes with the cover of tho stew-pan on. A mould eon 
be used, if preferred. 
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Apple Charlotte. —Cut from a household loaf a number of 
dices of uniform thickness (ono-quarter to three eighths of 
an inch ;) butter a plain mould, and all the slices of bread; 
shape ono of them round, to tit the liottom of tho mould, 
and another ono for the top; cut the rest in pieces an inch 
wide, and the height of tho mould in length ; lay one of tne 
round pieces at the bottom of the mould, and line the sides 
with tho small pieces, carefully smearing the edges with 
white of egg, so as to make them hold well together. Stew 
a quantity of apples with plenty of brown sugar, a little 
water, the juice and the thin riud of a lemon, and a piece of 
cinnamon. When thoroughly done, pass them through a 
halr-sleve; fill tho mould with this puree, put on the round 
slice of braid for tho cover, and set in a quick oven for 
about an hour and a half. 

Oartle Pudding— Two eggs, quarter of a pound of sugar, 
quarter of a pound of butter, quarter of a pound of (lour. 
Heat the butter to a croam; the sugar must bo finely 
pounds ; thon add eggs and flour. Bake three-quarters of 
an heu iu a moderate oven, and iu small cups. When 
done, turn on a flat dish, and cover with thick, white sauce, 
flavored with wine or essence. 

C.eam Paste.— Break two eggs into a stew-pan, with a 
little salt, and as much sifted flour as it will take; mix in a 
pint of milk, and put it on the fire, and stir it, not to let it 
stick, till you do not smell the flour. Add a pioco of butter 
about the size of a walnut 

CASKS. 

Bans.—Mix half a pound of sngar with two pounds of 
flour; make a hole In tho centre of the flour, and pour in 
half a pint of warm milk, and two tablespoonfuls of yeast 
Make the whole into a thin batter, and set the dish before 
the Are, covered up until the ieaven begins to ferment ; 
Add to this half a pound of melted butter, and milk enough I 
to make a soft paste of all the flour; cover this with a dust | 
of flour, and let It rise again for half an hour. Shape tho 
dough into buns, and lay apart on a bntterod tin, in rows, 
to rise for half an hour. Bake in a quick even. A few cur¬ 
rants may be added with the butter, etc., if preferred. 

French RoUs.— Take half a pint of beer yeast, and a pint 
and a half of milk; add sufficient flour to make it tho thick¬ 
ness of butter; put into a pan, cover over, and keep warm. 
When it has risen to its utmost height, add a quarter of a 
pint of warm water, and half an ounce of salt. Mix all to¬ 
gether. Rub into a little flour two ounces of butter, then 
make the dough not quite so stiff as f<fc bread. Let it stand 
three-quarters of ad hour, when it will be ready to form into 
rolls; then let them stand until they have risen, and bake 
in a quick oven. 

WABDBOBB. 

Cleaning Coat OoOan .—Goat collars become soiled by com¬ 
ing in contact with the hair when it Is oily. This slight 
greatness upon the collar gathers fine dust, and the two 
together form a mixture disagreeable to look upon, and 
difficult to remove, especially if allowed to accumulate and 
harden. It is best to clean the collar frequently. Very 
strong alcohol, or benzine, or ammonia, mAy be used. In 
either case, do not work near a lamp whilst using the mix¬ 
ture, for fear of accidents. A teaspoonful of powdered am¬ 
monia, in half a teaenpful of water, is the safest mixture. 
Dip into it a piece of cloth, and well rub the collar with it 
till it is clean. Ammonia must not be used to brown cloth. 

Cochineal Scarlet.— Two pounds of woolen, two and a half 
ounces cochineal, ground fine, three ounces cream of tartar. 
Bofl those fifteen minutes; cool the dye. Some add one gill 
of the muriate of tin; add the strength of one onnoe of quer¬ 
citron, steeped; put in the goods, etir, and boil one hour and 
a half. If rose shade is wanted, omit ths quercitron and 
tartar. 


To Prevent Flannel from Shrinking , soak it in pure cold 
water; let it lie till the flannel sinks to the bottom of the 
tub. Then take it out and hang it up without eqneexing. 
It drains itself aud does not lose the appearance of a new 
flannel. 

Bright Oreen on Cotton or Woolen .—First dye the goods a 
Prussian blue, and wash well In cold water; then put on the 
yellow with sugar-of-l«<ad and chromate of potash. Proceed 
the same os in dying yellow. This will not fade in sun or air. 


FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 

Fia. i.—W alking-Drrss ron a Young Lady. —The skirt 
is of dark-blue velveteen; tbe upper-dress is of fawn-colored 
vicugna, made in the Princess style, and striped with dark- 
bluo velvot. Dark-blue velvet sacque and deep cuff*. Hat 
of fawn-colored felt. 

Fiu. it .— 1 Traveling ob Walkiko-Dress.—T he skirt is of 
brown silk; the over-dress of fawn-colored camel Vhair, 
trimmed with a band of gray ostrich-feathers. The mantilla 
is also of the camePs-hair, trimmed with ostrich-feathers 
and gray braid. It is cut in the dolman shape about the 
arms, aud lias long mantilla fronts. There is a collarette of 
brown silk. Fawn-colored felt hat, trimmed with brown silk 
and a gray ostrich plume. 

Fio. hi.—Caruiaoe-Dbkss or Wine-Colored Si lx.—T he 
under-skirt is trimmed with bands of wine-colored velvet 
Tho upper-skirt is untrimmed, opens in front, and is turned 
back and fastened with a bow of velvet. The basque is 
trimmed with a band of fur. Black velvet bonnet, with 
dark-red roses. 

Fia. rv.— Cabriaob-Dress or Violet-Colored Velvet.— 
The skirt Is made with ono deep flounce, headed by a 
smaller flounce and deep puffing. Jacket of velvet, richly 
embroidered, and trimmed with fur. Violet-colored velvet 
bonnet. 

Fia. v.— Walkino-Dress or Gray Poflin.— The under¬ 
skirt has one deep flounce; the over-dress Is round on the 
left side and in front, but comee square on the right side 
and at the back, when it opens on the left side. It to 
trimmed with brown velvet and dark-gray ostrich feathers. 
The cuffs of the sleeves and sailor collar are also of brown 
velvet. Brown velvet hat, trimmed with gray velvet and 
feathers. 

Fio. vi.— Plain Black Silk Skirt— Close-fitting dolman 
of light cloth, striped with black velvet. The sleeves are 
square, and are ornamented with a wide, pointed piece of 
black velvet. Felt hat the color of the dolman, trimmed 
with feathers and black velvet 

Fio. vn.— House-Drew. —The nnder-ekirt is of Mack silk, 
trimmed with three ruffles of gray plaid silk. The over-dreos 
is of gray plaid silk, with black seshes; waist of the plaid 
■ilk, with black silk sleeves, with plaid enffs. 

General Remarks. —We give this month a great variety 
of fall fashions. A black velvet mantle, trimmed with chin¬ 
chilla fur, aud fastened with oxidysed ornaments, and a 
very dark-green cloth dolman, trimmod with innumerable 
rows of black braid, and edged with black ostrich feathers. 

A pattern of a cloth jacket, with large collar, and trimmed 
with gimp ornaments; a sleeveless metalisse jacket, with a 
collar of silk, and a plaiting of silk around the skirt. Two 
patterns for sleeves for jackets, and a new style of putting rib¬ 
bons through the hair. We also give tome of the many varie¬ 
ties of bonnets, though there ts nothing very new. A blade 
felt, trimmed with black Velvet loops, and pink rows on the 
ontside, with long black velvet strings coming from the 
back, and tied loosely in front; a gray felt, with gray and 
bine plumes, and wing on the outside, with bine puffing 
under the brim, and a cluster of pink roses on the left side, 
and tied under the chin with light-blue ribbon. Also, a 
black velvet bonnet, trimmed with loops of ivory-colored 
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ribbon, a feather of tlio Rime color curling over the brim; 
lmnd and loop* of ivory-colored silk about the face, with a 
cluster of tea-roses. 

Many of the new goods come in delicate-colored or broken 
■tripes, which will bo moro popular than the large checks 
lately worn; but the checks and plaids will be much used in 
conjunction with stripes and plain materials. The most 
largely imported colors nro nut oud soal-brown, myrtle- 
green and smoke-gray, or gray of a bluish tint; but all 
colors are fashionable, though dark, of these shades, will bo 
principally worn. 

Metalibse Silks axd Velvets are largely imported for 
cuirass waists, jackets, and to form part of the trimming for 
dresses. Damasks and brocades are also becoming fashion* 
able, and this stylo of silk will necessitate much lees trim¬ 
ming than is now put on dresses, though as yet the damask 
and brocade, like inetalissc, is only used for parts of dresses. 
Some wedding-dresses are made entirely of whito silk, bro¬ 
caded in roses, ostrich feuthers, and rich arabesques. Gold 
and silver damask have already been made up in Paris for 
rich winter dresses, which shows the tendency to expend vo 
and elaborate stuffs; and the newest training for dresses, 
mantles, cUx, is a gold or silver braid, used sometimes in 
great profusion, sometimes very moderately. This braid is 
of various widtlis, and is of a gold or silver thread, woven 
with black or some other color. 

Woolen goods are of a damask, basket, or diagonal pat¬ 
tern, though very often quite plain; bat a costume is seldom 
made of the one material alone, being nearly always com¬ 
bined with velvet, silk, poplin, or any other fabric that the 
pocket or fancy of the wearer may dictate. Of course, all 
these combinations give great play to the fancy, and offer a 
great variety of costume; but we caunot help wishing that 
a simpler stylo of costumo would bo introduced, as, if badly 
made, or the colors aro badly combinod, the effect is vulgar, 
not elegant. 

It is impossible to give the names of all the woolen goods 
In the market, or to describe the material. Twilled goods 
are much sought after by persona of quiet tastes, and ate 
of soft-brown, drabs, grays, cashmeres, camel's-hair, vi¬ 
cugna, serges, etc.; and all the old make of woolens are still 
popular. Braids in block, or of the color of the dress, Are 
much used for costumes made of these materials. Black 
silk, and silk and cashmere, are as popular as ever. Silver 
braid is sometimes used, and is very elegant Never has the 
passion for braid been greater than it is at present Braids 
of all sorts are worn—very wide worsted braids on mantles, 
and very narrow braids on cuirasses. There aro exquisite 
silk braids for dressy toilets; also gold braid, steel braid, 
and dead and bright silver braid. Jot has rather gone out 
of style, though many cling to It for its brilliancy. Oash- 
mere, with a damask pattern of silk, is also a novelty. The 
tabliere and bodices are of brocade, while the sleeves and 
skirt are of either plain faille or cashmere. A scarf or two 
crones the tablier In a slanting direction. It is very rare 
to see a skirt with both sides alike. The tendency of skirts 
is undoubtedly toward greater length; but the resistance 
which this fashion encounters is so insnrmonntable, that it 
is to bo hoped it will be found to yield, at least for street 
wear, to the moro sensible, comfortable, And, we may add, 
cleanly skirt, that barely touches tho ground. 

Waistcoat bodices are again much worn ; but the waist¬ 
coat must bo made to fasten to the bodice, because it is so 
large—in many cases it descends almost to the knees. It is 
made of velvet when the dress is faille with velvet sleeves; 
and of faille when tho dress is woolen. 

Double-breasted Jackets are worn with negligi costumes, 
and very frequently they have no sleeves. The turned-down 
collar is extremely narrow. The double row of buttons ne¬ 
cessitated by this form of jacket, has caused many fancy 
buttons to appear in the market, and to be widely patronized. 


Tho great uim appears to have them copied from ancient 
medals. 

The autumn drosses are draped moro closely to tho figure 
than tho summer ones, if that is possible. At the back the 
trains are very narrow, and very long; the form is to be 
compared to that adopted by abbesses. There is a single 
wide plait upon tho skirt in the centre, and this plait is fre¬ 
quently ornamented with either a ladder of bows or a cas¬ 
cade of lace. Another variety of the abbess train consists 
of kilt plaits arranged the entire length of tho back of 
the skirt. 

The Prixc&ss or Gabriklle dross (which as all our readers 
know, is a dross with tho skirt and waist cut in one) is being 
worn in tho house in Paris, but the bottom of tho skirt is 
usually elaborately trimmed. 

By far the greater number of now autumn dresses aro 
trimmed at tho side, and thero is very little regularity in 
their ornameutatiou, except when there are bows down tho 
centre of tho Trout, and these are always arranged in a 
straight line. 

There is very little that is new In the form of bodices, the 
cuirass and basques being universally adopted. But there 
is an innovation in trimming tho back of the bodice; for not 
only is there a violin of fine plaits arranged on the cross, 
but these are now further ornamented with applique of 
paasemonterie. Not so long ago, the backs of bodices were 
perfectly plain, but at present it is the fashion to mako them 
os fantastic-looking os possible; but the waists are longer 
than formerly, and less trimmed in front. Sleeves for ordi¬ 
nary wear will be long and close, with flaring and much 
trimmed cuffs. 

As we said last month; it is quite impossible to describe 
the peculiar make of the Jackets, etc., which will be worn 
this winter; but a loose-fitting Jacket, with wido sleeves, 
gives as near an idea as we can come at of some of the most 
popular ones. Varieties of the dolman arc also popular, 
whilst for walking-costume and good service, the still popu¬ 
lar English jacket is used; it is close-fitting, warm, and out 
of the way. 

It will be seen that there is little decided change in the 
make and trimming of dresses. So it Is with bonnets. The 
round, high front, with medium crown, is still worn, and 
rather far back on the head, and almost invariably having 
strings. 

Felt Bonnets axd Hats will be much worn, as they 
come of very good quality—grays, browns, dark-blaee, black, 
and myrtle-greens. These are not trimmed with flowers, 
except slightly under the brim, but with binls'-wings, 
breasts of birds, and rolls of velvet. The ribbon for strings 
is very soft, and not very wide. Black velvet bonnets will 
not be so universally worn as for the past two or three yearn. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fio. i.— Boy’s Suit or Brown Velveteen.— The trousers 
are made low, and fastened at the knee. Tho jacket and 
vest are of brown velveteen, bound with brown silk braid. 
Crimson neck-tye. 

Fio. ii. — Girl’s Dress or Violet Poplin. —The under¬ 
skirt has two plaited flounces. The upper-skirt Is shawl¬ 
shaped in front, and untrlmmed. The basque fits closely, 
has a standing collar, and is also untrimmed. Rather loose 
sleeves, with two deep-plaited ruffles. Black felt hat, trim¬ 
med with violet-colored velvet and feather. 

Fio. itt—L ittle Boy’s’ Dress or Bxokk-Grat Colored 
CaMt.lVHair. —The short trousers come just below the 
knee. The skirt is plain In front, trimmed with black 
gimp ornaments, and it Is laid in very full plaits at the 
back. The jacket is trimmed to match the front of the 
skirt Dark-gray felt hat, bound with black velvet 
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A PAY AT HOME. Aleuts wasted. Our£t ni 
terms free. THRU & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


BEAUTIFY HOME 
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IT A it I Vi\) Prize Package in the world. Itouimk 

15 Sheets of P.\j«*r, 15 Envelopes, Golden Pen, Pen d 
Pencil, Patent Yard Measure, and a piece of Jewelry. EingU* 
p;iekage with olegunt prize, post paid 25 cent*. Circular 
free. BRlbK «fe CO., 769 Broadway, N. Y. 

r HlOIl INYALID WOMEN. NEW METHODS 

1 of Home Treatment and Hudieal Cures, withont I 1 ruga, 
in Dr. Geo. 11. Taylor’s “Diseases of Women," £16 j-agt*. 
Mailed for $1.50. Circulars on receipt of stamp. 
_N. E. WOOD, 17 East 56th Street. New York. 
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EVERY LADY eb-ui'l k^t 

LAPHAWTS UNDER-BRAIDER. 

Onlr umler braiding atuctc.rut. for 
ALL widths of braid, ever iaxent-d- 
Attichcd to Domestic, Stoger, WiKca, 
Weed. American. Howe, Home. Jbrrair.g* 
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Samplo card of beautiful colors, aud recommendations 
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32 Burling Slip, New York, 


Are rocoivod by WM. J. CARLTON, 


ADVERTISING AGENT, 39 Park Row, New York, 


Special Agent for Peterson's Magazine. 


May bo raised or lowered to suit any person or purpose, and 
folded for parking awuy in a moment. Invaluable to ladies in 
cutting and basting. A boon to invalids. A treasure to children, 
and mic jualed for writing, study, gamos, etc. Exprcssuge pre¬ 
paid within 500 miles of Now York. A discount allowed ou orders 
from greater distance, to cover cost of freight. Extra induce¬ 
ments to clubs. Made in great variety of style, shape, size ant! 
price. Tables for games, with chess and cribbnge hoards inlaid. 
Bond for illustrated circular, and quote Peterson's Magazine. 


LAMBIE & SARGENT 


Solo Trap’s and Manuf’rs, 703 Broadway, New York 


AN INDISPENSABLE REQUISITE 

FOR EVEnr 

Teacher, Advanced Student, Intelligent Family, Library , and 
Professional Person , is 

THE BEST ENGLISH D1CTI0NABY, 


WM. J. CARLTON’S . . 

Advertising Lists 


I. 150 Religions Tnpors. 

II. 50 Agricultural and Kindred Journals. 

III. 25 Magazines. * 

IV. 20 Illustrated and Literary Papers. 
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THE CHRISTMAS CHARADE. 

BY TUB AUTHOR Of 11 COBWEBS,” “OINDlElll A,” ■ T 0., BTO. 


“So that was the pretty widow,” soliloquised 
Harry Barclay, as he smoked a cigar, before re¬ 
tiring. “She’s positively pretty: in that respect 
her friends don’t exaggerate; but I’ve no doubt 
she’s an awful flirt. It would be a good thing to 
teach her a lesson.” 

For our hero, in spite of his many undeniable 
good qualities, was rather oonceited, os, indeed, 
roost men, with his fortune and position, would 
have been. 

But who was the pretty widowf She was a 
Mrs. Conway, who, at eighteen, had married a 
handsome foreigner, who soon proved himself 
to be a heartless spendthrift and debauchee. 
Before twelve months, however, she was happily 
released, her husband having fallen, in a duel, 
at a German watering-place, the result of a quar¬ 
rel originating at a gaming-table. Three years I 
after, Mrs. Conway returned to America, and j 
now, at twenty-two, was even more beautiful ] 
than she had been at eighteen. 

Harry Barclay had been introduced to the 
pretty widow, that evening, at the opera-box of 
Mrs. Musgrave; and the next evening he was 
to dine at the Musgravea, and meet her again. 
He had heard the praises of the pretty widow 
sung so persistently by Mrs. Musgrave, ever 
since the latter had learned that her old school¬ 
mate was coming home, that he was rather 
bored with the subject; and when, at the din¬ 
ner, he was asked to take her out, he gave an 
almost imperceptible shrug of the shoulders. 
The pretty widow saw the shrug. “ My fine 
fellow,” she said to herself,” you shall pay for 
that.” Now our heroine was not heartless by 
nature. But no woman likes to see'a man shrug 
his shoulders at her. 

Mrs. Conway was as witty as she was beau¬ 
tiful, and that evening she surpassed herself. 
Sh4 was the life of the party. Harry confessed 
to himself that he had never met so charming a 
Vol. LXV1H.—27 


lady. All his prej udioes against widows vanished. 
He went home more than half iu love. 

The pretty widow and Harry, after this, met 
almost daily. Very soon he was wholly in her 
power. For the first time in his life, he, who 
had conquered so many hearts, was no longer 
mnster of his own. But the widow still said, 
as she had said at first. “ I must take the con¬ 
ceit out of him. I owe it to my sex.” 

Harry had always a quiet way, with women, 
of assuming that he was first. It was, perhaps, 
one of the secrets of his success. He acted in 
this manner toward the pretty widow. He toek 
it for granted that he was to have the choice 
of dances with her; that- he was to take her 
down to dinner; that he was to be her fa¬ 
vorite escort on every occasion. For awhile 
she let him have his way. It suited her that he 
should deceive himself. But one evening, Bhe 
overheard their names freely coupled together, 
as if they were engaged. “Things have gone 
far enough now,” she said to herself. “ I must 
give him his coup de grace' 9 

So. the next night, at a ball, when Harry 
came rushing up to her, the moment she en¬ 
tered, and claimed tho first dance, she looked 
at him, with a lift of the eyebrows, and said, 

“ But I am engaged.” 

“Engaged!” Old campaigner as he was, 
Harry now committed a blunder; but we all 
blunder when we are in love. “ Engaged,” he 
said, “ but, excuse me; it can't be; lam first.” 

“ You think so, always, I know,” said the pret¬ 
ty widow, coolly, opening and shutting her fan. 

Harry flushed to the forehead. 

“ But you've always given me the first dance. 
I—I took it for granted.” 

“ Never take anything for granted, Mr. Bar¬ 
clay,” retorted the widow, significantly. Then, 
with a bow, she took the arm of a rival suitor, 
and moved on. 
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THE CHRISTMAS CHARADE. 


Harry stood as if turned to stone. Every par¬ 
ticle of color had left his face. “ WhAt a pre¬ 
cious fool I’ve been/’ he muttered, angrily, after 
awhile. “I might have known it. I said it, the 
night I first met her, the heartless flirt.” 

After that, Harry and the widow were not so 
inseparable. He bowed to her, when they met, 
but he never asked her to dance; and if he received 
an invitation to dinner, he declined, if he had 
reason to suppose she was to be there. 14 So the 
pretty widow and Harry have quarrelled,” said 
society. 44 Neither can be oonstant long; it isn’t 
in them.” 

But now a strange thing happened. The pretty 
widow began to feel ennuied. She missed some¬ 
thing. It was a long while before she would ad¬ 
mit that it was the cessation of Harry’s atten¬ 
tions which made life so dull for her. It was 
still longer before she ceased being angry with 
herself, for being so weak, as she called it. 

She was too proud to make overtures. She was 
too thoroughly and unaffectedly womanly also, 
even if she had not been too proud. But some¬ 
how the color faded from her cheek, and the 
light dimmed in her eyes. She grew irritable 
and capricious. Her friends noticed it, and 
annoyed her by asking what was the matter? 
Only Mrs. Musgrave was silent. Mrs. Musgrave 
suspected the truth. 

44 1 have it,” said that sage lady, one day. 
41 Left alone, these two will never come together 
again ; both are too proud to make the first ad¬ 
vance. I must be their good fairy.” 

In a few days, Mrs. Musgrave announced a 
Christmas charade party, and wrote a note to Mrs. 
Conway, summoning her to a consultation. The 
pretty widow came, and then Mrs. Musgrave said, 
44 1 have thought of such a capital word, Court¬ 
ship, because the first half will enable us to have 
a fine spectacle, where you shall enact the queen, 
receiving her court; and then a scene will follow, 
as if on board ship, which will be full of humor. 
For the full word, Courtship, you shall also act: 
I know no one so quick, and I have myself writ¬ 
ten the charade.” 

Mrs. Conway entered fully into the spirit of 
it, and it was not until she had agreed to act in 
both the first and last scenes, that she bethought 
herself to ask what this last scene was to be, and 
who were to play in it beside herself. 

44 Oh !” answered Mrs. Musgrave, 44 there’s 
to be but two actors. And only one person is fit 
to act with you, in all our acquaintance: the 
rest are too dull.” 

44 And this person?” asked Mrs. Conway, her 
heart misgiving her. 

44 Harry Barclay, of course. But never mind 


him now. Let us consult about the costumes for 
the first scene.” 

The pretty widow would have declined, if she 
had dared; but she could not decline, without 
entering into explanations; and explanations were 
impossible. 

The next thing Mrs. Musgrave had to do was 
to see Harry. He stammered out a half refusal, 
pleading want of dramatic talent. 

44 Nonsense,” said Mrs. Murgrave. 44 You are 
the brightest of us all. Of course, I know you 
don’t like Mrs. Conway; but there were no other 
two to cast in the part; you’ll oblige me now, 
won’t you ?” 

But the ordeal proved more trying than either 
Mrs. Conway or Harry had imagined. When 
the latter came to read the part assigned him, 
he sat down and wrote a note to Mrs. Musgrave, 
saying that it was simply impossible for him to 
go through with it. Ths love-making, to tell the 
truth, was rather decided. Mrs. Conway had 
already remonstrated. But Mrs. Musgrave had 
answered, 44 Pshaw, my dear, don't be a prude ; 
you know it’s necessary to be plain-spoken, or 
the stupid people will never know what we mean; 
there’s nothing unlady-like in it, is there ?” And 
when the pretty widow had been compelled to 
reply in the negative, her friend had continued, 
“Then, go on with it, for if you don’t, it will 
look personal to Mr. Barclay, which would make 
people talk. You ought, you know, to have de¬ 
clined at first.” 

Artful Mrs. Musgrave ! To do her justice, 
few were a match for her; and if Harry had 
sent his note, she would have had some equally 
unanswerable reply. But Harry did not send 
his note. 44 Confound it,” he said, when he came 
to read it over, 44 the whole thing is in a pretty 
mess. To discuss it is only to make matters 
worse. If that unprincipled flirt of a widow 
can be impudent enough to go on with it, I’ll 
not show the white feather.” And he tore the 
note, viciously, into a thousand pieces. 

The rehearsals proved less embarrassing, how¬ 
ever, than Harry had expected. The widow met 
him, at the first one, as if nothing had happened. 
She smiled affably, asked his advice about one 
or two minor pointB, and displayed rare tact 
throughout. Faoe to face with her, listening to 
her exquisite voice, Harry felt all her old mag¬ 
netism over him returning. As he had no no¬ 
tion of being jilted again, he was glad when the 
rehearsal was over. 

The next rehearsal was even more trying, but 
it was also more delightful. Nothing could be 
more winning than the manner of the pretty 
widow. Yet it was at the third and last, that 
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Harry finally lost his balance, for he fancied, 
and his heart beat at the very thought, that she 
really meant more than mere acting. There 
were looks and tones, all, of course, proper for 
the scene, that made his pulses thrill with de¬ 
licious happiness, He forgot all about her want 
of heart, ^iis answering looks and tones kindled 
with real passion. The other actors, who were 
standing around, broke into applause. 44 Dear 
me,” cried Mrs. Musgrave, “it couldn’t hare 
been better, if you had both meant it. We must 
have it again.” 

But Mrs. Conway shook her head. She knew, 
if she attempted it, she should break down. 
44 Not to-day, love,” she said. “We both know 
our parts, now, I think. 1 will rnn up stairs, if 
you please, and put on my things.” And she 
left the room in order to stop further expos¬ 
tulation. 

She lingered, up stairs, till everybody had left, 
except an old amid, who had begun a long story 
to Mrs. Musgrave. Thinking now that she was 
safe, that Harry would certainly be gone, she 
tripped down to take her carriage. To her dis¬ 
may, Harry was at the foot of the stairs, evi¬ 
dently waiting for her. 

44 1 have a favor to ask,” he said, bowing 
low. “ It is to go over that scene once more 
with you. I really think I shall break down at 
the public exhibition, if I don’t know it a little 
better.” 

The pretty widow hesitated a moment. Her 
heart was in her throat, and she could hardly 
speak. But she managed to say, somewhat 
nervously, at last, 

44 As you please.” 

A moment after, they were standing in front 
of the fire-place, and Harry and she were holding 
the book, as they read. 44 Ah! how I love you,” 
said Harry. 44 Are you quite sure?” answered 
the widow, with her eyee demurely on the text. 


44 1 swear it,” retorted Harry, his voice quiver¬ 
ing with emotion, but not daring to look up. 
44 Swear not at all,” said the widow, in spite of 
herself, a little tremulously, as she finished the 
line, 44 for the oaths of man—who will believe 
them?” 44 You will believe them, won't you, 
darling?” with an emphasis on the you. Harry’s 
tone was inexpressibly tender, too, and as he 
spoke, somehow his hand stole up to her shoulder, 
as if in an unconsc'ous caress. The pretty 
; widow’s eyes were still fixed on the book; but 
! her face grew crimson; her bosom began to 
flutter, and somehow, also, her disengaged hand 
stole up to meet Harry’s. Her voice shook, as 
she went on, 44 Yes! I’ll believe yon,” she said, 
almost in a whisper. 44 Really, truly?” interpo¬ 
lated Harry, for the words were not in the text; 
and the next instant, the book had fallen to the 
floor, and she was in Harry’s arms, and Harry 
was raining kisses on her unresisting lips. 

How long all this (not set down, as we have 
said, in the Charade) would have continued, we 
cannot say ; but at that moment, Mrs. Musgrave 
and the old maid were heard coming down stairs, 
and the two culprirs sprang apart, and appeared 
quite engrossed, one in looking out of the win¬ 
dow, the other in smoothing down his chin. But 
the lady of the house more than suspected, from 
the heightened color in Mrs. Conway’s face, that 
things had come to an explanation, though she 
was too wise to say anything, or even to seem 
to notice. 

The Charade was a great success, especially 
the last scene. People talked of it for days and 
days, and the talk was renewed, when, shortly 
after, the engagement of Mrs. Conway and Harry 
was announced. 44 It was the most suitable of 
matches,” was the verdict. A crusty old bache¬ 
lor alone dissented. 44 Catch me in a Charade,” 
he said. 44 It was too much for even such season¬ 
ed tools jas Harry and the pretty widow.” 


A LOST SOUL. 

BT KBKH B. RBXVOBD. 


To-maHT I watched, at the sunset, 
To eee Heaven’s gate ajar, 

For I knew that a soul was waiting 
To enter there afar. 

But. lo t when the sunset glory. 
Touched earth and sky with fire, 
I caught no glimpse of God 4 s city, 
With turret, and dome, and spire 
Bathed in unearthly beauty, 

For the gates were not ajar, 


And the soul that knocked at the portal, 
Gould gain no entrance there. 

No echo of angel singing 
Game down on the twilight air. 

There was deep, sad silence in Heaven— 
In sky. and sea, and fbld. 

Bat I thought, as the sunset fiuled. 

And the night grew gray and cold. 
That I heard, o'er the sob of the ocean, 
The wail of a soul's despair, 
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He was a handsome fellow. Not particularly 
regular features, nor an exceptionally beautiful 
face, but handsome, with a fine, keen, gray eye, 
and a fresh, healthy skin; a man with the inde¬ 
scribable air of refinement and good-breeding, 
which would stamp him, at first glance, as a gen¬ 
tleman. 

But just at present that fact—of being a gen¬ 
tleman—was bothering Durie Carmichael ex¬ 
tremely. He sat at a table in the dining-room 
of the St. James’ Hotel, his breakfast untasted, 
and an attentive waiter at his elbow, who evi¬ 
dently did not understand why the meal should 
be treated with such disregard. 

“ Anything more I can get for you, sir?” he 
ventured, at last, seeing Carmichael fling down 
the Times, and pull the sugar-bowl nearer him. 

“No—yes,” hesiiated that gentleman, becom¬ 
ing aware that he was addressed, 44 just bring 
me a copy of the Herald, and—oh, there's Hain- 
mersley.” John glided off, noiselessly, to secure 
the newspaper, and the new-comer, a young fel¬ 
low evidently several years Carmichael’s junior, 
flung himself down in a chair opposite his 
friend. 

44 What’s the matter, Charley ?” said Carmi¬ 
chael, kindly. 44 You look as if you had not 
slept at all. Well, it is rather worrying to wake 
up and find one’s self without a cent, except a 
ten-dollar note. In which, however, you have 
the advantage of me; my pocket-book oontains 
only a five-do liar greenback.” 

44 1 don’t see how you can joke, Durie,” said 
the young fellow, petulantly. 44 It’s all very well 
for you, but look at my situation. Sir Walter 
will send over remittances to you just as soon as 
he finds out about this ugly 4 corner’ in Wall 
street; but what’s to become of me ? My poor 
father has had Ned’s debts to settle this year, 
and when I took my little handful, and started 
for America, it was with the dear understanding 
that I could not expect more. It’s no use to 
swear at one’s ill luck, I know, and a fellow must 
keep a good face on the matter; but when I re¬ 
member that I’ve no influence here, and no mo¬ 
ney, and then think of my mother, the girls, 

and home-” and here Charley Hammersley 

gulped down something very like a sob, as he 
lifted a glass of water to his lips. 

Durie Carmichael looked at him steadily for 

886 


half a minute. It was hard on Charley; Charley, 
poor boy, who had invested all his little patri¬ 
mony in a stock-operation, which looked fair 
enough in perspective, so fair that Charley’s per¬ 
suasions had induced his friend to join him in 
the venture, and which resulted in leaving both 
literally penniless. A slight moisture gathered 
in the elder man’s eyes as he looked at the boy’s 
fair, girlish face. He hesitated for a second, 
and then spoke. 

44 If somebody offered you a stool in the Cus¬ 
tom House, Charley, (nothing very grand, but 
still occupation, and with fair pay for it,) would 
you accept it, or would your English pride be 
insulted by the suggestion?” 

44 Insulted.? By Jove, Durie, are you joking?” 
cried Charley, eagerly. 44 I’d jump at it—yes, sir, 
I would, and shake hands warmly with the man 
who offered it.” 

Carmichael Btretched his hand across the table, 
under cover of the Herald, which John had just 
brought him. 44 All right, my boy. Suppose 
you road this letter, while I look over my paper. 
And, just eat some breakfast, for you don’t relish 
a cold one.” 

No one would have supposed that Durie Car- 
marchael, lounging quietly back in his chair, 
had just given away his own sole chance of a 
livelihood to the boy opposite. Charley did not 
know how things had gono of late, in England, 
nor of the bitter quarrels with Sir Walter, which 
had followed Durie's departure for America. It 
was all because of a woman, too; a woman with 
Charley’s own blue eyes and yellow hair. Down 
in Devonshire, last August, one of Charley’s sis¬ 
ters had made wild work with Carmichael's 
heart; but she was a weak, frivolous creature, 
whose beauty was her sole dower. And when, 
(after encouragement enough to satisfy the most 
diffident of men,) Evelyn Hammersley refused 
his hand, and faltered out that she 44 supposed 
Mr. Carmichael knew that she had been engaged 

for a year-she did not dare to meet the 

eye of her deceived lover, nor to confess that it 
was his wealth alone which had kept her con¬ 
stant to the dried-up East Indian, whose dia¬ 
monds she wore. 

The wound out deeply; but Carmichael would 
have scorned to let the world know that he suf¬ 
fered. And the cause of his father’s quarrel 
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with him was because he refused to pay his ad¬ 
dresses to Miss Somerville, Sir Walter’s ward, 
who had just come of age, and who was ready 
enough to lay herself and her fortune at Durie’s 
feet, very much to his annoyance. 

44 It’s an odd world, this,” thought Carmichael, 
aa his eye ran over the columns of the Herald, 
44 and a pretty system of education mine has been. 
I can hunt, and shoot, speak three languages, a 
good classical scholar, and all that sort of thing, 
but how the deuce is that going to help me to 
board and lodging? I’ll look over the advertise¬ 
ments. * Wanted, an assistant teacher.’ No, I’d 
never have the patience; and, beside, what’s a 
fellow to do without references? ‘Groom’;— 
come, that is rather low life; poor old Sir Walter 
would turn purple at the bare idea. What’s 
this?” and Durie became so absorbed in his pa¬ 
per that Charley spoke to him twice before he 
replied. 

44 Oh, yes, by all means,” said he, in answer 
to Charley’s query whether they had not better 
go directly down to the Custom House, 44 that is, 
you must go, my boy. For myself, I have to go 
up town. I say, Charley, we’ll square the hotel 
bills now, and dine together to-night at the Gil- 
sey-house restaurant.” 

An hour later, Carmiehael was walking up 
Fifth Avenue at a very brisk pace. The truth 
was, he did not dare to let his resolution have 
time to cool, and there was even a twinkle of 
amusement in his eyes, as he looked inquiringly 
up at the imposing front of a house just above 
Forty-fifth street. He passed it once, walked as 
far as the corner, took off his gloves, and delibe¬ 
rately put his seal-ring in his vest-pocket, and 
then, with a final glance of inspection, rang the 
bell, and inquired if Mr. De Peyster was at 
home. 

The servant glanced at him, then threw open 
the drawing-room door. 44 Your card, sir,” Baid 
he, respectfully. 

” I wish to see Mr. De Peyster on business,” 
paid Carmichael, quietly, 44 in answer to an ad¬ 
vertisement.” 

A look of annoyance crossed the man’s face at 
his blunder. 44 If that’s the case,” said he, “ you 
can just step down in the office. Why didn’t you 
say so, at once?” 

But Carmichael followed him down the stairs 
without reply, and just as they reached the door 
the man said, more respectfully, “ No offence, 
my friend; but you won’t find the wages much.” 
Then, as he flung open the door, he announced 
Carmichael. 44 If you please, sir, a person to 
eee you.” 

A gray-haired, gray-whiskered gentleman rose 


from his chair with so courtly a bow that Cap- 
michael, involuntarily, found himself repeating it. 

44 You wished to see me-” Mr. De Peyster 

hesitated, then waved his hand politely toward 
a chair. 

But Carmichael had by this time recollected 
himself, and remained standing. 

“ Yes, sir. I saw your advertisement in the 
Herald this morning, and I have come to apply 
for the situation of butler. I am an English¬ 
man. I have been in this country but four 
months, and I am without city references; but I 
understand a butler’s work thoroughly, and—in 
short, sir, I am totally without means or re¬ 
sources. I will do my best to suit you.” 

• Mr. De Peyster looked at him; then his ex¬ 
pression of surprise gave place to one of iuterest. 
If Carmichael had known him for years, he could 
not have hit upon a surer road to Mr De Pey¬ 
ster’ 8 favor than this simple, direct statement. 

44 Without references ?” said the old gentle¬ 
man. 41 I always require them, but—hum ! Let 
me see. I rather like your looks. What is your 
name ?” 

44 Carr, sir. I am aware that to be without 
references is a bad beginning in applying for any 
situation, but when I spoke of them, I meant 
those as to my capability os a butler. I can give 
you one as to honesty and general character,” 
and, in spite of himself, Carmichael flushed rather 
proudly, as he took a note from lib pocket, and 
handed it to Mr. De Peyster. 

It was a few lines from the Collector of the 
Port, merely testifying to the bearer’s integrity 
and moral character, but it was unaddressed, 
and Mr. De Peyster did not fail to notice the fact. 

44 And how am I to know you are the person 
spoken of,” said he. 

44 Sir !” Again the blood surged into Carmi¬ 
chael’s face. 44 1 beg your pardon; the envelope 
is addressed to you.” 

44 So it is ; so it is,” said the old gentleman 4 
hastily. 44 Upon my word, I did not observe 
that and then he looked curiously at Carmi¬ 
chael, and went off into a brown study. 

Now, Mr. De Peyster was a bit of a philan¬ 
thropist. He was perpetually riding off on his 
peculiar hobby of 44 giving every man a chance.” 
and this seemed to be an excellent opportunity 
for testing his pet theory. Beside, it was easy 
enough to ask his frieud, the Collector, a few 
questions the next time they met down in Wall 
street. He liked the fellow’s face; the only 
trouble was- 

44 Well,” said he, abruptly, but with a kind 
smile, 44 I was only hesitating, because, in fact, 
I think you are too gentlemanly for the place.” 
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Carmichael smiled. 44 Don’t you prefer edu¬ 
cated people about you, sir? I suppose that I 
have been exceptionally well educated. I speak 
French and Qerman. I am thoroughly posted 
in wines, and I think I can give you satisfaction. 
Can I come at once ?” 

44 Wait a moment,” said Mr. De Peyster, think¬ 
ing that this was the most eccentric servant he 
ever engaged. 

44 You have said nothing about wages.” 

Carmichael was nonplussed. He had not the 
most remote idea what butlers received on this 
side of the Atlantic; so he named a sum which, 
to Mr. De Peyster, was ridiculously small. 

44 That is too little,” he said, more interested 
than ever in his new proteg^. 44 Add ten dollars 
to it for the first month; and then, if you suit 
me, I’ll make it more in accordance with New 
York prices. If you can come immediately, 
do so.” 

44 To-morrow ?” 

“Yes; and oblige me by making it at an 
early hour. My daughter will then be disen¬ 
gaged, and can give you the keys. Carr, I think 
you said? Yes; good-morning;” and he turned 
to his newspaper again. 

Genevieve De Peyster, sitting in her luxurious 
dressing-room, the next morning, was aroused 
from an important reverie upon the comparative 
merits of blue gauze versus pink crape, by the 
entrance of her sister, a pretty little matron, 
several years her senior, who came in laughing 
merrily. 

44 What’s the matter, Honoria? Has my skye- j 
terrier come ?” and Genevieve lifted her brown j 
eyes appealingly. She had such soft, tender 
eyes; in fact, she was so dainty a bit of feminine 
loveliness, that the smallest gesture she made 
was sure to impress one. 

44 Terrier? No,” said Mrs. McPherson. “But 
papa’s new butler has. My dear, will you be¬ 
lieve it, I took him for young Mordaunt, the 
Englishman that called here last week, and 
sailed up to him in my most engaging man¬ 
ner, never discovering any mistake until papa 
spoke to him. ne is so absurdly gentlemanly; 
not the ‘Bwell’ butler style at all. Why, I really 
felt awkward in handing him the keys.” 

“Don’t expect me to believe in your being 
awkward about anything,” said her sister, smil¬ 
ing. “ I hope you gave him the menu for this 
evening? And, while I think of it, did papa say 
whether the old Madeira was to be used ?” But, 
just at that moment, the maid entered, bearing 
the blue gauze and the pink crape; and, in de¬ 
ciding which dress her sister should wear that 
evening, Mrs. McPherson totally forgot her ques¬ 


tions. Nor did Genevievo herself remember them 
until several hours later, when she was about 
going to the carriage, and her eyes happened to 
fall on the written menu lying on the toilet, where 
Honoria had left it. 

44 Dear me ?” was her dismayed thought. 
44 What will papa say if that is not put in proper 
French for to-night? My first dinner-party, 
too ! How oareless of Honoria !” 

So it chanced, that when Carmichael went up 
into the drawing-room to answer the bell, his 
eyes fell upon the prettiest possible vision, dressed 
in dark-blue velvet, wiih soft chinchilla fur 
around her slender white throat and hands; so 
delicately fair, that she looked like a bit of 
Sevres porcelain. 

44 1 rang for you to speak about dinner,” be¬ 
gan Genevieve. Then, as she surveyed him, an 
astonished look crossed her face. 44 Are you 
papa s new butler ?” 

Try as he did, not to betray himself, Carmi¬ 
chael’s bow savored of the drawing-room; but 
he only said, quietly, 

44 Yes, madam.” 

44 Oh !” An uncomfortable little exclamation ; 
but she resumed, after a pause. 44 1 think papa 
will want his old Madeira. You know when to 
serve it ? I don’t believe I do.” 

44 Yes, madam.” 

44 You see, I have only kept house six weeks,” 
said Genevieve, with a burst of frankness. 44 This 
is my first dinner-party. Please, do have it go 
off nicely. That is all. Oh, stop I I forgot the 
menu. I have not had time to write it properly 
in French-” 

44 If you.will allow me, I can write it in cor¬ 
rect French,” said Carmichael, seeing her hesi¬ 
tate. 

44 Oh, can you ? That’s very nice. Thank 
you.” 

Just then the carriage drew up at the curb¬ 
stone, and Carmichael opened the door of the 
landau for Miss De Peyster, gave her order to 
the coachman, and went back into the house, 
thinking, 44 Just my confounded luck! I hate 
to act like a boor before that exquisitely pretty 
creature. Why didn’t I meet her when I was 
her equal, I wonder?” 

And Genevieve, rolling down the Avenue, said 
to herself, 44 1 don’t wonder Honoria was puz¬ 
zled. Why, he has the manners and air of a 
Chesterfield.” 

Genevieve was by no means the only person 
who entertained the same idea; for, as the days 
went on, the various mistakes which were made 
in regard to the De Peysters* butler were ludi¬ 
crous in the extreme. People were perpetually 
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giving him an order, and then begging pardon 
for it. Gentlemen, who handed him their over¬ 
coats, after a glanoe at his face, would invariably 
take him for a guest, like themselves, apologise, 
and then be nonplused by Carmichael's quiet 
acceptance of the situation. As for Genevieve's 
girl-friends, they raved about him, and pestered 
the poor child with romantic solutions of the 
anomaly of such a man in such a position. For, 
try as Carmichael did, to keep in his place, he 
was so unmistakably a gentleman, that nobody 
would credit the fact that he was a servant. He 
got along with his work very well. The silver, 
of which he had supervision, was always kept in 
irreproachable order, and his pantries were guilt¬ 
less of dust. But, on the occasion of the first 
gentlemen’s dinner, which Mr. De Peyster gave, 
when Mrs. McPherson went into the pantry, 
while the party were at dinner, she was filled 
with horror to find the entire floor (with the ex¬ 
ception of a path through the centre) lined with 
piles of plates, all their superb china treated with 
sublime disregard of breakage. And when she 
delivered a remoustrance on the spot, she did 
not know whether to be most amused or annoyed 
when Carmichael respectfully answered that he 
always supposed the floor was the proper place, 
provided the servant was careful. Mrs. McPher¬ 
son washed her hands of the eccentrio butler 
after that, and told Genevieve that she must 
manage her own servants in future. 

Life went along with apparent smoothness in 
the De Peyster mansion. Carmichael did not 
find his duties arduous, although dinner-parties 
were frequent. He often thought, with con¬ 
siderable amusement, that he was becoming quite 
an accomplished butler. Mr. De Peyster had 
evidently taken a genuine fancy to him. He 
often called him into the office in the evening, 
and Carmichael’s tact enabled him to converse 
with the old gentleman without betraying him¬ 
self. 

Genevieve used to come in frequently, and 
listen to the conversation. Those brown eyes 
were somewhat distracting to Carmichael, how¬ 
ever. When Genevieve was present, the tempta¬ 
tion was strong to drop the servant, and turn 
gentleman again. 

Once he came very near discovery. Genevieve 
gave a dinner-party, and among the guests, to 
his infinite dismay, Carmichael discovered Char¬ 
ley Hammersley. Now, be it known, that Char¬ 
ley had not the most remote idea of the manner 
in which his friend gained a livelihood. Carmi¬ 
chael had studiously concealed the whole story 
from him, and dreaded nothing so much as Char¬ 
ley's finding out the sacrifice he had made on 


his behalf. And now, here sat Charley, at his 
hostess’ left hand, gazing admiringly at her 
beautiful eyes, and Carmichael in attendance at 
his elbow. 

There was nothing for it but to trust te luck, 
and brave it out, hoping that Charley would have 
eyes for no one but the pretty girl aforesaid. 
The dinner went on gayly. It was half over, 
when some demon prompted Mr. De Peyster to 
draw Charley's attention to his old Madeira. 
He spoke to him twice: but Charley was deep in 
adoration of Genevieve, and the old gentleman 
said, rather testily, to Carmichael, 

“ Tell Mr. Hammersley that I am speaking 
to him." 

Without an instant’s hesitation, Carmichael 
stepped up to Charley’s chair, decanter in hand. 

“Mr. De Peyster is addressing you, sir," 
said he. 

At the familiar voice, Charley turned quickly. 

“ What the deu-” 

Crash I Down went the glass into which Car¬ 
michael was pouring the Madeira 1 Over went 
the wine on Miss De Peyster’s lovely French 
dress ; and as Charley dashed back his chair, an 
authoritative voice said, close at his side, 

“ Hold your tongue, my boy 1" 

It all happened in a second. Charley’s dazed 
senses gradually became aware that Carmichael 
was on one knee, wiping the wine carefully off 
the pretty dress, and that Genevieve, with sun¬ 
dry blushes, said, softly, 

“ No matter, Carr. It was not your foult, amt 
I don’t mind in the least." 

And while the other men around the table 
were thinking that their hostess was as amiable 
as she was pretty, Charley was saying to himself, 
“ Here’s a mess, if I’ve got any eyes 1 By Jove! 
The little thing has the sense to appreciate him, 
even under false colors. To think of Durie 
here-" 

Poor Charley did not recover from the shock 
all the evening. And could hardly restrain him¬ 
self from plunging at Carmichael, after the ladies 
had left the room, and demanding what upon 
earth he meant by such masquerading. And I 
believe that he would have done it, except for 
the warning glance that bis friend bestowed 
upon him. 

A few days after this episode, as Mrs. McPher¬ 
son sat over the breakfast-table, in her handsome 
house in Fifty-sixth street, she busied herself in 
looking over the advertisements in the Herald. 
Master Regie’s nurse had “given warning," that 
morning, and it behooved her mistress to look 
about speedily for a successor, as the household 
autocrat, infant though he was, had certain an- 
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tipathies, and an introduction to a new nurse 
was one of them. There proved to be no proper 
applicants in the column of “ Wanted/* so Mrs. 
McPherson turned over the paper, and glanced 
at the “ Personals.” A sudden exclamation start¬ 
led her lord and master from his study of the 
Times 

14 Oh, Frank, just listen. I do believe this 
must be papa’s wonderful butler. It’s in the 
4 Personals.’ 4 Information wanted of Mr. Durie 
Carmichael, eldest son of the late Sir Walter 
Carmichael, of Castle Craig, Preblesshire, Eng¬ 
land ; was last heard from in New York, during 
October, 187—.* ” Then followed an exact de¬ 
scription of his personal appearance, and the 
paragraph ended by saying that any information 
of him would be amply rewarded, by communi¬ 
cating with Lady Carmichael, Castle Craig, or 
addressing the British Consul, at the port of 
New York. 

“Well, my dear, don’t you think you have 
jumped at a conclusion?” said Frank, calmly, 
after the manner of men. 

44 Now, Frank I Of course you’d say that; but 
read it for yourself. I’m sure the description is 
perfect. Carr—Carmichael—he’s kept part of j 
his name. Oh, I think it’s quite plain. I always j 
believed he was a gentleman in disguise. At any j 
rate, as I’ve told you, he was never brought up j 
as a butler. Think of putting the plates on the j 
floor, my dear.” 

Upon a second reading, Frank inclined more 
to his wife’s opinion, and concluded that be 
would drop in, down town, and mention the cir¬ 
cumstance to his father-in-law. 

44 But, of course, you’ll go and talk it over 
with Genevieve,” said he, laughingly. 44 Don’t, 
pray, encourage any romantic notions in the 
pretty creature’s head.’’ 

44 You ought to be ashamed,” cried his wife, 
indignantly. “I’m sure I’ve often heard you 
say that her greatest charm was her romance 
and lack of worldliness. No, you bad boy, I 
won’t kiss you 1” But she did, standing on tip¬ 
toe to pin a flower in his button-hole, and then, 
as soon as he had gone, she flew up stairs for her 
wraps. 

But Master Regie was cross, and the depart¬ 
ing nurse sulky, and therefore it was more than 
two hours before Mrs. McPherson started down 
the Avenue. 

Truth to say, she was more troubled by that 
chance remark of her husband’s than she would 
have allowed. A dozen little circumstances came 
back to her mind, proving Genevieve’s penchant, 
to say the least, for the man. She fairly groan¬ 
ed in spirit as she thought it over. And when, 


at last, she reached the house, she was too im 
patient to ring the bell, but admitted herself 
with the latch-key, which, as yet, she had never 
abandoned. 

She had set her foot on the lowest stair, in¬ 
tending to go up to Genevieve’s room, when a 
low cry from the back of the hall startled her. 
She stepped back, and went down the hall to the 
butler’s pantry, from which the sound pro¬ 
ceeded. 

44 Carr ! What was that-” 

Mrs. McPherson stood petrified. Leaning 
against the wall, pale and trembling, was Gene¬ 
vieve, while the butler—yes, the butler, held one 
of her dainty hands in his, and was kissing it in 
the most agitated manner ! 

44 Genevieve 1” 

Nemesis herself might have envied Mrs. Mc¬ 
Pherson’s pose. 

44 Genevieve I” she cried, “ have the goodness 
to inform me what this means.” 

44 Madam!” 

Carmichael dropped the band, and con fronted 
her in his most superb manner. 

44 Madam,” he said, “-have the goodness to 
address yourself to me. Your sister has bruised 
her hand very badly in the swinging door; she 
is very faint—as you see.” 

44 Leave the room,” said Mrs. McPherson. 

But there came a faint “No—stay!” from 
Genevieve. 

“ Let me carry you to a sofa in the drawing¬ 
room,” said Carmichael, softly, and, regardless 
of Mrs. McPherson’s wrath, he lifted Genevieve 
in his arms, satisfied to see a faint color stealing 
back to the delicate cheeks, and to feel one small 
hand clasp his own tightly. 

When he had laid her gently on the sofa, he 
drew himself proudly up, and turned to Mrs, 
McPherson, 

44 Madam,” he said, “perhaps it may be brief¬ 
est said in Cesario's words to the Countess Olivia, 

: 4 iJy place is above my fortunes ; I am a gentle¬ 
man.’ ” 

At that remark, Mrs. McPherson suddenly 
recollected the newspaper, which she thereupon 
pulled out of her pocket in great haste. 

“ Does that mean you?” she said, tersely. 

She was answered by a low cry, 

44 Oh, my poor father!” exclaimed Carmichael. 
Then he buried his face iu his hands, and for a 
moment there was silence. 

Mrs. McPherson did not dare to break it, but 
Genevieve cried, 

“What is it? Oh, tell me! tell me!” 

Carmichael, at this, recovered himself, and 
coming toward her, took her hand again. 
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44 Your accident caused me to betray what 
otherwise I never would have done,” he said. 
44 Genevieve, 1 am Durie Carmichael. This tells 
me that my father is dead, and that I must go 
back to England immediately. It was partly 
a whim—partly adverse circumstances, which | 
brought me here, in this humble station. I shall 
explain all that to your father. But for you— 
Genevieve, a woman’s treachery drove me out 
into the world, a cold, cynical man. You have 
restored me my faith in all that is fond and 
lovely. Will you take me as I am, faulty enough, 
Heaven knows, but still loving you devotedly; 
will you come to me some day, dear ? Mrs. Mc¬ 
Pherson, forgive me-” And then and there, 

before her very eyes, did Carmichael bend down 
and clasp a very tremulous, tearful little person¬ 
age to his heart with all the warmth imagin¬ 
able. 

Mrs. McPherson resembled her father in one 
respect. Her prejudices, once conquered, her 
kindness of heart carried her, very enthustically, 
in a direction totally opposite to her original 
ideas, and therefore she gave Carmichael her 
hand with the most cordial, graceful little speech, 
kissed her sister, cried a little, dressed the bruised 
hand, and then promptly issued orders that her 


own butler should be sent for 44 to serve dinner 
properly, in order that papa should not be put 
out.” 

And when Mr. De Pey3ter came home, that 
evening, prepared to “sound” his butler care¬ 
fully, and ascertain whether he was the gentle¬ 
man of the “ Personal," he found a conspiracy 
awaiting him, wherein the foes were of his own 
household. Carmichael carried him off to the 
office, and nobody knows what arguments he 
used, but the result was eminently satisfactory, 
as they all sat down to dinner together, and the 
old gentleman drank Genevieve’s health in a 
glass of that best Madeira 1 

44 1 shall never have such another butler." Mr. 
De Peyster whispered, ruefully, one summer 
morning, a few months later, at a certain wed¬ 
ding-breakfast, where a pretty little Lady Car¬ 
michael presided. But he did not say it to any 
one but Frank McPherson. And so, (although 
Mrs. Grnndy 44 wondered why Sir Durie Car¬ 
michael's face was so familiar; curious thing, 
my dear creature, but I am positive I have Been 
him before,”) the secret never transpired to the 
fashionable world, and the De Peysters keep 
carefully, to this day, their Romance of ▲ 
Butler. 


NEVER A WORD FOR ME. 

BT JULIA B. LBIOH. 


It la ton yean since he left, Jeanie, 
Just ten years to a day; 

And you’ve had a letter, Jeanie, 

From him, from him, yon say ? 
What has he writ to you, Jeanie ? 

Written from over the sea? 

Is there never a word for me, Jeanie? 
Never a word for me ? 

How often he called me his, Jeanie, 
And now he writes to you. 

Oan any one be trusted, Jeanie? 

Ckn any one be true ? 


Why does he write to you, Jeanie? 

It cannot, cannot be, 

That there’s never a word for me, Jeanie, 
Never a word for me. 

I have waited long for him, Jennie, 
Through weary years of pain; 

I’ve wasted youth in waiting, Jeanie, 
And wasted it in vain. 

The letter writ to you, Jeanie, 

For tears, I cannot see; 
la there never a word for me, Jeanie, 
Never a word for me? 


THE FIRST STONE. 

BT A8TLBT B. BALDWIN. 


Forsaken, down-trodden, crime-laden, heart-broken, 

He lies in the dust. Cast thou not the first stone; 

And be not, at least by iky lipe, his doom spoken; 

On high sits the Judge, who may jadge him alone. 

He hath sinned. Well, who hath not ? If to us were given, 
To each and to all, what stern justice deems due, 

Not a man of us ever could hope to gain heaven, 

Nor e'er the strait gate of salvation pass through, 


Forgive him I Who art thou daresft sit on thy neighbor 
In self-assured judgment ? Say, hast thou no spot? 

No speck on thy conscience ? Why shouldst thou labor 
To prove him All guilty, yet dream thou art not? 

Oh, hypocrite I Know that far sweeter to heaven 
The tears of the sinner than those of the just, 

As fresh scent gains the rose after tempest hath striven, 
And sweeter her blossoms bloom ont of the dust. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Amid the glory of the summer day, the early 
morning of whioh had seen Genevieve’s renuncia¬ 
tion, Lawrence Elster went down to the gorge 
once more, and seated himself upon the mossy 
bridge, in the green gloom, whioh made so grate¬ 
ful a contrast to the brightness he had left. 

He looked at the spot where he had first met 
Violet. He saw the flowers, from among which * 
she had picked the blossom, that symbolised her j 
name. He communed also with his own soul, 
and knew that life had brought him to a dismal 
pass. 

He opened his note-book, and looked at the 
faded flower, and at the words he had written 
beneath. They must be flung away; flung away, 
along with the bewildering dream, whioh had 
suddenly wakened in his soul. He wondered at 
himself; he despised his own weakness; but the 
beautiful creature, who had so unexpectedly ap¬ 
peared to him in this very haunt, had wakened 
in fancy or heart a tumult so like the wild pas¬ 
sion of early youth, that he could not refuse to 
believe it love. And yet he was bound, bound 
in honor to this iceberg of a woman, who had, 
from first to last, been deceiving him I That she 
could have been false in one point, was proof 
that she could be true in none. His money— 
that was what she wanted. Why, after all, she 
had scarcely taken any pains to conceal her real 
character. He had behaved like an idiot, from 
first to last. Jf he had only waited. If he had 
only remembered that he was still a young man, 
and that, emotionless and unenthusiastio, as he 
had believed himself to have grown, fhte could 
not yet have spent all her gifts upon him. If 
he had only considered that his inability to feel, 
or care, or be bewildered by a woman’s charms, 
was only a temporary lull. But he had not, and 
he was now to suffer for it. Time and again he 
had witnessed similar phases in other men’s 
lives, but they had had patience to wait, and so 
were free to seixe and hold fast the beautiful 
vision when it did appear. But he—he had sacri¬ 
ficed himself. 

It was too late. The work had been his own, 
and he must abide by the consequenoes. Oh, 
well, he was. used to pain—that was something. 
A little more or less suffering, what mattered it ? 
892 


If Genevieve had only been what he had at first 
believed her, frank, noble, upright; but she had 
lied ; and that commonest vice of humanity was 
the sin Elster could the least easily pardon. 

The dream must go. Life, as he had made it, 
must be accepted, oold, hard, bleak as a rocky 
shore from which the tide had ebbed. 

His hand was raised to tear the leaf from the 
note-book, when a quick step sounded on the 
bridge, a hand touched his, a voice said, 

“ Neither tear the page, nor give up the dream. 
I want to speak to you now.” 

He looked up, and saw Genevieve RoHesfon 
standing beside him. She seated herself on the 
mossy log, and motioned him to resume the place 
from which he had instinctively risen. He could 
not speak; he was pale and shaken from the world 
of contending emotions which made a tempest in 
his soul; bat never had he seen her more com¬ 
posed ; never beheld her so beantiftil either. 

While he was searching for any common words 
wherewith to break the silence, she spoke again. 
This was what she said, 

“ Months since yon asked me to be yonr wife. 
You believed that we were both capable of giv¬ 
ing, and worthy of receiving friendship and es¬ 
teem. You thought those feelings strong enough 
to make marriage feasible and endurable at our 
age.” 

« And I-” 

“Wait, if yon please! Now, you think that I 
am not able to give what you asked for; not wor¬ 
thy to receive such an offering. You think that I 
am not honest, not truthful; in short, not the 
woman you believed me.” 

He interrupted her, quickly, 

“You are attributing thoughts to me which, 
pardon me-” 

“ I have not finished,” she interrupted. “ So 
much for me. Now for your part You meant 
to be honest. Yon have been honorable from the 
first I can be just, you see, when it costs me 
nothing;” and a smile, so haughty that it was 
croeler than a stab, just stirred the pride of her 
lips. “Yes, you have been honest You be¬ 
lieved that esteem, sympathy, liking, were all 
you could give any woman. These last days 
have taught you your mistake. That is not 
your fault” 
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She pointed to the note-book, which he still 
unconsciously held in his hand, and went on. 

44 But I cannot, will not accept the sacrifice 
you are ready to make.* 1 

. “ Oh, Miss Rolleston, do not overwhelm me ' 
utterly!” he oried, but oould get no further. 

She went on speaking, as if she had not no¬ 
ticed the words. 

44 In one respect only, I wish to exculpate my¬ 
self,** she said. 

He thought he heard his own voice again, say¬ 
ing that no explanation was needed; but he could 
not be sure. 

44 My sister Violet is ten years younger than I, 
lacking a few months merely. I have always 
thought of her as a child. I woe not false when I 
spoke in a way which led you to believe her a 
little girl: and,** she spoke proudly, 44 I revolt 
against your presumption, natural as it is, in 
venturing to think that I stooped to artifice for 
your sake.*’ 

He wondered, as he looked at her, how, for 
an instant, he oould ever have dreamed that she 
could do so. 

44 This Violet will be very rich,” she continued. 
44 Her fortune was left by a distant cousin, who 
hated my grandmother, and disliked me. The 
terms of the will were, that, till seventeen, she 
was to be kept at school, under the care of a lady 
appointed by the testator. She came to us a few 
weeks since, at the beginning of vacation, and 
will not return, because her seventeenth birthday 
will come before the vacation ends.” 

4 ‘Are all these explanations neoessary?” he 
asked. 

“Since it seems good to me to make them,” 
she said, still in a proud, cold voice. 44 By the 
will, she cannot be introduced into society for 
a year yet. My grandmother is only allowed 
a sum which pays the girl’s board. A governess 
and servant are provided. We have nothing to 
do with their selection. The guardians attend 
to that.” 

44 A most infhmous and insulting will!” he 
said. 

“The dead woman estimated us at our proper 
value, you perceive,” returned Miss Rolleston, 
with a bitter smile. 44 That is the whole story. 
You see, I am not vexed with you. I only envy 
you the ability to dream and feel.” 

44 Will you let me speak now ?” cried Elster. 
44 1 am ashamed, fallen in my own esteem! For¬ 
give me, if you can, that I have even supposed 
you would stoop to deception. Well, well, I do 
not deny my folly, though at this moment it 
seems strange to me. But if you can pass that 
by—if you can believe-” 


He stopped, fairly stunned by the icy disdain 
in her face. 

“You carry your ideas df honor and duty 
beyond all limits; they become impertinence 1” 
Oh, how cruel her voice sounded ! 44 There need 
be no further talk of this kind. I meant to marry 
you, to tolerate you on account of your wealth ; 
but I expected slavish devotion on your part. 
That is all over now. You have had a happy 
escape.” 

The meekest creature must have rushed into a 
passion at such arrogant frankness; but it was 
a woman who spoke. Elster set his lips hard, 
and remained silent. In any case, he could not 
have sullied his soul with a lie, oould not have 
told her that the charge implied in her words 
was without foundation; but had she been gentle 
and forbearing, he oould have pleaded for pa¬ 
tience on her part; could have made himself 
believe this new dream only a passing freniy; 
but to bow before this intolerable disdain was too 
difficult ; it was hopeless, also. 

44 1 could only beg your pardon, if I have 
offended you,” he managed to say, at length; “if, 
in my conduct-” 

44 Stop, stop 1” And now her voice expressed a 
contemptuous pity for his dullness of apprehen¬ 
sion. 44 You do not mean it, but that sort of apology 
presuppose my being hurt, which would involve 
my caring ! I may not like to lose the wealth I 
adore; I may have felt like punishing the inno¬ 
cent cause of my defeat. We marble women 
have strange instincts of cruelty—but regret 
you/” 

The scorn, the imperious disdain of a despotic 
queen, stooping from her throne to rebuke the 
boldness of her lowest vassal, could have been 
nothing compared to the arrogance of her look 
and voice. How well she played her part! 

Then followed an instant’s silence, during 
which sparks of fire danced before Elster’s eyes. 
Then, with a glance and gesture, which made 
him feel as if the words were not words, but an 
iron heel trampling his throat, she added, 

•‘After all, this same wicked pride has kept 
me from a meaner sin. I might have married 
you.” 

He kept his mouth close shut. He could not 
trust himself to speak. 

Presently, Miss Rolleston rose, and said, 

44 1 must go back to the house. Please, give 
me your arm up the hill.” 
i She talked. It was of yesterday’s expedition; 

I of the beautiful scene about; laughed at her own 
lack of appreciation thereof; described a ball 
she had once gone to at the Tuilleries ; made him 
answer, talk of indifferent subjects, rrer which he 
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stumbled in a way at once painful and laughable. 
They reached the house at last. By that time, 
Bister felt as stunned and bewildered, as if they 
had goue a hundred miles, and he had walked 
all the way on his head. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Ha supposed that she would release him in the j 
hall. Not a bit of it. She kept her hand on his 
arm, and led him up stairs, straight into her 
grandmother’s presence. Mrs. Rolleston turned 
white, and then green, with wonder, fright, and 
a faint hope that all might have ended well, since 
the two had appeared together. 

There was only an instant left her for doubt, 
however, before Genevieve spoke. 

‘•Grandma,” she said, “ I have made up my ; 
mind at last. I decline to marry Mr. Elster. 
He would not prove the slave I require. Please, 
don’t be any more outrageous than you can help, 
though, of course, it is hard on you to have so 
many disappointments. There ought to be a law, 
by which a woman should be forced to perform a 
sort of suttee, if she did uot marry before five- 
amd-twenty.” 

The old woman could only gasp. Elster might 
have been born dumb, for any power of speech 
he possessed. 

“ I preferred to have him here when I told 
you,” continued Genevieve, lightly * because we 
cannot quarrel before him. It was neither gene¬ 
rous nor womanly on my part, but I never had 
much of either in my composition; and what 
there ever was, these ten years of being hawked 
about for a purchaser has quite obliterated.” 

The old woman glared, but she could only gasp 
anew. She was receiving punishment in her own 
vulnerable point—a care for appearances. 

“Of course, we should battle dreadfully, if I 
stayed here,” added Genevieve, “so I am going 
away this evening. I’ll bid you good-by now, 
grandma, dear, You’ll easily invent some story 
about a telegram, or a dying friend, and you can 
make a very pretty point about my despair. Mr. 
Bister will help you all he can. He’s only a man, 
and not good at invention ; but at least he’ll not 
contradict, you know.” 

There was a sort of gurgle in the old creature’s 
throat, which would have been a mingling of a 
groan and a curse, if she had had strength to 
articulate. 

** I am going to Fanny Osgood for the rest of 
the summer, dear grandma,” Genevieve added, 
calmly. “ I* know you’ll approve, when you 
have time to think the matter over. I think I 
shall marry the old colonel; but don’t count on 
it, for I may change my mind.” 


Then she was gone, and the grandmother and 
Elster remained staring at each other, dumbly, 
until a servant knocked at the door, and EUter 
managed to take his departure, and escape to his 
room. 

Everybody was in despair at Miss Rolleston’s 
abrupt flight. But her grandmother, by this 
time, had got her senses back, and proved equal 
to the occasion. The pretty lie she told about 
Fanny Osgood’s illness, and Genevieve’s devotion 
to her friend, and her own spirit of self-abnega¬ 
tion, did credit even to a veteran of her experi¬ 
ence in such matters. 

Lawrence Elster went away, two or three days 
after, having scarcely set eyes on Violet during 
the interval. Old Mrs. Rolleston wonld have 
burst a blood-vessel if she had not believed her¬ 
self tormenting somebody, and, as Genevieve was 
beyond her reach, she kept Violet out of the way, 
taking that method of being disagreeable to El¬ 
ster. As it happened, she could not have pleased 
him better. He had no desire to see Violet for 
the present. He could not, in the least, explain 
his feelings to himself. His mind was a mere 
chaos. Only one sensation came out clear and 
distinct—he was the weakest and most inconsis¬ 
tent of men. 

So he went away. He had a sister living 
among the picturesque hills near Newburg, and 
presently he found himself there. She bad writ¬ 
ten to say that he had promised to come, and she 
was expecting him. In his weariness and vacil¬ 
lation, it was a comfort to have auy kind of plan 
! marked out for him by anybody, so he took her 
word for the promise, which he did not remem¬ 
ber, however, and obeyed her summons. 

Had he, like so many men, been in the habit 
of falling the prey to caprices and mental irreso¬ 
lution, he would not have taken the matter so 
much at heart. But it was terribly humiliating, 
after having so long believed himself incapable 
of weakness, or youthful folly, to find that he 
had behaved like the merest boy, or most vapid 
male flirt. 

He passed two weeks at his sister’s place, 
having a great deal more of his own society than 
was agreeable, as Mrs. Vemer was much en¬ 
grossed by a wearisome old relative, left her as 
a legacy by her dead husband, and the creature, 
with her usual faculty of doing things at the 
wrong time, chose this opportunity to have 
rheumatism, and would be cared for by her 
cousin, and nobody else. 

At the end of the two weeks, he met Mrs. 

; Rolleston and Violet, and their surprise was 
equal to his own: for even the grandmother had 
not dreamed of his being near. They were Stay- 
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ing with friends, quite near Mrs. Verner’s resi¬ 
dence, and had arrived only on the preceding 
day. 

“ Such nice, good people, only so dreadfully 
tiresome,” Violet said, in her heedless way. 

“ But my guardian makes a point of our being 
proper, and visiting them once a year, and this 
time grandma took pity on me, and came too. ! 
I’m awfully glad you are here, Mr. Elster. I do ! 
hope you’ll be nice too. Shall you ask if you j 
may ride on horseback with me? I do hope you 
will, for I never get out in that way. Grandma 
is always expecting me to break my neck if I 
try anything beyond a hobby-horse. But she’ll 
not be afraid if you are with me. Will you, 
grandma? Ami I look lovely on horseback, only 
not so well ns Genevieve." 

“ Now, if you’ll stop long enough toreooveryour 
health, I'll ask Mr. Elster to get in and drive 
with us,” said the old woman, looking at the 
childish beauty, with an expression of affection 
and admiration, which softened her face in a 
wonderful way. 

So the Acquaintance began again. The sight 
of the willful girl was so pleasant to Elster, that, 
as he sat in his room that night, he vowed neither 
to think or worry himself further. lie would 
just float on with the stream, whithersoever the 
curreut might carry him. Weak, was it—un¬ 
worthy? No doubt. But he wa9 tired of re¬ 
viling his own folly. After all, life had not been 
too easy upon him ; fate owed him a little com¬ 
pensation for more than one hard blow. If new 
hopes and joys, aye, and new aims, were really 
offered him now, the best he could do was to ac¬ 
cept them. At all events, he would not think, 
no, not so far as to the possibility, (in case this 
dream kept its hold over him,) of winning this 
child’s heart, and carrying her away with him 
into the visionary realm whither his feet had so 
unexpectedly strayed. 

He was allowed to visit at the house as often 
as he pleased, to walk with Violet, and accom¬ 
pany her on horseback. Of course, that model 
of all virtues and stiffness, her governess, made 
a third in any expedition; for the worthy woman 
wouid have made it a matter of duty to mount a 
velocipede, had her willful pupil been seized with 
a whim to ride on one, and had she been pow¬ 
erless to prevent the creature from so doing. 

Grandmother enjoyed his society hugely, and 
was usually amiability itself to him. Occasion¬ 
ally, she would think of Genevieve, and indulge 
in a spasm of rage, as she recollected how 
the two had disappointed her. Then, apropos to 
any subject that they might be conversing upon, 
she would manage to flay his very soul with that 


terrible tongue of hers, and cause him to hate 
her profoundly for a little. 

But, to his surprise, the pretty dream showed 
no inclination to culminate. He was rather at a 
loss whAt to think of himself. Violet was always 
charming with him. Frank and confidential, as 
if he hod been a brother; willful, provoking, full 
of delightful c&prioes, at once so ohildish, and 
possessed by such a demon of coquetry, that he 
could never come anywhere near a conclusion 
as to her feelings. 

Carefully he guarded each word and look, ac¬ 
cepting the brotherly role she had seemed from 
the first to expect him to adopt, and making it a 
point of honor with himself never 10 transgress 
it by any show of gallantry or complimekt. 

Six weeks went by. Then Elster was called 
away for awhile. Violet did not hesitate to cry 
a little over his departure, and made him pro* 
raise to return when he should have finished his 
tiresome business. 

Did she begin to feel? Sometimes he was al¬ 
most ready to answer in the affirmative, but it 
was very difficult to arrive at any conclusion 
where she was concerned. 

He was only absent about ten days. The rest 
of the summer he spent in the neighborhood. 
His mind was a sad medley, as he tried to ren¬ 
der an account of his own sensations. So mere 
a child ! He found himself thinking that at last, 
charming as she was, pretty as were the pictures 
he drew of a future, in which she should mature 
into a glorious womanhood, when he was in her 
society, somehow the fascination weakened; 
there was as great a want as ever in his life. 
What would he have? 

He asked himself this, and railed at his own 
inconsistency. Ah. if Genevieve, with her ma- 
turer mind, her accomplishments, her varied 
talents, could only have preserved the freshness 
of heart, which this child possessed 1 There, he 
was thinking of that marble woman, wbo bad not 
hesitated to tell him that she was incapable even 
of friendship, as if she were free from sordid 
motives. Did he regret her? The time came 
1 when he admitted that he did at least regret the 
! woman he had believed her ! Ah, well, the weak- 
! ness for which he hod despised himself had oue 
fortunate result, it had shown him Genevieve as 
she really was, utterly worldly and callous. 

Her name was seldom mentioned among them. 
Occasionally Mrs. Rolleston would speak ot 
\ having received a letter from her, or, Elster 
[ would make civil, constrained inquiries, and 
| usually, at such times, the old woman managed 
! to quarrel with him on some pretext. At first, 

| Violet had sometimes spoken of Genevieve, but 
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now-a-days she ceased to do this. When her 
sister’s name was mentioned in his presence, he 
would catch her eyes fixed upon him, with an 
expression which he oould not understand, a 
sort of conscious-look. It was the only sign she 
ever betrayed of being aware that other than 
mere friendly relations had ever existed between 
them, or that she herself could have held any 
share in their estrangement. Indeed, Elster had 
ceased to think she had. He had come to believe j 
that the imperious woman had flung him aside, 
simply because she discovered that she was likely 
to find a master, instead of a slave; to believe 
that he had allowed her to go because her world¬ 
liness and hardness had proved to him the utter 
hopelessness of expecting peace or rest in her 
companionship. 

It was September. Miss Saunders was obliged 
to leave her post for a time. A near relative had 
died, and her presence at home was absolutely 
necessary for a season. Violet took advantage 
of her absence to fall ill for the first time in her 
life, and was very ill for a couple of weeks. 

The old grandmother quite lost her head at 
this. She was nearly out of her senses with 
fright. Nobody but Elster oould comfort her in 
the least. Strange to say, he grew quite fond of 
the old woman, in this new phase of character. 
Genevieve was written to, and a telegram sent, 
when the letter had no effect. But she and her 
friends were absent, and the housekeeper did not 
even know where to forward the messages. 

There was one day and night, when they al¬ 
most feared that Violet would die. But when 
that crisis passed, she began to mend, and was 
soon far on toward convalescence. But Lawrence 
Elster knew that neither his grief during those 
hours of anxiety, nor his joy when the danger 
was over—and both were profound—were the 
feeling which would have agitated a man whose 
heart and soul were bound up in an earthly idol. 

It was a beautiful, golden September day, when 
Violet was first permitted to sit out upon the ve¬ 
randa, that overlooked the gardens. After a 
time she and Elster were left together. With a 
returning of her old willfulness, she had insisted 
that her grandmother should go and lie down, os 
these weeks of trouble had sadly shaken her. 
So the two sat there, aud after awhile a silence 
crept over them ; and Elster’s fancies went wan¬ 
dering off, Heaven knows where. 

Violet’s voice brought him abruptly back. 

“ I have been thinking—thinking!” She pushed 
her curls wearily back from her forehead, as she 
spoke. “I want you to tell me something, Mr. 
Elster.” 

“Well ?” he asked. 


“ It troubled me so, when I was ill, that I had 
not the oourage to speak,” she went on. “ Don't 
be angry. Please, tell me. I like you so much, 
and you have been so good to me.” 

“ Tell you wkat, child ?” he asked, calling her 
by the pet name he had grown accustomed to 
using during her illness. 

“ Why did you and Genevieve quarrel ?” 

41 1 don’t think we quarreled,'’ he said, slowly. 

“ Oh, don’t vex mel” she cried. 44 I am not a 
baby. I know. You were fond of her. Grandma 
thought you were almost engaged. Then, oh, 
what happened? She would tell me nothing 
when she went away; and grandma flew out at 
me so, that I dared ask her nothing. Oh, I 
thought you would have talked to me. 1 waited, 
and waited. I hoped I might do something. 
Oh, my beautiful Genevieve ! And when I was 
ill, and remembered how patient she always was 
with me, and how naughty I often was, and 
thought that perhaps I should never see her 
again, to tell her how I loved her-” 

She broke off, and turned away her head for a 
moment. Elster could not speak. 

“Why did you quarrel?” Bhe asked, impa¬ 
tiently, a moment after. 

44 We did not,” he replied, sternly. 44 You are 
quite right; we were almost engaged. She fan¬ 
cied—no, she had reason to be dissatisfied with 
my conduct. She told me then that she had 
never even esteemed me-” 

44 Oh, you must have hurt her pride in some 
way 1” Violet broke in. 44 The proudest woman l 
Oh, my Genevieve 1 But she did care. Maybe, 

; I oughtn’t to say that. And there was some¬ 
thing else. A sacrifice for another, as she thought 
—Oh ! noble, noble Genevieve! You’ll never let 
even grandma suspect ? Promise, promise!” 

“Yes, child, yes,” he said, thinking more of the 
danger of excitement for her than of uny thing else. 

44 It was the night before she went away,” said 
Violet, almost in a whisper. 44 1 had been asleep. 
I awoke, and Genevieve was kneeling by my bed, 
and crying—oh, so bitterly! I never saw her 
cry before. She said, no, I cannot tell you— 
only broken words. I did not understand; but I 
heard this; she prayed for you ; asked God that 
you might be happy, and that her sacrifice—that 
was the word—might not be in vain.” 

Elster sat staring at her, in dumb trouble. 
Suddenly, from the house, a voice called, 

44 Violet, Violet!” 

Before Elster could stir, out into the sunshine 
came Genevieve, forgetful, in her eagerness, that 
caution might be necessary The next moment, 
with a glad cry from Violet, the two sisters were 
locked in each other’s arms. 
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Elster rose to go away. 

But Violet caught the movement, and cried, 
hastily, 

“ Don't go—don’t 1 Eve, here is Mr. Elster i i 
Didn’t you see him ? Won’t you apeak to him?’* 

She released herself from Genevieve’s arms as 
she spoke, and gently pushed her away. 

Genevieve looked up, and saw him. She held 
out her hand in silence. 

He took it, but could not speak. He oould 
only stand dumb, under the whin of emotion, 
which shook his soul. Hp was so struok, even 
amid this agitation, by the strange beauty of 
Genevieve’s face, that he was conscious, in the 
confusion of his thoughts, of wondering what that 
beauty meant. 

She was thin—wasted ; her cheeks colorless. 
But, oh, the heavenly patience, the wondrous 
spirit of self-abnegation, of holy victory, which glo¬ 
rified her features 1 When blessed angels should 
welcome her to the life that shall make amends 
for the pains, the mistakes, and the disappoint¬ 
ments of this, her freed soul could scarcely show 
more pure, more perfect, than on that transfor¬ 
mation of her mortal lineaments. 

She was the first to speak. Drawing her hand 
quietly away, she said, with a tranquil smile, 


“ I am very glad to see you again, Mr. Elster. 
Grandma has written me how kind you have been 
te our little invalid here. I would thank you, if 
I could.” 

He stammered tome answer, but it sounded to 
him as if he were speaking in some unknown 
tongue, so little meaning did the words convey 
to his own intelligence. 

” Thanks I A very pleasant journey,” Gene¬ 
vieve said; and he discovered that, instead of 
disclaiming her thanks, as he intended, he had 
spoken of her travels. 

Violet looked from one to the other, and sud¬ 
denly burst iuto a passion of tears. 

“ Oh, I’ll not have it!” she exclaimed. “ Gene¬ 
vieve, he loves yon ! He has always loved ycu ! 
Why did you go away ? He has been so good to 
me, for your sake—yours l And you did care 
for him, I know. I’ll tell. Oh, 1 won’t have 
you break each other’s hearts 1 You were both 
mistaken. Oh, Geuevieve ! Genevieve!” 

The eyes of the man and the woman met. 
Involuntarily their hands were stretched out, 
and joined across Violet’s shoulder. Neither 
could have told how, but each read the other’s 
soul at last, and no words were needed. 

THE END. 


AN IDLE WISH. 

IT Hill W. M'VICAB. 


Oh, for one lair and perfect day, 

Whose roey, radiant morn. 

Died not in cloudy night away, 

Gold, dreary, and forlorn. 

Oh, for one pure and perfect trust, 

Which life nor death could shake. 

One dream from whose enchantment sweet 
1 never more should wake. 

One friend so true, that through the veil 
With which I hide my heart. 


His eye should pierce and clearly read 
Its better, purer part. 

Should ever, through that which I am. 
See all I fain would be. 

And, knowing every sin, yet give 
Me love's fond loyalty. 

Why wish for wine which holds no dregs. 
Knowing the wish is vein? 

For through each pulse of pleasure creeps 
A subtile thrill of pain. 


“LITTLE TOT.” 

BT HILO A. RAIBS. 


Littls feet, in motion ever, 

Up and down the parlor-floor 1 
Little liands, with vein endeavor, 
Beaching at the outside door. 

Active brain and busy fingers, 
Finding treasures everywhere; 
Little form, that often lingers 
Thoughtfully by ” mamma’s chair.’ 

Little one, whose presence only 
Maketh all around thee glad; 


Bright’ning hours that would be lonely, 
Cheering hearts that would be sad. 

Fairer than earth’s fairest token, 

Is thy little face to me; 

Eloquent with words unspoken, 

Which my eyes can only see. 

And I pray that angels o’er thee, 
Blessings on thy pathway pour; 
Smooth each rugged way before thee, 
Keep thee pure forevermore. 
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“Oh!” oried Elisabeth, 11 what a miserable' 
day it is ! What a wretched day! How wretohed 
the whole world is 1 How can any one ever be hap¬ 
py !” She said it under her breat h, making a little 
gesture, as if she would have wrung her hands, 
if she had dared, and hurrying along the deserted 
road in a blind, desperate fashion, scarcely noting 
where she was going. 

It had been a wretched day for her, in truth. 
She had done this dull, ohill afternoon, what she 
could never undo; and though, just now, she 
told herself that she did not wish to undo any¬ 
thing, and had only acted with reasonable pride 
and self-respect, the consequences to her reason¬ 
able pride went rather hard with her. 

“ Lisse,” her lover had said, ten minutes be¬ 
fore, when she held out to him her ring—the 
ring she had only worn three months. “ Darl¬ 
ing, think one minute.” 

“ Think 1” she cried, pale with proud wrath, 
“ I have thought too long. I will marry no man 
whose friends say he stoops to me. I would not 
make such a marriage for worlds—for worlds 
upon worlds.” 

Capt. Max caught her unwilling hands, and 
held them, his handsome young face aglow. 

“Not for love’s sake?” he said. “Not when 
the man would rather lose the world than you ? 
You might forgive them for love’s sake.” 

But Elizabeth was as proud as she was poor. 
If she had been more fortunate she might have 
been less stubborn and lofty; if she had been an 
heiress, and a lily of the field, she might even 
have been charmingly humble; but, as old Miss 
Tipton’s companion, she was an indomitable 
creature, indeed. Was she not a lady ? Were 
these people, who sneered at her poverty, and 
accused her of trying to play her cards well, 
better born, or more highly cultivated than Bhe 
herself was? Was not she Elizabeth Fabien, ten 
times as handsome, and twenty times more bril¬ 
liant than those thin, vapid sisters, and their cold, 
vapid, old mother ? She was in no mood to listen 
to reason ; she refused to be touched by any ap¬ 
peal; she was, indeed, so obstinate, and fierce, 
and scornful, that it was small wonder that appeal 
became reproach, and reproach accusation, and 
aocusation anger; and the end of it all was a 
hot, indignant quarrel, and a bitter, desperate 
parting; and here she was going back over the 


lonely road again, and the captain was half way’ 
home, his pulses throbbing, and his heart on fire. 

“ It is all over!” he groaned, tempestuously. 
“It’s all over I And I never loved any living 
creature as I love her. And it is all the fault of 
those women. Command me to a man’s woman¬ 
kind for making him wretohed, if their taste runs 
in that direction. Now Louise and Marie will 
rest in peace, and my mother will feel that she 
has nothing to complain of.” 

And, on her side, Elizabeth went her way, 
feeling sad enough. Life had bloomed out sud¬ 
denly for her six months ago, when, dining out 
with her patroness, she had found herself taken 
down to the table by a stalwart, cheerful cavalier, 
who was unworldly enough to see only her youth 
and beauty, and admire them as honestly as if 
she had been the most important young person 
in the room, instead of the most insignificant. 
On that occasion, Capt. Max had succumbed to 
Fate, and fallen in love with her, and had been 
so much in earnest that he had even cultivated 
Miss Tipton, and struggled with unremitted ardor 
to render himself worthy in her eyes to be in¬ 
vited to tea; and from accidental meetings they 
had advanced to trysts; and three months after 
he and Elizabeth found themselves engaged. 

But here was the end of it I Elizabeth clench¬ 
ed her ringless hand, when she drew in sight of 
Miss Tipton’s great, brick house, and rambling 
garden. The tall, gallant figure would never 
saunter up the gravel-walk again, and make her 
heart leap with joy ; the tinkling old piano would 
only play hymns for Miss Tipton; there would 
be no more accompaniments to the gay, clear 
voice. It would be better to die at once than 
live and miss the secret bliss she had known in 
this brief summer. 

She heard Miss Tipton talking to a visitor, 
when she entered the hall, and she recognised 
familiar tones with a feeling of wild impatience. 
She slipped by the parlor-door lightly, hoping to 
escape notice, but at the head of the stair-case a 
servant met her with a message. 

“ Miss Tipton told me to tell you, when you 
came in, that Mr. Gregory Renfrew is with her. 
She wishes you to come to them in the parlor.*’ 

“Very well,” said Elizabeth, hopelessly. 

She went to her room, and took off her hat. 
It was a block hat, with a scarlet poppy in it; 
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and Capt. Max bad admired it, with his customary 
lover-like extravagance. He had admired her 
dress, too; and they had had a laugh at Miss 
Tipton’s disapproval of it. It was an old, black, 
▼elvet gown of Elizabeth's dead mother, which 
she had made over into a walking-suit with-much 
contriving, and Miss Tipton had shaken her head 
on seeing it. 

“ It is a dress hardly befitting your position, 
Elizabeth,” she had remarked. “But,” as* if 
deriving consolation from the fact, “it is some* 
what shabby, it is true. That is one thing. One 
ean see it has been made over.” 

So even the picturesque shabbiness of her dress 
reminded the girl of her lover. Now that no one 
oould see her, she wrung her hands in earnest. 

“ Why could not Gregory Renfrew stay at 
home?” she said. “To-day of all days. Am I 
to have no rest?” 

There was anger as well as misery in her 
mood. She always knew what Mr. Gregory Ren¬ 
frew came for; and as he came nearly every day, 
she found him monotonous at best. At the worst, 
she found him rasping to her nerves, and rather 
apt to rouse her temper. His object in visiting 
the house was the same one as Capt. Max's hod 
been. He came because he was hopelessly in 
love with her, and could not stay away. But she 
oould not excuse him as she had excused Capt. 
Max. If he had not been so gentle, so unob¬ 
trusive, and so earnest, she would have almost 
hated him a little. 

When she opened the parlor-door, he rose to 
greet her. He was a pale, little man, with a 
thin, insignificant figure, an expression between 
a patient humor and sadness, and with no attrac¬ 
tive outward attribute but well-fitting olothes. 
He had a long, thin, fair mustache, and a bad 
habit of continually twisting it; and he was twist¬ 
ing it in his most nervous manner when he ad¬ 
vanced to meet Elizabeth. 

“ Mr. Rewfrew has been waiting here an hour, 
Elizabeth,” said Miss Tipton, rebukingty. 

“ Waiting?*’ said Elizabeth. What right had 
he to wail for her, as if he had a claim upon her? 
She gave him a eoldly impatient glance, from 
under her sweeping lashes. “ It is a great pity,” 
she added. 

Renfrew met this glance with his customary 
long-suffering smile. 

“ I have been admiring your chrysanthemums,' ’ 
he said, meekly. “And Miss Upton has been 
good enough to promise me a bouquet. My 
flowers do not flourish as yours do, Miss Eliza¬ 
beth. My chrysanthemums look mouldy at this 
time of the year.” 

“They wouldn’t, if your gardener understood 
Vol. XLVIII.—28 


them,” commented Elizabeth; and then she turn¬ 
ed to her patroness, bent upon showing that it 
was because she was obliged to obey others that 
he would get his chrysanthemums, and not be¬ 
cause she anticipated any enjoyment of a senti¬ 
mental stroll in the dismal garden. “ Must I go 
and gather the flowers now ?” she asked. 

“Yes,” said Miss Tipton, with a displeased 
glance over her spectacles. She disapproved of 
Elizabeth’s tendency to repulse this suitor, on the 
same ground that she disapproved of her beauty, 
and her furbished up velvet gotfn, as “ unbe¬ 
fitting her station.” With the wisdom of three¬ 
score years, she could not see why, “ a young 
person,” utterly destitute of prospects, should 
not be grateful for the attentions of a man, whe 
had a large income, a successful business, the 
handsomest house and grounds in the neighbor¬ 
hood, and no incumbrances whatever. 

But Elizabeth was too young to be discreet. 
She was young enough to be even a little cruel 
in her scorn of such advantages. She took her 
flower-scissors from their place, and left the room, 
almost ignoring the foot that Renfrew was follow¬ 
ing her. He always followed her, when Miss 
Tipton gave him an opportunity. 

It was dismal enough outside. A chill wind 
was whistling through the trees in a ghostly way, 
and tossing the dead leaves in heaps in cor¬ 
ners of the gravel-walks. Only the Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, and a few late flowers, showed their scant 
bloom. It was damp under foot, and gray over¬ 
head. But the desolate chilliness was only in 
accordance with poor Elizabeth’s heartache. She 
bent over a flower-bed, and began to snip the 
blossoms off with her scissors, while her com¬ 
panion stood at her side and watched her. He 
was not as stupid as she fancied. If she had 
looked up at him, she wodld have learned as 
much. Gradually, as he watched her, a singu¬ 
larly tender expression revealed itself in his 
meagre face; and by-and-by his hand stole up to 
his mustache, and began the nervous stroking. 
But for several minutes he did net speak. At 
length, however, a stray, red leaf, carried by a 
little gust of wind, fell upon Elizabeth’s black 
braids, and lifting her head in a petulant gesture, 
she saw something that disturbed her. 

She stood upright before him, her white chry¬ 
santhemums held loosely in the folds of her black 
dress, and, unwittingly, her eyes questioned him 
as openly as if she had spoken. And so he an¬ 
swered her. Before he had come into the garden, 
he had wondered how he should Segin. But now 
it seamed the most natural thing in the world 
that he should speak out, as he had been on the 
verge of doing a hundred times before. 
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14 Elizabeth,” he said, “ I have been thinking 
to-day of some lines I chanced upon last night. 

* Ho rftber fenn hit fate too much, 

■ Or hla deserts are small. 

Who fears to put It to the touch, 

And win or lose it oil.’ 

I—I came out here, Elizabeth, to put my fate 
to the touch, and win or lose all. 1 ’ 

Elizabeth neither spoke nor ptirred. Because 
this had come this afternoon, it was harder to 
bear than it would hare been at any other time 
It was a kind of shock to her. She had known 
he would say foolish things, as she called them, 
but she had not expected he would dare so mach 
os this. And then, too, she found that, all at 
once, his whole aspect hod altered somehow. It 
was almost as if he had gained strength and 
manliness. At this moment he did not look afraid 
of her, or exactly insignificant. 

44 1 love you, Elizabeth,” he said, with simple 
directness. 

Elizabeth was conscious of a suddenly sharp 
pain. She hod used to think that when he Baid 
this to her, she would be angry, and now she did 
not feel angry at all, only puzzled and sad. 

“Oh, nol” she cried. “Don’t, don’t say that 1” 

44 But I must say it,” he answered, in a voice 
shaken with liis deep emotion. 44 1 must say it, 
though I have been so often convinced that it 
would be of no use. A man cannot love a woman, 
as I love you, and not tell her so, even—even if 
he despairs, as I do, Elizabeth.” And hia hands 
falling at his sides, he stood looking at her, in 
passionate misery. 44 1 have loved you a long 
time,” he said; “from the first. And, at the 
first, I sometimes fancied that I might win you; 
but of late my hope has died out, and to-day it ia 
my despair that speaks. It is impossible that 
you could love, ia it not, Elizabeth?” 

44 Yea, it is impoesible,” said Elizabeth. 44 It 
could never bp I” 

She did not mean te be cruel to him; but, re¬ 
membering Max, and her last summer, she forgot 
that her tpne might sound vehement, in its earn¬ 
estness of decision. 

‘‘Never!” she said. “No, never, never I” 

It was a very brief love-scene. He said no 
more—made no further appeal. There was a 
silence for a few moments, and then he held -out 
his hands for the chrysanthemums. 

“Let me carry them for you,’ ’ he said. 44 You 
have; gathered enough. Thank you for having 
(taken the trouble.” 

They went slowly back to the house, and Elisa¬ 
beth, pale and disturbed, arranged his bouquet in 
fiileaoe. She slipped up stairs, as soon as he was 
gone,, hoping that by tea-time Miss Tipton would 
thav&forgotten that she had any questions to ask. 


She threw a shawl over her shoulders, and 
crouched down npon the floor, in a corner of the 
deep window. She always took possession of 
this corner, when she was either miserable or 
very happy; and this afternoon sorely her mood 
was desolate enough. But the truth was, she did 
not realize what she bed done. 

In the first glow of her anger she had been son 
of herself; but when she became cooler, her heart 
would fail her. It was a girl’s heart, warn 
with young romance, and it would be hard to 
conquer. 

There had been a great deal of opposition to 
her engagement. If he had trifled with her, or 
treated her with falsehood and cruelty, Capt. 
Max Desmond’s relatives would have found it 
easy to forgive and excuse him; but for his folly 
in engaging himself to a vain young woman, who 
had nothing to bring him but her vanity and her 
great eyes, they bad no excuse. It was a mad¬ 
ness not to be palliated; and they were deter¬ 
mined that it should not be consummated easily. 
So, from the first, Elizabeth had found her lot a 
hard one. Her proud spirit could not brook it. 
She was slighted, and ignored, and worse than 
all, accused of having played desperately for high 
stakes. She had manoouvered, and had been by 
no means too delicate, her enemies managed to 
insinuate. If they had dared to call her openly 
a bold and dangerous creature, they would have 
done it; but not daring so much openly, they 
went as far as they might. They gave their 
friends to understand that Capt. Max was a 
victim; and as they made no secret of their sen¬ 
timents, Elizabeth soon discovered what her future 
position among them would be, and at last was 
goaded to this madness of sacrificing her love for 
the sake of her pride. 

As she sat, crouching in the oold, her fhte 
looked so hard, that she grew rebellious. 

44 Everything is against mo,” she said, with a 
sob. 44 Everything is always against me. Since 
it was to end like this, why need I ever have 
seen him ? I hod enough to bear before.” 

She laid her head upon the window-ledge, and 
cried, ih an unrestrained, impetuous fashion. 
She felt even bitter against Max, because—be¬ 
cause—well, she did not know exattly why. 
She only felt, tempestuously, that she had been 
wronged and robbed of her happinasa. 

When she went down to pour out Miss Tip- 
ton’s tea, the old lady looked at her querulously. 

44 Your eyes are red, Elizabeth,” she said. 
44 Your temper has been getting the better of you, 
as usual.” 

44 It is the wind,” answered Elisabeth, rather 
haughtily. 44 One cannot stand in the wind for 
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half an hour without feeling the effects of iL It ton had not chosen to tell him of Elisabeth’s 
Is wretohed outside.” engagement. The Desmond women he disliked 

44 Tut, tut 1 That is nonsense 1” taking off her so intensely, that he avoided them as he wpuld 
spectacles. 14 What was Gregory Renfrew saying have done a plague. Accordingly, they had not 
to you ?” had the opportunity to give him their version of 

Elizabeth sat down at the tahle, and put a lump of their brother’s story, 
sugar into a teacup, feeling stormy and obstinate. 44 Doris is a handsome creature,” he said, 
44 He was saying that his chrysanthemums 44 and a charming girt The very girl to make 

were mouldy-” Max the best of wives. I know what order of 

44 Tut, tut I” again. 44 He is a foolish fellow, woman Max needs. He is a good fellow, a good, 
and you are a foolish girl. You hod better let generous fellow, and he should marry well, ne 
him speak, and you had better listen to him than will, too. I should think few women would re- 
to that big, stupid Desmond. You are wasting fuse himnot looking at Elizabeth, but smiling 
your time. He has no backbone, that Desmond, with his characteristic sad patienee. 44 1 went to 
or he would make those ridiculous women hold school with him,” he added, 44 and he was always 
their tongues. They are always abusing you, lucky,” 

and sneering at you. You are not as proud as Elizabeth laid down her work, and left the 
your mother was, Elizabeth.” room on pretence of going for fresh silk. She 

Elizabeth’s eyes flashed, and she pressed her ran up the stairs rapidly, blinded with tears, 
lips together. Here was a new sting, and it 44 Oh 1” was her resentful cry. 44 He might 
cleared the way for new bitterness. Her feeling have waited a little longer. It is very soon to 
of resentment against her lover began to take a begin again. It must be his fault. He hod no 
more tangible form. Yes, it was true. lie ought need to stay if he did not want to see the girl, 
to have been strong enough to defend her against I would have goue away tho hour she came, if I 
three vapid women. He ought to have known hod been in his place. He must know about 
how to crush out their venom at the outset. He their plans. He does know, and he likes them.” 
had shown himself weak. Even this garrulous She was so desperate, that she even descended 
old woman had detected his faultiness, and could to the poor little trick of using Gregory Renfrew 
condemn it. Meaningly or unmeaningly, Miss os a means of gratifying her curiosity. She went 
Tipton had sown a dragon’s tooth. bock to the parlor again, and inveigling him away 

Elizabeth had fancied that, having learned his from Miss Tipton, drew him to her own side, and 
fate, Renfrew would remain at home ; but she led him into an artful conversation. She made 
found herself wrong. After an absence of a him talk to her about Capt. Max and the Ches- 
week, he began to come again as faithfully os worths. She wanted to know about this Doris; 
ever. He developed a pathetic fondness for Miss she must know about her. Was she such a 
Tipton’s society. They played cards together, beauty? How old was she? What was her 
and talked endlessly about their mutual house- stylo ? What was this about her money ? 
hold difficulties, while Elisabeth sat apart and Gregory answered her questipns innocently 
worked at a hideous cushion for her patroness, enough, at first, but at length some false note in 
who was interested in a peculiarly purposeless her voice betrayed her feverish. eagerness, and 
fancy fair. The girl used to listen to their eon- he looked at her in sad amazement. Her cheeks 
vernations, and feel scornful. But one night, were hot, her hands were trembling \ she was 
os she was listening, she received a dreadful stab, making blunders in her work. A suspicion of 
44 The Chesworths have pome,” remarked Gre- the truth began to yeveal itself to him slowly, 
gory. 44 They are with the Deamonds-^-Doris What a mistake he had model Hpw blind hp 
and all.” had been, not to guess at this before 1 Through 

44 DorU?” said Miss Tipton. 44 One may easily some odd chance, he had never met,Max at the 
guess what that means. The Desmonds have hod house, but he had known that lie, came there, 
their eye upon Doris since she was a child. They And was it not natural that he. should have come 
intend that she shall marry Max. The money there with a purpose ? And being so genial 
which her grandmother left her is too nice a dot and handsome a fellow, was it not natural that 
to go out ef the family;” he should have been successful? 

Elizabeth began to work,very feat. Her heart “Did I understand Miss Tipton to say that 
beat fiercely, and her cheeks flamed. But Gre* Capt. Desmond was engaged to Miss Doris Chep- 
gory Renfrew answered undisturbedly. Being worth?” Elizabeth faltered, weakly, 
the man he was, he rarely heard either news or 44 No,” he answered, still regarding her down- 
scandal, and, for reasons of her own, Miss Tip- oast fitoe with sorrowful eyes. 44 No, Elizabeth." 
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“Bat,” she persisted, “isn’t he, isn’t there a 
sort of understanding; isn’t it almost the same 
thing ?” 

“No,” with an honest courage that did him 
credit, uiider the circumstances. “ I do not think 
so. The two families would approve of the match 
it is Bald. That is all.” 

But Elizabeth would not let herself believe 
him. Here was still another grievance for her, 
and she was unreasonable enough to seize hold 
upon it. Then she made up her mind to see 
Doris Chesworth' and her lover together, and 
judge for herself. All the week she kept her 
eye upon the road, and once or twice was re¬ 
warded by the sight of the Desmond carriage 
driving by, with the feminine members of the 
household, and their guest; but she did not see 
Max until Sunday. On Sunday morning she 
got up, feeling feverish and miserable. Looking 
in the glass, the sight of her own face startled 
her. She was pale, and even haggard. 

“ I will go to church, this morning, and see 
them,” She said. “ But they shall not see me. 
How dreadfully I look ! I am like a hideous old 
maid. I am not Elizabeth Fabien at all.” 

She went to the church the Desmond family 
attended, and took her place in a dark, high 
pew, near the door. Just before the beginning 
of the servioe, the door opened, and there en¬ 
tered first her enemies, and then her lover, with 
a companion. It was Doris Chesworth, of course, 
and she was even a greater beauty than Elizabeth 
had feared. The girl’s heart burned within her, 
as the fair face passed her shadowy corner. She 
Watched the two all the morning, and was filled 
With bitter, jealous pangs. She had thought to 
try to leave the church without being seen, but 
as they were passing her on their way out, a 
sudden temptation assailed her, and she gave 
way to it. She emerged from the darkness just 
as Max neared her, and the next instant his 
glance fell upon her pale, scornful face. Its bit¬ 
terness was so full of accusation, that it cut him 
to the quick. Under cover of the morning crowd, 
he caught her hand, and fairly orushed it. 

“Elizabeth,” he whispered, in impassioned 
appeal. “ Elizabeth 1” 

But she dragged her hand away, and darting 
one oruel glance at him, forced her way past. 

She appeared before Miss Tipton, like a ghost, 
at dinner. She had tortured herself beyond en¬ 
durance. 

“ Who preached ?” asked the old lady. “ What 
was (he text V* 

“ I did not see who preached,” said Elizabeth, 
with the indifferent daring of oold despair. “ I 
did not hear the text. I know nothing about it.” 


How she suffered during the next two months I 
She gave herself up entirely to a belief in her 
lover’s falsehood, before six weeks were ended. 
She believed the rumors she heard, and, as usual, 
rumor was active. Perhaps the feminine Des¬ 
monds assisted it in their anxiety. Capt. Max, said 
the gossips, was very attentive to his mother’s 
guest. He was to be seen with her upon all oc¬ 
casions. It would be an excellent match. Some¬ 
times the visitors, who said these things, glanced 
aside at Elizabeth, who bent over her work in 
cold silence. The time came at last when the 
sword fell. A caller came one morning who had 
heard of a positive engagement. Mrs. Desmond 
had announced it to a select few. That night 
Gregory Renfrew came, and found Elizabeth in 
a strange mood, a dreadful mood. She cared for 
nothing any longer, and so she was not afraid to 
ask what she wished to know. 

“ Is it true that Capt. Desmond is engaged to 
Doris Chesworth V* she demanded. 

Her face was like stone, white and hard. Gre¬ 
gory hesitated at the sight of it; but he bad 
heard the story, too, and was obliged to speak. 

“ I am not sure,” he faltered. “ One hears so 
many things.” 

“Yes, you are sure,” said Elizabeth. “You 
| know it is true. He is going to marry her. And 
| he was engaged to me three months ago.” 

Gregory started. He had not fancied that she 
j would ever tell him this. But she went on with 
j grim hauteur of manner. 

| “ It is very soon to be engaged again,” she 

I said. “ It is very soon. He might have waited. 

| But then, perhaps, he has forgotten that he ever 
! was engaged before. Men like him soon forget; 

I and I am not like Doris Chesworth. I am only 
Elizabeth, and he was afraid of those women. 1 ’ 

She spent an hour kneeling by her window 
that night. She had never felt so utterly deso¬ 
late, since the night her mother had died, and 
left her standing alone in the world. It waa as 
if death had come again. Three months ago, 
when she had been so obstinate and defiant, her 
lover had clung to her passimigtely; but she had 
thrust his love aside, and ffiw she had lost it 
forever. She began to see that she had never 
realized that she could quite lose it. Her pride 
had been a very craven pride, after all, and had 
not meant all it had prompted her to say. 

“ I was the weak one,” she cried, fiercely, and 
in an inconsistent changefulness. “ It was I who 
was afraid of those women. Why did I not let 
him love me T Make him love me ? I could have 
done it. I held him against the world.” 

She made a dozen mad plans. She would not 
stay, and be obliged to face that girl as his wife. 
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She would net stay to embroider cushions, and 
be stared at when people came to the house. She 
had a little money, and she would go away. She 
oould get another situation somewhere, where 
nobody would know her. 

So she electrified Miss Tipton, the next morn¬ 
ing* by telling her that she must provide herself 
with another companion. Miss Tipton stared at 
her, and frowned. 

“ Nonsense !” she said. 44 You are in one of 
jour moods, Elisabeth. I hope you are not such 
a simpleton as to run away, because-” 

But a dangerous look in the handsome black 
eyes checked her. Elizabeth's head raised itself, 
and her delicate nostrils dilated. 

44 Because what?” she demanded. 

44 Tut, tut!*' quavered Miss Tipton. 44 It is all 
girl’s nonsense.” 

But whether it was nonsense, or not, Eliza¬ 
beth began to pack her trunks. She did not 
know enough of the world to feel afraid of it. 
She had never learned that a handsome, friend¬ 
less young woman, who deserts her only ac¬ 
quaintances, is in a difficult position. 

“ Don’t be angry with me for telling you that 
I think you are doing an unwise thing,” said 
Gregory Renfrew, when he heard her plan. 

“ I will not stay here to see those women pre¬ 
tend to think-” she began, on fire. 

44 What will they think, if you run away ?” 
said Gregory, interrupting her, gravely. 

“I shall not know, and shall not care,” she 
answered; and then her eyes fell before his 
steady gaze. She had taken refuge behind a 
mean and paltry subterfuge. It was not the wo¬ 
men she cared for; she would have defied them 
all. But if Max should be happy with her rival, 
and she should see his bliss shine in his eyes, as 
it had used to do a few months ago, she could 
not bear such a stab as that. 8he had a passion¬ 
ate fancy that it would kill her. 

The morning that she went away was a wet 
and chilly one. Miss Tipton scolded her from 
the time they sat down to breakfrst until she 
bade her good-by at the door. 

44 You will repent it,” she said. *• It is all 
girls' nonsense. I do not believe you even know 
where you are going to. You will repent it, as 
surely as you are Elizabeth Fabien.” 

44 I dare say I shall,” said Elizabeth. 

In truth, as she looked out at the drizzling 
rain, she was not sure that she was not repenting 
already. Everything seemed so miserable, and 
she was never to see her lover again. 

Even the people in the cars looked miserable. 
They were all damp and gloomy. Nobody smiled 
at any one else. Everybody seemed to want a 


whole seat, and to resent the approach of new 
arrivals. Elizabeth took her place, and turned 
mechanically to the window. Beyond the dis¬ 
mal little station she could see the road she had 
trodden the day she had parted with Max. There 
was the* clump of trees, where they stood when 
she gave him the ring, and their talk ended in so 
fierce a quarrel. She seemed to hear his voice 
again, as it sounded, when he said, 44 Leischen, 
think one minute.” Would it not have been 
better if she had listened ? He loved her then, 
and she began to feel that ove was worth a 
great deal to a woman. 

As the train moved off, sne was obliged to 
draw down her veil. Her lips trembled, her lace 
paled, and great, hot tears fell fast. 

44 Good-by, Max !'* she whispered. “Good- 
by, and try to forgive me.” 

She had not slept much the night before, and, 
after awhile, the motion of the cars, and the dull 
prospect, wearied her. She folded her shawl 
against the corner of the window, and laid her 
head upon it. She only meant to rest; but it was 
not very long before her eyes dosed. 

44 No one shall ever call me Leischen again,” 
she said to herself. 44 If another man should say 
‘Liese’ to me. I should hate him. I shall be 
4 Elizabeth’ after this, until the end of my days.” 
And, unhappy as she was, she fell asleep with 
the words on her lips. 

She awakened with a start, and to the realizar 
tion of a strange sensation. She felt herself 
shaken in her seat. The cars seemed to rock 
with the rapidity of their motion. She looked 
out of the wiudow, and seeing how the fields ap¬ 
peared to whiz past, was frightened. While she 
slept, a man had seated himself at her side, and, 
in her sudden fev* she spoke to him. 

44 How fast we are going 1” she said, tremu¬ 
lously. 44 We are rooking from side to side. 
Something is wrong 1” 

As she ended, a cry broke from her lips. Two 
things had happened at once. She had seen the 
free of her companion, and there had come a 
fearful crash ! 

44 Max !” she cried, and was flung heavily for¬ 
ward, and into his clasping arms. 

There were shrieks, and wails, apd groans; 
but she heard nothing of them after the first 
moment. 

Stunned by the shock, she had swooned in her 
lover's arms. Capt. Max held her hard and fast. 
Fate had been good to them both. Among dead, 
and dying, and maimed creatures, they had re¬ 
mained unhurt. 

But there were stains of blood upon both, 
when Desmond staggered out from among the 
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vfrecik, with the girl's face resting upon his bo¬ 
som. He was sick with the sights around him, 
bat he had won his way safely out with Elizabeth. 

When the girl was aroused from her insensi¬ 
bility, she fbund herself lying on the floor of the 
wayside station. The seats were Ailed with men 
and women, htrrt to death, or with shapeless 
fbrms, rererently covered. 

Desmond was standing by her, and, when she 
opened her eyes, he knelt at her side. 

“ Do you think’ you can stand?" he asked. 

“Yes,” she answered, weakly enough. 

“ Then! lean on my shoulder, and let' me try 
to take you Into the air.” 

When they got outside, he led her into a quiet 
oorner, and supporting her, made her stand still. 

“ Thank God 1" he skid. Thank God !” 

Elizabeth felt that his great frame trembled, 
and she began to tremble too. So he held her 
closer, as if he had quite forgotten that there 
was another Woman in the world. 

“ The time when a man and woman who love 
each other have escaped death together,” he 
said, directly, “ is not the time to stand on cere* 
mony. I am going to answer your questions 
before you ask any. This morning Gregory Ren¬ 
frew came and told me of the lies people have 
been carrying to you, and at the last moment I 
followed you, 1 to make you hear me. I am not 
going to marry Doris Ches worth. I lore no wo¬ 
man but you. I Will marry no woman but you. 
And, what 1 is more, 1 will not give yon the oppor¬ 
tunity to escape irie again. If you will not marry 
me to-day, I will follow ybu until yon do. I 
swear to yoU that I mean vfrhafc I say.” 

And he put his hand underneath her chin, 
and trotting her face upward, kissed her lips. 
Elizabeth stood helpless. Allr her grandeur of 
mein had deserted her. 

“i—she began, and ended by burst¬ 
ing into tears. 

FAITH-, HOP 

BY J. 

A jtbanqs* from a far-off land, 

Xftthtn my garden, waste and dried, 

Planted & plant 1 with wounded hand, 

Moistened it with his blood—and died I 

And from onestem three brandies grew, 

Of diyen fashion, wondrous fair, 

From, which the Summer sunbeams drew 
Three lovely blossoms rich and rare. 

As ardent as the morning light 
That melts the stars like flakes of snow, 

8o did bne flower’s Intensest white 
A lake of light translttoent glow. 


“Don’t cry, Leischon,", he said, with a firm¬ 
ness she had never seen him exhibit before, and 
he kissed her again. “ If you love me, there is 
nothing terrible in the fhct that I will not give 
you time to drive me to despair again. Since I 
am determined to marry you, why may it not be 
to-day, as well as to-morrow ?” 

“ To-day ?” faltered Elizabeth. “ I cant—I—” 

“Y**, you can,” he interposed. “I am on 
my way to the Continent, and you are going with 
me. I have found that delays are dangerous. 

Leise, darling-,” with sudden passionateness. 

“ It might have been your dear, dead fhett I 
kissed at this moment.” 

And, strange as it may appear, he had his way. 
That evening he married Miss Tipton’s ex-com¬ 
panion, and then they went on their way together. 
And furious as the Desmond women were, they 
were compelled to resign themselves, and own 
that their day was past. Th^y did not see Elixa- 
beth again until two years after she returned, 
looking handsomer and more unconquerable than 
ever; and then Capt. Max’s affection was so ap¬ 
parent, that they could not persuade people into 
the belitf that he had made a mistake, or a mis¬ 
alliance. They could not understand their sis¬ 
ter-in-law’s friendship for Gregory Renfrew, but 
Desmond could. He had been present when 
Elizabeth pnt both her white hands into Gregory's, 
the night of their first interview. 

“ It was you who did all for me,” she said. 
“But for you I might have been unhappy for¬ 
ever.” 

• Gregory smiled. Elizabeth had not forgotten 
that patient smile, and yet it touched her afresh. 

“ When we were at school together, Desmond 
used to win my marbles from me,” he said. 

“ You remember what I once told you about his * 
being a fortunate fellow. He nked to win my 
marbles, but somehow I could never grudge him 
his luck.” 

3 AND LOVE. 

huii. 

Another like a sapphire sky. 

And in its heart a star of white. 

That shone and mirrored In the eye 
A depth of color infinite. 

/ The third was like a kindling eye, 

And smiles with heart’s blood warmly drawn. 

Or olonds of pearl and rosy dye 
That sail and kindle in the dawn. 

To. grace the garden of my heart 
They caught the sunbeams from above, 

And wove their tints with heavenly art 
fn one device—“ Faith, Hope' and Lore." 
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I bat by the open window of that large, silent 
room, alone, save for the insensible form upon 
the bed, at the further corner lying in a stupor 
that was like death. The little silver night-lamp 
at the head of the bed, revealed to me the fiice of 
the sick man, while it left the rest of the room in 
shadow; the white, noble, beautiful face, the 
dearest in the world to me, the face of Leonard 
Lewis, my husband. 

And we had been married only six weeks; a 
strange honeymoon, truly ! And I had painted 
such joyous pictures of a winter in this old 
Italian city. We had been there but a week, 
when he was attacked by this illness, that seemed 
so much like death. Eight days had he lain 
thus, and the doctor's anxious face, when he 
came day after day, gave me no hope. 

Here, grief-stricken, heart-sick, is it any won¬ 
der, as I sat there, that ray thoughts should go 
back to my old home, that quiet inland village, 
the pleasant streets shaded with drooping elms; 
to the gray church, and the quaint, rambling old 
parsonage, with its blossoming gardens, its yew 
hedges, its sunny walks, wlicro I roamed as a 
child, and first met him, my husband, now lying 
there, so still and motionless? 

A graye, earnest, sorrowful-looking man he 
was, as I remember well, at our first meeting. 
Yet so grand and noble-looking, that the village 
girls dubbed him Princo Arthur, at the first. 
He had come to our village to rest, and get 
Strength, he said, in our pure mountain air. 
My father, as he always did with Btrangers who 
oame to his church, made him welcome, and 
called upon him at his hotel; and it was when, 
In return for this courtesy, he made his first 
O&ll, that I met him. 

I think, I am afraid, that I loved him from 
that moment. And when, os days passed by, the 
dark shadow seemed lifted from his face, and I 
read in his eyes the blessed truth, that I was be¬ 
coming dearer than any one else to him, I cer¬ 
tainly thought, in the glow of my first love-dream, 
that there was never a woman so blest as I. 

I think my father ^ras, in his heart, unwilling 
to give up his only child. But I had been ac¬ 
customed to having my own way from my mo¬ 
therless babyhood, and it was not in his heart 
to begin opposing my wishes now. And then 
Leonard, although a stranger, brought the most 


unexceptionable references. And our good bishop* 
who came to our parish while ho was there, 
seemed so delighted to meet him, and praised 
him to my father, as one of the most noble and 
promising of young men. Then, too, he was 
very rich ; and, although that had not a feather's 
weight of influence vtfrh me, 1 suppose father was 
influenced by it. 

And so, in September (and we had met first in 
May) our good bishop was sent for, and my 
father, with, I am afraid, a very aching heart, 
gaye me away to Leonard Lewis. We were to 
spend the next year in traveling wherever our 
fancy would let us. We were very happy. To 
look upon the face of Leonard Lewis, the morn¬ 
ing we started on our wedding journey, you 
would scarcely recognize it as the stern, sorrow- * 
ful face of only five months before. His love and 
his happiness glorified it. And as for me, I know I 
was an idolater. I worshiped my husband above 
everything upon earth or in heaven. And if I 
was punished for this idolatrous love, I know 
now that the punishment wa3 sent by Him who 
teaches us not to placo the creature above the 
Creator. 

I think I was naturally good-natured, even 
amiable in my disposition, but I was extremely 
jealous. And my father's exclusive devotion to 
me, his only child, and our old servant's blind 
fondness for me, had only helped to foster the 
germ of this evil trait in my nature. I could 
not endure to hear Leonard speak, in his natu¬ 
rally affectionate way, of his mother aud sisters. 
There were two or three very lovely women on 
the steamer in which we crossed tbe Channel, 
and I did not like to see him show these ladies 
even the common courtesy that a gentleman 
should display toward his friends. 

I don't think I ever betrayed this in my man¬ 
ner, for another bad trait, fostered by my se¬ 
cluded life, was, that I was very reticent, and 
preferred brooding over my fancies to giving 
utterance to them. But my husband's devotion 
to me, his love, and his pride in me, satisfied 
even my jealous nature, and we were very happy, 
till this terrible, terrible illness had come upon 
my idol. 

Alone, with that motionless figure, death in life, 
waiting for the darker messenger, that I feared 
must come 1 If so, I must die, too; what would 
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life be to me without Leonard ? I moved my \ 
arm a little, to change my weary head to another i 
position, and, as I did so. another fold of the | 
heavy curtain swept down, almost covering me. 
But still I could look through it, and see that 
white, rigid form upon the bed. What strange 
shadows were gathering on the corners of the 
large, silent room! Oh, how long the moments 
were in passing 1 It seemed an age since the old 
clock on the nearest ohurch-tower hod rung the 
half-hour. Bewildered by my long watching, 
lonely and heart-broken, I looked upon myself 
almost os if it were another that I was pitying; 
and I felt a vague pity for the little form in 
white, that sat there by the window. The sweet 
breath of flowers stole in on the evening breeze. 
The west hod turned to a pale gray; a star hung 
motionless above, like a silver lamp; and as I 
looked, a shining meteor blazed across the sky, 
and vanished. 

It was at that moment that I heard the door 
open cautiously, and a woman entered, dressed 
in black. A moment she stood, as if undecided, 
and glanced around the room, and then, as if 
satisfied she was alone, she passed quickly, with 
a peculiar, graceful, gliding step, up to the bed, 
and then she threw back her long, black veil. 
Oh, the white, perfect beauty of that face I Shall 
1 ever forget the passionate agony with which 
she fell upon her knees, beside the bed, and 
cried out, 

“ Is it thus that we meet ? Oh, Lenny ! My 
darling 1 My darling 1” 

I think my senses were pretematurally acute, 
for even in that moment of supreme surprise, 
supreme agony, while my eyes were bent, as if 
fascinated, upon her, watching every move of her 
perfect figure, every change of expression in her 
exquisite face, I so plainly saw myself in the old 
garden at home, the night before our marriage; 
heard my betrothed husband, on parting, calling 
me all sweetest of pet names, and my answering 
him timidly, calling him “ Lenny, dear Lenny!” 

And I saw just how his brow contracted as if 
in pain, and his saying, 

“ Don’t call me that name, love; I can't en¬ 
dure it.” 

Was it because that perfect, white beauty had 
called him thus, and he could not endure to 
have it profaned by passing less perfect lips ? 

“ Oh, Lenny ! Oh, Lenny !” 

She was smoothing back the masses of rich, 
brown hair from the white, impassive face, press¬ 
ing long, despairing kisses upon the brow, the 
oheek, the lips. 

“Have we not loved each other?” she said. 
“ Have we not loved each other?” 


Her voice, her low, sweet, passionate voice 
sunk into a whisper, or so it seemed to me, and 
I can remember no more. My maid found me 
senseless upon the floor, so they told me after¬ 
ward. I have no knowledge of it; no knowledge 
of the long weeks that followed, when I lay smit¬ 
ten first by a brain fever, and then by the same 
that had stricken down my husband. 

But they were all kind to me, so my maid told 
me. All in that great hotel seemed sorry for the 
little, English girl-bride, that was iso sorely afflict¬ 
ed. Even one grand Italian prima donna, who occu¬ 
pied the room next ours, they said, spent days 
and nights watching over us, when we both lay 
unconscious. But I could not thank her, for she 
had left the hotel before either of us were con¬ 
scious. My husband recovered first, and my 
first remembrance is bf looking up into his face 
as he bent over me. How worn and pale it was, 
from sickness and anxiety 1 Tears streamed down 
his cheeks as he said, 

“ God be praised, my darling, that you are 
spared to me.” 

If ever tone and look expressed sincerity and 
affection, his did. And then, through the loog 
weeks of my weakness that followed, how tender 
was his care of me! But night and day the im¬ 
age of that woman was before me. I saw that 
white, exquisite face ; the echo of the words she 
poured into the ears of my husband sounded in 
my ears; and the memory of those kisses on his 
lips, came between me and the kisses he pressed 
so often upon my face. 

But I was silent. My old reticent habits of 
silent dreaming, Bilent endurance; closed my lips, 
and then there is no slavery like that of Ioto. I 
feared an explanation, feared to have him give 
words to my terrible thoughts. So I kept silent. 
But the brightness and joyousness of life had 
left me, had followed that black-robed figure oui 
into darkness and mystery. 

Perhaps he thought it my siokness that had 
left me so strangely quiet and cold. But a 
shadow, a vague, impalpable barrier rose between 
my husband and myself, and grew from day to 
day. Who was this woman, who had dared to 
love my husband —mine f Who was she, whom, 
by her own words, my husband had loved so 
well ? Did he think of her now ? Did his heart, 
on which he drew my own head to rest, hold * 
memory and a yearning for that more exquisite 
and faultless beauty ? 

And I had dreamed, in my girlish weakness, 
that I had been the first-love of his heart. I re¬ 
membered asking him, the evening after our mar¬ 
riage, if I were his first-love, as he was mine? 
And he had answered me, by his caresses, and 
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had put aside my question with the sweet y mean¬ 
ingless flatteries with whioh men know so well 
how to stifle womanly inquisitiveness, when it 
becomes troublesome. And I had believed him, 
a 0 I would a voice from Heaven, when he said, 

“ Blanche, never was woman so dear to me as 
you, my little, pure wife.” 

He always professed to love my name so well; 
said it suited me. ** White, white-hearted, his 
little, innocent girl-wife.” 

Ah, had those old tones, those old caressing 
words, uttered when 1 had perfect faith in him, 
come back to me now l It was as if Eve had 
listened, outside the gate of Paradise, to the 
murmur of Eden's fountains, and its glad bird¬ 
songs. Ah, the apple of the tree of knowledge 
is sometimes exceedingly bitter. 

And so the dreary days passed on, and we 
journeyed from place to place, following the 
tourists’ beaten track; a dreary round of churches, 
and shrines, and ruins, and mountains, and gla¬ 
ciers. I looked upon whatever my husband point* 
ed out to me. He filled with an almost boyish 
enthusisam, except, sometimes, when his eyes 
would look wistfully upon my Bhadowed brow, 
as if seeking to learn the cause of my altered 
spirits. 

But I think he attributed it to my health. I 
knew his kindness and tenderness were, if pos¬ 
sible, increased, as weekB and months rolled by, 
and I grew more and more gloomy, and restless, 
and disagreeable. We had spent nearly a year 
in traveling and sight-seeing, and now I wearied 
for home. I thought, perhaps, I might find 
peace in those quiet, old garden-walks, and the 
silent restfulneas of my old home, unthinking 
that my disquiet was from within, and would 
follow me where I went. My husband consented 
at once to our return to England, although I 
knew he would have preferred making our tour 
longer; for his sickness and my own had taken 
much of the time he had set apart for traveling. 
But he acquiesced cheerfully, and at once made 
preparations for our return. 

Now that I know all, when I think of all his 
loving patience and tenderness, and the poor re¬ 
turns I made for it, my heart is wrung, even now. 
But I know I grew oolder and more disagreeable 
every day, and yet his patience and kindness 
never once failed. 

I fancy he thought that lighter, whiter fingers 
than his own would lead me into my old light¬ 
hearted happiness again. But if so, he was de¬ 
ceived. The dark shadow fell even upon my 
baby's pretty face, when it lay in my arms. It 
was a little boy, and the image of Leonard. And 
as weeks passed, and he saw that, instead of 


making me softer and gentler, my baby's pre¬ 
sence only served to make me harder and colder 
than ever. Then, though his patience and gen¬ 
tleness never failed me for a moment, still I think 
that his heart turned for its only happiness to 
our boy. How he loved him I And the baby, 
repelled by my coldness and indifference, would 
turn to his father with never-failing joy and de¬ 
light. When but a tiny thing, he would see his 
father coming up the garden-walk, and almost 
spring out of his nurse’s arms. 

My little Cecil, my little one, who never saw a 
mother's happy smile! I wonder if the angels 
are tenderer to him now ; if they love him better 
because they pitied him. I wonder if he is still 
a little blue-eyed, golden-haired baby, and if, in 
the future, God will grant me the grace to let me 
clasp him to my heart, and show him the mother- 
love, the mother-pride, in my face, he never saw 
on earth. 

When baby was ten months old, Leonard had 
business that took him to London; and father 
and Leonard thought that the change would do me 
good. So they insisted that I should accom¬ 
pany him. As for me, it mattered little where I 
was. I yielded passively to their solicitations, 
and went with him. 

It was the last night of our stay in London, 
and we went to the opera to hear a celebrated 
prima donna, just from Italy. I don’t think 
Leonard cared particularly to go. He always 
liked quiet evenings at home better than gayeties 
or amusements ; but he thought I hod a fancy to 
go, and he always gratified all my fancies, rea¬ 
sonable or unreasonable. 

The house was crowded. The music crashed 
and pealed out from the grand orchestra. After 
that there was a hush, a waiting expectations 
and then a woman, in long, white robes, glided, 
forward to the foot-light. Oh, my heart 1 Did I 
not remember that graceful, gliding step? I 
think my long-suffering had enured me to endu¬ 
rance; for although, for a moment, everything 
swam and reeled about tne, still I did not faint* 
My eyes were fixed, as if in fascination, upou 
that white, perfect free. I even forgot to look 
at Leonard, till at last a sound—it was not a 
groan, nor a sigh—drew my eyes to his face. If 
it could be that the dead could come back to free 
the living, we should look upon them as he did 
upon that face. Amasement, horror, agony, des¬ 
pair, remorse ! What did not his white face ex¬ 
press ! But, above all other expressions, was 
that look of horrified surprise. 

How that long evening passed, I know not. 
After that one look into Leonard’s free, I kc$>t 
my eyes fastened upon the stage. I heard the 
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prlma donna sing; heard the wild plaudits of 
(he crowd, and saw the perfumed rain of bouquets 
fall about her as rihe came back in answer to re¬ 
peated encores. But I hardly realized it all. I 
seemed in a dream. 

Not a word was said by either of us, except in 
regard to her singing. I know my manner was 
os usual, and Leonard had not the least idea that 
the singer had caused me any other emotion save 
what resulted from her singing. But after he 
had accompanied me to our hotel, he went out 
again into the driving storm; for the night had 
been stormy, and it was long past midnight when 
I heard him enter our parlor, and through the 
partly-opcn door of my room I could see him walk 
back and forth, with while, set face, for hours, 
till he threw himself upon the sofa, and lay till 
morning. 

He went homo with me that day, and for the 
next week he remained there. Father exclaimed 
at Leonard’s pale face, but I said not a word. 
Leonard had been so accustomed to my coldness, 
however, that it did not seem to affect him. He 
was very busy that week. Many letters passed 
between him and his lawyer. He sat up late at 
night; and making his late hours an excuse for 
not disturbing me, he kept to his own room. 1 
saw him but little, in consequence; and when 
we did meet, although he was kind and gentle to 
me, it was only the kindness a tender brother 
would give to a sister. But Cecil, it seemed as 
if ho wanted the child with him all the time. 

We came home on Wednesday. A week hod j 
rolled round, when Leonard said, one morning, j 
that he must go to London that day. “To her, 
going to her,” I said in my heart, but I made no 
outward comments on his decision. 

I was sitting in tho twilight, in the nursery, 
with baby in my arms, when he came in to bid 
us farewell. I knew, as well as if he had told 
me, that it was a final farewell; but I said to 
myself, if I died, as I prayed, in my own heart, 
‘that I might; if I died there at his feet, I would 
never put out a hand to hold him, to bind him to 
me. If lie loved that other, that (hirer woman, 
better than me, better than our child, he might 
go. My heart kept saying it over and over again. 
««Let him go 1” I cried, in this agony: and then, 
“ oh, my God 1 let me die !” I was saying this in 
my heart, as I felt 1dm kiss my forehead. 

“ Good-by, Blanche, sweet wife!" were his 
parting w’ords; and then he knelt by ray side, 
and put his arms round the child and me, and 
laid his face down upon the child’s face, that was 
lying upon my breast. There is something terri¬ 
ble in a man’s tears. A woman’s tears are like 
the April showers, that come and go so lightly, 


that you do not heed them. But a man’s grief is 
fearful to witness. Hard, dry sobs shook him 
from head to foot, as he knelt there, with his 
arms round baby and me. But it only hardened 
me. Ho was choosing, T said to myself, choosing 
between home, honor, duty, and innocent affeo-. 
tion, on one side, and that syren-faced beauty on 
the other. 

At last, he raised his face. Shall I ever forget 
the look that ho gave me ? Such a hungry look, 
as if his heart were crying out for my sympathy, 
my affection. And such a wistful, remorseful 
tenderness, too, was blent in that look. Then he 
rose to his feet, bent again, and gave the sleep¬ 
ing baby a long, long kiss, and murmured, look¬ 
ing down upon it, 

“ Such a brave, noble boy, our baby is, Blanche I 
You shall be proud of him in tho future. There 
shall be no stain on his name. We will look for 
that, will we not, Blanche, my wife, my pure- 
hearted wiffe r Then he smoothed back my hnir 
with both hands, an old caressing habit of his. 
“Your heart is as white as tho baby’s, Blanche, 
and just as innocent.” Then he beni and kissed 
me again, and said, “Good-by, darling !** 

I returned his “good-by.” And then he was 
gone, and I sat there like one in a dream. Ten 
minutes, and I heard his carriage drive off to the 
depot. But still I sat there, like one in a night¬ 
mare. Nurse came in, and took baby, and I 
went to my own room. I don’t think I slept that 
night at all, and yet it seemed as if I did not 
suffer any sharp agony. All my senses seemed 
benumbed b^ the terrible blow that had come 
upon me; for I knew, I knew as well as I did 
when his letter came, that he had left me, de¬ 
serted me for that beauty. 

The letter said—for it came a few days later— 
that he had suddenly found it necessary to go to 
America, and that the time of his return would 
be indefinite. Every word, both to my father 
and myself, breathed the most perfect respect 
and affection for me. At the close, he mentioned 
that life was uncertain, and therefore he should 
(feel more at ease to know, in case of anything 
happening to him, that Blanche and the child 
were provided fbr. He Baid he had written to 
our family lawyer, who would tell us of tho 
arrangements ho had made. 

This old lawyer was a very influential man in 
our village, and a gossip; and I think Leonard 
had chosen him on this account. 

In a few weeks the village was ringing with 
the nobleness of Leonard Lewis, and his love for 
his wiffe and child. Such a letter as he had 
written to the lawyer about them, his love for 
them, his pride in them, and how he was so 
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fearful that ho might die oh a mere business trip, 
that he had made over into her hands nearly all 
of his princely fortune before he went. This was 
the gossip the friendly old lawyer spread abroad 
in the Tillage. I did not contradict it. He 
brought the papers to me, and I signed what he 
told me to sign; did what he told me to do. 
And if I went about with a white face, and 
mute lips, it was, I suppose, to the villagers a 
touching tribute of grief for a loring husband’s 
departure. 

Six months passed away. A gray morning, a 
gray noon, a grajr night; no sunlight, no star¬ 
light, no moonlight; nothing but the grayness of 
desolation, the ashes of dreamy despair. Thus 
the days passed; days, and weeks, and months; 
and all were alike to me. And then my baby 
died, my little Ceoil! I bent over his dying bed, 
and I could not weep. I saw the sweet little face 
in the coffin, heard the words, 44 Dust to dust, 
ashes to ashes,” but not a tear came to my burn¬ 
ing eyes. Had my heart turned to stone, that I 
could see my baby die, and not weep orer it? 

My baby had been buried two weeks; and one 
day, at sunset, I went out to visit his grave. 
The earth was beautiful, in the sunset light; but 
I noticed not the beauty of earth or sky; noticed 
not the traveling carriage that was coming lei- ! 
surely down the road. I had a bouquet of flowers ! 
to lay upon the little grave, and a bit of news¬ 
paper was wet, and wrapped about the stem, to 
keep them fresh. A larger piece was wound 
around that, to keep the dampness from wetting 
my gloves. I sat down by the grave, and slowly 
began to unwrap the paper from the flowers. As 
I did so, my eye fell upon the column devoted to 
art and the drama. It was draped in mourning, 
and l saw her name at the top of the page. 

She was dead, then—dead! Even into my 
atony apathy of soul crept a wild emotion of re¬ 
lief. Her white, perfect face would not lure 
another woman’s husband from his wife and 
child. But where was he, my hnsband ? Was 
he bending over her grave, he who should have 
been standing by this tiny mound ? 

1 sat, looking down with my face leaning in 
my hands. Suddenly a well-known voice said, 

“ Blanche!” 

I looked up. Thdre he stood, my husband! 
Having lost his love, his idol*, he had come back 
to me. 

I neither moved, nor spoke, 

41 Blanche I My wife, my love!” 

I rose, and faced him. 

••Your love?” said I, bitterly. “You forget 
that your love is dead. Bat then, perhaps, my* 
tame, commonplace affection may be something 


to you, now you have no dearer, closer ties. 
Perhaps baby and I would be better than nothing 
to fill the empty place in your heart. But baby 
is gone to a truer Father.” 

He glanced at the little mound at my feet, at 
my mourning-dress, and then I, even I, pitied 
the agony of his fece. 

“ My boy ! My* little Cecil !” he cried, with a 
sob. 

He turned, and leaned his head upon my mo¬ 
ther's tall headstone that stood close to my baby’s 
grave. I looked away. Stony as my heart was, 

1 did hot care to witness his grief. After awhile, 

1 turned to go. Ho also turned, and there was 
a certain dignity in his manner that I had never 
seen before. I think that he had never before 
dreamed that I doubted his honor. 

“Blanche,” he said, authoritatively, “ Sit 
down. I want to talk with yon.” 

There was that in his tone and look that com¬ 
manded respect, and I obeyed him Bllently, and 
placed myself beside him. 

“ Blanche, I have a strange story to tell you,” 
he said, “ I ought to have told it before we were 
married; but I could not endure to cloud your 
innocent heart with the miserable story of shame 
and sorrow that had shadowed my own life. I 
was wrong; I see it now. I should have told 
you all, and trusted to your loving, woman’s 
heart. 

44 1 was only nineteen, traveling in Italy with 
my tutor, when I first met Beatrice Do Vernier. 
You, who saw the centratrice, Belle Helene, a 
woman of thirty-five, can perhaps picture her 
beauty and fascinations, when she was in the 
full bloom and witchery of her loveliness, at 
twenty-two. Her father was an old gentleman 
of decayed fortunes, a ruin, morally, physically, 
and financially, who gave lessons in Italian to 
those who wished to avail themselves of his in¬ 
structions. I wished to take lessons of a native, 
to perfect my pronunciation, while I remained 
in Florence; and it was there, in the dreary old 
room of (bo decaying palazzo where he lived, 
with her wonderful beauty lighting up the etopty 
rooms, that I first met Beatrice. 

44 Thrown together daily, I, a dreamy, imagina¬ 
tive boy, just out of college, she, so passionate- 
hearted, so beautiful, so full of genius, can you 
not fancy what the result would be ? I was soon 
fyer slave, that she could wind, as she wound 
her embroidery-silk round her white finger. 

: And I would not do her an injustice, after all 
the sorrow she has caused me. Poor Beatrice I 
I believe she loved me; I believe her affection for 
me, boy that I was, was the truest, purest page 
in her guilty life. 
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“ We had a secret marriage, and I lived in a 
fool's paradise for four months. Then there 
eame a new actor on the scene, a certain Count 
Yeriner, a blute man of the world, young in 
years, but old in vice, who owned the palazzo 
where Beatrice and her father lived. Well, this 
Count returned, one day, from Nice, where he had 
been staying. I had thought Beatrice looked miser* 
able and nervous all day, and that night I discov¬ 
ered the reason. It was a true Italian night, : 
starry and brilliant, with Italian moonlight. 
Beatrice and I were reciting Tasso together in 
Italian, when she suddenly looked up, as the 
clock struck ten, and, excusing herself hastily, j 
left the room. 

>( At any other time I should have known she 
was engaged in some household affair, and should 
have lazily leaned tffcck upon the sofa, and waited 
her return. But some occult feeling impelled me 
to get up and look out of the window in the 
moonlit garden. I had stood there but a moment, 
when I saw her, my wife, wrapped in her water¬ 
proof, flit along, keeping as much as possible in 
the shade of the shrubbery, toward a ruinous 
old summer-house at the extremity of the garden. 
And as I stood there, I saw another shadow come 
from another direction, and both shadows disap¬ 
peared in the summer-house. I followed them. 
My wife could be in no place, I said, where it 
was not my right to be by her side. I gained 
the place unperceived. I heard her voice. 

44 * Merciful heavens 1 Have you no pity ?' she 
was saying. 4 I tell you I love him! I have 
learned more good from him than I ever knew 
in my life before. I have dreamed, since I knew 
him, what it would be to be a pure woman. 

“ 1 You a pure woman ?' was the sneering reply. 

14 Oh, the scoffing, the insulting mockery of 
the Count’s tone. 

44 4 Well, what I am you made me,’ she said, 
with a burst of tears, a woman's passionate, tropic 
storm of tears and sobs. 4 1 was an innocent girl,' 
she said, passionately, 4 when you came here; 
and you have made me what I am, an outcast, a 
devil.' 

44 4 A very beautifal and fascinating fallen 
angel,' said the Count, in that Bame smooth, in¬ 
sulting tone. 

44 4 Don’t you dare to touch my hand,' she 
cried. 4 1 tell you I will not be your tool a day 
longer. I will not do by him as I have by all 
the rest, rob them, beg of them, that you may 
use their money in gambling. I tell you I will 
not, and I am lawfully married to him.’ 

44 4 Fortunate youth I If he only knew who 
it was he had wedded. I think I will tell him 
in the morning the story of-’ 
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44 4 You shall not I I will die before you shall 
tell him. It would kill him. He believes in 
me, he trusts in me. If you should tell him, I 
would kill you, and then myself. You have made 
me a fiend 1’ 

44 1 remember that their voices seemed to blend 
and run together, and there was a confused 
sound in my ears, like the sound of waves ; and 
then I remember nothing further. 

44 When I became conscious again, the moon 
was low down in the sky, and the summer-house 
was deserted. I looked toward the window of 
Beatrice's room. There was a bright light there. 
See her again, I could not, would not; but 1 
would let her know I had discovered her guilt 
and treachery. I tore a leaf out of my memo¬ 
randum-book, wrote a few wild words of despair 
and upbraiding, and rousing the old porter, who 
had often carried notes for us, I gave it to him 
to convey to Beatrice. 

44 How I regained my hotel I know not; and 
for weeks after, everything is a blank to me. 
When I recovered from my brain-fever, the news 
that the papers had been filled with had almost 
died away, in a newer excitement. The story 
was how Count Vernier had been stabbed in his 
bed by some unknown assassin, and how a young 
girl, Beatrice De Neuva, who lived in the same 
palazzo, had been drowned, first murdered, U 
was supposed, as her clothing, blood-stained, 
had been found upon the shore. 

44 For years after that I was a wretched man. 
My lost dream of love and happiness was the 
least that I lost. I had no faith in God nor man. 
If she, whom I had looked upon as an angel, 
were so utterly false nnd vile, where could I look 
for innocence and truth T When I first met you, 
Blanche, you saw the shadow of all this upon my 
; face. And when I loved you, as I soon did, not 
; with a boy’s rash, unthinking passion, but with 
a man’s strength and earnestness, I hardly dared 
hope that I could win your innocent heart. But 
when 1 saw, as I did see, in your sweet eyes, the 
blessed triith that I was growing dear to you, 1 
never can tell you what your lote was to me. How 
it gave me back, not only more than my lost hap¬ 
piness, but my lost trust in woman’s purity and 
j truth. And we were happy, were we not, in our 
first bright love-dream t And you were dearer 
to me than ever, when you lost for me jour 
health and sunny spirits, watching over me in 
my terrible sickness at Borne V 9 
I threw my arms about his neck. 

44 Oh, Leonard, my husband!” I cried, 44 It 
was not that which changed me so." And then 
t told him all, all I saw, and all I had suffered 
since. 
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“Beatrice there V* he cried, in astonish¬ 
ment. “ I never dreamed of it. And you have 
bprne all this burden since, and never told me; 
never given me a chance to explain ! But then, 
how can I reproach you, when I think of my 
own concealment ? But, before God, I did it for 
the best, or what I thought so. And when I 
found, at the opera, that night, that she was 
alive—and pray God, my darling, you may never 
endure such agony as I did that evening—half- 
crazed at the thought of what I had innocently 
involved you in, I formed the determination that 
you should never know it; never know that you 
were not in reality, as you were in God’s sight, 
my wife. I saw Beatrice that night in London. 
8he meekly endured the reproaches I heaped 
upon her; for, maddened by the thought of what 
she had brought upon one woman, I fear 1 was 
too cruel to another. 

• “ She said she would offer no obstacle to my 
procuring a divorce, as, indeed, she could not. 
But then I thought how over-sensitive you were. ! 
I remembered hearing you say once, in relation I 
to a sfmilar Btory, that you would rather die 
than endure such public gossip and pity. And 
bo, how could I blaze abroad this wretched story 
of shame and guilt I I knew not what to do. 
But, Blanche, before Heaven, my first, my great¬ 
est thought was to shield you, save you from 
suffering, from shame. You know in what way 
I decided. It waa like tearing out my heart to 
leave you and the boy. You remember the night 
I went-” 

“ Oh, Leonard, Leonard I” I said, and my 
arms tightened about his neck, and my swift 
tears fell, as I looked upon his pale, worn, pa¬ 
tient face. “And you were so good to me, so 
noble, and I was so cold and cruel to you ! Can 
you ever forgive me?” 

“ It is for me to be forgiven, my darling, not 
you.” And he covered my wet free with kisses 
as he spoke. “ But hear me to the end. It will 
do no good now for me to tell you what I suffered 


during those months that followed. How I wan¬ 
dered from place to place, and could find rest 
nowhere; longing, hungering, for a sight of 
your face, or only to hear your voice once more. 
And then, how I received a telegram from Lon¬ 
don, summoning me to her death-bed; how I 
arrived too late, but how I found a letter for me, 
and a confession, dictated just before she ex¬ 
pired. 

“ Ah, if I had known earlier the contents of 
that confession, we would never, dearest, have 
been unhappy even for a moment. For this poor 
woman, false to every one else, had also been 
false to me. She had been married, even before 
Bhe knew the Count, a fact she concealed from 
him, as well as from me; married to a worthless 
Roman of a decayed family, who had soon de¬ 
serted her. PerhapB it was this desertion that 
led to all that followed. Me she said she loved 
better than all the rest; and hence, first en¬ 
trapped me into a false marriage, and then tried 
to make me believe it was a real one. Not till 
she found herself dying, not till her spiritual 
adviser had told her she must make reparation, 
if Bhe hoped for God’s forgiveness, did she con¬ 
sent to let me know the truth. To the last she 
had intended to keep her secret. She hated you, 
because I loved you; and this was her revenge. 
Ilie confession was duly attested, in the presence 
of witnesses. I have it with me. 

“ I was free. That very day, darling, I started 
for home and you.” 

I think, after our long-suffering, our long-wea¬ 
riness, and doubting, and care, our happiness 
would have been too complete, had it not been for 
that little grave at our feet. 

Years have passed since then, happy, blessed 
years; for I think, / know , that I have tried to 
make up to Leonard the happiness he was de¬ 
frauded of so long. And to see his bright, happy 
face as he plays with his little baby-girl, and his 
two handsome boys, no one would dream tbai he 
was the hero of so sad a story. 
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Oh, whither shall I fly? 

Tmif mIm me—compass me on every aide; 
Toll well I know the,world la w i de is wide, 
Bat whither shall I fly f 

My sin hath found me oat I 
Poor fool! To think that I coaid eTer hide 
From that all-searching Eye, that seeith wide I 
My sin hath found me oat 1 


The very winds that Mow, 

Iu my keen ear, seem saying, “Thou art he P* 
And every floweret, every whispering tree, 
Make known my shame—my woe I 

Oh, whither shall I fly ? 

The whole wide world affords no hiding-plaoe 
For (me who wean my guilt upon his face I 
What can I, then, hat die T 
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BY KATE PEYTON. 


The Rector of St. Alsaph wag giving a din¬ 
ner-party, and when the Rector did ‘ this, be 
was certain of doing something that he knew 
how to do well. Few men were more au fail in 
all that pertains to that great art of civilization, 
the art of dining, than the Rev. Chauncey Gran¬ 
by, bachelor, dillettante, epicure, and, for the 
last twenty years, incumbent of the good old 
parish of St. Alsaph, England. 

Let us look in upon the fair scene for a mo¬ 
ment. The dining-room is large, with a lofty, 
groined ceiling, halls paneled high with oak and 
chestnut, and a great oriel window looking out 
on a beautiful, old-fashioned garden, filled with 
the bloom of roses, geraniums, and all those 
bright flowers •« not too wise and good,” and 
botanical, “for human nature’s daily food.” 
Beyond, stretched, in a"] peaceful vista, a sweet 
English landscape, with its velvety fields, its 
fragrant hawthorn hedges, its little villages of 
thatched cottages, and, in the distance, the faint, 
blue outline of the Cumberland Hills, shutting out 
the busy, bustling world. 

The large oval table, in the centre of the room, 
shines with old china and silver, for the Rector 
is well born, and his silver has a crest; and 
at table sat twelve people, six ladies and as 
many gentlemen, alternating, the gentlemen in 
their uniform black costumes, and white neck¬ 
ties, but all the ladies in that full dress essential 
nt an English dinner, their beautiful white necks 
and pretty round arms, in relief against their 
shining silks and soft laoes, making them look 
like gorgeous tropical flowers between their sombre 
mosouline neighbors. 

Opposite the Rector sits his lovely niece, Ber¬ 
tha D’Arcy, called The Rose of St. Alsaph. How 
well she becomes her name and position 1 "All 
English beauties resemble one another,” it is said, 
and perhaps there is something of sameness in 
their rounded outlines, their soft, bright cem-* 
plexions. their wide-opec infantine gaze, at least 
to us Americans, accustomed to a more viva¬ 
cious and expressive style. But Bertha D* All¬ 
ey's loveliness was not marred even by this lack. 
She had all the rich fullness of outline and bril¬ 
liant color of her own country, and, by one of 
Nature's caprices, had reached away back into 
the post, and taken her dark eyes and French 
vivacity from some fair Norman ancestor, long 
412 


since mouldered into dust. These two •tyle* 
combined, mode her beauty something splendid* 
shining out among the tranquil faces around her, 
like an exquisite bit of aUo relievo , rising from 
the level perfection of a mosaic. Strangely 
enough, though as lovely in nature as in person, 
Bertha had reached the mature age of twenty- 
five, yet had never loved. Some called her cold 
and indifferent; but these had wooed her long 
and earnestly j others, proud and ambitious; but 
the shrewd Rector* her uncle, who was in no 
haste to part with her, was nearer the truth 
when he said that "some women’s hearts were 
like certain plants, the sweetest were late bloe- 
somers.” Certainly, Bertha seemed to gather 
beauy and sweetness, while she waited, as flowers 
gather fuller bloom from dew and sunshine. 

About midway between Bertha and the Rector 
sat an American gentleman, Walter Grant, known 
as a great inventor. Mr. Grant was a far-away 
cousin of the Rector, and, between the two, a 
warm friendship had arisen. They were, per* 
haps, drawn together by their very unlikeness, 
for the Rector was a true product of English cul- 
; ture, an Oxford graduate, a splendid Grecian, 
a fancier of all dainty hot-house literature: while 
Walter Grant was a typical American, of poor 
parentage, without early advantages, who had 
conquered fortune by the sheer force of native 
pluck and energy. He had little school-lore, but 
his brain teemed with plans for all sorts of won¬ 
derful things to be done. No mountain looked 
to him too high to be tunneled ; no river too wide 
to be spanned : provided his fellow-beings wished 
to go through the one, or over the other. Of 
fine physique, tall as a Kentuckian, straight as a 
Maine pine, broad-chested, deep-voiced, with 
handsome brown eyes, and a bright smile, Wal¬ 
ter Grant had won many friends among the 
English. Bertha, only, seemed to look upon him 
I with an unfavoring eye. He was so different 
1 from all she had been reared to consider as model 
men, that she seemed to regard his huge propor¬ 
tions, his wonderfql ignorance of some things 
and knowledge of others, something as an astrono¬ 
mer, who had made all his calculations to suit a 
certain condition of thd heavenly bodies, might 
look upon an unknown platiet doming up from 
the starry horizon, and upsetting all his theories 
by some strange manifestations. 


II 
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Just at this stage of the dinner the conversa- J 
lion chanced to turn upon literary topics, and a j 
LL.D., a man of many titles, and much erudi- I 
tion, turning suddenly to Mr. Grant, said, 

“ Oh, we shall never get the ‘ Philistines’ to 
admire that book 1” 

Mr. Grant looked blankly unresponsive. He 
had never heard of Matthew Arnold, or of the 
elass of Englishmen that author chooses to nick¬ 
name “Philistines?” How should he, indeed, 
when he had higher things to think of? “ What 
does the man mean ?” he said to himself. “ What 
have the ‘Philistines’ to do with a nineteenth 
oentury book ? They were dead ages ago.” 

Pretty Bertha was listening. As usual, when 
the American made any mistakes, her anger 
flamed up against him, and, almost before she 
thought, an evil impulse spoke through her sil- 
▼ery voice. 

“Mr. Grant isn’t acquainted with the ‘Philis¬ 
tines, it seems,” she said. 

“ Oh, yes, I am I” he replied, smilingly, uncon¬ 
scious of the hidden sarcasm. “I’ll wager this 
rare-ripe,” he added, laying a downy, red- 
cheeked peach upon a cluster of transparent 
leaves, which formed the centre of a china plate, 
“I’ll wager this, that I can tell you all about the 
•Philistines.”* j 

“I never bet, except at the Derby,” replied j 
Bertha, recklessly, still moved by her evil spirit; | 
“ but I shall have to make an exception this j 
time.” And she put down her peach, waiting j 
for him to speak. 

The Rector looked on with an air of deep dis¬ 
approbation. He was a thorough gentleman, and 
that a guest of his should be laughed at, at his 
own table, and by his own niece, was intolerable. 
He had noticed that Bertha disliked the Ameri¬ 
can. But this was going too far. 

“I see how it is, Miss D’Arcy,” said Mr. 
Grant. “ You think I'm not given to Scriptural 
reading; but I learned all about the < Philistines’ 
when 1 was a boy, and read the story of David 
and Goliath. You’ve lost your peach, you see.” 

All at the table saw the mistake, for St. Alsaph 
was a cathedral town, much given to literature, 
and a certain Shibboleth of the literary world 
was like their native tongue to them. But no 
one smiled. They were too well-bred for that. 
There was, however, that indefinable something 
in the air that told thr.youmg stan, more plainly 
than words, that he had, somehow, made a mis¬ 
take. 

The blood flew to Walter Grant’s face, while 
Berthct, blushing scarcely less with texation and 
shame, suddenly rose, giving the signal for the 
ladies to retire. They swept out of the room iu 


their shimmering silks, like moving rainbows, 
and dispersing around the drawing-room, re¬ 
clined, in graceful ease, on ottomans and fau- 
teuils, telling one another, in soft tones, the 
latest tit-bits of news and scandal. 

Bertha, ill at ease, wandered on, through the 
arched passage, into the library, on the othe^ 
side of the great hall. This room had a deep 
bow-window filled with flowering plants, and 
Bertha walked on until she stood in the centre 
of this fragrant bower. She was angry with her¬ 
self, and angry with the cause of her vexation. 

“Why need I care, if he does blunder?” she 
said. “I don’t know why it provokes me so. 
Why can’t he know things that every gentleman 
ought to know, as uncle and papa do ? And yet 
how much he knows about some other things, 
and how well he talks 1 How all those M. P.’s 
listened to him the other day, when he wa9 speak¬ 
ing about the great tunnel in America! How 
patient he has been with me, too 1 It’s a pity I 
don’t lijte him better. How hateful 1 have been 1 
I must, I will apologise. I’ll go down on my 
knees—^figuratively, of course. Uncle is ashamed 
of me, and I am ashamed of myself. I’ll make 
the amend* this time.” 

Calmed a little by this resolution—for who 
could resist an apology from the Rose of St. 
Alsaph?—and determined to await there the 
coming in of the gentlemen, Bertha began to look 
around among the flowers, and in a moment 
uttered an exclamation of delight. A late rose, 
sent her that season from Guernsey, one that 
she had been longing to see in flower, had sud¬ 
denly bloomed. After garnering up all the dews 
and sunshine of summer, it had burst out with 
one perfect blossom, lovely in color as a tinted 
sea-shell, fragrant oj a blossom of Paradise. 

“ Late and sweet,” said Bertha, half blushing. 
“That’s what uncle says I shall be. I’ll wear 
it to-night,” she added, with a sudden impulse, 
“and enjoy its full beauty.” 

She plucked the flower, and hiding the stem 
in a fold of her dress, stood looking down at 
the rose, laying caressingly against her beautifbl 
bust, when she heard a step, and, turning, saw 
; Mr. Grant approaching. 

She looked at him deprecatingly. 

“I’m so sorry,” she said at once. “I don’t 
know what made me do it.” 

‘ “ It’s not the fliwt time I have had to forgive 
you,” said Mr. Grant, passionately, yet sadly. 
“ You despise me, because I have lived a differ¬ 
ent life from you; because I have a different 
ideal. I see the good in yours, but you will see 
nothing in mine. -Yours is perfect, roundfed, 
and chiseled, like a Greek statue; big to me it 
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is j ust os cold and lifeless. You despise me and my 
countrymen ! You think us crude and rough ; 
but,” and his face glowed, his eye kindled, 

•* America is the land of promise, and I would 
not change my birthright for the fairest dukedom 
in all England. But why do I say this?” sud¬ 
denly ohecking herself. “ I am making another 
blunder,” and he smiled bitterly. “ You do not 
care for me, or my country. You hare shown 
me that, more than once, before to-night. I hare 
only one more thing to say, and that I had bet¬ 
ter leave unsaid. I excused myself, that I might 
hare the chance of finding you alone for a mo¬ 
ment. I have lingered and lingered near you, 
like a fool, because I could not tear myself away. 
You despise me, and I love you.” 

His voice trembled, and he stopped for a moment. 

At these words, Bertha felt as if a great wave 
of light shone around her, illuminating the past. 
That, then, was what it meant 1 This was why 
she was so angry when he seemed so inferior to 
others. This explained her tormenting pleasure 
in his society; her delight when he shone in 
conversation; her vexation when he was dull; 
her pride in his bravery ; her anger at his igno¬ 
rance. How simple the solution of the problem 1 
He loved her, and she—loved him. 

All this time she had not stirred. The inward 
glow had only made her cheeks more pale. Her 
eyes were downcast. Only the Rose moved. That 
fluttered over her beating heart like a frightened 
dove. 

Mr. Grant spoke again. 

“ You will smile, perhaps,” he Baid, gravely, 
“when I tell you that 1 have sometimes evea 


hoped to win you, only because I loved you so 
much. They say love begets love. To-night you 
have taught me that that is but a madman's 
dream, nnd I have come to say, good-by.” 

The words smote her like a blow struck at her 
heart. She would never see him again ! He 
would never know that she loved him; that it 
was because she loved him that she had some¬ 
times been unkind l What could she do? Nothing. 
A woman can do nothing but—wait. In a few mo* 
meats he would be gone forever. A hopelesa 
vision of the long, long years to come, in which 
she would never see him, never hear his voice 
again, came over her. She felt, for a moment, 
as if she were dying. Almost unconsciously she 
plucked the Rose from her bosom, and held it 
toward him. 

He did not Bee it. 

A tear dropped from her eye, and rested on 
its petals like a dewy diamond. 

She looked up, and met the sad, longing gase 
of love and renunciation. It almost broke her 
heart. She held the flower a little nearer, and 
this time she spoke. 

*• It is a late Rose,” she said, with a tremulous 
voice, •* but—it has blossomed.” 

Her voice thrilled him with a sudden shock. 
He looked at her eagerly, while a quick flash 
shot through his eyes like lightning through a 
cloud. Did she mean it ? Still he did not put 
out his hand. He bent a little nearer, and looked 
into her eyes, which drooped beneath his gaze. 

“ Has it blossomed for me ? M he asked. 

“ For you,” she answered, softly; and he took 
the Rose of St. Alsaph to his bosom. 


WAITING FOR THE DAY. 

BY NELLIE 1 . PALMER. 


Lit* la aad enough, and dreary, 
Hope is very tar away; 

And my eonl is oft a-weary. 
Waiting ever for the day. 

Shades of evening gather round me, 
Misty shades, that, like a pall, 
Hide from me the far-off starlight, 
Only shadows round me foil. 


But beyond, when time is ended. 
And Eternity's in view, 

I shall lbok hack on these shadowy 
See if they are false or true. 

If ray life is really darkened. 

Or if, through affliction’s way, 

I am drawing near the Father, 
Fitting for the coming day. 


“FEAR NOT, LITTLE FLOCK." 

BY OLARA B. HBATH. 


ffn* ran shineth down on the good and the evil, 

Borne kneeling in prayer, and some wild in the rerel, 
But Death brings them all to the same oomtnon level— 
“ Fear not, little flock." 


In Heaven above there is room for your treasure; 

The Father will give yon the kingdom with pimsm 
His grace and His mercy in unstinted measure. 

" Fear not, little flock." 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

A woman toiled along the highway, carrying a 
child in her arms; a strange, dark woman, with 
deep shadows under her wild, black eyes, and 
weary pain in her face. Now and then she 
would start and look behind her, covering the 
child’s face with the corner of a red mantle, in 
which it was wrapped. At such time that terri¬ 
bly beautiful face had a keen, haunted look, and 
the weary lassitude of the figure gave way to a 
fierce impulse of flight. 

Thus she walked on some hours; for even in 
the darkness she had left the city far behind, 
and turning into the first cross-road, pursued it 
vaguely, but with such forced speed, that she 
was ready to drop in her tracks. Still there was 
something of method in her progress. All the 
time she had managed to keep in sight of a rail¬ 
road, of which she had some knowledge, and to 
which she now and then cast longing glances as 
her feet stumbled, or when her breath gave out 
utterly, as it would now and then. 

All at once the eager vigilance of her look 
changed, and an expression of helpless pity took 
its place. The child, pressed with such feverish 
fondness to her bosom, began to cry and moan 
hungrily in her arms. Then she uncovered its 
pretty face, and pressed wild, fierce kisses down 
upon its mouth, as if the food it clamored for lay 
iu her very breath. The poor babe was famished, 
and its eager lips clung to hers a moment, and 
fell away writhing with pathetic cries, when they 
received nothing but kisses. 

The wretched tramp—for she seSVned little 
better than that—sunk down upon a fragment of 
rock that lay embedded close by the road, and 
made an effort to hush the child. She knew 
well that it was moaning for food, but strove to 
cheat herself into a belief that something in its 
dress caused its writhing and its sobs. Hushing 
it with a tenderness that was infinitely touch¬ 
ing in a creature so forsaken of all comfort, 
she flung open the scarlet mantle and exposed 
garments that had once been rich, and covered 
with delicate embroidery, but were now so soiled 
and torn that a close observer might have mis- 
Vol. LXVIII.—29 


taken them for the cast-off clothes which some 
opulent persons had bestowed on the pretty waif, 
rather than throw them away, but which gave 
to its present forlorn condition a sort of pathetio 
interest. 

“There, there, my white dove! Don’t cry I 
Don't cry ! It makes my heart sore. I would 
give you its beet blood to drink, if that would 
feed you. Let me see; there may be a drop 
left.” 

Here the woman took a small stone bottle from 
her pocket, and shook it, listening eagerly if the 
motion gave back no sound ; then she desperately 
held it to the infant’s working mouth; but, in 
its disappointment, the poor little thing only 
gave forth fresh cries, and writhed iu the wo¬ 
man's lap. 

I “Not a drop! Not a single drop! Oh, my 
soul, my pretty white soul 1 What shall 1 do? 
What shall l do?” 

The child had wearied itself with crying now, 
and only uttered faint moans, while tears ran 
down from its closed eyelids, wetting its pale 
face, as withered flotfefs are sometimes drenched 
with the rain which comes too late for a new 
life. The woman kissed these tears away with 
her trembling lips, for, with this babe iu her lap, 
she was “ pure womanly,” and new-born ten¬ 
derness, like all other feelings, burned into a 
passion with her 

“ Hush, darling, hush I Don’t you feel how 
each moan goes through me?” she pleaded, as if 
the child could indeed comprehend her anguish. 
“Ah, that is better! I can sob, too, only it 
kills me.” 

There was stillness for a moment, and through 
it came a faint sound of distant waters. She 
started up, gathered the child to her bosom, and 
followed the sound. It was only a spring gush- 
iug out from under a rock half-buried in ferns, 1 
which lay within the shadow of a clump of trees 
on the other side of the hedge that sheltered her. 
Forcing her way through an opening in the 
hedge, she found herself in a meadow, through 
which she could mark the track of a rivulet 
( by the cowslips and blue violets that wound 
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through the grass, leaving blossoms wherever it 
went. 

In mortal haste, for the stillness of the child 
frightened her worse than its cries, she sat down 
by the spring, and undressed it with eager, trem¬ 
bling hands. Gathering the water up in her 
hollow pnlm, she bathed the little creature with 
a touch of velvet, rubbed his limbs, and laughed, 
with a mingling of hysterical tears, as a faint 
rosy glow followed her hands. Dangerous as the 
cold bath might have been, it certainly revived 
the child, who stretched out his slender limbs, 
and lifted his tiny arms toward his head, with a 
healthy movement that brought a storm of kisses 
on his face, his shoulders, and his little feet, 
that had got back some of their natural rosi¬ 
ness. 

“The dear little feet! They shall be warm— 
they shall be warm !’’ she cried, gathering them 
between her hands, and feeling as if the whole 
warmth of her own being were given them 
through her kisses. 14 Ah, if he could only drink 
my breath, 1 would give him the last gasp. 
Crying again ! Shaking with the cold! Oh, 
what a monster I am !” 

In eager haste, she hurried on the garments 
that lay by her side, found one tiny sock want¬ 
ing, and, after searching for it in vain, warmed 
the pretty foot afresh with her kisses, and folded 
the child first in her scarlet cloak, and again in 
her own tattered shawl. Still the little creature 
cried out with the renewed strength of hunger; 
and folding him close to her heart, she arose to 
her feet, desperate. A house was in Bight, but 
she dared not beg, or show herself with the 
child ; for, since she had left London, no fox 
had ever doubled on its pursuers with more timid 
cunning than she had used. A terror of being 
hunted down possessed her, or long before she 
would have found some means of obtaining food 
for the child. Her own famished Btate passed 
for nothing. 

She might have been tempted toward the house, 
for the cries of that little one, hugged so closely 
to her bosom, were conquering all fear, when, at. 
a little distance, she saw a cow wading, knee- 
deep, through the grass, into which she hod 
broken, as the wanderer herself had done. 

A cry of wild joy broke from the woman. 
Away she went, dragging her garments through 
the grass, and calling out, with a deep, cooing 
sound, to the animal, which seemed almost as 
wild as herself; but, won by the magnetism of a 
desperate will, stopped, and watched her coming 
with its great, earnest eyes. 

Martha glided through the grass, noiselessly 
as the brook that murmured near by, still charm¬ 


ing the animal with her voice, and holding her 
still with the power of her eyes. 

44 So, ho ! so ho 1 my bonny beast!” she mur¬ 
mured, smoothing the creature’s flank with her 
hand, while she laid the child softly down in 
the grass. 44 Stand still only a minute—-just a 
minute. So, so 1” 

Down upon her knees she dropped, and taking 
the stone bottle from her pocket, held it steadily 
while she poured a stream of warm milk through 
the open neck, till it frothed over and deluged 
her hand. Then she patted the cow’s sleek neck 
gratefully, and, sitting down in the grass, fed 
the child, trembling, crying, and laughing, as the 
foaming milk flowed into its eager mouth, w*hile 
the cow slowly wandered a yard or two away, 
cropped the great blue violets that throve thickly 
along the brook, and surveyed the scene, while 
Bhe turned them again and again in her mouth, 
with calm tranquillity, as if she knew what good 
her milk had done, and found quiet pleasure 
in it. 

Not till the child fell asleep in Martha’s arms, 
with drops of warm milk trembling on its lips, 
did that wild creature think of her own keen 
hunger. Then it came upon her with a great 
pang, and, laying the child down, she went to 
the brook in her own Ibelialf, made a cup of her 
palm, and drank greedily, while the kindly ani¬ 
mal reached forth her neck for the grass and 
flowers on either side, and stood quietly until 
the famished woman had fed herself and filled 
her bottle afresh; then she waded across the 
brook, and went to the other side of the meadow, 
rippling the grass far behind her. 

Thus refreshed, the woman took up her secret 
burden, and turned into the nearest lane, always 
keeping her face away from London, and wan¬ 
dering within the sound of a railroad whistle, 
which served her as a guide. 

One night she came, worn and covered with 
the dust of many a road that sho had wandered 
through, in sight of her father’s house, driven 
there by her own fearful destitution, and, far 
more strangely, by the sufferings of the child, 
which had, through all the wild evil of a distort¬ 
ed nature, become a second soul to her. Bold 
and reckless as she was, the fear that it might 
be taken from her mnde the poor creature timid 
as a hare. Thus sho crept up to her father’s dwell¬ 
ing, and peered through the window suspiciously. 

Her father was there, and with him the man 
whom she most dreaded, Swark. The two men 
were talking with great earnestness. Bart sat 
with his head bowed, and his clasped hands drop¬ 
ping down between his shaking knees, but listen¬ 
ing intently. 
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Martha drew close to the window, which was 
partly open, and gazed fiercely at the two men, 
through the vine-leaves. Qazed and listened. 

44 Seen her ? Art sure of that ? In London ? 
But how came it about ? What can she be doing 
there? A child with her? Nay, nay, lad, that 
ean never be. My lass was demented, maybe, 
at limes, but she had no child. A fair, honest 
lass was my daughter Martha.” 

“That child was the little heir of Norston’s 
Rest,” said Swark, impulsively. 

The old man drew back, and looked keenly 
into the face bending close to his. 

“ Man, are ye stark mad ?” 

“ 1 saw her. I saw the child with my own 
eyes.” 

“ But how came it? How camo the heir of 
Norston’s Rest with my daughter in London ? 
Tell me that, young man ?” 

44 1 will. Tt was she who took the little thing 
from its mother.” 

44 No, BO.” 

“There isn’t a doubt, old man.” 

44 My daughter, Martha, kidnap a child? I’ll 
never believe it.” 

44 Not in her right mind. The wild fit might 
a been over her.” 

44 Ah I” 

44 Which the people over yonder would con¬ 
sider, if the law is hard.” 

“The law! Who talks of taking the law on 
my lass ?” 

A keen look of anxiety came into the old man’s 
face, and his usually meek voice was quick aud j 
harsh, as he listened keenly for a reply. | 

44 No one. The people over yonder will not 1 
harm her. They ask nothing but the child. It 
was to say this I come to you. Sooner or later 
the poor thing will come home again ; let us 
know when, and instead of the law, you shall be 
put beyond the need of work from that day out, 
you and your daughter.” 

The old man did not seem to listen. His head 
bent low again, his limbs seemed drawn together 
by slow spasms of distress. 

44 You may believe every word I say. old man,” 
continued Swark, eagerly. 44 The Duke of St. 
Ormand told me to promise this, or anything yoa 
might want, in his own name. You can trust 
him.” 

‘‘Trust who?” questioned the old man, who 
had been listening to his own fears, rather than 
Swark’s promises. 

44 The Duke, who is ready to give thousands of 
pounds for a sight of that baby.” 

44 Thousands of pounds! Hout, lad, dost think 
I’d take money for a human being? Nay, nay; 


if Martha has taken the baby-heir, I would give 
it up, though she was sent to prison the same 
hour.” 

44 And you will? If she comes home, I can 
depend on that?” 

44 Ay, though I dropped dead bringing it home ” 

Swark grasped the old man’s unwilling hand, 
which lay in his own like ice. 

The half-famished creature at the window saw 
no more, but turned and fled from the house, 
and away into the darkness, forgetting that she 
was hungry, or that the child on her bosom set 
up fresh moans as her unequal movements jarred 
it from a dreary sleep. 

On she went, crossing fields, leaping over stiles, 
and, even <n the darkness, pursuing a scarcely 
defined path which led toward Norston's Rest. 
Sometimes she would pause in her reeling flight, 
and talk in a breathless, hoarse way to the child, 
evidently thinking to pacify its feeble complaints. 

44 There, there ! Wait a little, only a little, and 
I will give you back to him, my pretty one. They 
are never hungry down there ; -but. the waters 
will sing to us, and rock us to sleep forevermore. 
I have robbed him, and be wants his soul back. 
No wonder it moans so. They want to tear it 
away from me, father and all—to buy it, keep it 
for themselves; but we know where to hide 
away from them. He is waiting—he is waiting. 
They won’t let us stay above-ground. There I 
there ! Hush, now ! I am taking you back to his 
bosom. You will whisper to him how much we 
have suffered, how hungry we have been, how 
the rain came down upon us in the night. But 
through it all I kept you close, close to my heart. 
Tell him that the poor old man, my father, meant 
to give us up, but I saved you. Perhaps, oh, 
little one, if you tell him all this, he may love 
me again, down there, down there, you know, 
when I give him back his soul, made white as 
snow—white as snow.” 

With such wild, broken murmurs she hushed 
the child, when it struggled or cried, always 
plunging and reeling forward, sometimes looking 
behind her warily, but never pausing for rest a 
single moment. 

At last she came in sight of Norston Park, 
and was staggering along the wall, searching 
blindly for an opening, when the noise of hoofs 
! made her leap from the ground, and dash wildly 
against a gate, hidden with ivy, that led to the 
wilderness. It shook under her violent assault, 
but refused to open. Then, with a gleam of 
remembrance, she searched for a key in her 
bosom, and was fiercely turning it in the lock, 
when a horseman rode by, and saw her wild, 
dark face, on which the light of a clouded moon 
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fell os she looked over her shoulder. The next 
instant the face was gone, and Svrark saw no¬ 
thing, heard nothing, but a faint rustle of ivy, 
as it settled back to its place. 

For some moments the young man sat, like a 
marble creature, on his horse. Then he sprang 
off, and searched the wall with his hands, but a 
black cloud had swept over the moon, and he 
failed to discover anything but the solid wall. 

44 Still it was her face. Somehow she had 
gone through or over the wall. We have driven 

her to cover. But then-” 

Swark leaped on his horse, and rode like a 
madman up to the lodge, and away to Norston’s 
Rest. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

The gloom of bitter disappointment rested upon 
the inmates of that grand old mansion. St. Or- 
mand had returned to it baffled and unsuccess¬ 
ful. During ten days, he had given all his en¬ 
ergies and resources of wealth and influence 
toward the discovery of Walton Hurst’s son; 
but the wild energy and craft of a half-crazed 
woman had baffled the best detectives, and thrown 
every one but Swark off her track. Having 
failed to discover any traces of the woman in 
London, after her sudden flight from the den of 
Mother Carter, he shrewdly turned his atten¬ 
tion to the country. As a last resource, he had 
kept watch over Hart’s dwelling, and after that 
but half-satisfoctory interview with the old man, 
wasjgoingbaok to the gardener s cottage, thorough¬ 
ly disheartened, when a glimpse of that wierd 
face aroused all his energies again. 

The old baronet, with his guests, who, in their 
kindness and sympathy, seemed a portion of his 
own household, had gathered in the drawing¬ 
room after dinner, too sad for anything but vague 
snatches of conversation. Even the cheerful old 
Duchess had lost her spirits, and sat in silence, 
gazing across the table on which a game of chess 
had been abandoned, half-played out, with a 
world of sweet, womanly sympathy in her still 
bright eyes. There was something touching in 
the relations of these two, which made their in¬ 
tercourse likelhe close of a great heart-pain ; 
and it is doubtful if the wild, warm love, born 
half a century before, had ever been so unself¬ 
ish, or so rich in tenderness as it was now, when 
years had swept ail the dross out of their pure 
gold, making friendship more beautiful than love 
had ever been. 

“ Shall I give >pou some music?” she said, in 
her sweet, old voice, softly playing with her 
queen, which stood inactive among the pawns, 
with the chance of a checkmate in the next move. 


The baronet looked at her gratefully, and tried 
to smile. 

“Not just now,” he said, 44 it might disturb 
Ruth. She seems at rest now, poor child.” 

Ruth heard nothing. The heart in her bosom 
seemed to have lost all power of deep leeling, 
and to have dulled her senses. She sat in an 
easy-chair, nearby, gaziug, with a fixed look, on 
the wax-lights that cast a a pleasant radiance on 
the table, but neither s^w the chess-men nor the 
persons who sat near it. The tortured soul of 
that poor mother seemed to have waudered off, 
to mourn over the invisible grave of her child. 

At the other end of the room, in the rich 
shadows of pictures and silken drapery. Lady 
Rose and the young Duke were sitting. There 
had been some attempt at work with the lady, 
earlier in the evening, but she had wearied of it. 
and drew back from the light with a dusky heap 
of embroidery in her lap, silent, like the rest, 
and miserably unhappy. 

41 Will you not speak to me,” said the young 
Duke, in a grave, troubled voice. 44 Is the loss 
of this poor child to make my life barren, like 
thereat? Did my greatest hope in life depend 
entirely upon its restoration ?” 

44 It is a great misfortune,” said the Lady 
Rose, gently. 44 It seems almost cruel for any 
of us to talk of ourselves while this state of sus¬ 
pense lasts. If the woman could only be found?” 

44 If my own unhappiness could aid in finding 
her, I could endure it,” answered St. Ormand. 

Lady Rose hesitated an instant, then leaned 
gently toward him. A rich, warm color glowed 
on her cheek ; her eyes took a velvety softness. 

44 If unhappiness could aid my poor cousin, 
she would be out of her pain now ; but it can¬ 
not,” she said. 

44 You feel this? You admit it?” 

44 1 admit that a price put on services like 
yours would be degrading.” she said. 44 Least 
of all that which has no price. Forgive me.” 

44 Forgive you? As if adoration like mine can 
have anything in common with forgiveness. Tell 
me! oh, tell me, Lady Rose, that I do not mis¬ 
read your words! Say, once for all, that I have 
not loved you so long in vain ?' ’ 

| Lady Rose stole her hand from its rest on her 

( embroidery, and it dropped softly into his clasp. 
44 You love me ! You do love me !” 

44 Yes, I love you.” 

44 Dearly, thoroughly, as I do you?” 

The passion of bis words brought a flash of 
scarlet up to that beautiful face: a smile bright 
as sunshine on the burning leaves of a carna¬ 
tion stirred that sweet mouth. 

44 1 cannot tell—I cannot say. Only this, my 
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heart is full of something sweeter and deeper 5 
than I ever felt before, or ever can feel again.” ! 

“Ah, my beautiful beloved! This is what I 
ask for, but can never, never deserve I Tell me 
again that you love me.” 

“ Again and again, I do love you.” 

The shadows from the crimson draperies were 
deep; the wax candles burned dimly afar off. 
They were in a sort of rosy solitude, that seemed 
like heaven. For a brief time all the sorrow, 
that lay so near, was forgotten. He lifted her 
hand to his lips, then, ns a bird flies from lilies 
to roses, he drew her softly townrd him, and 
pressed his lips to hers with a delightful dread 
of being seen, which gave exqusite romance to 
the first kiss. 

“ Now,” he said, drawing a deep breath, “ I J 
cannot rest till others arc as happy as myself.” j 

Lady Hose cast a pitiful glance at Ruth, who j 
had not stirred in her chair, or turned her eyes 
from the wax-lights. 

“ Ah, if she could only be brought out of this 
terrible apathy of gg^ef,” she whispered. “What 
can we do ?” 

The word, which united those two so naturally, 
went at once to St. Ormand’s heart. It was like 
a marriage vow to him. 

“ What happy human beings can do for an¬ 
other, we will try for her. There must come a 
time when this suspense will he removed.” 

“ Or my poor cousin will die,” was the pathetic 
answer. 

“No, no ! We shall have news ! This cannot 
last. Let us forget it just a little while. Why 
look into the darkness, when there is so much 
light all around us ?” 

Notwithstanding the general gloom, the face of 
this young man was radiant, and his heart full 
of hope, unreasoning hope, for nothing could be 
more depressing than the circumstances that sur¬ 
rounded the family. In the first glow of his 
beautiful love-dream, he failed to realize that 
any human being could remain unhappy in a 
world thAt had all at once become so glorious to 
himself. Lady Rose, ‘too, shared this ecstasy of 
spirit in a quieter way. feeling, all the time, as if 
the joy she experienced were a cruel wrong to 
the poor young widow who sat so near, wrapped 
in the desolation of her own misery. Still she 
could not check the sweet overflow of her own 
great joy; and out from that ahadowy recess came 
the soft murmurs of those t wo voices, that sounded 
strangely at variance with the stillness and gloom 
reigning in all the rest of that noble apartment. 
Ruth heard these gentle sounds, and oast sad, 
reproachful glances that way. The Duchess heard 
them, with thrills of nervous dread that they 


might wound the grand old man, whose hands 
had dropped away from the chess-table with 
such helpless despondency. At another time she 
would have read those signs aright ; but now they 
grew irksome to her, and she strove to draw the 
baronet's attention away by one of those gentle, 
womanly wiles, of which she was perfect mis¬ 
tress. 

“1 have a feeling—strange, isn’t it, Noel? 
But I really have a feeling that we are about to 
hear good news; and 1 always trust such pre¬ 
sentiments. They are, at least, pleasant to fall 
hack upon when reason forsakes us.” 

“ If you could impart such feelings to her,'* 
said Sir Noel, glancing at Ruth, who lay supinely 
back in her chair, with both hands folded in her 
! lap, and great tears swelling under her closed 
eyelids, brought there by the happy murmurs 
that seemed a cruel mockery of her anguish. 
44 If you could do that, we might have some 
chance of saving her. But since we have re¬ 
ceived this vague report, that our little one is 
alive, she seems driven to despair.” 

44 1 know! I know she neither eats nor sleeps, 
but is constantly muttering reproaches on herself 
if she speaks at all, holding it a sin that she ever 
became your son’s wife.” 

44 Poor child! Poor child ! It was not her 
fault. How could she resist a temptation so 
great, loving him as she did ? Oh, if nothing 
worse than that had followed, we might be a 
happy family ; but now all is gone 1 ” 

44 Not all,” said the Duohess, in a tone of gen- 
; tie reproach. “You must not say that.” 

•‘No, dear lady; while you are near, I could 
; not say it truly. This poor house might have some 
brightness still if you would never leave it.” 

A faint, soft color came into that delicate cheek, 
and, spite of herself, the old lady felt her eyelids 
droop. A girl of sixteen might have felt sweet- 
; ness in the thrill of a sensation like that which 
weighed them down. To a woman past her three¬ 
score years and ten, they brought a pang of ex¬ 
quisite shame. Had she, indeed, loved this man 
all the days of her brilliant life ? Was she abso¬ 
lutely in her second childhood, to feel these 
chance words so much ? 

She lifted her eyes at last, and saw the sad, 
beseeching look of the old man fixed upon her. 
Who else could understand his misery as she did ? 

“ I shall not leave Norston’s Rest, Noel, while 
this great calamity is upon*yon. Where else 
could an old woman make herself so useftal ?” 

Her voice trembled. She reached forth her 
little, withered hand, which he clasped as if the 
very touch gave him strength. 

44 Thank you! Thank you ! But if the good 
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God should lift this cloud from my roof, another, 
almost as dark, would come when you left it.” 

The Duchess strove to put this speech grace¬ 
fully aside, os she had done many more, signifi¬ 
cant in their meaning from others, in her time; 
but, instead of soft laughter, tears came to her 
eyes, and her hand trembled in his clasp. 

“Ah!” she said. “Life is over with us 1 
Why should we talk of it ?” 

“If you and I had married years and years 
ago, should we have tired of each other now?” 
asked the baronet, gently. 

“ No, no ! That would have been impossible, j 
Noel!” j 

“Would not love have grown into a holy 
friendship, more lasting than passion, more beau¬ 
tiful than youth ever knows?” 

“ It might I It would 1” 

“1 have sometimes thought,” continued the 
old man, brightening under the theme, “ that tho 
attachment of two persons, who have loved each 
other for life, however brokenly, is the one thing 
that keeps green with us to the last. You and 
I loved each other dearly in the old times.” 

“ Dearly ! Oh, how dearly 1” 

A faint sob followed these words, and the old 
Duchess covered her eyes with one trembling 
hand. 

“And in all the time since, now and then, that 
love has been a buried treasure in one heart, at 
least, which no human power has ever touched.” 

The old lady dropped her hand, and looked at 
him through her tears. 

“ All these years, Noel ?” 

“And now, dear lady, the tender friendship, 
the mental sympathy, which would have been 
mine had no bar been placed against our union, 
is all that time and affliction has left to my old 
age. Will there ever oome a period when you 
can take that from me ?” 

“Not while you need me.” 

“I shall always need you, Hortense.” 

She had not heard that name in many a year. 
It had been lost in the grandeur of her titles, and 
come upon her now like the ghost of her youth. 

“Hortense! Hortense!” she murmured. “Yes, 
that was my name.” 

“ When I leved you with a boy’s passion,” said 
e old man. 

“ Yes, yes. You did love me then.” 

“And now, Hortense.” 

“ Hush 1” said' the Duchess, listening to the 
low, happy voices that came from the shadowy 
end of the room. “ That is love.” 

The baronet listened, and, spite of his great 
sorrow, a smile flitted across his lips. 

“ I hear,” he said. “ But in time these lovers 


will stand as we do now, tender and faithful 
friends. It is thus that passion becomes august” 

“ Oh, how happy they are 1” nfurmured the 
old lady, sighing, half in pleasure, half in pain. 

“ We need not envy them, Hortense.” 

“Envy ! Oh, how could we?” 

“What is that?” cried Ruth, starting to her 
feet. “ I hear a horse coming 1” 

She had heard nothing of this conversation, 
but, wrapped in gloum, had beep listening, with 
her heart, for news to come. 

Her excitement startled the others. The Duke 
and Lady Rose came out of their heaven and 
listened with the rest. It was no unusual thing 
for messengers and friends to ride back and forth 
through the grand avenue, but the sound of these 
swift hoofs seemed to bring tidings that held them 
all in expectation. 

The horse stopped a moment before the grand 
entrance, then moved away. 

“ It is only a groom going round to the stable,” 
said Sir Noel, in a voice of keen disappointment. 

Ruth sank to a chair, wringing her hands, and 
moaning. Lady Rose put away her happiness, 
and kneeling down by the poor young mother, 
strove to comfort her. 

Directly, a servant came in, very quietly, and 
said that the Duke’s secretary wished to speak 
with him a moment. ThiB was so quietly done, 
that no person in the room thought of connect- 
! ing the message with the horse that had just 
galloped by the door. 

Instead of his secretary, St. Ormand fonnd 
Swark standing in the great hall. He seemed 
unusually excited. Great drops of perspiration 
stood on his forehead, and his clothes were oo- 
vored with dust. 

“ My lord ! Your grace ! She is here ! I 
saw—that is, I am sure I saw her by the Park 
wall! The woman, I mean. But she is sly as a 
fox, and runs like one. So, we may not catch 
her after all. Say nothing, your highness. Keep 
dark I No dogs must bay on her track, or she’ll 
double on us !” 

The Duke was on the alert, and gathered the 
lad’s meaning in an instant. 

“ You have seen the woman again? Isthatit?” 

“ Seen her not fifteen minutes, ago, my lord, 
creeping along the Park wall, close by the wil¬ 
derness. She got over, or went through, can’t 
tell which, aiming for the black tarn 1” 

“ Great heavens 1” 

“ I say so, too. We’ve driv her into a corner, 
a dark, awful corner ! Let her hear one yelp ef 
the hounds, and she’s gone. Never feared no¬ 
thing in her life!” 

“ I see, I see! Is the child with her ?” 
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“ Don’t know. The moon just dipped out of a 
cloud, and back again. Saw her face; nothing 
but that. But she'll hang onto the little one to j 
the last. That’s in the natur’ of wimmen. The 
thing is to circumvenerate her. Nothing else 
will do. I’ve got a dark lantern from the stable. 
Mr. Fletcher is ready, and waiting. Two of us 
would be enough ; more might make a noise. I 
just come to let your highness know, and to take 
orders, if there’s any to give.” 

“ I will go with you,” said the Duke, snatch* 
ing a hat from the nearest table. “ Go out quietly. 

1 will follow.” 

Swark lifted his hat, to wipe the moisture from 
his forehead ; pulled it low down again, and dis¬ 
appeared. 

The Duke waited a minute, then opened the ' 
door, and hurried down the terrace, treading 
cautiously, that no one might hear him. 

Kutb, who had been fearfully excited, left her 
seat, and was pacing up and down the long room. 
As she came opposite a window opening on the 
terrace, the figure of a man gliding down the 
steps held her motionless. 

“Something has happened. Something is going 
on,” she said, turning almost fiercely to Lady 
Rose. 

“ No, no ! You are dreaming, Ruth. Nothing 
has happened. To-morrow we may have news, 
but not to-night. See how late it is 1” 

Ruth turned her eyes on the malachite clock, 
which was that instant chiming out the hour 
with musical sweetness, as if no heart ached to 
the sound. 

“But I feel—I know-” 

“ Hush, darling, hush ! This excitement will j 
kill you. Go up to your room, and do calm j 
yourself.” j 

“Can a mother calm herself when her child is 
in the hands of a fiend T You ask strange things 
of me, Lady Rose!” cried the wretched young 
mother, wrenching her hands from the lady’s 
clasp. “ But how should you know V* 

With these wild words on her Ups, Ruth flew 
on: of the room. 

“Do not be frightened. I will follow,” said 
Lady Rose, pale wiln apprehension. “ She is 
going into the Park. I will not lose sight of 
her.” 

Out into the night that young widow found her 
way. Lady Rose gathered up some wraps as she 
passed through the hall, and followed her across 
the garden, and through the wildest part of the 
grounds. The grass was heavy with dew, and the 
moon came out in faint gleams, leaving them half 
the time in darkness. But Ruth scarcely heeded 
that, or cared to keep any path, but rushed 


through the undergrowth bordering the wilder¬ 
ness, blindly, until &he lost breath, aud was com¬ 
pelled to stop. 

Lady Rose had followed the poor creature’s 
bewildering course, and at last came up to her, 
where she stood, with head uncovered, and her 
feet buried in damp ferns, panting for breath 
and trembling with cold. 

The lady threw a mantle over that bare head, 
and held it around the slender form with her 
arm. 

“Come with me, Ruth. There is nothing for 
you to find here,” she pleaded, with caressing 
gentleness. “Some wild hope has seized upon 
you, that frightens me.” 

“It is my child I am searching fori How 
should you know ?” 

Ruth turned upon her friend as she spoke, 
and wrenched herself away from the kindly arms 
holding her back. 

“ But it is not here, Ruth. Ever so many per¬ 
sons are searching for it. If they fail, what can 
we do? Come back, dear. We will watch to¬ 
gether till the morning. Perhaps news may come 
then. Only go home with me now. 

“Rose,” said the poor woman, turning her 
great black eyes on the lady’s face, “ something 
is happening. My child was never in such dan¬ 
ger, and 1, its mother, can do nothing.” 

“Not at this late hour. Come home. We 
must have patience. Come, dear.” 

“ I can bear nothing. I see no one. I can¬ 
not even find my way down yonder,” answered 
Ruth, looking around in the darkness, and speak¬ 
ing despairingly. “ Yes, Rose, 1 will go home 
and die there. It is all I can do.” 

She was shivering with cold, and helpless as a 
child. 

“ I thought,” she said, turning toward the 
house, “I thought that news had come, and it 
drove me wild, I suppose; but no news ever 
comes. 1 wait and wait, that is all. Ah, yes, I 
will go with you ! What else can I do ?” 

She walked on & little distance, then stopped, 
suddenly. 

“ Not till I have been down to the blaok 
tarn ! I must go there, Nothing can keep me 
from that. Go with me, for I cannot find the 
way. Will you go with me, Rose?” 

“ If you will go, I must,” was the patient an¬ 
swer. “ But, oh, Ruth, it is such a weird, dreary 
place!” 

“I know it is a fearful plaoe. Still I am want¬ 
ed there.” 

“ But it is so late—eo dark,” pleaded the lady. 

“ That is why we must go. Come! Come 1” 

Rose allowed the half-distracted creature te 
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hare her way, and turned down a path that led > 
to the wilderness. j 

Meantime St. Orraand had followed Swark to 
the gardener’s cottage, where he was joined by 
the artist, and all three went silently toward the 
black tarn, for there Swark felt sure of finding 
the woman they sought. 

It was a dangerous movement this little group 
of men were making, for there the woman had 
fled, in wild desperation, with the heir of Nors- 
ton’s Rest, in her arras. Hungry, foot-sore, and 
fierce as a hunted animal, she turned to this 
weird spot, which had an awful fascination to 
her distorted mind. 

44 lie is lonesome,” she thought, sometimes 
muttered. 44 He wants hU soul back. The deep 
is so very black without that. If I bring it, he 
will love me again, and forget her. Why not? 

I stole it away from her as she ’ticcd him from 
me. Made her heart ache, as she hurt mine. 
Let her moan, let her cry! It will take years 
and years to do as much of that as dragged me 
down to this. I thought my poor heart was all 
gone, and trampled out, till I found her, with his 
soul, hiding it away from me. But I found it, 
under all her heaps of silk nnd lace. I found it; 
and here it is, close to my heart. No one shall 
touch it. No one take it from me a single minute. 
If I lose it, lie is lost. I could not find him in 
the great deep.’* 

With these wild, disjointed thoughts, sweeping 
back and forth through her crazed brain, Martha 
Hart made her weary way from the hidden gate, 
and buried herself deep in the wilderness. Some- ! 
times she would stop to listen, seized with dread | 
that enemies might be on her track. Then, as- ] 
•ured by the stillness, she would hurry forward, j 
swaying the child to and fro in her arms, if it j 
murmured, or broke into cries, for that terrified j 
her above all things ; for it seemed to her the J 
complaining soul of her lost lover, and that he 
would bring her to a cruel account for every pang 
inflicted upon it. 

At last she reached the old Lake-House, and 
crept into its weird shelter with a feeling of 
safety ; for there she fancied that Richard Storms, 
the man who had perished while doing murder 
upon her, was in some mysterious way close by, 
to save her and the little creature she carried in 
her arms. 

But, even in her crazed state, the girl had a 
fear of death. She had once been down in those 
inky waters, and the terror of those awful mo¬ 
ments clung to her yet. She even began to rea¬ 
son in her wild, visionary way. What if he j 
should not bo waiting for her down there? Might 
he not take his soul, which she had made so 


white with her kisses, and strangle her under 
the water? He had threatened such things many 
a time, nnd tried it once; but that was because 
he had loved the other woman. Walton Hurst’s 
wife, who was breaking her heart in the great 
house back yonder. 

Now she would wait awhile in the Lake-House, 
and sleep, perhaps; there had beeu so little 
chance for sleep since she set forth on her tramp 
from London. In a corner of the Lake-House 
the wretched woman cowered down, worn out 
by these wild thoughts that hauntc l her perpetu¬ 
ally, and so broken with travel, that the sodden 
dampness of the place seemed like heaven to her. 

She groveled down on the floor, huddled all 
her loose garments around the child, and, like a 
wild animal in its lair, fell into a feverish slum¬ 
ber, hushed by the slow lapping of the water, 
but absolutely listening in her sleep, forso watch¬ 
ful lmd she become in her wanderings that her 
fears were ever on the alert. 

Once or twice the child cried, nnd this always 
aroused her into singular bursts of tenderness, 
that might have touched the heart of a sr.Tage, 
there was so much of simple pathos in her words 
and caresses. 

Thus the poor creature might, perhaps, have 
remained all night, dozing drearily in that old 
building, like some worn-out animal in hiding; 

| but a faint noise, as if some one were moving 
| cautiously through the tall marsh-grasses, caused 
her to lift her head, and even in that dark corner 
the glitter of her eyes might have been seen turn* 
ing to firo, as the noise drew nearer. Freeing 
her limbs slowly from their entanglement in 
those wretched garments, she leaned forward, 
resting her weight on one hand, which clutched 
some inequality in the floor, but clasping the 
child close with her other arm. 

The child gave a faint cry. 

44 Hush 1 oh, hush ! They are upon us I They 
will drive us down !’* 

Nearer and nearer came the sound. The wo¬ 
man crept forward a few inches on her hand and 
knees, and peered through the open door. A 
sudden flash of light, instantly covered, gave her 
the figures of three men moving cautiously toward 
the tarn. 

Up from the floor she sprang—a moment's 
breathless pause. Then a mad leap into the 
broken balcony, and, lifting the babe high above 
her head with both hands, she plunged into the 
tarn, sending back an awful ery from the waten 
as they closed over her 

The lantern dropped from SwarVs hand, and 
its hidden fire blazed up vividly through the 
grass, revealing St. Ormand, as he plunged 
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toward the lake, flinging his garments off as he 
ran. i 

The moon was clouded ; the waters black as i 
ink. The fltful glimmer of the fallen lantern 
turned the grass lurid just around it, but went ! 
no further. Nothing but the noise of that mad : 
plunge into unfathomed depths broke the awful < 
stillness that hod followed Martha Hart's last 
cry. 

Then came an eternity of blank silence. The 
two men on the shore looked wildly into the 
darkness, and saw only that. They listened ; 
the waters lapped unevenly against the old Lake- 
House, as if something had made them angry. 
That was all. 

All? No. A cry 1 A hoarse, choked sound, 
lost in the gurgle of lapsing waters, struggled 
that way I 

Swark snatched up the lantern, and held it 
far out into the darkness. Fletcher flung him¬ 
self into the tarn, forgetting that ho could not 
swim, and would have sunk there, but for the 
marsh-plants which he grasped in a desperate 
effort for the life he had been so ready to fling 
away. 

Another cry came from beyond the boat¬ 
house, toward which some dark object seemed 
drifting. It was answered from the shore by V 
shriek so wild and shrill, that Swark, who was 
rushing that way, turned, and held up his lan¬ 
tern, awe-struck. Well ho might be I A face, 
white as marble, was before him; two mad eyes, 
almost fierce with agony, looked into his; a pair 
of white lips writhed, but could utter no sound. 

44 Don’t keep me 1 Don’t speak 1 I can’t an¬ 
swer 1 Let me go 1” 

Swark flung those cold, clinging hands from 
his shoulder, and rushed forward. *iiuth stag¬ 
gered back into the arms of Lady Rose, and lAy 
there, paralyzed. Not a word was spoken be¬ 
tween those two. Scarcely a breath was drawn. 
Rose shook from head to foot. Ruth was still as | 
death. 

A cry ! A shout! The lantern swayed up and 
down, to and fro, revealing the skeleton beams 
of that old balcony, and a man clinging to it. 
Lady Rose saw the face, and sunk down under 
her friend, weak, and stunned as she was. 

Fletcher had struggled out from the tarn, and 
rushed by them, dropping water from his gar¬ 
ments, and trammeled by the grass. 

Another shout 1 The lantern came swinging 
that way, casting its light on a face convulsed 
with joy, adown which tears were streaming. 

44 It is the baby I We have got the little fel¬ 
low. Don't taint I Don’t die. But we’ve got 
him, and he's alive.” 


44 Hush !” said a voice—his voice. “ Is the 
mother here ? Oh, Lady Rose, tell her, gently, 
that her child is safe.” 

While St. Orinand was speaking, Ruth rose to 
her feet. A pair of cold hands were reached 
forth, and she sunk to the earth again, with tho 
child held close in her arms; too happy for 
speech, too weak for kisses. 

Lady Rose, still pale and trembling, but with 
joy now, reached forth her hands to the Duke. 

44 It i3 you—you, who saved him. Thank God! 
Thank God! This makes my happiness complete.” 

Quite unconscious of the act, she pressed her 
lips again and again to his hand. She swept the 
wet hair back from his face, crying, laughing, 

| and littering sweet thanks all the time, 
j Swark, seeing this, took his lantern out of the 
j way, and began to search diligently for the Duke's 
cast-off coat and vest. 

44 1 knew it, 1 knew it,” bethought, picking up 
the coat here, the hat there, and the vest among 
the reeds, in the very edge of the water. “Them 
two love each other beautifully. I needn’t be 
in a hurry, if he is a shiverin' in his patent- 
leather boots. He’il never have sich another 
chance to find out what’s in that beautiful crea- 
tur's heart os he’s got now. I say, Mr. Fletcher, 
there’s no use in staying about, with the water 
a drippin* down you, like a mill-dam. Just 
hurry home, and get some dry close on. Oh, you 
won’t go? Well, never mind. They must be 
ready to go by this time.” 

Swark was right. Ruth 6tood up, with the 
child in her arms, a changed creature ; pale still, 
and trembling in all her limbs, which shook now 
with thrills of exquisite joy, that illuminated 
her beautiful face, and gave out her thanks in 
looks rather than words; for they were, indeed, 
poverty-stricken by her intense gratitude. 

44 Let me carry the child,” said the Duke. 
44 My wet clothes will do him no harm.” 

44 No, no 1 I cannot! Let him stay with me. 

I have wrapped him in my mantle. Rose has 
given hers, too. I will carry hint home. You 
have a right, because you saved him ; but don’t 
ask me.” 

St Ormand did not ask her again, but added 
his dry coat to the wraps already around the 
child, and gave himself up to the care of Lady 
Rose, while Swark went forward, lighting the 
way with bis lantern. 

The Duchess and Sir Noel*were still seated in 
the drawing-room, waiting anxiously for tho 
return of Lady Bose, who had more than once 
brought that distracted young mother back from 
, her wild walks in the Park, when the restless¬ 
ness of intolerable anguish drove her from the 
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houso. At such limes the old baronet had shrunk 
from imposing the presence of servants upon 
her, and, late as it was, hesitated to summon 
help now. 

“They are coming I I hear steps on the ter¬ 
race, and some one is lightiug them home/’ said 
the Duchess, looking up with a smile. 

Before Sir Noel could answer, the drawing- ! 
room door was flung open, and Ruth, pale, but 1 
radiant, came into the room, fell upon her knees 
before the old man, and throwing back tho gar¬ 
ments that eovered her child, laid it in his arms. 

“ Father 1 Futhcr!” 

She could say no more. The sight of that 
pinched face, those great eyes sunken in shadows, 
the meagre little hand, struck tho exultant words 
from her lips. Lifting her face piteously to the 
old man, she faltered, 

“Oh, I thought—I thought it was Waltons 
child!” 

“And so it i*,” cried Swark, who had been 
standing outside of the door. “ No doubt abou 
that. I’ve been a tracing of him from first to last 
In course, lie’s changed. What baby wouldn’t ? 
But undress him, and you’ll find some of his 
own things on. Just uncover his feet, and see if 
there ain’t a sock like this. Try him with some¬ 
thing to eat, that’s all. Why, your highness, in 
a week’s time he'll bo rosier than ever.” 

Tho Duchess had taken the babe in her lap, 
and was loosing its soiled garments carefully, 
while Ruth watched her in breathless expectation. 

“ It is mine ! It is mine ! I did that with my 
own hand. Its face, its eyes 1 I know it no>v ! 
I know it now !” 

Ruth took the child from the Duchess, carried 
it to the door, and camo back again, thoughtful, 
even in her wild happiness, of the baronet. 

“ Kis3 him, father. Just once, then let me go.” 

The old man pressed his lips on tho child’s 
forehead, and thanked God in his heart. Then 
Ruth hurried away, and, with her own hands, 
tore off every vestige of the squalid and wet gar¬ 
ments that her hands had embroidered, rubbed 
the little limbs, kissed its neck, its shoulders, and 


the pretty feet that she had so longed to warm in 
her hands again; and at last fell asleep with it 
hugged close to her happy, happy heart. 

Meantime, Rose had explained the dreadful 
scene at the black tarn, and then, for the first 
time, some thought of Martha Hart was taken. 

“I do not know how it all happened,” she 
; said. “ IIow could we think of anything but 
the child ?” 

Just then the Duke came in, a little pale, but 
radiant. 

“How did it all come about, you ask?” he 
repeated. “ Our friend 8 wark will give you 
all the particulars in the morning, for he has 
done it all; and it shall go hard if we do not 
make him the happiest fellow in England. All 
I know is this. He gave me a cautious hint that 
the woman was near. I followed it up, quietly 
enough, it seems; for you were not even fright¬ 
ened. 1 suppose we made some noise, for she 
was in the Lake-House. It was all tho work of a 
minuto. She had plunged into the tarn. I, just 
as madly, went after her, caught the little thing 
as it rose—I don’t think Bhe ever did come to 
tho surface—and got back to land the best way 
I could. This is my whole story. Some dry elethes, 
and a glass of wine, lias set me all right.” 

, Sir Noel took the young man’s hand, and 
wrung it gratefully. 

“ I have no power to thank you.” 

Tho Duchess drew his handsome face down to 
hers, and kissed his forehead, murmuring, 

“ My dear boy ! My dear boy !” 

Lady Rose camo in now. She had stolen up 
to Ruth’s chamber, and finding her jealous of 
the kisses she lavished on the child, left them 
together. 

St. Ormand went to meet her, after a moment 
of rather awkward hesitation, and took her hand 
in his. 

“ There is one thing that I omitted,” he said, 
while a happy flush rose to his face, “and that 
is, to present to your grace, and, with permission, 
to Sir Noel, the future Duchess of St. Ormand." 

THE END. 


LOVE. 

BY CHARLES E. PRATT. 


As strong w death Is Lovs. She knows no doubt 
Sho never will, w ith flight of yeare, grow cold; 
Now and forever, she will softly fold 
Our lives within her keeping. All about 
She hedges them with good, and every day 
Discloses some new blessing to our sight 
▲11 unexpected; makes the shades of uight, 


That sorrow brings to shut our Joys away. 

Melt into morning; leads ns safely through 
Most desert ways, and, though moo us de fam e, 
Is not ashamed to call us still by name. 

Ah 1 she is never false; is ever true; 

And we are rich, who have not gold nor lamb, 
Sinoe by oar side, In life and ^-wth. she ******** 
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every-day dresses, garments, etc. 

BY EMILY n. MAY. 



a mourning costume, or equally so for thoee wear¬ 
ing colors. It is composed of skirt, tunic, and 
basque. The lower-skirt is finished by three 
bias flounces, fWe inches deep, put on to lap, and 


with the edge turned up on the right side, and 
four or five rows of stitching by machine. These 
flounces are headed by a gathered puffing. The 
sides of the tunic are caught up to form festoons 
and folds, from under which start pointed pieoes. 



finished by buttons. The corsage has, in front, 
a deep, round basque; the back is continued to 
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form a very deop piece, extending nearly to the 
flounces of the under-skirt. The sleeves are 
coat shape, with a cuff and frill beneath. The 
edge of the tunic and basque is finished with 
several rows of stitching to match the flounces 
For a complete costume, sixteen to eighteen yards 
of double-width material, and two dozen buttons, 
will bo required. 

On the preceding page, we give another dress 
In black silk or cashmere, suitable for house or 



very elogant, made of cashmere, worn over black 
silk As it is very long, an old silk skirt could 
be retrimmed at very little expense. A silk, 
trimmed with cashmere, looks very well. Eight 
to ten yards of cashmere for the Polonaise, will 
be required, as it is so long. Very dark green, 
| it is said, will be the fashionable color for this 
\ winter; and this would be very elegant in that 
| color. 

| Opposite, we give a pretty combination for a 
little girl of eight to ten years. The skirt and 
sneque are of striped poplin, of two shades of 
brown The over skirt and under-bodice, of plain 
poplin, of the lighter shade of brdwn. The 
over-skirt is simply hemmed, and cut to form 
an apron, and gathered up in plaits at the 
back. A broad, brown ribbon sash is Vrorn 
with the dress. The under-bodice may be plaited 
to a yoke, or a short, slashed basque. The collar, 
and revers, and cuffs of the sneque are of the 
plain material; pocket and buttons also. 


street. It has but a narrow flounce of six inches 
upon the under-skirt, headed by three rows of 
gathering, terminating in a frill at the top. The 
long Princess Polonaise reaches almost to the 
bottom of the skirt, and is trimmed with guipure 
lace, or left perfectly plain, being faced with Bilk, [ 
fastened all the way down the front with bows j 
of black velvet or silk. A square pocket, with 
the lower edge trimmed with iaoe, and also orna¬ 
mented with a bow, is the only trimming on the 
Polonaise. Whore it is draped at the back, a 
larger bow and ends is placed. Coat-sleeve, with 
cuff, on the back of which a smaller bow is placed. 
High, standing collar. This Polonaise would be 



We give, here, the front and back of a frock 
for a little girl of three yean. We give it so that 
the whole effect may be seen. The front is striped 
diagonally with either braid or velvet, acoording 
to the material selected, which may be either 
pique, for washing, or alpaca; or serge may be 
used. The stripes terminate at each side with 
bands ooming from the shoulder; these are card* 
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wear; and any lady can readily make them for 
herself. Navy-blue, dark-brown, or black, for 
mourning, either in French percale or linen, are 
the best colors for washing. 

We give next a design of the newest style for 
a dress pocket for dresses, tabliers, and Polo¬ 
naises. It is formed with a eathered frill, top 


We also give something new and pretty for 
collar and under-sleeve. Our design shows a 
collar with cravat, and under-sleeve of white 
linen, with bias borders of ingrain colored linen. 
These sets are very fashionable for mourning 


•It 


ed and ornamented with buttons. Tt may be 
made either high or low, if low, of course, add 
an under-bodice of white plaited jaconet, made 
like a shirt waist. 


We now give a bonnet, showing the new 
fashion, or rather the old one revived, of tying 













THE CENTENNIAL SLIPPER. 


BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give, printed 
in colors, a very pretty design for a slipper, to 
be worked in Oriental embroidery. The pattern 
itself, however, is Indian. It is such a one ns 
our grandmothers learned from the Red Man, and 
worked, a century ago, and therefore, is very ap¬ 


propriately called “The Centennial Slipper.” 
No other magazine, in America, but “ Peterson** 
gives these expensive colored patterns. They are 
produced in the same way as what are called 
“ Chroinos,*’ and cost just as much. Yet ** Peter¬ 
son'* gives them constantly. 


THE HELENA CASAQUE MANTELET. 

BT EH1LT n . MAT. 



We give, this month, as especially suitable for > “ Helena Casaque Mantelet,** which is stylish, 
the season, a new winter wrap, called the l and not particularly expensive. 
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YALANCE FOR WINDOW-SILL 


BT MBS. JANE WEAVER. 



The fashion of decorating window-ledges and 
window-sills is now becoming quite common, and 
the accompanying illustration shows a favorite 
design for the purpose. It may be carried out 
with either velvet and silk, or cloth and velvet. 
The sections may^be eularged to a considerable 


size, as our space precludes us giving the patch* 
work full working size. The ground-work is 
black, and the octagon stars are two shales of 
gray, two of brown, and two of red. The stars 
in the centre are put in with gold-colored filoselle. 
The fringe at the edge is black and gold-colored. 


NAME FOR MARKING 
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TRAVELING COMPANION. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 



The outside is of 6cru Java canvas. The lining of cotton, and the round sides, which are placed 
is of blue flannel; the binding of blue sarcenet in at the lower end (see design) are cut rather 
ribbon. A simple pattern in point Russo is larger than the end of a reel. These are made, 
worked at the edge of the ribbon. The ribbon is like the rest of the case, of Java canvas, lined 
fastened down on the inside with herring-bone and bound with the ribbon, and are also orna- 
stitch. The strap for scissors, and the pocket mented to match the case. The strings, which 
for buttons or hooks, are of ribbon. The width are put on at the point, are long enough to wind 
of the oompanion is a little wider than two reels round the case when closed. 















stripes arc worked acoordihg to illustrations. 
The stare on the lighter stripe are put in with 


stripe with orange anu green Bilks ana beads. A 
tassel fringe of various colors encircles the bag. 

















TRIMMING, CROCHET AND CORD. 

BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


The cord forming the centre of the design must 
be folded according to design, and worked over. 



The heading consists of two double under the 
cord, with five chain between. 

In the next row, one treble, one chain, pass 
over one. Repeat. 


For the other side— 

1st Row: Seven double under the cord, one 
chain. Repeat. 

2nd Row : One treble over tho twist of cord 
into the one chain, three chain, one double into 
the fourth of the Berea double of last row, one 
picot of five chain, one single into the fourth, 
one chain. Repeat from the beginning of the 
row. 

8rd Row : One treble under the middle of three 
chain of last row’, four chain, one single in the 
third, five chain, one single in the fourth, four 
chain, one single in the third, one chain. Repeat 
| from beginning of row. 


INSERTION AND DARNING ON NET. 


BY MRS. JAKE WEAVER. 
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When the design has been traced on tracing- ( Both the outlines and the filling up of the flow ers 

paper it is embroidered ou fine Brussels net. | are embroidered with fine glac£ thread. 


MONOGRAM. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

“ Peterson” FOR 1870! Great Improvement!! —We j 
call att«*ntion to our Prospectus, for the next year, to bo . 
found on tbo last page of the cover. It is now admitted, 
everywhere, that “ Peterson” is cheaper and better than any 
other. Our enormous edition, surpassing that of any monthly \ 
In the world, enables 11 s to distance all competitors. ' 

Our fashion department, particularly, excels that of any ; 
cotemporary. The other monthlies give only colored wood- < 
cuts, or lithographs, for their principal plate; we, on the ; 
contrary, give elegant colored steel engravings. Those cost 1 
us $10,000 a year more than if wo gavo even colored litho¬ 
graphs. Our styles, moreover, are the very latest, and are 
received in advance from Paris. 

Great novelties will be introduced, next year. Among 
them will be a terie* of illuttrated article* on the Great Centen¬ 
nial Exhibition, which will give us vivid an idea of it as 
pen and pencil will permit. This series of articles, alone, 
will be worth more thau the subscription price. 

Our original stories, tales and uovolets, have been acknow¬ 
ledged, for years, to excel those of any cotemporary. The best 
contributors of the country write for “ Peterson.” No other 
lady's book has such authorsas Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, Frank 
Lee Benedict, Mrs. F. Burnett Hodgson, etc., etc. 

Remember that we pre-pay the portage l Formerly, sub¬ 
scribers had to pay It themselves, at their own post-offices, 
at an additional expense of from twelve to twenty-five cents 
each, over and above the tubecription price. Now that we 
pre-pay the postage, ** Peterson'* is cheaper than ever. 

Now i* the time to canvas* for dub* l Anybody, with a 
little exertion, can get up a club, and so become entitleJ to 
the premiums. Be the fini in the field t A specimen will be 
sent, gratis, if written for. Do not loee a moment l 

Our Centennial Gut.— The patronage of “ Peterson” has 
been so generous, and continued so unabated for so many 
years, that we intend to celebrate the Centennial year by 
giving to each of our subscribers for 1876, a Centennial Gift. 
It will be, as the Prospectus seta forth, a copy of Trumbull's 
celebrated picture, 44 The Signing of the Declaration of In¬ 
dependence.'* We shall Issue It as a supplement, early in 
the year. Every family In the land ought to secure a copy 
of this picture, by subscribing for “ Peterson.” 


The Fashions in “ Peterson.”—A r\ *riber asks us- 
why our fashions are so much better than those in other 
lady’s books. She says, “ os picture* the others are horrid, 
and they have nothing like the atyle of you re.” We answer 
that our principal fashion-plate ought to be handsomer than 
others; for it costs as thousands of dollars a year more than 
if we lithographed it, as our rivals do. Then the designs 
aro all from Wurth or other eminent Parisian modiste*. In 
our “Every-Day” deportment, and in other wood-engrav¬ 
ings, we give more economical costumes; but these are also 
late Paris designs; and they are described in such a wr,- 
that they can be made up at home. Tlio cheaper dresses, 
given in other magazines, are generally from the designs of 
third-rate dress-makers in Philadelphia or New York. They' 
are consequently without stylo. To copy them is a sheer 
was to of money. “ There is no magazine in the world,'* 
writes another lady, “ like yours, for it gives patterns of 
every kiud, from the costliest ball-dress down to the econo¬ 
mical every-day costume, all alike new and ttyUah.” 

The Centennial Buildings, at Philadelphia, for the 
Great Exposition, are nearly finished, and will bo quite 
completed by the first of Janunry next. In magnitude they 
surpass those of the recent Vienna Exhibition, and their 
situation is infinitely finer. Everybody ought to subscribe 
to this magazino for 1876, if only to get and keep the illus¬ 
trations, which we shall give of this, the greatest world’« 
exposition that ever was, or that probably ever will be. A 
contury, at ieaot, will pass before there will be another like 
it In America. The pictures of it, that we shall publish, will 
be something to keep, and show to your grandchildren. 

Twenty Pages Moke. —This magazine contains twenty 
pages more of reading matter, monthly, than any magazine 
offered at the same price. It coo talus also more embellish¬ 
ments, and of a higher quality. These are the times to 
Insist on the hill worth of your money. 

A»out Eighty Thousand Dollars were spent, in 1875, 
in the steel engravings, colored steel fashion-plates, colored 
Berlin patterns, and other illustrations in •* Peterson.** This 
is more than any other lady’s book ever expended, on em¬ 
bellishments, during a similar period. 


“None to Compare I”—A subscriber writes: “The num¬ 
ber, just received, Is a ‘gem.’ I always let everything else 
go, to look at the pictures: they aro worth the price of the 
magazine. Those in the other lady's books are not fit to be 
seen in the same day; they look like wood-cuts. I know 
of no other that can compare with * Peterson;' and I always 
expect to take it. Inclosed Is two dollars.” 

The Pictorial Annual. —We will send for a premium, 
(if preferred to the M Christmas Morning,") either our “ Pic¬ 
torial Annual," or our “ Geras of Art” Koch of these has 
twenty-five engravings, similar to, and of the size of, “ Little 
Tot,” in this number. 

Save A Dollar by subscribing for “ Peterson” for 1876. 
Other lady’s books ask three and four dollars. ** And they 
are not half so good,” writes a lady. 

Be Charitable and Broad in all your judgments. Think 
of others as you would have them thluk of you. 
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No Eoonomt.— A lady, subscribing for 1876, writes: *• 1 
went without ‘Peterson,* this year; but I have paid oat 
more, for an occasional magazine, than your magazine would 
havo cost for two years. So I have concluded not to go 
without it agaiu.” 

Club Subscribers for 1876 may secure the premium en¬ 
graving, ** Christmas Morning,” if they wish it, by remit¬ 
ting fifty cents extra each. This is a nominal price, and 
hence the offer Is confined strictly to subscribers to 
•* Peterson.” Sec the advertisement on the cover. 

Remit Early. —The January number will be ready by 
the 2oth of November, and will be s miracle of beauty, even 
for “ Peterson.” Those who send soonest will get the earlkst 
and best impressions of its superb engravings. 

None In Equal.— Says a lady: ** I took your valuable 
magazine, for five years; but for the last two years was per¬ 
suaded to try others; but I find none equal to * Peterson.* '* 

e 
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Ora New Premium Engraving foe 1876, prove® to be even 
more popular than we had expected. Editors, and others, 
pronounce it the beet we have ever Issued. The plate 
Is rather larger thaa usual, and has been engraved express! y 
for us by Illman Brothers, in their most brilliant style. The 
subject is, " Christmas Morning.” It represents two littlo 
ones, still in their night- dresses, entering at papa and mim- 
ma'i chamber-door, in the early morning, to wish them 
a “ Merry Christmas.” The easiest way to obtain a copy is 
to get up a club for this magazine for 1876! A very little 
exertion will effect this. Sec our unprecedented offers for 
1876 on the last page of the cover. 

K kepi no Its Promises. —The Catasanqua (Pa.) Valley 
Record says: “ Peterson’s last number is before us, a magni¬ 
ficent one, fully vindicating its claim to be ‘ ihe beet and 
cheapest.’ The steel engraving, is indeed beautiful—the 
-fashion-plates are superb. ‘ Peterson’ gets better and bettor; 
and always keeps its promises. Its writers are the very 
best, its illustrations of rare beauty, and its fashions the 
prettiest, latest, and most reliable. Every lady ought to 
rtake ‘ Peterson.’ ” 

“ Lost A Great Deal." —A lady, who had never sub- 
•ecribed Lefore, sends us a club for 187G, and says;—•“ I feel 
I have lost a great deal by not finding out the merits of 
your magazine before." 

Never Let the Sun Go Down on You in Anger. Love 
and affection are tho greatest bleesiugs of life, and you 
should never hazard the loss of them. 

Do Without Anything Else.—A lady writes: “ I thought 
1 would do without your magazine, this year; but I find 1 
can do without anything else better. Send immediately." 

Do Goon or Some Rind, every day you live, oven if it is 
only the saying of a kind word, to some one in penury or 
.sorrow. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Madame Recainier and Her Friends. From the French of Ma¬ 
dame Lenounani. By the Translator of Madame Uecamier's Me¬ 
moirs. 1 voL, 12 mo. Boston: Roberts Brothers. —The secret of 
the social ascendency of this celebrated lady has always 
boon more or less of a problem. Beautiful she was undoubt¬ 
edly. But there have been women as beautiful, who failed 
entirely to achieve the success she did. The present volume, 
to a certain extent, solves this riddle. It was the rare union 
of grace and tact with surpassing loveliness, that rendered 
her so popular. Then, her character was unaffected, dis¬ 
interested, and wonderfully sympathetic. Theee qualities 
made men worship her, society pot her, and even her rivals 
love her. For years Chateaubriand was her intimate friend, 
spending part of his day regularly at her fire-side. For 
thirty years Amprero was equally her friend aud admirer. 
Such devotion, from men of such mark, proves that she was 
more than a mero pretty doll. Political feeling, perhaps, 
h ul something to do with her ascendency, but not every¬ 
thing. She was the social queea of a powerful party, who 
worshiped her, in part, as a protest against another party. 
Still it was an extraordinary career. The volume is oue of 
-the most entertaining that has appeared this year. 

The Wuserly Novels. By Sir Walter Scott. 1 rob, 8 vo. 
Philada : T. B. Peterson & Brother*.— For a Christmas or New 
Year's Gift, we recommend this edition of Scott’s novels. 
There are twenty-six novels, in all, and they are sold for 
dwenty-five cents each,or five dollars for the whole. 


Personal Recollection* of Lamb, HaslUt, and Others. Edited by 
Richard Henry Stoddard. 1 rob, 12 mo. New York: Scribner , 
Armstrong & Co. —The popularity of the “ Bric-o-Bac" seri ^, 
the various volumes of which we liave noticed in tarn, has 
proved so great, that the publishers have been induced to add 
another, which we have now before us. We find this, on 
the whole, the most enjoyable of all, and we believe that 
most readers will agree to our opinion. Tho anecdotes of 
both Lamb and Huzlitt are chiefly from “ Sly Friends and 
Acquaintances," a gossipping book, published in 1654, by 
Mr. P. G. Patmore, father of Coventry Patmore, tho poet. 
They are generally new, and have been culled, from scores 
of others, with that good taste which^ has distinguished all 
this series. In fact, for purposes of this kind, Mr. Stoddard 
is a model editor, for he gives the pith of a dozen bulky 
volumes in ono. 

Eight Cousins; or The Ant-Hill. By Louisa M. Alcott 
1 rol 16 mo. Boston ; Roberts Brothers ,—We are not the only 
person who will welcome this new story by the author of 
“ Little Women," “ An Old-Fashioned Girl," etc., etc. Thon- 
; sands of the young from every section of this wide land, 
i north, south, east and west, have learned to consider Mias 
; Alcott's books as household treasures, and to regard every 
I new addition she mnkes to her stories as so mnch gained, 
not only for their personal amusement, but for humanity 
and truth. Her many admirers will be not less delighted 
with “ Eight Cousins," than with thoee that have gone before. 
The volume is graphically illustrated. It would maks a 
nice Christmas gift. 

Under The Stork's Nest. From the German of A. Katsch. 
By EmOy R. Bteinestel. 1 rob, 12 mo. Philada. J. B. Lippm- 
eott <t Co. —The translator of this charming little story has 
! the proper idea of her vocation, and consequently has given 
i the original, not only fotthfally, but with spirit. Too often, 

! in rendering prose out of one language into another, all 
that is most precious, because most subtle, is suffered to 
escape. She has also selected a first-rate story to translate, 
which is more than every translator has done lately. 

The Queen Of The Kitchen. By Mies Tyson. 1 rol. 12 mo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson A Brothers. —This has proved such 
a popular Cook-Book, that the publishers have had to issue 
a second edition, already. It would be impossible, indeed, 
to praise the work too highly. It consists of more than a 
thousand old Maryland family receipts; and if ever there 
was a place, where there was good cooking, it was Maryland. 
The volume is handsomely bound in morocco cloth. 

Castle Laly. By Anne Keary. 1 rob, 12 mo. Philada: 
Porter A Coates.— A very graphic picture of life, as it existed 
in Ireland, thirty years ago. Tho Irish peasant of that 
poriod is admirably hit off. The volume is neatly printed, 
with new type, but it is a pity the paper is not better. It is 
so thin that the opposite page shows through, to the very 
great injury of the reader's eyes. 

Beautiful Snow. By J. W. Watson. 1 rob, small 6 vo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson Ac Brothers. —In illustrations, paper, 
and typography, this is ono of the most beautiful volumes 
ever issued from the American press. The poem itself is 
one of the most popular in the language. The publishers 
call this a “ Holiday Illustrated Edition;" and certainly no 
book is mors suitable for a Christmas or New Year’s Gift. 

The Two Sisters. By Mr*. E. D. E. N. South worth. 1 rol., 
12 mo. Philada: T. B. PeUrson At Brother*.— This is the 
eighth volume of the new and uniform edition of Mrs. 
Southworth’s romances, now being published by this enter¬ 
prising firm. It is handsomely printed, on good, thick 
paper, and very tastefully bound. 

Complete Coin Book. 1 rob, 8 vo. PhQada: T. B. Peterson 
At Brother*. —The/aror for collecting coins, which now rages, 
makes this an exceedingly desirable book; for it contains 
some three thousand foe-similes of various coins. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR.-MOTHERS DEPARTMENT. 


OUR A RM-CH A I R. 

Opinions or the Press. —The newspapers, without a 
single exception, continue to call “ Peterson” the best rs well 
a< cheapest. Tho Lepoer (Mich.) Democrat says: “The 
splendor of tho last number eclipses all former ones. In 
f.ict it is plainly visiblo that this is the best ladies’journal of 
the day, and th^t it is foolish for other publishers to attempt 
to compete with it.” Says the Randolph (Maas.) Registor: 

“ No magazine in the country is more welcome to Ladies.” 
The Sandwich (Mass.) Seaside Press says: “ Everywhere we 
find the subscribers for this magazine speaking words of 
praise in its favor. * The cheapest and best’ seems to bo the 
watchword, wherever It is found.” The Williamsport (Md.) 
Pilot says: “ The most valuable and interesting fashion-book 
published in the United States. Its extremely low price 
places It within the reach of all.” The Annapolis (Md.) 
Republican says: “Magnificent colored fashion-plates and 
steel engravings I Really A gem of fashion, and at the 
same time a fasduating literary companion.” Says tho 
Luke Mills (Iowa) Herald: “ The best as well as cheapest 
ladies’ magazine.” Hundreds of similar notices are on our 
table. We quote these few, so that persons, who are getting 
up clubs, may tell their friends what editors, who see all 
the other magazines, think of “ Peterson.” 

The Pknn Mutual Lin: Insurance Company of Phila¬ 
delphia, is an old and well-tried oue, the office of which is 
located at No. 921 Chestnut street. This company went into 
operation in 1847, and is to-day more solidly prosperous than 
it was over before in its existenoe. Possessing flrst.class 
available assets to the amount of $5,250,000, the insured 
are therefore quite safe in the “ Penn Mutual.” It must 
alsofbe borne in mind that it isa purely mutual concern in the 
truest sense of the wont All of the surplus profits are annu¬ 
ally divided among the holders of policies, and are imme¬ 
diately available to them in the payment of aunual pre¬ 
miums. Those insured in the “Penn Mutual” therefore, 
obtaiu insurance at first cost. Another highly commendable 
feature of this institution is, that its policies always possess 
a fair surrender value; they are, one and all, non-forfeiting. 
Endowment policies are also issued at Life Rates. The 
“ Penn Mutual” to-day is not only thoroughly safo, but also 
progressive, its sphere of usefulness being carefully ex- ; 
tended by its active and capable officers. Samuel C. Huey 
is the President, H. S. Stephens, Vice-President, James 
Weir Mason, Actuary, and Edward Hartahorne, M. D., and 
Edward A Page, M. D., Medical Examiners. All persona 
desiring life insurances—and all that possibly can do so 
should securo it—should address a letter to this Company 
at once, and thus obtain a policy on their life safely and j 
economically in the “Penu Mutual Life Insurance Company ; 
of Philadelphia.” 

Maintaining The Standard.— The Cherry Valley (N. Y.) 
Gazette says: “ If auy one doubted, when reading the Janu¬ 
ary number, of tho ability of the publishers to maintain 
through the yeaf the staudard sot up at that time, their 
doubts have been happily removed. No one has either 
doubts or fears in relation to the next two numbers. Now, 
by the way, is the time for agents and getters-up of clubs 
to begin to stir themselves for the coming year, as the Janu¬ 
ary uumber will be aloug before we ore aware of it,” 

Advertisements inserted iu this Magazine at reasonable 
prices. “Peterson”’ has bad, for twelve years, au average 
circulation, greater and longer continued than any in the 
world, amounting to the enormous figure of 130,000 copies 
monthly. It goes to every county, village, and cross-roads, 
and U therefore the best advertising medium iu the United 
States. Address Peterson's Magazine, 308 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., for terms, etc., etc. 


( It mat now be considered as settled that the best cabinet 
\ or parlor organs in tho world are made by American ma- 
\ kers; the well-known Mason A IIamljn Organ Co. For a. 
long time they have been accustomed to w in the highest 
honors at competitive exhibitions in America, and within a 
few years have entered into European competition with 
similar success. They took the first medal at the Paris 
Exposition, 1867; two highest medals, aud a diploma of 
liouor, at Vienna, 1873; and now advice comes that, at the 
Exposition just closed in Linz, Upper Austria, they have 
been awarded the Grand Stedal of Honor. So far, these are 
the ouly American makers who have been able to send over 
organs of sufficient merit to win honors in competition will* 
the famous European makers. 

There is a peculiar richness, and beauty of tone, attained 
in those organs, and their power and durability is not leas 
remarkable. 

A recent invention, of a Scotchman, we believe, of which 
this company have undertaken the manufacture and Intro¬ 
duction. is the Piano-IIarp Cabinet Organ, which mu¬ 
sicians pronounce a very effective and beautiful instrument, 
uniting with a perfect organ much of the capacity of the 
piano and harp. The company have issued a circular de¬ 
scribing it, which can be had by addressing them at New 
York, Boston, or Chicago. 

There is No Feminine Fascination which will com¬ 
pare with a lovely complexion, and no natural complexion 
lovelier than that which Laird’s Bloom op Youth bestows^ 
Sold by all druggists. 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT 

BY ABRAM. UVEZEY/M. D. 

No. XII. —Ophthalmia op New-born Children. 

Within a week from birth, rarely not for three or four 
weeks, infants are subject to a puro-mucous inflammation 
of the conjunctive (tho outer covering of the eye-boll,} 
which requires immediate attention, and the moet prudent 
care. 

This affection sometime* Arises from neglect, on the port 
of nurses or attendants, iu allowing the babo to lie for 
some hours, unattended or unwashed, after birth. That k 
to say, its eyes have not been at once well and properly 
cl caused immediately, and thus inoculation of the eyes, by 
the various secretions of the mother, may result. 

Too early or too sudden exposure of the eyes of the new¬ 
born to a strong light, to the heat of fire, or cold draft from 
a door, have an injurious influence upon them. 

This ophthalmia is doubtless caused by the'intnmon of r 
poor or irritating quality of soap and water into the eyes, 
when the babe is washed; or, maybe, it arises from the 
whisky or spirits rubbed over its bead after washing, on 
.lie theory or authority of the nurse, to “keep it from 
catching cold;” a habit both foolish and injurious, that 
some nurses, or old women, present on these occasion*, are 
apt to perform! 

Other causes might be mentioned, but those specified the 
mother cun render inoperative if she give heed to her duty 
to her babe. 

About the third day after birth, the upper lid of one eye 
is observed to bo somewhat swollen, it* edges red, and eye¬ 
lashes glued together by thick, purulent matter. On open¬ 
ing them, a drop of thick, white fluid oozes out, which is a 
characteristic symptom of this oomplaint. In a few days 
the other eye becomes affected in like manner, and, if neg¬ 
lected, or if the uurse gratuitously assumes to “know all about 
baby's sore eyes,” and washes them with a little of the mo- 
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thar’a milk, or catnip tea, the swelling and discharge 
rapidly increase, and by the twelfth day ulceration may 
have commenced, and destruction of the eye follows. 

Mothers and nursesshould be early alarmed at this matter 
running from the eyes, and medical practitioners, if called, 
should not be betrayed into the false supposition, as too often 
happens, that there is nothing dangerous in the oomplaint, 
and come to realize the alarming foot when the ball bursts, 
and the eye is destroyed. 

The child should not be exposed to damp or cold air; 
should bo well nursed, or properly fed, and no spirits or malt 
liquors should be used by the nursing mother. 

In reference to the treatment, mothers can only remove 
the purulent discharges from time to time, in the course of 
the day, which should be done by the finest bit of sponge, 
whilst the babe lies upon the nurse's lap, with the head 
resting upon the knees of the mother. Upon separating the 
lida, the purulent matter gushes out, which 1s removed, and 
wiped away with tho sponge. 

Small doses of castor oil, or magnesia, may be required, 
and quinine in small doses, as a good constitutional tonic, 
is generally useful. 

1 will hero add two valusblo prescriptions, used in the 
hospitals of Great Britain, as recorded in an excellent work 
on diseases of the eye, published there, which is republished 
here, and edited by one of the surgeons in Wills’ (Eye) 
Hospital; not for indiscriminate use, however, by mo¬ 
thers, but subject to the advice, and proper time for ad¬ 
ministration by the attending physician, who may not 
poesese this work. For a oollyrium, make a tepid eolation 
of corrosive sublimate, one grain, with six grains of sal am¬ 
monia, in eight to twelve ounces of water. Next apply 
with camel’s-bair brush, solution of nitrate of silver, two 
to ten grains, to an ounce of water. In recent cases, the 
weaker solution is sufficient Repeat both of these opera¬ 
tions every five or six hours. In two or three days the eyes 
begin to open. At bed-time use the red precipitate oint¬ 
ment, as before advised, to the lids. 

If the cornea is ulcerated, paint the lids with moistened 
extract of belladonna; also, infuse one drachm of the ex- 
tract of belladonna, or two grains of sulphate atropia, in 
eight ounces of tho collyrium above mentioned- " This has 
saved eyes apparently doomed to destruction,” says the 
44 British Oculist,” and it is from this encomium that I re¬ 
cord it here. 

Blisters behind tho ears ore also ample in many chronic or 
obstinate cases. 


HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 

How People Catch Cold. —This is the season of the year 
when colds begin to be prevalent, and a word or two to our 
readers, as to how to avoid catching cold, may bo very use¬ 
ful. Old people, especially, often complain that they “ catch 
cold,” as they say, "almost without leaving the house.” 
This is because they do not understand how to avoid catch¬ 
ing cold. People getting on in years may admit that they 
like warmth and good fires; but they are wholly unaware 
that healthy warmth means not only a warm temperature— 
Buy sixty-four degrees Fahrenheit—but a temperature stead¬ 
ily maintained at that height, either by fires or clothes. 
The very use of a thermometer to regnlate the temperature 
of a room seems to be unknown in most houses, and you will 
see sedentary men sitting in a room for hours with n fire 
which bring! the temperature up to seventy degrees, and 
then, for hours more, with the fire nearly out, and the tem¬ 
perature at fifty-two degrees, or lower. They know, we 
tuppose, that a sudden foil of eighteen degrees will kill off 
men of low vitality In hundreds; will give, perhaps, a third 
of mankind a 41 touch of tho liver,” and will inflict on half 
the remainder an "influenza” nearly as annoying, and almost 


as dangerous, as a fever; but, once In-doors, they foil to 
realize their knowledge. Even when the circulation is 
weak, and the old are aware that cold is their enemy, they 
will go from a heated library to a chilly dining-room, quite 
unaware that they might as well go into a cold bath; and, 
having done it, will scold their daughters for throwing off 
their wraps while heated from a ball; no doubt, a danger¬ 
ous practice, but not a bit more eo than the sudden changes 
In which the scolders habitually indulge. This contempt 
for the thermometer, the only trustworthy guide in fire 
making, is positively perverse. 

The same error prevails in regard to clothing. The anxious 
mother will protect her child's chest with care which, if lie 
is not consumptive, and wears flannel, he probably does not 
want, and then let him run to school in shoes which, if they 
keop out the wet, do not, when he is se .ted, keep out the 
deadly chill arising from the thoroughly wetted sole. Many 
a child, and woman, too, would be saf.r walking with bare 
feet, through wet grass, than walking even on s city pave¬ 
ment in shoes supposed to be water-tight. They are not 
cold-tight, and it Is not water on the sole of the foot, or any¬ 
where else, which harms people, so much as the chill which 
the water induces, and which is as injurious through tho 
solo of the foot as through the chest or loins. The equable¬ 
ness of temperature, which is valuable in a room, is just os 
valuable out-of-doors, and can be secured only by warm 
wool, or thinner wool covered with the most efficient enemy 
of chilliness, a wash-leather vest, which is impenetrable to 
draughts. It may be doubted if fur is by any means mo 
I good a protection as It is sometimes imagined to be. It 
| keeps up the circulation when the thermometer is for below 
zero, and is, therefore, invaluable in very cold climates; 
but in many parts of the United States fur heats the wearer 
too much ; requires to be worn constantly; and, unices the 
rooms are very warm, superinduces chilliness in-doors. 
This point is disregarded by the men who wear fUr, almo t 
as much as care for their extremities is disregarded by wo¬ 
men who cover their bodies with seal-skin jackets, while 
their legs are protected by silk and flannel, worn too fur 
from them to be protectors, and their feet by boots which in 
summer do not keep them from the cold. No drees can do 
leas to keep up equable temperature, and none is leas in ac¬ 
cordance with the teachings of nature, which has enabled 
some beasts to shed their coats in warm weather, but has 
not enabled them to put them off when they retire to their 
nests. The fox does not undress himself in his hole, any 
more than the bear when he gets into his hollow tree. 

Food, especially meat, is more wanted in cold weather than 
In warm. The Esquimaux keeps out cold by blubber, as wel 1 
as bear-skins. If a man goes through the same amount of 
exercise, an extra meal a day, in winter, will, unless he 
already strains his digestion, do him no harm w tever. 
On the other hand, an extra quautity of hot drink, sue: as 
tea, the effect of which is to diminish tho heart’s force, wit. 
do him no good, but rutber barm, more especially if he is 
not a man living habitually in the open air. Every man, or 
woman, can make his, or her life more worthy, as well as 
more comfortable, by attending to a few broad rules for 
avoiding colds, which at present are habitually neglected, 
and which may be reduced to two easily remembered prin¬ 
ciples. The secret of temperature is even warmth, to be 
secured by clothing and reguluted fires; and it is chill, not 
cold, general chill or local chill, which encourages disease. 


WINDOW GARDENING. 

Pablos Plaxts.— One groat reason why ladies foil in 
tho culture of wiudow-plante, i3 tho choice of unsuitable 
species or varieties. There are many plants, indeed, a large 
proportion, with which parlor culture is an impossibility. 
We are not able to supply the essential wants of the plant. 
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and it sickens and die*. Tet there are many, very many 
plants, which may be most successfully grown. 

We must bear in mind that very few plants will succeed 
if they are removed at once from the warm, moist atmos¬ 
phere of the green-house to the parlor or living room. The 
change is too great, and the plant receives a shock from 
which it seldom recovers. Plants from a green-house should 
be gradually hardened off, and then w ill not suffer. Of the 
tens of thousands of pot-plants sold from the street stands in 
spring, probably not one in ten survives. These plants are 
forced into bloom in small pots, have no constitution, and 
very few of them give another flower. 

Bosks. —These charming and popular flowers are not well 
adapted for house culture. The dry air affects most varie¬ 
ties unfavorably, and they rarely give satisfaction. Those 
with very double 1 owers seldom expand their buds. There 
are, however, a few old varieties, which were formerly more 
common than at present, and which do well, and are worth 
growing. 

The beet is Samguinea, a very bright, semi-double variety, 
flowering in clusters, and always in bloom. 

Agrippina is a good pot rose. 

The Pink Monthly , if grown to a large plant, is seldom out 
of bloom. 

Jennie is a very fragrant tea; and though not a first-class 
rose, is well worth growing. 

Ba/rauo, and Pauline Labontf , two of our best teas, do well 
if the air of the room is kept moist, and not too hot. 

Roses in the parlor need frequent washings, or shower- 
lngs,good drainage, and frequent stirring of the surface soil* 
If the earth lu the pots is sour and ;;odden, they soon become 
sickly. 

CHRISTMAS GAMES. 

The Tall Lady. —We have often amused children with a 
very simple contrivance, called “The Tall Lady.” The 
skirt of a very long dress must be fastened round the neck, 
instead of the waist Thon All a bonnet with something to 
resemble a face. A towel, rolled into a ball will do, for you 
can bide it a good deal with a veil. Pin a shawl or cloak to 
tho bonnet, as though it were fastened round the neck, and 
hold them in your hands above your head. You must con¬ 
trive to keep your back to the spectators as much as possi¬ 
ble; and, raising the arms quickly, and lowering them 
again, you produce the effect of an enormously tall woman; 
and if you are expert in your movements, it is sure to 
amuse. We have also seen it done by placing the bonnet 
and shawl on an umbrella held over the head, which gives 
eveu greater height. 

“Tu :u Siamese Majesties,” is another good trick. 
Plat two chAlrs in a row, sufficiently far apart for another 
to be between them, and cover all over with a rug and 
shawl. Seat two people on the chairs, dressed up as the 
King and Queen of Siam. Bring the children in, one by 
one, to be introduced to their majesties, and politely request 
each to take the seat between them. Whereupon the king 
and queen rise suddenly, and tho guest falls between the 
two chairs, to the ground. 

OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Every receipt in this Cook-Book hat been testcdlby o prac¬ 
tical housekeeper. 

VEGETABLES. 

Winter Salad. —Celery, chopped small; boot-root, a dressing 
of croam, sugar, mustard, a little tarragon vinegar; or a 
Spanish onion, boiled wbolo, and then cut in slices, and 
dished alternately with slices of beet-root, over which pour 
^Jwo spoonfuls of oil, one of vinegar, and add a little popper 
and salt 


Masked Potatoes. —Don't peel the potatoes long before they 
are wanted, sa letting them lay In water extracts all the 
starch, or nourishing part of the potato. Put them into a 
sauce-pan of cold water; boil quickly. When nearly done, 
strain off the water bysimply holding the lid a little on one 
aide. Put the sauce-pan on the stove, and let the potatoes 
steam till quite dry, then mash them with a common 
kitchen-fork; add butter, salt, milk, or cream, and beat 
well with the fork until they are smooth and white. Pot 
into a vegetable-dish, and arrange neatly with a fork. A 
spoon never half mashes the potatoes, and they are heavy. 
The use of a fork is a saving of labor, and insures smooth, 
well-mashed potatoes. 

Macaroni and Cheese. —Soak six ounces of macaroni in a 
pint of water. Boll it for an hour and twenty mlnutee* 
Drain it from the water. Add a pint of milk, two ounces of 
butter, a little flour, and six v.nces of Parmesan or Cheshire 
cheese. The flour must Le mixed smooth with the milk, 
and all heated together in a sauce-pan. Butter a dish, pour 
in the mixture, and sprinkle two ounces more cheese over 
the top. Set in an oven a quarter of an hour to brown, be¬ 
fore serving. 

sores 

Mutton Broth.— Take a pic- at the best end of a neck of 
mutton (say, six cutlets.) Law, short off, the end of the ribs 
la one piece, also the cnlne; divide the cutlets, and trim off 
the fat Put the cutlets, ribs, and chino, into a sauce-pan, 
with two quarts of cold water, and two tableapoonful* of 
pearl barley. When the sauce-pan has been on the fire for 
half an hour, throw in one onion, two carrots, one turnip, 
and half a head of celery, all cut in small squares, the sue 
of peas. Keep on skimming the broth of all fat and scum, 
at intervals. When it has boiled another hour, add pepper 
and salt to taste, a pinch of powdered thyme, and a dessert¬ 
spoonful of finely minced parsley. Then let the broth sim¬ 
mer gently till wanted, removing the ribs and chine at the 
time of serving. 

Cheap and Good Soup Without Meat. —Peel the following 
vegetables, and cut them info small pieces: Six potatoes, 
four turnips, if only the ordinary size; two carrots, two 
onions; if obtainable, two mushrooms; one bead of celery 
Toast a large slice of bread rather brown. Put these ingre¬ 
dients together In a sauce-pan with four quarts of water, 
seasoning, and two teaspoonfuls of Harvey’s sauce. Simmer 
gently for three hours, or until it is all reduced to a pulp; 
thou pass it through a sieve. It should resemble pea-eoup 
in cousistence, but be of a dark-brown color. Warm it op 
when required, and, if liked, add to the flavoring. Toma¬ 
toes, if In season, are very nice In this soup, and greatly 
improve its flavor. 

White Soup.— Take a large knuckle of veal, one pound of 
ham, and a fowl, if required; a few peppercorns, a head of 
celery, shred fine, and two or three onions; add six quarts 
of water, and let it stew for several hours. Strain the soup, 
and, when cold, having taken off the fat, add to the liquor, 
on the day it is required, a quarter of a pound of almonds, 
blanched and pounded. Boil it very gently, then pass the 
soup through a sieve, and thicken with half a pint of cream 
and two eggs. 

MEATS AND POULTXT. 

Oyster Sauce for Boiled Turkey. —Take two dosen oysters; 
blanch and remove tho beards. Put three ounces of butter 
Into a stew-pan, with two ounces Of flour. A<fd the beards 
and liquor, with a pint and a half of milk, a teaspoonful of 
salt, a pinch of cayenne, two cloves and a half; and a blade 
of mace. Place over the lire; keep stirring, letting It boil 
for ten minutes. Pass it through a sieve, into another 
atew-pan; add the oysters, and make very hot, but do not 
let it boiL 
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Turkey, to Rood .—Pluck the bird carefully, and singe all l 
over with a piece c' white paper; then wipe it with a clean \ 
cloth; draw it,aril keep the liver and gizzard. Wash the 
inside well, anl wipe it thoroughly dry with a cloth. Cut 
the neck off cloee to the back, but leave enough of the crop 
skin to turn ever. Break the leg-bono cloee below the 
knee; draw cut the sinews from the thighs, and flatten the 
l>reaat-l>oa) to make It look plump. Stuff with tho force¬ 
meat givjn below; fasten the neck with a skewer over to 
the back. Itun a skewer through the pinion and thigh of 
one shta, through to the pinion and thigh on the other 
side, and press the legs, as much as possible, between the 
breast and side-bones. Put the liver under one pinion, and 
the gizzard under the other; pass a string over the back of 
tho bird; catch it over the points of the skewers; tie it in 
the centre of the back. Truss the turkey very firmly ; next 
put a sheet of buttered paper on the breast, and put it down 
to a good fire, and keep it well basted the whole time of 
cooking. About a quarter of an hour before it is done, re¬ 
move the paper, slightly flour the turkey, and baste with a 
little butter melted on the basting-ladle. When of a nice 
brown, serve with a tureen of brown gravy, and another of 
bread-sauce. A turkey of ten pounds will take about two 
hours and a half; a larger turkey, about three hours, or 
more. 

Tsai Cake .—This is a very pretty, tasty dish for supper or 
breakfast, and uses up any cold veal yon do not care to 
mince. Take away the brown outside of cold ro%rt veal, 
and cut the white meat into thin slices. Have also a few 
thin slices of cold ham, and two hard-boiled eggs, which 
also slice, and two dessert-spoonfuls of finely-chopped pars¬ 
ley. Take an earthenware mould, aod lay veal, ham, eggs, 
and parsley, In alternate layers, with a little pepper between 
each, and a sprinkling of lemon on the veaL When the 
mould seems full, fill up with a strong stock, and bake for 
half an hour. Turn out when cold. If a proper shape be 
not at hAnd, use a pie-dish. When turned out, garnish with 
a few sprigs of fresh parsley. 

To BoU Turkey .—Make a stuffing of bread-crumbs, salt, 
pepper, nutmeg, lemon-peel, a few oysters, or an anchovy, a 
bit of butter, some suet, and an egg. Put this into the 
crop; fasten up the skin, and boil the turkey in a floured 
cloth, to make it very white. Have ready oyster-sauce, 
and pour it over the bird. Heu-birds are best for boil¬ 
ing, and should be young. Boiled ham, bacon, tongue, or 
pickled pork, should always accompany this dish. A small 
turkey will take an hour and a half to boil; a large one, 
two houm. 

Stujtng for RoaM Turkey .—Chop half a pound of lean, and 
half a pound of fat pork, veiy finely, and mix with them 
four ounces of bread-crumbs, a large teaspoonful of minced 
sage, a blade of powdered mace, and salt and pepper to 
taste. Mix with an egg. 8ausage-meat may be used in 
place of the pork, and may be flavored with lemon-peel and 
sweet herbs, according to taste. 

CAKES. 

Sponge Cake .—Take five large, fresh eggs; break them, 
■ono by one; separate the whites from the yolks, and beat 
tho latter for ten minutes; then take the weight of five 
eggs in lump-sugar, finely crushed. Put in the sngar gra¬ 
dually, and beat it well together. In the meantime, have 
tho whites whisked to quite a solid froth; add this to the 
yolks; and ,wlpm they are well blonded, bave ready some 
flour, (tho weight of three eggs,) which must be stirred 
into them gently. Flavor it with tho grated rind of one 
lemon. Pour tho cake Into a mould that has been well 
buttered, and let it bake in a moderate oven for one 
hour. All tho ingredients for a sponge-cake must be of 
the very best quality, and the sugar and flour quite dry. 


Lovert' Foim.— An ounce and a lialf of sweet almonds, an 
ounce and a half of bitter almonds, beaten up into a paste, 
with a little brandy, to prevent it oiling; one pound of lamp* 
sugar, the rind of one lemon, and a little of the juice, also, 
the w’bites of tw o eggs. Bake in pieces the size of a walnut, 
on white paper. When baked, they will be hollow. 

Iceing for Caken .—For a large ono, beat ami Bift eight 
ounces of sugar very fine. Put it into a mortar with four 
spoonfuls of ruso-wator, the whites of two eggs, beaten and 
strained. Whisk it well. When the cake to be Iced in 
almost cold, cover it well. Set it In the oven to harden. 
Keep in a dry place. 


FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 

Fio. i.— Walking-Dress or 8 moke-Grat Viccona Cloth. 
—The under-skirt Is of silk of the same color, trimmed with 
one rather deep flounce, with a puffing above It. Tho upper- 
skirt is open at the left side, rather long in front, and laid 
In diagonal plaits from the light side to the left, aud trim¬ 
med with rows of mohair braid of the color of the dress. 
Coat-sleeves, with wide, flaring cuffs. Sleeveless cloth’ Jacket 
of brown beaver cloth, with velvet collar and lappets, and 
trimmed with rows of brown velvet. Smoke-gra- felt hat, 
with heron’s plume. 

Fio. ii.—Walking-Dress.— The petticoat is of forest-green 
velveteen; the upper-skirt of cashmere of the same color as 
the petticoat, with sleeves, collar, and basque to the wal.it. 
of the green velveteen. Bonnet of forest-green velvet, trim¬ 
med with grayish-white feathers, and a pink rose under tho 
brim at the back. 

Fio. in.— Carriage-Dress or Violet-Colored Velvet.— 
Tbe under-dress is long and plain; the upper one is a long, 
unlooped Polonaise, trimmed with a band of chinchilla fnr, 
and bows of violet ribbon. The lasge pocket is also trim¬ 
med in the same way. Bonnet of violet velvet, trimmed 
with gray feathers. 

Fio. iv.—Skating-Dress or Vert Dark-Green Camkl’s- 
Hair. —Lower-skirt plain. Fppor-skirt and Hungarian 
Jacket, trimmed with a band of fur. Close-fitting basque, 
trimmed with a cord and buttons, In the Hungarian style. 
Cap of dark-green velvet, with a fur front, and trimmed 
with a white, stiff feather. 

Fio. v.—W alking-Dress or Brown Silk.— Back of tbe 
skirt plain; straight side pieces, trimmed with black velvet 
bows. Two flounces on the front, trimmed with a shell 
quilling of black velvet. Dolman of henry, gray cloth, trim¬ 
med with black velvet and black gimp ornaments. Black 
velvet bonnet, with brown plume. 

Fio. vi.—Dolman Mantelet or Black Velvet.— The 
bock partially close-fitting; the front loose, with large sleevA. 
Large pockets Collar of blue silk. Bow's and ends of blue 
watered ribbon at the back ofjthe neck, on the front, and 
pockets. The whole Is trimmed with guipure lace. 

Fio. vii.— Basque and Over-Dress, or Mtrtle-Grkkn 
Camel’s Hair.— The apron-front is short, and reaches to 
puff at the back. Tbe back is rounded at the ends, and 
looped up in one puff. The basque Is close-fitting. Coat- 
sleeves, with nnder-cufls. Trimming of myrtle-green worst¬ 
ed fringe. 

Genxral Remarks. —We also give some of tho newest 
styles of winter bonnets and hats; the very latest fashion 
of dressing the hair, and some patterns for infant dresses, 
cloaks, etc. The cloak is of white cashmere, button-holed 
on tho edge, and braided with white silk braid. Ono of the 
caps is made of fine shirred muslin, lined with pink silk, 
edged with lace, and trimmed with pink ribbon. For very 
cold weather, a wadded cap should be worn nnder the muslin 
one. The other cap is made of fine, white cashmere; has a 
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cape which is trimmed with white silk fringe and white ; 
braid. Tho front of the cap is finished with a quantity of 
smalt loops, made of narrow, white satin ribbon, put on very 
closely; a quilling of whlto lace around the face; bow of 
white ribbon on the left side. The bibs are made of white 
pique, edged with a white worked ruffle. Oue of the bibs is 
embroidered in spots. 

We cannot add much to the very full descriptions of the 
newest styles of goods, etc., given in our November number. 
Tho colors are more definite, but not brighter than those 
worn a year ago; and the differeut varieties of woolen ma¬ 
terials bewilder one. For street wear, the costume is gene¬ 
rally composed of two, or even three, materials, but almost 
always of one color—that is the skirt and over-drees; while 
the jacket is often of a pretty contrasting color. For more 
elegant costumes, figured velvet will be largely used, in com¬ 
bination with heavy silk, hut in innumerable and indescrib¬ 
able ways. In fact, tho stylishness of drees now depends a 
groat deal on tho individual taste of the wearer, for the 
arrangement of color and material depends entirely on the 
fancy. 

Tha Cuirass waist is very popular: and all waists, basques, 
etc., ore made larger than formerly. The apron over-ekirt, 
made quite long, retains its popularity. Under-skirts still 
havo all the fullness at the back, and are tied back closer to 
tho figure than ever, if possible, so that walking, as well as 
sitting, is a most trying business. 

For Evening Dresses, two or three colors, as well as two 
or three materials, are used: for instance, gray and pink, ! 
blue and maize, or cream color, or salmon, light-green uud ; 
pink, or liglit-green and straw, mauve and primrose, etc. ! 

For oveuiiig wear the skirts of dresses are now frequently j 
plaited entirely from waist downward, like tho trains worn I 
by abbesses; they open on one side over a simulated under- < 
skirt, which is a complete contrast to the upper one. For ; 
example, a jade-colored silk dress (a whitish green, or sea- 
foam shade) will opcn/)ver a breadth of muslin and white 
faille—a faille plaiting and a muslin plaiting arranged alter¬ 
nately—and the opeuing, which is at one side only, will l>e 
barred across with black velvet. The jade faille bodice will 
be a cuirass with a plnistron, half of white faille and half of 
muslin, inserted in the front, and edged with Valenciennes 
laoe; black velvet bars likewise cross the bodice. Tho 
sleeves may be cither black velvet trimmed with a white 
muslin plaiting and a bow of jade ribbon, or entirely of 
white muslin and Valonciennee lace, with a black velvet 
bow. The style of dress is quite novel, and the effect is most 
stylish; it is repeated in all colors, and in many different 
materials. When white muslin is used for this dress, the 
order is reversed. The Abbess train is muslin, and the 
simulated under-skirt, over which it opens, is flame-colored 
silk, the breadth being plaited its entire length. The muslin 
bodice is lined with flarae-colored silk, and at the end of the 
sleeves there is a plaiting of flame silk. 

For Small Evkxingi Partiis, anothor charming style of 
dress is popular; the black is entirely covered with white 
muslin plaitings, alternating with pinked out silk flounces, 
either palo-blue, pink, or white. The bodke Is of silk to 
match the flounces, and has large, square basques, with 
pockets; it is cut Bquaro in front, and edged with Valen¬ 
ciennes lace, but otherwise there is no trimming. Low 
dresses are likewise made in the same style. 

White Petticoats are made wicha belt In front and a 
drawing-string at the back, and no placket hole. The short 
under-skirt,has a hem and six tucks, and the upper-skirt is 
usually trimmed with scanty, embroidered frills. The lowest 
frill should not l>e Bewn at the edge of the skirt, but far 
enough above the edge to prevent tho worked scallop touch¬ 
ing the grouud. 

Trained Skirts of white lawn, to be worn under full- 
dress trains, are now sufficiently handsome to serve as outer 


skirts of house dresses for morning or afternoon wear. 
These have Spanish flounces elaborately trimmed with in¬ 
sertion, and plaitings odged with Valenciennes lace. The 
novelty is to trim such skirts with open-worked Insertion 
and edging in wheel and compass patterns. 

Pockets Outside. —As It is no longer possible to get the 
hands into the pocket inserted in the tied-back skirts, large 
pockets of all shapes and styles are worn, usually on one 
side only, sometimes on both sides. We give an illustratioD 
of one in the “ Every-day" department. 

For all kinds or Wrappings, as wo said last months 
braids wrought with gold, silver, or steel, are much used, 
as well as for dresses. Feather trimming, lace, and fur, are 
used also; the two former principally on rich velvet wraps. 
The tendency is to have the wrap shorter at the back than 
in frout, which is ungraceful. 

Bonnets are, perhaps, a trifle smaller in the crown thun 
those of last year, and set closer about the ears; but the wide 
aureole brim is still retained, covered with velvet, usually 
j with one large rose and bud near the front. But some of 
| the prettiest bonnets which we havo seen have come from 
one of the best French houses, and are of gipsy shape in 
in front, that is coming slightly more forward over the face 
than the aureole brim, and not so large; for most faces we 
think this the most becoming. Felt is now used quite aa 
much as velvet, is less expensive, and goes quite as well with 
a woolen costume. The colors are beautiful, and the felt of 
a fine .quality. These bonnets are of all the new shapes. 
Tho strings, which are attached to the bonnets, are not 
always tied over the ears, but are crossed at the back, and 
tied under tho chin. All black lace strings are tied in 
this way. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fio. i.— Back of a Coat Made or Fleect-Lined Cloth, 
for a Young Girl. —It is gathered into A band ou either 
Bide, thus forming a puff. The bands are trimmed with 
three large horn buttons. A band is also placed loosely 
across the waist at the bock. The skirt is bound with a 
broad braid, and is slit open at the back. 

Fio. n.— Front of the Same Coat.— It Is loose, double- 
breasted, and fastened by large, horn bu*tons, and close- 
fitting coat-sleeves, with plain cuffs, trimmed with braid. 


NOTICES. 

4®*- In Remitting, for “ Peterson’s Magazine,” name, at 
the top of ysur letter, your post-office, county, and State. If 
possible, procure a post-office order on Philadelphia. If a 
poet-office order cannot be had, get a draft on New York, or 
Philadelphia, deducting the exchange: if a draft cannot be 
had, send greenbacks or notes of National banks, and re¬ 
gister your letter. Be particular to address to Charles J. 
Peterson, No. 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

| 45* Persons ordering the Magazine from agents, or deal- 

i era, must look to them for the supply of the work. The 
I publisher has no agent for whom he is responsible. 

< 45” When the direction of a Magazine is to be changed, 

) say at what post-office it was received, as well as the one it 
| is to be sent to in future. 

j 45“ Contributors, who wish to preserve their articles, 
must jeoep copies of them. WTe do hot undertake to return 
manuscripts that we cannot use' 

45* No subscription received, at club price* for less than 
a year. Club subscribers must begin with cither the January 
or the July number. 

45^ Back numbers for 1873, 1874. and 1875, may be 
j of the principal agents, or of tho publisher. 
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/"NT A QQ rUDTlQ RED, BLUE A WHITE, 

fl ’.LAkJiJ vAlll/ij CLEAR AM) TRANSPARENT. 
1 T Your name beautifully printed In GOLD! on 1 do*. 

for 50c. post paid, 3 d<>*. £|. Must liar© Agents 
everywhere. Outlita 25c. Samples 1 Or. 


VIOLET TO ILET WATER. 
CASHMERE B OUQUET EXTRACT. 
CASHMERE BOUQUET Toilet Soap. 


Get the GENUINE! Beware of IMITATIONS. 

THOMSON’S 

WORLD-RENOWNED PATENT 

Glove-Fitting Corset! 

f No Corset has ever enjoyed such 
a world-wide popularity. 

The demand for them U con- ' 
stalltly increasing, 

BECAUSE 

TIIEY GIVE 

UNIVERSAL SATISFACTION, 

Handsome. Durable, Economical, 

A PERFECT FIT. 

Ask for THOMSON’S GENUINE GLOVE-FITTING, 
and HER FOR YOURSELF that the name THOMSON and I 
trade-mark, a (’ROW.\ is stamped npon the Corset. This 
Caution is nectary because of the many WORTHLESS 
imitations palmed off as Genuine which have no merit I 
whatever. 4 

THOMSON, LANGDON & CO., N. Y. 

Sole Importers nixl Patentees for llio 1J. S. 

CCENTENNIAL PRINTING PRESS 

£ the neatest, simplest, cheapest bed and platen press ever 
JL_ made, screw chase, adjustable guage, with ink table 
and roller, warranted to do good work, and sold for 
i sj Sffl - TWO Dollars ! By mail, $2.95. A miniature 
printing office—press, cabinet, cases, two fonts ot 
tvpe, iiik. leads, Ac., for $5,001 By mail, $7.25! 

'-F_~ l Circular free. Agents wanted. JOSEPH WATSON, 

" 73 Comkill, Boston; 53 Murray 6t., New York. 


STEINWAY 

Grand, Square & Upright Pianos, 

SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS, 

And universally acknowledged to be 

THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD. 

Having been awarded the First of the Grand Gold Medals 
of Honor. 

World’s Fair, Paris, 1867. London, 1862. 

Prices as low’ as the exclusive n«e of the best materials 
and most thorough workmanship Will permit. 

Every Piano WarrnntcMl for Five Years*. 

4 ®*illustrated catalogues,-^* 

With Price List, mailed free on application. 

STEINWAY 4c SONS, 

Nos. 107. 100 A lit East 14tti Street, N. r. 
DR. '.VARNER'S A 


SANITARY CORSET, 

With Skirt Supporter & Self-Adjusting Pads 

The ouly Corset constructed upon physi¬ 
ological principle*, it secures health and 
comfort of body, with grace and beauty 
Of form. body agents wanted every- 
w here. Samples, any size, by mail, Sl.5u. 
Address, 

Warner Bros., 783 Broadway. N. T. 


Out tits 25c. 8am plea 10c. 

F. K. SMITH, Bangor. Maine. 


EVERY LADY .hould bar* 

LAPHAM'S UNDER-BRAIDER. 

Only • nr/cr-braWlti* attachment, for 
ALL widths of braid, ever Invented. 
Attached to Donientie, Sluger, V. ii^on, 
Weed, American, Howe. Home, Rcniine- 
too, Grover and Baker, Beeor. and \ill- 
oox and Gibi* Machines. Goods stamped 
on wrong side. No paper patterns 
UMd. Agents wanted every-whera. 
Price, ItiD. Nntuo Machine. A-kyour 
A gent for it F. r Circulars, Prlow-fi*to, 
and Terms address 

LAPHAM MF O CO., Marion. Q. 


Prettiest Household Journals in the United States. 


GEMS OF BEAUTY 1 LADIES! YOUNG FOLKS! JUST THE PAPERS FOR YOU! 
SE1TD 15 C E 1TTS FOTl TTZ1 LA.Xj TRIP THBEE MONTHS. 


Thi© Ladbs* Flloirall €afe 8 ni©t 

AND PICTORIAL HOME COMPANION. 


Address, 


HENRY T. WILLIAMS, Publisher, 46 Beekman I 
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treet, New York. 


Devoted to Household Elegancies, Housekeeping, ArLMusic, Home Pete, 
Ladies’ Fancy Work, Society, Amusements, Flowers, Window Gardening, 
Cottagos, Ac. The Prettiest Ladies' Paper in America, Beautifully illus¬ 
trated. A perfect Gem. Wonderfully popular. Ladies all delighted with it. 
Price 35c. 3 months on trial, including pretty ebromo, “My Window 

“ u without chromo. fOarden.” 

“ 10c. Specimen Copy. None Free. Get up a Clnl». Agents Wanted. 

The Little Gem and Young Folks Favorite. 

3END 10c. FOR TRIAL TRIP TBR8K MONTH!. 

Tim prettiest Paper for the Young Folks in the U. 8. Full of pictures, 
torios, puzzles, fun, anecdotes, stories, helps to school studies, 
and bints furMelf-ininrovemcnt. GotupaClub. Gocslikefun. Allthechil- 
dren want it. Parents! it Is the beet present you can give your boys and girls. 
Price 30c. three months on trial, including pretty chromo, “ Mischief.” 

“ 2 oc. “ “ “ engraving, “ Birdie.” 

M 10c. “ “ without chromo. 


Ornamental OesUfng, J>Vet-Satrin{/. —Three new books, 300 patterns for Home Decorations. Price $1 each. 
The Horticulturist ; devoted to Gardening. 30c. on trial three months. Specimen copy 15c. 

Illustrated Catalogue of Household Books, Games, Journals, Amusements, Ac. 100 pages. Price 10c. 

N. B.—Please stato where you saw this advertisement. 
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A USEFUL AND APPROPRIATE PRESENT FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 



THE UTILITY ADJUSTABLE TABLE 

M-'_v No rained or lowered to suit any person or purpose, hnd 
folded f >r packing away iu a moment. Invaluable to Indies in 
OVtting and basting. A boon to in Tali ds. A treasure tochildi *u, 
and unequaled for writing, study, games, etc. Expreasage pre¬ 
paid v ithin 600 miles of New York. A discount allowed on orders 
from greater distance, to cover cost of freight. Extra induce¬ 
ments to clubs. Made in great variety of st vie, shape, size and 
price. Tables for game*, with chess and cribbage boards inlaid. 
Send for illustrated circular, and quote Peterson's Magazine. 

LAMBIE & SARGENT, 


Sole Prop's »ml Mn nnf'n .. 7!)8 llroo.lnnj. Non York. 


A 1 


DVERTI SEME NTS 


rORTHIS MAGAZINE. 


Are received by WM. J. CARLTON, 

ADVERTISING AGENT, 39 Park Row, New York. 

Special Agent for Peterson's Magazine. 


rpO ADVERTISERS.—All person! who contem- 

plate making contracts with newspapers for the Inser¬ 
tion of advertisments should send 25 ct». to 

6E0. P. ROWELL & CO., 41 PARK ROW, N. Y. 

for their ONE HUNDRED PAGE PAMPHLET, containing 
lists of 3.000 newspaper* and estimates, allowing tin < - . 
of advertising. 



WHITE WITNESSES! 

The mouth of the man or woman who cleanse their teeth 
with SOZODONT is a witness-box, and every time they 
open it two rows of gleaming witnesses testify to its beauti¬ 
fying and preserving properties. A pure breath and sound 
teeth are cheaply purchased at the price of this inestimable 
preparation. To fragrant 

SOZODONT! 

alone is due the whiteness and soundness of three-fourths 
of the beautiful sets of teeth that glitter at the balls and 
parties of the elite, and it therefore behoves every person, 
if they would be admired, to see that their teeth are care¬ 
fully attended to. SOZODONT removes every impurity 
that tends to discolor or impair thtf teeth, and, owing to its 
antiseptic properties, effectually prevents the gums from 
becoming soft and spongy, fiohl by all druggists. 



nr© the best the world produces. They are planted by a 
million people in America, and tho result is beautiful 
Flowers and splendid Vegetables. A Priced Catalogue seut 
free to all who inclose tho postage—a 2 cent stamp. 



is the most beautiful work of the kind in the world. It 
contains nearly 150 pages, hundreds of fine illustrations, 
and four Chrtrmo Plates of Flowers , beautifully drawn 
mid colored from nature. Price 33 cents in paper covers; 
03 cents bound iu elegant cloth. 



This is a beautiful Quarterly Journal, fiuely illustrated, 
and containing an elegant colored Frontispiece with the 
first number. Price only 25 cents for the year. The first 
Ho. for 1870 just Issued. 

Address, .1AMF.S YTCK, Rochester, N. Y. 



For Ladies, Gentlemen and Misses. 

This new and very popular garment is being adopted 
for storm wear, by hundreds of ladies and gentlemen in all 
parts of the United States. It is fonud to be particularly 
useful in the winter months, from the fact that It is not 
affected by cold weather, is proof against 

WATER, MUD, WIND, SNOW AND SLEET. 

The garments, when rolled, can be easily carried in the 
dress or coat pocket; thus can be always at hand when 
protection is w anted. The material of which the Gossamer 
Cloth is made is a coated Scotch Gingham, or all boiled 
Silk, making a cloak or coat weighing only from nine to 
sixteen ounces, and having the appearance of a rich BLACK 
SILK. Gents’ Gossamer Hats and Caps are perfection for 
storm wear, weigh but two ounces, and are sold in a six-inch 
leather wallet. Gossamer leggings for men, women aud 
children, the only water-proof leggings for women and 
children. Also the Gossamer Umbrellas, "the only real 
water-progf Umbrella" ever made. Our goods are for fale 
by first-class Dry Goods and Rubber Houses throughout the 
United States and Canadas. 

GOSSAMER RUBBER CLOTHING CO. 

No. 2S9 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mans. 

N. B.—To accommodate those living where our 
are not sold at retail, we will Bond by mail, post-paid, to 
any address, Ome 66 inch Lady’s Cape, $8.25; One Gent’s 
Sack, any size ordered, $10.00; One Gent’s Hat, $2.00; One 
Gent’s Cap, $1.25; 4-4 Gossamer Cloth, $1.25 per yard. 

N. B.—Please state where you saw this notice. 
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